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SLICK'S  LETTER. 


'After  these  Sketches  had  gone  through  the  press,  and  were  ready  for  |ftil>lication,  we 
sent  Mr.  Slick  a  copy ;  and  shortly  afterwards  received  from  liim  the  folltiwing  letter, 
which  characteristic  communication  we  give  entire. — Editor.] 

To  Mr.  Howe. 

Sir, — r received  yonr  letter,  and  note  its  contents.  1  aint  over 
hair  pleased,  I  tell  you ;  I  think  I  have  been  used  scandalous,  that's  a 
fact.  It  warn*t  the  part  of  a  gentienian  for  to  go  and  pump  me  arter 
that  fashion,  and  then  go  right  ofT  and  blart  it  out  in  print.  It  was 
a  nasty,  dirty,  mean  action,  and  I  don't  thank  you  nor  the  squire  a 
bit  for  it.  It  will  be  more  nor  a  thousand  dollars  out  of  my  pocket. 
There's  an  eend  to  the  Clock  trade  now,  and  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish  Tve  made  on  it,  haven't  I?  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  on  it, 
and  what  am  I  to  say  when  I  go  back  to  the  Stales?  I'll  take  my 
oath  I  nev^r  said  one-half  the  stuff  he  has  set  down  there;  and  as 
for  that  long  lochrum  about  Mr.  Everett,  and  the  Hon.  Aidcn.  Gobble, 
and  Minister,  there  aint  a  word  of  truth  in  it  from  beginnin  to  eend. 

If  ever  I  come  near  hand  to  him  agin.  Til  larn  him but  never 

mind,  I  say  nothin.  Now  there's  one  thing  I  don't  cleverly  under- 
stand. If  this  here  book  is  my  *  Sayins  and  Doinsy  how  comes  it 
yourn  or  the  Squire's  either?  If  my  thoughls  and  notions  are  my 
own,  how  can  they  be  any  olher  folks's  ?  According  to  my  idee  you 
have  DO  more  right  to  take  them,  than  you  have  to  take  my  clocks 
without  pay  in  for  'em.  A  man  that  would  be  guilly  of  such  an  action 
is  no  gentleman,  that's  Oat,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  you  may  lump  it 
— for  I  don't  valy  him,  nor  you  neither,  nor  are  a  blue-nose  that  ever 
stept  in  shoe-leather,  the  matter  of  a  pin's  head.  I  don't  know  as 
ever  I  felt  so  ugly  afore  since  I  was  raised ;  why  didn't  he  put  his  name 
to  it,  as  well  as  mine?  When  an  article  han't  the  maker's  name  and 
factory  on  it,  it  shows  it's  a  cheat,  and  he's  ashamed  to  own  it. 
If  I'm  to  have  the  name,  I'll  have  the  game,  or  Ml  know  the  cause 
why,  that's  a  fact  I  Now  folks  say  you  are  a  considerable  of  a  candid 
man,  and  right  up  and  down  in  your  dealins,  and  do  things  above 
board,  handsum — at  least  so  I've  hearn  tell.  That's  what  I  like ; 
I  love  to  deal  with  such  folks.  Now  'spose  you  make  me  an  offer? 
You'll  Gnd  me  not  yery  difficult  to  trade  with,  and  I  don't  know  but  I 
might  put  off  more  than  half  of  the  books  myself,  tu.  I'll  tell  you 
how  I'd  work  it.    I'd  say,  'Here's  a  book  they've  namesaked  arter 
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mc,  Sam  Slick,  the  Clockmaker,  but  It  tante  mine,  and  can't  al- 
together jist  say  rightly  whose  it  is.  Some  say  it's  the  GeneraFs,  and 
some  say  it*s  the  Bishop's*  and  some  say  it*s  Howe  himself;  but  I 
aint  availed  who  it  is.  It's  a  wise  ehild  that  knows  its  own  father. 
It  wipes  up  the  blue-noses  considerable  hard,  and  don't  let  off  the 
Yankees  so  very  easy  neither,  but  it's  generally  allowed  to  be  about 
the  prettiest  book  ever  writ  in  this  country  ;  and  although  it  aint  al- 
together jist  gospel  what's  in  it,  there's  some  pretty  home  truths 
in  it,  that's  a  fact.  Whoever  wrote  it  must  be  a  funny  feller,  toOf 
that's  sartin ;  for  there  are  some  queer  stories  in  it  that  no  soul  could 
help  larfin  at,  that's  a  fact.  It*s  about  the  wittiest  book  I  ever  see'd. 
Its  nearly  all  sold  off,  but  jist  a  few  copies  I've  kept  for  my  old 
customers.  The  price  is  just  68.  6d.,  but  I'll  let  you  have  it  for  5s., 
because  you'll  not  get  another  chance  to  have  one.'  Always  ax  a 
sixpence  more  than  the  price,  and  then  bate  it,  and  when  blue-nose 
hears  that,. he  thinks  he's  got  a  bargain,  and  bites  directly.  I  never 
see  one  on  'em  yet  that  didn't  fall  right  into  the  trap. 

Yes,  make  me  an  offer,  and  you  and  I  will  trade,  I  think.  But 
fair  play's  a  jewel,  and  I  must  say  I  feel  ryled  and  kinder  sore.  I 
han't  been  used  bandsum  atween  you  two,  and  it  don't  seem  to  me 
that  I  had  ought  to  be  made  a  fool  on  in  that  book,  arter  that  fashion, 
for  folks  to  laugh  at,  and  then  be  sheered  out  of  the  spec.  If  I  am, 
somebody  had  better  look  out  for  squalls,  I  tell  you.  I'm  as  easy  as 
an  old  glove,  but  a  glove  aint  an  old  shoe  to  be  trod  on,  and  I  think 
a  certain  person  will  find  that  out  afore  he  is  six  months  older,  or 
else  I'm  roistakcned,  that's  all.  Hopin  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  re- 
main yours  to  command, 

SAMUEL  SLICK, 

Pugnose's  Inn,  River  Philip,  Dec.  ^,  Z8S6. 

P.S.  I  see  in  the  last  page  it  is  writ,  that  the  Squire  is  to  take 
another  journey  round  the  Shore,  and  back  to  Halifax  with  me  next 
Spring.  Well,  I  did  agree  with  him,  to  drive  him  round  the  coast, 
but  don't  you  mind — we'll  understand  each  other,  I  guess,  afore  we 
start.  I  concait  he'll  rise  considerably  airly  in  the  mornin,  afore  he 
catches  me  asleep  agin.  I'll  be  wide  awake  for  him  next  hitch, 
that's  a  fact,  I'd  a  ginn  a  thousand  dollars  if  he  had  only  used 
Garapbcirs  name  instead  of  mine;  for  he  was  a  most  an  almighty 
villain,  and  cheated  a  proper  raft  of  folks  and  then  shipped  himself 
off  to  Botany  Bay,  for  fear  folks  would  transport  him  there ;  you 
couldn't  rub  out  Slick,  and  put  in  Campbell,  could  you?  that's  a  good 
feller;  if  you  would  I'd  make  it  worth  your  while,  yon  may  depend. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

tHE   TBOTTING   HORSB. 


t  WAS  always  well  inoaDted ;  I  am  fond  of  a  horse,  and  always 
piqued  myself  on  having  the  fastest  trotter  in  the  Province.  I  have 
made  no  great  progress  in  the  world,  I  feel  doubly,  therefore,  the 
pleasure  of  not  being  surpassed  on  the  road.  I  never  feel  so  well  or 
so  cheerful  as  on  horseback,  for  there  is  something  exhilarating  in 
quick  motion ;  and,  old  as  I  am,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  making  any  per-i 
son  whom  I  meet  on  the  way  put  his  horse  to  the  full  gallop,  to  keep 
pace  with  my  trotter.  Poor  Ethiope  I  you  recollect  him,  how  he 
was  wont  to  lay  back  his  ears  on  his  arched  neck,  and  push  away 
from  all  competition.  He  is  done,  poor  fellow  I  the  spavin  spoiled  his 
speed,  and  he  now  roams  at  large  upon  *  my  farm  at  Truro/  Mo^hawk 
never  failed  me  till  this  summer. 

I  pride  myself  (you  may  laugh  at  such  childish  weakness  in  a  man 
of  my  age),  but  still,  I  pride  myself  in  taking  the  conceit  out  of  cox- 
combs I  meet  on  the  road,  and  on  the  ease  with  which  I  can  leUve  a 
fool  behind,  whose  nonsense  disturbs  my  solitary  musings. 

On  my  last  journey  to  Fort  Lawrence,  as  the  beautiful  view  of 
Colchester  had  just  opened  upon  me,  and  as  I  was  contemplating  its 
richness  and  exquisite  scenery,*  a  tall  thin  man,  with  hollow  cheeks 
and  bright  twinkling  black  eyes,  on  a  good  bay  horse,  somewhat  out 
of  condition,  overtook  me ;  and  drawing  up,  said,  I  guess  you  started 
early  this  morning,  sir?  I  did,  sir,  I  replied.  You  did  not  come 
from  HaUtax,  I  presume,  sir,  did  yout  in  a  dialect  too  rich  to  be  mis- 
taken as  genuine  Yankee.  And  which  way  may  you  be  travelling? 
asked  my  inquisitive  companion.  To  Fort  Lawrence.  Ah  I  said  he 
so  am  I,  it  is  in  my  dreuU.  The  word  circuit  sounded  so  profes- 
sional, I  looked  again  at  him,  to  ascertain  whether  I  had  ever  seen 
him  before,  or  whether  I  had  met  with  one  of  those  nameless,  but 
innumerable  limbs  of  the  law,  who  now  flourish  in  every  district  of 
the  Province.  There  was  a  keenness  about  his  eye,  and  an  acuteness 
of  expression,  much  in  favour  of  the  law;  but  the  dress,  and  general 
rbearing  of  the  man,  made  against  the  supposition.  His  was  not  the 
\coat  of  a  man  who  can  afford  to  wear  an  old  coat,  nor  was  it  one  of 
'  Tempest  and  llore*s,'  that  distinguish  country  lawyers  from  coiin^ 
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try  boobies.  His  clothes  were  well  made,  and  of  good  materials,  But 
looked  as  if  their  owner  had  shrunk  a  little  since  they  were  made 
for  him;  they  hung  somewhat  loose  on  him.  A  large  brooch,  and 
some  superfluous  seals  and  gold  keys,  which  ornamented  bis  outward 
man,  looked  *  New  England*  like.  A  visit  to  the  Stales  had,  perhaps, 
I  thought,  turned  this  Colchester  beau  into  a  Yankee  fop.  Of  what 
consequence  was  it  to  me  who  he  was — in  either  case  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  and  I  desired  neither  his  acquaintance  nor  his  com- 
pany— still  I  could  not  but  ask  myself  who  can  this  man  be?  I  am 
not  aware,  said  I,  that  there  is  a  court  sitting  at  this  time  at  Cum- 
berland? Nor  am  I,  said  my  friend.  What  then  could  he  have  to 
do  with  the  circuit  ?  It  occurred  to  me  he  must  be  a  Methodist  preach- 
er. I  looked  again,  but  his  appearance  again  puzzled  me.  His 
attire  might  do— the  colour  might  be  suitable — the  broad  brim  not 
out  of  place ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  that  staidness  of  look,  that 
seriousness  of  countenance,  that  expression,  in  short,  so  characteristic 
of  the  clergy. 

I  could  not  account  for  my  idle  curiosity — a  curiosity  which,  in 
him,  I  had  the  moment  before  viewed  both  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
gust;  but  so  it  was — I  felt  a  desire  to  know  who  he  could  be  who  was 
neither  lawyer  nor  preacher,  and  yet  talked  of  his  circuit  with  the 
gravity  of  both.  How  ridiculous,  I  thought  to  myself,  is  this ;  I  will 
leave  him.  Turning  towards  him,  I  said,  I  feared  I  should  be  late 
for  breakfast,  and  must  therefore  bid  him  good  morning.  Mohawk 
felt  the  pressure  of  my  knees,  and  away  we  went  at  a  slapping  pace. 
I  congratulated  myself  on  conquering  my  own  curiosity,  and  on 
avoiding  that  of  my  travelling  companion.  This,  I  said  to  myself, 
this  is  the  value  of  a  good  horse;  I  patted  his  neek«-^I  felt  prQud-  of 
him.  Presently  I  heard  the  steps  of  the  unknown's  horse-^the  clatter 
increased.  Ah,  my  friend,  thought  I,  it  won't  do;  you  should  be  well 
mounted  if  you  desire  my  company ;  I  pushed  Mohawk  taster,  faster, 
faster— to  his  best.  He  outdid  himself;  he  had  never  trotted  so 
handsomely-^-so  easily— so  well. 

I  guess  that  is  a  pretty  considerable  smart  horse,  said  the  stranger, 
as  became  beside  me,  and  apparently  reined  in,  to  prevent  his  horse 
passing  me ;  there  is  not,  I  reckon,  so  spry  a  one  on  my  circuit. 

Circuit,  or  no  circuity  one  thing  was  settled  in  my  mind;  he  was  a 
Yankee,  and  a  very  impertinent  Yankee,  too.  I  felt  humbled,  my 
pride  was Jiurt,  and  MohawJL  was  beaten.  To  continue  this  trotting 
contest  was  humiliating;  I  yielded,  therefore,  before  the  victory  was 
palpable,  and  pulled  up. 

Yes,  continued  he,  a  horse  of  pretty  considerable  good  action,  and 
a  pretty  fair  trotter,  too,  I  guess.  Pride  must  have  a  fall — I  confess 
mine  was  prostrate  in  the  dust.  These  words  cut  me  to  the  heart. 
What!  is  it  come  to  this,  poor  Mohawk,  that  you,  the  admiration  of 
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all  but  the  envious,  (he  great  Mohawk,  the  standard  by  which  all 
other  horses  are  measured — trots  next  to  Mohawk,  only  yields  to 
Mohawk,  looks  like  Mohawk — that  you  are,  after  all,  only  a  coun- 
terfeit, and  pronounced  by  a  straggling  Yankee  to  be  merely  ^  a  pretty 
fair  trotter  l' 

If  he  was  trained,  I  guess  that  he  might  be  made  to  do  a  little 
more.  Excuse  me,  but  if  you  divide  your  weight  between  the  knee 
and  the  stirrup,  rather  roost  on  the  knee,  and  rise  forward  on  the 
saddle,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  daylight  between  you  and  it,  I  hope 
I  may  never  ride  this  circuit  againy  if  you  don't  get  a  mile  more  an 
hour  out  of  him. 

What!  not  enough,  I  mentally  groaned,  to  have  my  horse  beaten, 
but  I  must  be  told  that  I  clon*t  know  how  to  ride  him ;  and  that,  too, 
by  a  Yankee — Aye,  there's  the  rub— a  Yankee  what?  Perhaps  a 
half-bred  puppy,  half  Yankee,  half  blue-nose.  As  there  is  no  escape, 
I'll  try  to  make  out  my  riding  master.  Your  circuity  said  I,  my 
looks  expressing  all  the  surprise  they  were  capable  of — your  circuit, 
pray  what  may  that  be  ?  Oh,  said  he,  the  eastern  circuit-*!  am  on 
the  eastern  circuit,  sir.  I  have  heard,  said  I,  feeling  that  I  now  had  a 
lawyer  to  deal  with,  that  there  isa  great  deal  of  business  on  this  circuit 
— pray,  are  there  many  cases  of  importance  ?  There  is  a  pretty  fair 
business  to  be  done,  at  least  there  has  been,  but  the  cases  are  of  no 
great  value— we  do  not  make  much  out  of  them,  we  get  them  up 
very  easy,  but  they  don't  bring  much  profit.  What  a  beast,  thought 
I,  is  this;  and  what  a  curse  to  a  country,  to  have  such  an  unfeeling 
pettifogging  rascal  practising  in  it — a  horse  jockey,  too,  what  a 
finished  character!    I'll  try  him  on  that  branch  of  his  business. 

That  is  a  superior  animal  you  are  mounted  on,  said  I — I  seldom 
meet  one  that  can  travel  with  mine.  Yes,  said  he  coolly,  a  consi- 
derable fair  traveller,  and  most  particular  good  bottom.  I  hesitated : 
this  man  who  talks  with  such  unblushing  effrontery  of  getting  up 
cases,  and  making  profit  out  of  them,  cannot  be  offended  at  the  ques- 
tion—yes, I  will  put  it  to  him.  Do  you  feel  an  inclination  to  part 
with  him?  I  never  part  with  a  hofse — I  don't  like  to  ride  in  the  dust 
after  every  one  I  meet,  and  I  allow  no  man  to  pass  me  but  when  I 
choose.  Is  it  possible,  I  thought,  that  he  can  know  me?  that  he 
has  heard  of  my  foible,  and  is  quizzing  me,  or  have  I  this  feeling  in 
common  with  him.  But,  continued  I,  you  might  supply  yourself 
again.  Not  on  tfus  circuity  I  guess,  said  he,  nor  yet  in  Campbell's 
circuit.  Campbell's 'circuit— pray,  sir,  what  is  that?  That,  said  he, 
is  the  western — and  Lampton rides  the  shore  circuit;  and  as  for  the 
.  people  on  the  shore,  they  know  so  little  of  horses,  that  Lampton 
tells  me,  a  man  from  Aylesford  once  sold  a  hornless  ox  there,  whose 
tail  he  had  cut  and  nicked,  for  a  horse  of  the  Goliath  breed.  I  should 
think,  said  I,  that  Mr.  Lampton  must  have  no  lack  of  cases  among 
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Micli  enlighteRed  clients.  GlienUy  sir  I  said  my  friend,  Mr.  LamptoD 
is  not  a  lawyer.  I  beg  pardon,  I  thought  you  said  he  rode  the  cireddi. 
We  call  it  a  circuit,  said  the  stranger,  who  seemed  by  no  meanff 
flattered  by  the  mistake — we  divide  the  Province,  as  in  the  Almanack, 
into  circuits,  in  each  of  which  we  separately  carry  on  our  business  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  clocks.  There  are  few,  I  guess,  said  the 
eiockmaker,  who  go  upon  tick  as  much  as  we  do,  who  have  so  little 
use  for  lawyers;  if  attornies  could  wind  a  man  up  again,  after  he 
has  been  fairly  run  down,  I  guess  thej'd  be  ft  pretty  harmless  sort  of 
folks. 

This  explanation  restored  my  good  humour,  and  as  I  could  not 
quit  my  companion,  and  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  leave  me,  I  made 
up  my  mind  te  travel  with  him  to  Fort  Lawrence,  the  limit  of  hk» 
eireuH. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THB  CLOCKMAKBR. 

I  HAD  heard  of  Yankee  clock  pedlars,  tin  pedlars,  and  bible  pedlars; 
especially  of  him  who  sold  Polyglot  BiblesCotf  in  English)  to  the 
amount  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  The  house  of  every  substantial 
farmer  had  three  substantial  ornaments,  a  wooden  clock,  a  tin  reflec- 
tor, and  a  Polyglot  Bible.  How  is  it  that  an  American  can  sell  hifr 
wares,  at  whatever  price  he  pleases,  where  a  blue-nose  would  fail  t4> 
make  a  sale  at  all?  I  will  enquire  of  the  Clockmaker  the  secret  of  his^ 
success. 

What  a  pity  it  is,  Bffr.  Slick  (for  such  wat  his  name),  what  a  pity 
His,  said  I,  that  you,  who  are  so  successful  in  teaching  these  people 
the  yalue  of  cloeka^  could  not  also  teach  them  the  value  of  time.  I 
guess,  said  he,  they  have  got  that  ring  to  grow  on  their  horns  yet, 
which  every  four  year  old  has  in  our  country.  We  reckon  hours  and  i 
minutes  to  be  dollars  and  cents.  They  do  nothing  in  these  parts, /\ 
but  eat,  drink,  smoke,  sleep,  ride  about,  lounge  at  taverns,  make 
speeches  at  temperance  meetings,  and  talk  about  **  House  of  Assent 
bly.**  If  a  man  don*t  hoe  his  corn,  and  he  don*t  get  a  crop,  he  saya 
it  is  all  owing  to  the  Bank ;  and  if  he  runs  into  debt  and  is  sued,  why 
he  says  the  lawyers  are  a  curse  to  thecountry.  They  are  a  most  idle 
set  of  folks,  I  tell  you. 

But  how  is  it,  said  I,  that  you  manage  to  sell  such  an  immense 
number  of  clocks  (which  certainly  cannot  be  called  necessary  arti* 
cles]  among  a  people  with  whom  there  seems  to  be  so  great  a  scar- 
city of  money  ? 
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Mr.  Slick  paused,  as  if  considering  the  propriety  of  answering  the 
4|gestioo,  and  looking  me  in  the  face,  said,  in  a  confidential  tone. 
Why,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  tell  you,  for  the  market  is  glutted,  and  I 
ahall  quit  this  circuit.  It  is  done  by  a  knowledge  of  soft  sawder  and 
hwfnan  natur.  But  here  is  Deacon  Flint's,  said  he,  I  have  but  one 
clock  left,  and  I  guess  I  will  sell  it  to  him. 

At  the  gate  of  a  most  oomibrtabie  looking  farm-house  stood  Dea- 
con Flint,  a  respectable  old  man,  who  had  understood  the  yaKie  of 
time  better  than  most  of  his  neighbours,  if  one  might  judge  from  the 
appearance  of  every  thing  about  him.  After  the  usual  salutation, 
4n  ittTitation  to  '' alight"  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Slick,  who  said,  he 
wished  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Flint  before  he  left  Colchester. 

We  had  hardly  entered  the  house,  before  the  Clockmaker  pointed 
to  the  view  from  the  window,  and  addressing  himself  to  me,  said,  if 
I  was  to  tell  ttiem  in  Connecticut,  there  was  such  a  farm  as  this 
away  down  east  hei^  in  Nova  Scotia,  they  wouldn't  believe  me — why 
there  atnt  such  a  location  in  all  New  England.  The  Deacon  has  a 
hundred  acres  of  dyke— ^venty,  said  the  Deacon,  only  seventy.  Well, 
seventy ;  but  then  there  is  your  fine  deep  bottom,  why  I  could  run  a 
ramrod  into  it— Interval,  we  call  it,  said  the  Deacon,  who  though 
evidently  pleased  at  this  eulogium,  seemed  to  wish  the  experiment  of 
the  ramrod  to  be  tried  in  the  right  place — Well,  intervalif  you  please 
(though  Professor  Eleazer  Cumstick,  in  his  work  on  Ohio,  calls  them 
bottoms),  is  just  as  good  as  dyke.  Then  there  is  that  water  privi- 
lege, worth  3,000  or  4,000  dollars,  twice  as  good  as  what  Governor 
Cass  paid  15,000  dollars  for.  I  wonder.  Deacon,  you  don't  put  up 
a  carding  mill  on  it:  the  same  works  would  carry  a  turning  lathe,  a 

shingle  machine,  a  circular  saw,  grind  bark,  and Too  old,  said 

the  Deacon,  too  old  for  all  those  speculations — Old,  repeated  the 
Clockmaker,  not  yon ;  why  you  are  worth  half  a  dozen  of  the  young 
men  we  see,  now  a-days,  you  are  young  enough  to  have — ^here  he 
'  said  something  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  which  1  did  not  distinctly 
.  hear;  but  whatever  it  was,  the  Deacon  was  pleased,  he  smiled  and 
said  he  did  not  think  of  such  things  now. 

But  your  beasts,  dear  me,  your  beasts  must  be  put  in  and  have  a 
feed;  saying  which, he  went  out  to  order  them  to  be  taken  to  the  stable.' 

As  the  old  gentleman  closed  the  door  after  him,  Mr.  Slick  drew 
near  to  me,  and  said  in  an  under  tone,  that  is  what  I  call  *'8ofl 
sawder"  An  Englishman  would  pass  that  man  as  a  sheep  passes 
a  hog  in  a  pasture,  without  looking  at  him ;  or,  said  he,  looking 
rather  archly.  If  he  was  mounted  on  a  pretty  smart  horse,  I  guess 
he'd  trot  away,  if  he  could.  Now  I  find — Here  his  lecture  on  **  soft 
sawder  "  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Flint.  Jist  come  to 
say  good  bye,  Mrs.  Flint.  What,  have  you  sold  all  your  clocks? 
yes,  and  very  low,  too,  for  money  is  scarce,  and  1  wished  to  close 
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the  coDcarn ;  no,  I  am  wrong  in  saying  all,  for  I  have  just  ono 
left.  Neighbour  SteeFs  wife  asked  to  have  the  refusal  of  it,  but 
I  guess  I  won't  sell  it ;  I  had  but  two  of  them,  this  one  and  the 
feller  of  it  that  I  sold  Governor  Lincoln.  .  General  Green,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Maine,  said  he*d  give  me  50  dollars  .for 
this  here  one — it  has  composition  wheels  and  patent  axles,  it  is  a 
beautiful  article-^-a  real  first  chop — no  mistake,  genuine  superfine, 
l)ut  I  guess  rU  take  it  back;  and  beside.  Squire  Hawk  might  think 
kinder  harder  that  I  did  not  give  him  the  offer.  Dear  me,  said  Mrs. 
Flint,  I  should  like  to  see  it;  where  is  it?  It  is  in  a  chest  of  mine 
over  the  way,  at  Tom  Tape's  store.  I  guess  he  can  ship  it  on  to 
EastporL     That's  a  good  man,  said  Mrs.  Flint,  jist  let's  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Slick,  willing  to  oblige,  yielded  to  these  entreaties,  and  soon 
produced  the  clock — a  gawdy,  highly  varnished,  trumpery  looking 
affair.  He  placed  it  on  the  chimney-piece  where  its  beauties  were 
pointed  out  and  duly  appreciated  by  Mrs.  Flint,  whose  admiration 
was  about  ending  in  a  proposal,  when  Mr.  Flint  returned  from  giving 
his  directions  about  the  care  of  the  horsea.  The  Deacon  praised 
the  clock,  he  too  thought  it  a  handsome  one ;  but  the  Deacon  was 
a  prudent  man,  he  had  a  watch — he  was  sorry,  but  he  had  no  oo- 
^asion  for  a  clock.  I  guess  you're  in  the  wrong  furrow  this  time, 
Deacon,  it  an't  for  sale,  said  Mr,  Slick;  and  if  it  was,  I  reckon 
neighbour  Steel's  wife  would  have  it,  for  she  gives  me  no  peace 
about  it.  Mrs.  Flint  said,  that  Mr.  Steel  had  enough  to  do,  poor 
roan,  to  pay  his  interest,  without  buying  clocks  for  his  wife.  It's  no 
concarn  of  mine,  said  Mr.  Slick,  so  long  as  he  pays  me,  what  he 
has  to  do,  but  I  guess  I  don't  want  to  sell  it,  and  besides  it  comes 
too  high ;  that  clock  can't  be  made  at  Rhode  Island  under  40  dollars. 
Why  it  an't  possible,  said  the  Glockmaker,  in  [apparent  surprise, 
looking  at  his  watch,  why  as  I'm  alive  it  is  4  o'clock,  and  if  I  hav'nt 
been  two  hours  here — how  on  airth  shall  I  reach  River  Philip  to- 
night? ril  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Flint,  I'll  leave  the  clock  in  your 
care  till  I  return  on  my  way  to  the  States^r-l'll  set  it  a-going  and 
put  it  to  the  right  time. 

As  soon  as  this  operation  was  performed,  he  delivered  the  key  to 
(he  Deacon  wUh  a  sort  of  serio-comic  injunction  to  wind  up  the  clock 
every  Saturday  night,  which  Mrs.  Flint  said  she  would  take  care 
should  be  done,  and  promised  to  remind  her  husband  of  it,  in  case 
he  should  chance  to  forget  it. 

That,  said  the  Glockmaker,  as  soon  as  wo  were  mounted,  that  I 
call '  human  naturP  Now  that  clock  is  sold  for  40  dollars — ^it  coat 
me  just  6  dollars  and  50  cents.  Mrs.  Flint  will  never  let  Mrs^ 
Steel  have  the  refusal — nor  .will  the  Deacon  learn  until  I  call  for  the 
clock  that  having  once  indulged  in  the  use  of  a  superfluity,  how 
^ifTicult  it  is  to  give  it  up.    We  can  do  without  any  article  of  luxijiry 
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we  have  never  had,  but  when  once  obtained,  it  is  not  *in  human 
natur'  to  surrender  it  voluntarily.  Of  Ofteen  thousand  sold  by 
myself  and  partners  in  this  Province,  twelve  thousand  were  left  in 
this  manner,  and  only  ten  clocks  were  ever  returned— -when  we 
called  for  them  they  invariably  bought  them.  We  trust  to  ^soft 
sawder  to  get  them  into  the  house,  and  to  '  human  naiur'  that  they 
never  come  out  of  it. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  SILENT    GIBLS. 

Do  you  see  them  are  swallows,  said  the  Clockmaker,  how  low 
Hiey  fly?  Well,  I  presume,  we  shall  have  rain  right  away,  and 
them  Doisy  critturs,  them  gulls,  how  close  they  keep  to  the  water 
down  there  in  the  Shubenacaditf ;  well  that's  a  sure  sign.  If  we 
study  natur,  we  don't  wont  no  thermometer.  But  I  guess  we  shall 
foe  in  time  to  get  under  cover  in  a  shingle-maker's  shed,  about  three 
miles  ahead  on  us. 

We  had  just  reached  the  deserted  hovel  when  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

I  reckon,  said  the  Clockmaker,  as  he  sat  himself  down  on  a 
bundle  of  shingles,  I  reckon  tbey  are  bad  ofl*  for  inns  in  this  country. 
When  a  felter  is  too  lazy  to  work  here,  he  paints  his  name  over  his 
door,  and  calls  it  a  tavern,  and  as  like  as  not  he  makes  the  whole 
neighbourhood  as  lazy  as  himself — it  is  about  as  easy  to  find  a  good 
inn  in  Halifax,  as  it  is  to  find  wool  on  a  goat's  back.  An  inn,  to  be  a 
good  concarn,  must  be  built  a  purpose,  you  can  no  more  make  a  good 
tavern  out  of  a  common  dwelling-house,  I  expect,  than  a  good  coat  out 
of  an  old  pair  of  trowsers.  They  are  eternal  lazy,  you  may  depend- 
now  there  might  be  a  grand  spec  made  there,  in  building  a  good  Inn 
and  a  good  Church.  What  a  sacrilegious  and  unnatural  union,  said 
I^,  with  most  unaffected  surprise.  Not  at  all,  said  Mr.  Slick,  we  build 
both  on  speculation  in  the  States,  and  make  a  good  deal  of  profit  out 
of  'em  too,  I  tell  you.  We  look  out  a  good  sightly  place,  in  a  town 
like  Halifax,  that  is  pretty  considerably  well  peopled  with  /oiks  that 
are  good  marks ;  and  if  there  is  no  real  right  down  good  preacher 
among  them,  we  build  a  handsome  Church,  touched  off  like  a  New- 
York  liner,  a  real  taking,  looking  thing — and  then  we  look  out  for  a 
preacher,  a  crack  man,  a  regular  ten-horse-power  chap— well,  we 
hire  him,  and  we  have  to  give  pretty  high  wages  too,  say  twelve 
iMindred  or  sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  We  take  him  at  first  on 
Inal  for  a  Sabbath  or  two,  to  try  his  paces,  and  if  he  takes  with  the 
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folka,  if  he  goes  down  well  we  clinch  the  bargain^  and  let  and  sell  the 
pews;  and  I  tell  you  it  pays  well  and  makes  a  real  good  investment. 
There  were  few  better  specs  among  us  than  Inns  and  Churches,  until 
the  Railroads  came  on  the  carpet — as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  new 
preacher  wears  ofT,  we  hire  another,  and  that  keeps  up  the  steam. 
1  trust  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  my  friend,  said  I,  ere  the  rage 
foe  speculation  introduces  "  the  money-changers  into  the  temple," 
with  us. 

Mr.  Slick  looked  at  me  with  a  most  ineffable  expression  of  pity  and 
surprise.  Depend  on  it,  sir,  said  he,  with  a  most  philosophical  air, 
this  Province  is  much  behind  the  intelligence  of  the  age.  But  if  it  i& 
behind  us  in  that  respect,  it  is  a  long  chalk  ahead  en  us  in  others.  I 
never  seed  or  heard  tell  of  a  country  that  had  so  many  natural  pri- 
vileges as  this.  Why  there  are  twice  as  many  harbours  and  water 
powers  here,  as  we  have  all  the  way  from  Eastport  to  New  Orleens. 
They  have  all  they  can  ax,  and  more  than  they  desarve.  They  have 
iron,  coal,  slate,  grindstone,  lime,  firestone,  gypsum,  freestone,  and 
a  list  as  long  as  an  auctioneer's  catalogue.  But  they  are  either  asleep, 
or  stone  blind  to  them.  Their  shores  are  crowded  with  fish,  and 
their  lands  covered  with  wood.  A  government  that  lays  as  light  on 
'em  as  a  down  counterpin,  and  no  taxes.  Then  look  at  their  dykes. 
The  Lord  seems  to  have  made  'em  on  purpose  for  such  lazy  folks.  If 
you  were  to  tell  the  citizens  of  our  country  that  these  dykes  had  been 
cropped  for  a  hundred  years  without  manure,  they'd  say,  they 
guessed  you  had  seen  Col.  Crockett,^  the  greatest  hand  at  a  flan  in  our 
nation.  You  have  heerd  tell  of  a  man  who  could'nt  me  London  for 
the  houses,  I  tell  you,  if  we  had  this  country,  you  couldn't  see  the 
harbours  for  the  shipping.  There'd  be  a  rush  of  folks  to  it,  as  there 
is  in  one  of  our  inns,  to  the  dinner  table,  when  they  sometimes  get 
jammed  together  in  the  door-way,  and  a  man  has  to  take  a  running 
leap  over  their  heads,  afore  he  can  get  in.  A  little  nigger  boy  in  New 
York  found  a  diamond  worth  2,000  dollars ;  well,  he  sold  it  to  a 
watchmaker  for  60  cents — ^the  little  critter  didn't  know  no  better. 
Vour  people  4ireju9i  like  the  nkgger  hoy^  they  don't  know  the  value 
of  their  diamond. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  monkeys  are  no  good  ?  because  they  chatter 
all  day  long — so  do  the  niggers— and  so  do  the  blue-noses  of  Nova 
Scotia — ^its  all  talk  and  no  work ;  now,  with  us  its  all  work  and  no 
talk— in  our  shipyards,  our  factories,  our  mills,  and  even  in  ourt 
vessels,  there's  no  talk — a  man  can't  work  and  talk  too.  I  guess  if  I 
you  were  at  the  factories  at  Lowel  we'd  show  you  a  wonder— :/iwj 
hundred  ffaUs  at  work  together  dll  m  silence.  I  don't  think  our/ 
great  country  has  such  a  real  natural  curiosity  as  that — I  expect  thet 
world  don't  contain  the  beat  of  that;  for  a  woman's  tongue  goes  so' 
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dick  of  lUelf ,  without  water  power  or  steam,  and  mores  so  easy  on 
its  lilnges,  that  its  no  easy  matter  to  put  a  spring  stop  on  it,  I  tell  you 
—it  comes  as  natural  as  drinkin  mint  julip« 

I  don't  pretend  to  say  the  galls  don*t  nullify  the  rule,  sometimes 
at  intermission  and  arter  hours,  but  when  they  do,  if  they  don't  let 
go,  then  its  a  pity.  You  have  heerd  a  school  come^oot  of  little  boys. 
Lord,  its  no  touch  to  it ;  or  a  flock  of  geese  at  it,  they  are  no  more  a 
match  for  'em  than  a  pony  is  for  a  coach-'horse.  But  when  they  are  at 
work,  all's  as  still  as  sleep  and  no  snoring.  I  guess  we  have  a  right  to 
brag  o'  that  inyention — ^we  trained  the  dear  critters,  so  they  don't 
think  of  striking  the  minutes  and  seconds  no  longer. 

Now  the  folks  of  Halifax  take  it  all  out  in  talking— 4hey  talk  <tf 
steanKboato,  whalers,  and  rait-roads— ^but  they  all  end  where  they 
begin~in  talk.  I  don't  think  I'd  be  oat  in  my  latitude,  if  I  was  to 
say  they  beat  the  women  kind  at  that.  One  fellow  says,  I  talk  of 
going  to  England— another  says,  I  talk  of  going  to  the  Country— 
^  while  a  third  says,  I  talk  of  going  to  sleep.  If  we  happen  to  speak  of 
such  things,  we  say,  *  I'm  right  oif  down  East;  or  I'm  away  off 
South,'  and  away  we  go  jist  like  a  streak  of  lightning. 

When  we  want  folks  to  talk,  we  pay  'em  for  it,  such  as  ministers, 
lawyers,  and  members  of  congress;  but  then  we  expect  the  use  of 
their  tongues,  and  not  their  hands;  and  when  we  pay  folks  to  work, 
we  expect  the  use  of  their  hands,  and  not  their  tongues.  I  guess  work 
don't  come  kind  o'  natural  to  the  people  of  this  province,  no  more 
than  it  does  to  a  full-bred  horse.  I  expect  they  think  they  hare  a  little 
too  much  Mood  in  'em  for  work,  for  they  are  near  about  as  proud  M 
they  are  lazy. 

Now  the  bees  know  how  to  sarve  out  such  chaps,  for  they  have 
their  drones  too.  Well,  they  reckon  ito  no  fun,  a  making  honey  all 
summer,  for  these  idle  critters  to  eat  all  winter — so  they  give  'em 
Lynch  Law.  They  have  a  regutar  built  mob  of  citizens,  and  string 
up  the  drones  like  the  Vixburg  gamUers.  Their  maxim  is,  and  not 
4  bad  one  neither,  I  guess,  '  no  work  no  honey.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COimSESATlONS  AT  TUB   RIVER  PHILIP. 

It  was  tate  before  we  arrived  at  Pugnose's  Inn — the  evening,waft 
cool,  and  a  Are  was  cheering  and  comfortable.  Mr.  Slick  declined 
Any  share  in  the  bottle  of  wine,  he  said  he  was  dyspeptic ;  and  a  glass 
or  two  soon  conrinced  me,  that  it  was  likely  to  produce  in  me  some- 
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thing  worse  than  dyspepsy.    It  was  speedily  removed,  and  we  drew 
up  to  the  fire. 

Taking  a  small  penknife  from  his  pocket,  he  began  to  whittle  a  thin 
piece  of  dry  wood,  which  lay  on  the  hearth,  and,  after  musing  some 
time,  said,  I  guess  youVe  never  been  in  the  States.  I  replied  that 
I  had  not,  but  that  before  I  returned  to  England  I  proposed  visiting 
that  country.  There,  said  he,  you'll  see  the  great  Daniel  Webster 
— -he*s  a  great  man,  I  tell  you  ;  Ring  William,  number  4,  I  guess, 
would  be  no  match  for  him  as  an  orator — he*d  talk  him  out  of  sight  \f^ 
half  an  hour.  If  he  was  in  your  House  of  Commons,  I  reckon  he'd 
make  some  of  your  great  folks  look  pretty  streaked — he*s  a  true 
patriot  and  statesman,  the  first  in  our  country,  and  a  most  particular 
cute  Lawyer.  There  was  a  Quaker  chap  too  cute  for  him  once  tho*. 
This  Quaker,  a  pretty  knowin*  old  shaver,  had  a  cause  down  to 
Rhode  Island;  so  he  went  to  Daniel  to  hire  him  to  go  down  and 
plead  his  case  for  him  ;  so  says  he,  Lawyer  Webster,  what's  your 
fee?  Why,  says  Daniel,  let  me  see,  I  have  to  go  down  south  to 
Washington,  to  plead  the  great  insurance  case  of  the  Hartford  Com- 
pany— and  I've  got  to  beat  Cincinnati  to  attend  the  Convention,  and 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  to  Rhode  Island  without  great  loss  and 
great  fatigue ;  it  would  cost  you,  may  be,  more  than  you'd  be  willing 
to  give. 

Well,  the  Quaker  looked  pretty  white  about  the  gills,  I  tell  you^ 
when  he  heard  this,  for  he  could  not  do  without  him  no  how,  and  ha 
did  not  like  this  preliminary  talk  of  his  at  all — at  last  he  made  bold 
to  ask  him  the  worst  of  it,  what  he  would  take?  Why,  says  Daniel, 
I  always  liked  the  Quakers,  they  are  a  quiet  peaceable  people  who 
never  go  to  law  if  they  can  help  it,  and  it  would  bo  better  for  our 
great  country  if  there  were  more  such  people  in  it.  I  never  seed  or 
heerd  tell  of  any  harm  in  'em,  eicept  going  the  whole  figure  for 
Gineral  Jackson,  and  that  everlastin'  almighty  villain,  Van  Buren ; 
yes,  I  love  the  Quakers,  I  hope  they'll  go  the  Webster  ticket  yet— and 
I'll  go  for  you  as  low  as  I  can  any  way  afford,  say  1,000  dollars. 

The  Quaker  well  nigh  fainted  when  he  heerd  this ;  but  he  was 
pretty  deep  too ;  so  says  he.  Lawyer,  that's  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
I  have  more  causes  there ;  if  I  give  you  the  1,000  dollars  will  you 
plead  the  other  cases  I  shall  have  to  give  you?  Yes,  says  Daniel,  I 
will  to  the  best  of  my  humble  abilities.  So  down  they  went  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  Daniel  tried  the  case  and  carried  it  for  the  Quaker. 
Well,  the  Quaker  he  goes  round  to  all  the  folks  that  had  suits  in 
court,  and  says  he,  what  will  you  give  me  if  I  get  the  great  Daniel 
to  plead  for  you?  It  cost  me  1,000  dollars  for  a  fee,  but  now  he  and 
I  are  pretty  thick,  and  as  he  is  on  the  spot,  I'd  get  him  to  plead  cheap 
for  you — so  he  got  three  hundred  dollars  from  one,  and  two  from 
another,  and  soon,  until  he  got  eleven  hundred  dollars,  jist  one  huny 
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4]rcd  dollars  more  than  he  gave.  Daniel  was  in  a  great  rage  when 
he  heerd  this;  what,  said  he,  do  you  think  I  would  agree  to  your  let^ 
ting  me  out  like  a  horse  to  hire?  Friend  Daniel,  said  the  Quaker, 
didst  thou  not  undertake  to  plead  all  such  cases  as  I  should  have  to 
give  thee?  If  thou  wilt  not  stand  to  thy  agreement,  neither  will  I 
stand  to^mine.  Daniel  laughed  out  ready  to  split  his  sides  at  this. 
Well,  says  he,  I  guess  I  might  as  well  stand  still  for  you  to  put  the 
bridle  on  this  time,  for  you  have  fairly  pinned  me  up  in  a  corner  of 
the  fence  any  how — so  he  went  good  humouredly  to  work  and  plead- 
ed them  all. 

This  lazy  fellow,  Pugnose,  continued  the  Glockmaker,  that  keeps 
this  inn,  is  going  to  sell  off  and  go  to  the  States;  he  says  he  has  to 

rwork  too  hard  here ;  that  the  markets  are  dull,  and  the  winters  too 
long ;  and  he  guesses  he  can  live  easier  there;  I  guess  he*ll  Ond  his 
mistake  afore  he  has  been  there  long.  Why  our  country  aint  to  be 
compared  to  this,  on  no  account  whatever;  our  country  never  made 
us  to  be  the  great  nation  we  are,  but  we  made  the  country.  How  on 
airth  could  we,  if  we  were  all  like  old  Pugnose,  as  lazy,  as  ugly, 
make  that  cold  thin  soil  of  New-England  produce  what  it  does? 
Why,  sir,  the  land  between  Boston  and  Salem  would  starve  a  flock 
of  geese;  and  yet  look  at  Salem,  it  has  more  cash  than  would  bay 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  King.  We  rise  early,  live  frugally,  and  work 
Vlafe  :  what  we  get  we  take  care  of.  To  all  this  we  add  enterprise 
and  intelligence — a  feller  who  finds  work  too  hard  here,  had  better 
not  go  to  the  States.  I  met  an  Irishman,  one  Pat  Lannigan,  last 
week,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  States;  why,  says  I,  Pat,  what 
on  airth  brought  you  back?  Bad  luck  to  them,  says  Pat,  if  I  warn't 
properly  bit.  What  do  you  get  a  day  in  Nova  Scotia  ?  says  Judge 
Beler  to  me.  Four  shillings,  your  Lordship,  says  I.  There  are  no 
Lords  here,  says  he,  we  are  all  free.  Well,  says  be,  1*11  give  you  as 
much  in  one  day  as  you  can  earn  there  in  two;  Til  give  you  eight 
shillings.  Long  life  to  your  Lordship,  says  I.  So  next  day  to  it  I 
went  with  a  party  of  men  a-digging  a  piece  of  canal,  and  if  it  wasnU 
a  hot  day  my  name  is  not  Pat  Lannigan.  Presently  I  looked  up  and 
straightened  ray  back,  says  I  to  a  comrade  of  mine,  Mick,  says  I, 
Tm  very  dry ;  with  that,  says  the  overseer,  we  don't  allow  gentlemen 
to  talk  at  their  work  in  this  country.  Faith,  I  soon  found  out  for  my 
two  days'  pay  in  one,  I  had  to  do  two  days'  work  in  one,  and  pay  two 
weeks*  board  in  one,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  found  myself  no 
better  off  in  pocket  than  in  Nova  Scotia;  while  the  devil  a  bone  in 
my  body  that  didn't  ache  with  pain,  and  as  for  my  nose  it  took  to 
bleeding,  and  bled  day  and  night  entirely.  Upon  my  soul,  Mr.  Slick, 
said  he,  the  poor  labourer  does  not  last  long  in  your  country;  what 
with  new  rum,  hard  labour,  and  hot  weather,  you  11  see  the  graves 
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of  the  Irish  each  side  of  the  canals,  for  all  the  world  like  two  rows 
of  potatoes  in  a  field  that  haye  forgot  to  come  up. 

It  is  a  land,  sir,  continued  the  Clockmaker,  of  hard  work.  We 
have  two  kind  of  slaves,  the  niggers  and  the  white  slaves.  All  Eu- 
ropean labourers  and  blacks  who  come  out  to  us,  do  our  hard  bodily 
work,  while  we  direct  it  to  a  profitaUe  end ;  neither  rich  nor  poor,i 
high  nor  low,  with  us,  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  Our  whole  capital  iv 
in  active  operation,  and  our  whole  population  is  in  active  employment. 
Au  idle  fellow,  likePugnose,  who  runs  away  to  us,  is  clapt  into  harness 
afore  he  knows  where  he  is,  and  is  made  to  work ;  like  a  horse  that  re- 
fuses to  draw,  he  is  put  into  the  Team-boat;  he  finds  some  before  him, 
and  others  behind  him,  he  mtut  either  dra/w^  or  b^  dragged  to  death. 


CHAPTER  V. 

jcsncB  mriFOG. 

In  the  morning  the  Clockmaker  informed  me  that  a  lusUce's  Court 
was  to  be  held  that  day  at  Pugnose's  Inn,  and  be  guessed  he  could 
do  a  little  business  among  the  country  folks  that  would  be  assem- 
bled there.  Some  of  them,  he  said,  owed  him  for  clocks,  and  it 
would  save  him  the  world  of  travelling,  to  have  the  Justice  and  Con- 
stable to  drive  them  up  together.  If  you  want  a  fat  wether,  there^s 
nothing  like  penning  up  the  whole  flock  in  a  corner.  I  guess,  said 
he,  if  General  Campbell  knew  what  sort  of  a  man  that  are  magistrate 
was,  he'd  disband  him  pretty  quick,  he*s  a  regular  suck-egg— *a  dis- 
grace to  the  country.  I  guess  if  he  acted  that  way  in  Kentucky, 
he'd  get  a  breakfast  of  cold  lead  some  morning,  out  of  the  small 
eend  of  a  rifle,  he'd  find  pretty  difficult  to  digest.  They  tell  me  he 
issues  three  hundred  writs  a  year,  the  cost  of  which,  including  that 
tarnation  Constable's  fees,  can't  amount  to  nothing  less  than  8,000 
dollars  per  annum.  If  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webstor  had  him  afore  a 
jury,  1  reckon  he'd  turn  him  inside  out,  and  slip  him  back  again,  as 
quick  as  an  old  stocking.  He'd  paint  him  to  the  life ,  as  plain  to 
be  known  as  the  head  of  Gineral  Jackson.  He's  jist  a  fit  feller  for 
Lynch  law,  to  be  tried,  hanged,  and  damned,  all  at  once»-*there's 
more  nor  him  in  the  country — there*s  some  of  the  breed  in  every 
jcountry  in  the  Province,  jist  one  or  two  to  do  th% dirty  work,  as  we 
keep  niggers  for  jobs  that  would  give  a  white  man  the  cholera. 
They  ought  to  pay  his  passage,  as  we  do  with  such  crittors,  tell  him 
his  place  is  taken  in  the  Mail  Coach,  and  if  he  is  found  here  after 
twenty^four  hours,  they'd  make  a  carpenter's  plumb-bob  of  him,  and 
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hang  him  outside  the  church  steeple,  to  try  if  it  was  perpendicular. 
Hejlmost  always  giyes  judgment  for  plaintiff,  and  if  the  poor  defendant 
has  an  offset,  he  makes  him  sue  it,  so  that  it  grinds  a  grist  both  ways 
for  him,  like  the  upper  and  lower  millstone. 

People  soon  began  to  assemble,  some  on  foot,  and  others  on  horse- 
back and  in  waggons— -Pugnose's  tavern  was  all  bustle  and  confu- 
sion«--nainti£b.  Defendants,  and  witnesses,  all  talking,  quarrelling, 
explaining,  and  drinking.  Here  come*s  the  Squire,  said  one ;  Vm 
thinking  his  horse  carries  more  roguery  than  law,  said  another; 
they  must  have  been  in  proper  want  of  timber  to  make  a  justice  of, 
said  a  third,  when  they  took  such  a  crooked  stick  as  that;  sap- 
headed  enough  too  for  refuse,  said  a  stout  kwking  farmer;  may  be  so, 
said  another,  but  as  hard  at  the  heart  as  a  log  of  elm ;  howsomever, 
said  a  third,  1  hope  it  wont  be  long  afore  he  has  the  wainy  edge 
scored  off  of  him,  any  how.  Many  more  such  remarks  were  made, 
all  drawn  from  familiar  objects,  but  all  eipressive  of  bitterness  and 
contempt. 

He  carried  one  or  two  large  books  with  him  in  his  gig,  and  a  con- 
siderable roll  of  papers.  As  soon  as  the  obsequious  Mr.  Pugnose  saw 
him  at  the  door,  he  assisted  him  to  alight,  ushered  him  into  the 
'*  best  room,"  and  desired  the  constable  to  attend  ^*  the  Squire.*' 
The  crowd  immediately  entered,  and  the  constable  opened  the  court 
in  due  form,  and  commanded  silence. 

Ta^ng  out  a  long  list  of  causes,  Mr.  Pettifog  commenced  reading 
the  names — James  Sharp  versus  John  Slug — call  John  Slug;  John 
Slug  being  duly  called,  and  not  answering,  was  defaulted.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeded  to  default  some  20  or  30  persons;  at  last  he 
came  to  a  cause,  William  Hare  versus  Dennis  O'Brien — call  Dennis 
O'Brien ;  here  I  am,  said  a  voice  from  the  other  room— here  1  am, 
who  has  anything  to  say  to  Dennis  O'Brien?  Make  less  noise,  sir, 
said  the  Justice,  or  I'll  commit  you.  Commit  me,  is  it,  said  Dennis, 
take  care  then.  Squire,  you  don't  commit  yourself.  You  are  sued 
by  William  Hare  for  three  pounds  for  a  month's  board  and  lodging, 
whathayeyouto  say  to  itt  Say  toit,  said  Dennis,  did  you  ever  hear 
what  Tim  Doyle  said  when  he  was  going  to  be  hanged  for  stealing 
a  pigt  says  he,  if  the  pig  hadm^t  squeeled  in  the  bag,  I'd  never  have 
been  found  ont^  so  I  wouldn't — so  I'U  take  warning  by  Tim  Doyle's 
fate ;  I  say  nothing,  let  him  prove  it.  Here  Mr.  Hare  was  called 
upon  for  his  proof,  but  taking  it  lor  granted  that  the  board  would  be 
admitted,  and  the  defence  openedr  he  was  not  prepared  with  proof, 
I  deaiand,  iuiid  Demris,  I  demand  an  unsuit.  Here  there  was  a  consul*^ 
tatioD  between  the  Justice  and  the  Platntiff,  when  the  Justice  said,  I 
shall  not  nonsuit  bim,  I  shall  continue  the  cause.  What,  hang  it  up 
till  next  Goufft— you  had  better  hang  me  up  then  at  once — how  can  » 
^leor  0ian  come  here  so  often—this  may  be  the  entertainment  Pug- 
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nose  advertises  for  horses,  but  by  Jacquers,  it  is  no  entertainment 
for  me — I  admit,  then,  sooner  than  come  again.  I  admit  it.  )(ou 
admit  you  owe  him  three  pounds  then  for  a  month's  board?  I  ad- 
mit no  such  thing,  I  say  I  boarded  with  him  a  month,  and  was  like 
Pat  Moran's  cow  at  the  end  of  it,  at  the  lifting,  bad  luck  to  him.  A 
neighbour  was  here  called,  who  proved  that  the  three  pounds  might 
be  the  usual  price.  And  do  you  know  I  taught  his  children  to  write 
at  the  school,  said  Dennis — You  might,  answered  the  witness — And 
what  is  that  worth  1  1  don't  know — ^You  don't  know,  faith  I  believe 
you're  right,  said  Dennis,  for  if  the  children  are  half  as  big  rogues 
as  the  father,  they  might  leave  writing  alone,  or  they'd  be  like  to  be 
"  hanged  for  forgery.  Here  Dennis  produced  his  account  for  teaching 
five  children,  two  quarters,  at  9  shillings  a  quarter  each,  4/.  10s.  I 
am  sorry,  Mr.  O'Brien,  said  the  Justice,  very  sorry,  but  your  defence 
will  not  avail  you,  your  account  is  too  large  for  one  Justice,  any  sum 
over  three  pounds  must  be  sued  before  two  magistrates— But  I  only 
want  to  oiTset  as  much  as  will  pay  the  board — It  can't  be  done  in  this 
shape,  said  the  magistrate ;  1  will  consult  Justice  Doolittle,  my  neigh- 
bour, and  if  Mr.  Hare  won't  settle  with  you,  I  will  sue  it  for  you. 
Well,  said  Dennis,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  there  is  not  so  big  a  rogue 
as  Hare  on  the  whole  river,  save  and  except  one  scoundrel  who  shall 
be  nameless,  making  a  significant  and  humble  bow  to  the  Justice. 
Here  there  was  a  general  laugh  throughout  the  Court — Dennis  retired 
to  the  next  room  to  indemnify  himself  by  another  glass  of  grog,  and 
venting  his  abuse  against  Hare  and  the  Magistrate.  Disgusted  at  the 
gross  partiality  of  the  Justice,  I  also  quitted  the  Court,  fully  concur- 
ring in  the  opinion,  though  not  in  the  language,  that  Dennis  was 
giving  utterance  to  in  the  bar-room. 

Pettifog  owed  his  elevation  to  his  interest  at  an  election.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  subsequent  merits  will  be  as  promptly  rewarded, 
by  his  dismissal  from  a  bench  which  he  disgraceg  and  defiles  by  his 
presence. 


CHAPTER  VI, 

ANECDOTES. 

As  we  mounted  our  horses  to  proceed  to  Amherst,  groups  of  coun-^ 
try  people  were  to  be  seen  standing  about  Pugnose*s  inn,  talking  over 
the  events  of  the  morning,  while  others  were  dispersing  to  their  se- 
veral homes.  . 

A  pretty  prime  superfine  scoundrel,  that  Pettifog,  said  the  Clock- 
maker;  he  and  his  constable  are  well  mated,  and  they've  travelled  in 
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the  same  gear  so  long  together,  that  they  make  about  as  nice  a  yoke 
t)f  rascals,  as  you'll  meet  in  a  day's  ride.  They  pull  together  like 
one  rope  reeved  through  two  blocks.  That  are  constable  was  een 
almost  strangled  t'other  day ;  and  if  he  hadn't  had  a  little  grain  more 
wit  than  his  master,  I  guess  he'd  had  his  wind-pipe  stopped  as  tight 
as  a  bladder.  There  is  an  outlaw  of  a  feller  here,  for  all  the  world 
like  one  of  our  KentuclLy  Squatters,  one  Bill  Smith — a  critter  tiiat 
"neither  fears  man  nor  devil.  SherifT  and  constable  can  make  no 
4iand  of  him — they  can't  catch  him  no  how  ;  and  if  they  do  come  up 
with  him,  he  slips  through  their  fingers  like  an  eel :  and  then,  he 
goes  armed,  and  he  can  knock  the  eye  out  of  a  squirrel  with  a  ball, 
at  fifty  yards  hand  running — a  regular  ugly  customer. 

Well,  Nabb,  the  constable,  had  a  writ  agin  him,  and  he  was  cypher- 
ing a  good  while  how  he  should  catch  him;  at  last  he  hit  on  a  plan 
that  he  thought  was  pretty  clever,  and  he  scheemed  for  a  chance  to 
try  it.  So  one  day  he  heard  that  Bill  was  up  at  Pugnose*s  Inn,  a 
settling  some  business,  and  was  likely  to  be  there  all  night.  Nabb 
waits  till  it  was  considerable  late  in  the  evening,  and  then  he  takes 
his  horse  and  rides  down  to  the  Inn,  and  hitches  his  beast  behind 
the  hay-stack.  Then  he  crawls  up  to  the  window  and  peeps  in,  and 
watches  there  till  Bill  should  go  to  bed,  thinking  the  best  way  to 
catch  them  are  sort  of  animals  is  to  catch  them  asleep.  Well,  he 
kept  Nabb  a  waiting  outside  so  long,  with  his  talking  and  singing,  that 
he  well  nigh  fell  asleep  first  himself;  at  last  BiH  began  to  strip  for 
bed.  First  he  takes  oat  a  long  pocket  pistol,  examines  the  priming, 
and  lays  it  down  on  the  table,  near  the  head  of  the  bed. 

When  Nabb  sees  this,  he  begins  to  creep  like  all  over,  and  feel 
kinder  ugly,  and  rather  sick  of  his  job ;  but  when  he  seed  him  jump 
into  bed,  and  heerd  him  snore  out  a  noise  like  a  man  driving  pigs  to 
market,  he  plucked  up  courage,  and  thought  he  might  do  it  easy  arter 
all  if  he  was  to  open  the  door  softly  and  make  one  spring  on  him 
afore  he  could  wake.  So  round  he  goes,  lifts  up  the  laich  of  his 
door  as.  soft  as  soap,  and  makes  a  jump  right  atop  of  him,  as  he 
lay  on  the  bed.  I  guess  I  got  you  this  time,  said  Nabb.  I  guess 
so  too,  said  Bill,  but  I  wish  you  wouldn't  lay  so  plaguy  heavy 
on  me — ^jist  turn  over,  that's  a  good  fellow,  will  you  ?  .  Wilh  that. 
Bill  lays  his  arm  on  him  to  raise  him  up,  for  he  said  he  was  squeezed 
as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  afore  Nabb  knew  where  he  was,  Bill 
rolled  him  right  over,  and  was  atop  of  him.  Then  he  seized  him  by 
the  throat,  and  twisted  his  pipe,  till  his  eyes  were  as  big  as  saucers, 
his  tongue  grew  six  inches  longer,  while  he  kept  making  faces,  for  all 
the  world  like  the  pirate  that  was  hanged  on  Monument  Hill,  at  Bos- 
ton. It  was  pretty  near  over  with  him,  when  Nabb  thought  of  his 
spurs ;  so  he  just  curled  up  both  heels,  and  drove  the  spurs  right  into 
him ;  he  let  him  have  it  jist  below  his  crupor;  as  Bill  was  naked^  he 
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had  a  fair  chance,  and  he  ragged  him  like  the  leaf  of  a  book  eul  open 
with  year  finger.  At  last,  Bill  could  stand  it  no  longer;  he  let  go  his 
hold,  and  roared  like  a  bull,  and  clapping  both  hands  ahind  hiniy  he 
out  of  the  door  like  a  shot.  If  it  hadnU  been  fo^  them  are  spurs,  I 
guess  Bill  would  have  saved  the  hangman  a  job  of  Nabb  that  time. 

The  Clockmaker  was  an  observing  man,  and  equally  communica- 
tive. Nothing  escaped  his  notice ;  he  knew  every  body's  genealogy* 
history  and  means,  and  like  a  driver  of  an  English  Stage  Coach,  was 
not  unwilling  to  impart  what  he  knew.  Do  you  see  that  snug  look<^ 
f ng  house  there,  said  he,  with  a  short  sarce  garden  afore  it,  that 
belongs  to  Elder  Thomson.  The  elder  is  pretty  close-fisted,  and  holds 
special  fast  to  all  he  gets.  He  is  a  just  man  and  very  pious,  but  I 
have  observed  when  a  man  becomes  near  about  too  good,  ho  is  apt, 
sometimes,  to  slip  ahead  into  avarice,  unless  he  looks  sharper  arter 
his  girths.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Connecticut,  an  old  sea  captain,  who 
was  once  let  in  for  it  pretty  deep  by  a  man  with  a  broader  brim  than 
common,  said  to  me,  '^  friend  Sam,"  says  he,  '*  I  d6n't  like  those  i 
folks  who  are  too  d— n  good. "  There  is,  I  expect,  some  truth  in  it,  | 
tho'  he  needn*t  have  swore  at  all,  but  he  was  an  awful  hand  to  swear. 
Howsomever  that  may  be,  there  is  a  story  about  the  Elder  that's  not 
80  coarse  neither. 

It  appears  an  old  Minister  came  there  once  to  hold  a  meetin*  at  his 
hous&— well,--*afker  meetin'  was  over,  the  Elder  took  the  minister 
all  over  his  farm,  which  is  pretty  tidy,  I  tell  you :  and  he  showed 
him  a  great  Ox  he  had,  and  a  swingeing  big  Pig,  ttiat  weighed  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  weight,  that  he  was  plaguy  proud  of,  but  he 
never  offered  the  old  minister  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink.  The  preach- 
er was  pretty  tired  of  all  this,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  being 
asked  to  partake  with  the  family,  and  tolerably  sharp  set,  he  asked 
one  of  the  boys  to  fetch  him  his  horse  out  of  the  barn.  When  he 
was  taking  leave  of  the  Elder  (there  were  several  folks  by  at  the  time) 
says  he.  Elder  Thomson,  you  have  a  fine  farm  here,  a  very  fine  brm, 
indeed;  you  have  a  large  Ox  too,  a  very  large  Ox;  and  I  think,  said 
he,  I've  seen  tonlay  (Uirningand  looking  him  full  in  the  )ace,  for  he 
intended  to  hit  him  pretty  hard),  /  think  I  have  seen  to-do^  the 
greatest  Hog  lever  earn  m  my  life.  The  neighbours  snickered  a 
good  deal,  and  the  Elder  felt  pretty  streaked.  I  guess  h^'d  give 
his  great  Pig  or  his  great  Ox  either,  if  that  story  hadn^t  got  wind. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GO  AHBAD. 

Whek  we  resumed  our  conversation,  the  Glockmaker  said,  '*  I 
(guess  we  are  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  airth,  and  the 
(nost  enlightened  too." 

y    This  was  rather  too  arrogant  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  I  was  about 

rreplying,  that  whatever  doubts  there  might  be  on  that  subject,  there 

/could  be  none  whatever  that  they  were  the  most  modest;  when  he 

^continued,  **  we  go  ahead,  the  Nova  Scotians  go  astarn."  Our  ships 

j  go  ahead  of  the  ships  of  other  folks,  our  steam-boats  beat  the  British 

I  in  speed,  and  so  do  our  stage-coaches ;  and  I  reckon  a  real  right 

down  New  York  trotter  might  stump  the  univarse  for  going  ^'ahead.*' 

But  since  we  introduced  the  Railroads,  if  we  don'l  go  *' ahead*'  its  a 

pity.     We  never  Caiirly  knew  what  going  the  whole  hog  was  till 

then ;  we  actilly  went  ahead  of  ourselves,  and  that's  no  easy  matter 

I  tell  you.    If  they  only  had  edication  here,  they  might  learn  to  do 

80  too,  but  they  don't  know  nothin'.    You  undervalue  them,  said  I, 

they  have  their  College  and  Academies,  their  grammar  schools  and 

primary  institutions,  and  I  believe  there  are  few  among  them  who 

cannot  read  and  write.  / 

I  guess  all  that*s  nothin',  said  he.    As  for  Latin  and  Greeks  we 

r  don't  valy  it  a  cent ;  we  teach  it,  and  so  we  do  painting  and  music» 

A  ^  because  the  English  do,  and  we  like  to  go  ahead  on  'em,  even  in 

them  are  things.    As  for  reading,  its  well  enough  for  them  that  has 

1  nothing  to  do,  and  writing  is  plaguy  apt  to  bring  a  man  to  States-pri- 

^  son,  particularly  if  he  writes  his  name  so  like  another  man  as  to  have 

It  mistaken  for  his'n.    Cyphering  is  the  thing — if  a  man  knows  how 

to  cypher,  he  is  sure  to  grow  rich.    We  are  a  *^  calculating"  people, 

we  all  cypher. 

A  horse  that  wont  go  ahead,  is  apt  to  run  back,  and  the  more  you 
whip  him  the  faster  he  goes  astarn.  That's  jist  the  way  with  the 
Nova  Scotians  ;  they  have  been  rutfningback  so  fast  lately,  that  they 
have  tumbled  over  a  Bank  or  two,  and  nearly  broke  their  necks ; 
and  now  they've  got  up  and  shook  themselves,  they  swear  their  dirty 
clothes  and  bloody  noses  are  all  owing  to  the  Banks.  I  guess  if 
they  won't  look  ahead  for  the  future,  they'll  lam  to  look  behind,  and 
see  if  there's  a  bank  near  hand  'em. 
{  A  bear  always  goes  down  a  tree  stam  foremost.  He  is  a  cunning 
critter,  he  knows  tanle  safe  to  carry  a  heavy  load  over  his  head,  and 
his  rump  is  so  heavy,  he  don't  like  to  trust  it  over  hisn,  for  fear  it 
might  take  a  lurch,  and  carry  him  heels  over  head  to  the  ground ;  so 
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he  lets  his  staro  down  first,  and  his  head  arter.    I  wish  the  blue- 
noses  woald  find  as  good  an  excuse  in  their  rumps  for  running  back-^ 
wards  as  he  has.    But  the  bear  *' cyphers^"'  he  knows  how  many 
pounds  his  hams  weigh,  and  he  **  calculates''  if  he  carried  them  up  in 
the  air,  they  might  be  top  heavy  for  him. 

If  we  had  this  Province  we'd  go  to  work  and  *•  cypher"  right  off. 
Halifax  is  nothing  without  a  river  or  back  country ;  add  nothing  toA 
nothing,  and  I  guess  you  have  nothing  still — add  a  Railroad  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  how  much  do  you  git?  That  requires  cyphering 
— it  will  cost  300,00©  dollars,  or  76,000  pounds  your  money — add  for 
notions  omitted  in  the  addition  column,  one  third,  and  it  makes  even 
money — 100,000.^aunds.  Interest  at  5  per  cent.  5,000  pounds  a 
year,  now  turn  oTSt  the  slate  and  count  up  freight — I  make  it  up- 
wards of  25,000  pounds  a  year.  If  I  had  you  at  the  desk,  Td  shew 
you  a  bill  of  items.  Now  comes  **  subtracttonr  deduct  cost  of  en- 
gines, wear  and  tear,  and  expenses,  and  what  not,  and  reduce  it  for 
shortness  down  to  5,000  pounds  a  year,  the  amount  of  interest. 
What  figures  have  you  got  now  ?  you  have  an  investment  that  pays 
interest,  I  guess,  and  if  it  don't  pay  more  then  I  don't  know  chalk 
from  cheese.  But  suppose  it  doi|*t,  and  that  it  only  yields  2^  per  cent, 
(and  it  requires  good  cyphering,  I  tell  you,  to  say  how  it  would  act 
with  folk's  that  like  going  astarn  better  than  going  ahead),  what 
woald  them  are  wise  ones  say  then  ?  Why  the  critters  would  say  it 
won't  pay ;  but  I  say  the  sum  ant  half  stated. 

Can  you  count  in  your  head?  Not  to  any  extent,  said  I.  Well, 
that's  an  etarnal  pity,  said  the  Clockmaker,  for  I  should  like  to  show 
you  Yankee  Cyphering,  What  is  the  entire  real  estate  of  Halifax 
worth,  at  a  valeation  ?  I  really  cannot  say.  Ah,,  said  he,  I  see  you 
don't  cypher,  and  Latin  and  Greek  won't  do ;  them  are  people  had 
no  railroads.  Well,  find  out,  and  then  only  add  ten  per  cent,  to  it, 
for  increased  value,  and  if  it  don't  give  the  cost  of  a  railroad,  then 
my  name  is  not  Sam  Slick.  Well,  the  land  between  Halifax  and 
Ardoise  is  worth — ——nothing,  add  5  per  cent,  to  that,  and  send  the 
sum  to  the  College,  and  ax  the  students  how  much  it  comes  to.  But 
when  you  get  into  Hants  County,  I  guess  you  have  land  worth  com- 
ing all  the  way  from  Boston  to  se«.  His  Royal  Highness  the  King, 
I  guess,  hasn't  got  the  like  in  his  dominions.  Well,  add  15  per  cent, 
to  all  them  are  lands  that  border  on  Windsor  Basin,  and  5  per  cent, 
to  what  butts  on  basin  of  Mines,  and  then  what  do  you  get?  A  pretty 
cmisiderable  sum  I  tell  you — but  its  no  use  to  give  you  the  chalksy 
if  you  can't  keep  the  taUies, 

Now  we  will  lay  down  the  schoolmaster's  assistant  and  take  up  an- 
other book  every  bit  and  grain  as  good  as  that,  although  (hese  folks 
afiect  to  sneer  at  it — I  mean  human  natur.  Ah  I  said  I,  a  knowledge 
of  that  was  of  great  service  to  you,  certainly,  in  the  sale  of  your  clock 
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to  the  old  Deacon;  let  us  see  how  it  will  assist  you  now.  What 
does  a  clock  want  that's  run  down  ?  said  he.  Undoubtedly  to  be 
wound  up,  I  replied.  I  guess  you've  hit  it  this  time.  The  folks  of 
Halifax  have  run  down,  and  they'll  never  go  to  all  etarnity,  till  they 
are  wound  up  into  motion ;  the  works  are  all  good,  and  it  is  plaguy 
well  cased  and  set — ^it  only  wants  a  key.  Put  this  railroad  into  ope- 
ration, and  the  activity  it  will  inspire  into  business,  the  new  life  it 
will  give  the  place,  will  surprise  you.  It's  like  lifting  a  child  off  its 
crawling,  and  putting  him  on  his  legs  to  run — see  how  the  little  crit- 
ter goes  ahead  arter  that.  A  kurnel  (I  don't  mean  a  Kurnel  of  mi- 
litia, for  we  don't  valy  that  breed  o'cattle  nothing — they  do  nothing 
but  strut  about  and  screech  all  day,  like  peacocks],  but  a  kurnel  of 
grain,  when  sowed,  will  stool  into  several  shoots,  and  each  shoot 
bear  many  kurnels,  and  will  multiply  itself  thus— 4  times  1  is  4,  and 
4  times  25  is  100  (you  see  all  natur  cyphers,  except  the  blue-noses] « 
list  so,  this  here  railroad  will  not  perhaps  beget  other  railroads,  but  it 
will  beget  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  will  beget  other  useful  improve- 
ments. It  will  enlarge  the  sphere  and  the  means  of  trade,  open  new 
sources  of  traffic  and  supply— develop  resources — and  what  is  of  more 
value  perhaps  than  all — beget  motion.  It  will  teach  the  folks  that  go 
astarn  or  stand  stock  still  like  the  state-house  in  Boston  (though  they 
do  say  the  foundation  of  that  has  moved  a  little  this  summer],  not 
only  to  go  ^* ahead!*  hut  to  nullify  time  andspa/^e. 

Here  his  horse  (who,  feeling  the  animation  of  his  master,  had  been 
restive  of  late]  set  off  at  a  most  prodigious  rate  of  trotting.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  was  reined  up.  When  I  overtook  him,  the 
Clockmaker  said,  this  old  Yankee  horse,  you  see,  understands  our 
Vord  '^go  ahead"  better  nor  these  blue  noses. 

Wliat  18  it,  he  continued^  what  is  it,  that  ^ fetter^  the  heeU  of  a 
young  country,  and  hangs  like  a  ^poke*  around  its  neck?  what  re~ 
tards  the  cultivation  of  its  soU,  and  the  improvement  of  its  fisheries? 
— the  high  price  of  labour,  I  guess,  WeU,  what  s  a  raUroad?  The 
substitution  of  mechanical  for  human  and  animal  labour,  on  a  scale 
as  grand  as  our  great  country.  Labour  is  dear  in  America,  and 
cheap  in  Europe.  A  railroad,  therefore,  is  comparatively  no  manner 
of  use  to  them,  to  what  it  is  to  us — it  does  wonders  there,  but  it  works 
miracles  here.  There  it  makes  the  old  man  younger,  but  here  it 
makes  a  child  a  giant.  To  us  it  is  river,  bridge,  road,  and  canal, 
all  one.  It  saves  what  we  harit  got  to  spare ^  men,  horses,  carts ^ 
vessels,  barges,  and  whafs  all  in  all — time. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Universe,  I  guess  it's  the  greatest  inven- 
tion, arter  man.  Now  this  is  what  I  call  '^cyphering"  arter  human 
natur,  while  figures  are  cyphering  arter  the  '^assistant."  These  two 
sorts  of  cyphering  make  idecation — and  you  may  depend  on't,  Squire, 
th^ere  is  nothing  like  folks  cyphering,  if  they  want  to  go  ''ahead." 
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CHAPTER  VIM. 

TBE  PREACHER  THAT  WANDERED  FROM  HIS  TEXT. 

I  6UESS,  said  the  Clockmaker,  we  know  more  of  Nova  Scotia  ihao 
the  blue-noses  themselves  do.  The  Yankees  see  further  ahead  than 
most  folks;  they  can  een  a  most  see  round  t* other  side  of  a  thing; 
indeed  some  on  them  ha  ve  hurt  their  eyes  by  it,  and  sometimes  I 
think  thafs  the  reason  such  a  sight  of  them  wear  spectacles.  The 
filrst  I  ever  heerd  tell  of  Cumberland  was  from  Mr.  Everett  of  Con- 
gress ;  he  know'd  as  much  about  it  as  if  he  had  lived  here  all  his  days, 
and  may  be  a  little  grain  more.  He  is  a  splendid  man  that — we  j 
class  him  No.  1,  letter  A.  One  night  I  chanced  to  go  into  General  ^ 
Peep*s  tavern  at  Boston,  and  who  should  I  see  there  but  the  great 
Mr.  Everett,  a  studying  over  a  map  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Why  it  aint  possible  I  said  I — if  that  aint  Professor  Everett,  as  I  am 
alive  I  why  how  do  you  do,  Professor?  Pretty  well,  I  give  you  thanks, 
said  he;  how  be  you?  but  I  aint  no  longer  Professor;  I* gin  that  up, 
and  also  the  trade  of  Preaching,  and  took  to  Politics.  You  don*t  say 
so,  said  1;  why  what  on  airth  is  the  cause  o*  that?  Why,  says  he, 
look  here,  Mr.  Slick.  What  is  the  use  of  reading  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  to  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  that  are  every  mite 
and  mortal  as  wise  as  he  was?  That  are  man  undertook  to  say  there 
was  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  I  guess  he*d  think  he  spoke  a  little 
too  fast,  if  he  was  to  see  our  steam-boats,  rail-roads,  and  India 
rubber  shoes — three  inventions  worth  more  nor  all  he  knew  put  in  a 
heap  together.  Well,  I  don't  know,  said  I,  but  somehow  or  another 
I  guess  you*d  have  found  preaching  the  best  speculation  in  the  long 
run;  them  are  Unitarians  pay  better  than  Uncle  Sam  (we  call,  said 
the  Clockmaker,  the  American  public  Uncle  Sam,  as  you  call  the 
British  John  Bull). 

That  remark  seemed  to  grig  him  a  little;  he  felt  oneasy  like,  and\ 
walked  twice  across  the  room,  fifty  fathoms  deep  in  thought;  at  last ) 
he  said,  which  way  are  you  from,  Mr.  Slick,  this  hitch?  Why,  says 
I,  Tve  been  away  up  south,  a  speculating  in  nutmegs.    I  hope,  says 
the  Professor,  they  were  a  good  article,  the  real  right  down  genuine 
thing.    No  mistake,  says  I, — no  mistake.  Professor :  they  wej^.all 
prime,  first  chop,  but  why  did  you  a\  that  are  question?  Why,  says 
he,  that  eternal  scoundrel,  that  Captain  John  Allspice  of  Nahant,  he 
used  to  trade  to  Charleston,  and  he  carried  a  cargo  once  there  of  fifty 
barrels  of  nutmegs  :  well,  he  put  a  half  a  bushel  of  good  ones  into  l 
each  en&  of  the  barrel,  and  the  rest  he  filled  up  with  wooden  ones,  j 
so  like  the  real  thing,  no  soul  could  tell  the  difrerence  until  he  hit 
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cm  with  his  teeth:  and  that  he  never  thought  of  doing,  until  he  was 
first  hit  himself.  Well,  its  been  a  standing  joke  with  them  southerners 
agin  OS  ever  since. 

It  was  only  t'other  day  at  Washington,  that  everlasting  Virginy 
duellist  General  Cufly,  afore  a  number  of  senators,  at  the  President's 
house,  said  to  me,  Well  Everett,  says  he— you  know  I  was  always 
dead  agin  your  Tariff  bill,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind  since  your 
a^le  speech  on  it;  I  shall  vote  for  it  now.  Give  me  your  hand,  says 
I,  General  Guffy;  the  Boston  folks  wilV  be  dreadful  ghd  when  they 
hear  your  splendid  talents  are  on  our  side— I  think  it  will  go  now — 
we'll  carry  it.  Yes,  says  he,  your  factories  down  east  beat  all  natur ; 
they  go  ahead  on  the  English  a  long  chalk.  You  may  depend  I  was 
glad  to  hear  the  New  Englanders  spoken  of  that  way — I  felt  proud, 
1  tell  you^-and,  says  he,  there's  one  manufacture  that  might  stump 
all  Europe  to  produce  the  like.  What's  that?  says  I,  looking  as 
pleased  all  th&  time  as  a  gall  that's  tickled.  Why,  says  he,  the 
facture  of  wooden  nutmegs ;  that's  a  cap  sheef  that  bangs  the  bush-*- 
its  a  real  Yankee  patent  invention.  With  that  all  the  gentlemen  set 
up  a  laugh,  you  might  have  heerd  away  down  to  Sandy  Hook— and 
the  General  gig  gobbled  like  a  great  turkey  cock,  the  half  nigger  half 
alligator  like  looking  villain  as  he  is.  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Slick,  said 
the  Professor,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  them  are  damned  nutmegs 
were  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  That  was  the  first  oath  I  ever  heerd 
him  let  slip :  but  he  was  dreadful  ryled,  and  it  made  me  feel  ugly  too, 

/for  its  awful  to  hear  a  minister  swear;  and  the  only  match  I  know  for 
it,  is  to  hear  a  regular  sneezer  of  a  sinner  quote  scripture.  Says  I, 
Mr.  Everett,  that's  the  fruit  that  politics  bear ;  for  my  part  I  never 
seed  a  good  graft  on  it  yet,  that  bore  any  thing  good  to  eat,  or  easy  to 
digest. 

Well,  he  stood  awhile  looking  down  on  the  carpet,  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  quite  taken  up  a  cyphering  in  his  head,  and  then  he 
straightened  himself  up,  and  he  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  just  as 
he  used  to  do  in  the  pulpit  (he  looked  pretty  I  tell  you),  and  slowly 
lifting  his  hand  off  his  breast,  he  said,  Mr.  Slick,  our  tree  of  liberty 
was  a  beautiful  tree— ^a  splendid  tree — it  was  a  sight  to  look  at ;  it 
was  well  fenced  and  well  protected,  and  it  grew  so  stately  and  so 
handsome,  that  strangers  came  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  to  sqo  it. 
They  all  allowed  it  was  the  most  splendid  thing  in  the  world.  Well, 
the  mobs  have  broken  in  and  tore  down  the  fences,  and  snapped  off 
the  branches,  and  scattered  all  the  leaves  about,  and  it  looks  no  better 
than  a  gallows  tree.  I  am  afeared,  said  he,  I  tremble  to  think  on 
it,  but  1  am  afeared  our  ways  will  no  longer  be  ways  of  pleasantness, 
nor  our  paths,  paths  of  peace;  I  am,  indeed,  I  vow,  Mr.  Slick.  He 
looked  so  streaked  and  so  chop-fallen,  that  I  felt  kinder  sorry  foig 
him ;  I  actilly  thought  he'd  a  boo-hooh  right  out. 
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So,  to  turn  the  conversation,  says  I,  Professor,  what  are  great 
map  is  that  I  seed  you  a  studyin'  over  when  I  came  in?  Says  he, 
it's  a  map  of  Nova  Scotia.  That,  says  he,  is  a  valuable  province,  a 
real  clever  province ;  we  hant  got  the  like  on  it,  but  its  most  plagily 
in  Qur  way.  Well,  says  I,  send  for  Sam  Patch  (that  are  man  was 
a  great  diver,  says  the  Clockmaker,  and  the  last  dive  he  took  was 
olT  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  he  was  never  heerd  of  agin  till  t'other 
day,  when  Captain  Enoch  Wentworth,  of  the  Susy  Ann  Whaler, 
saw  him  in'the  South  Sea.  Why,  says  Captain  Enoch  to  him,  why 
Sam,  says  he,  how  on  airth  did  you  get  here  ?  I  thought  you  was 
drowned  at  the  Canadian  lines.  Why,  says  he,  I  didn't  get  on 
airth  here  at  all,  but  I  came  right  slap  through  it.  In  that  are 
Niagara  dive,  I  went  so  everlasting  deep,  I  thought  it  was  just  as 
short  to  come  up  t'other  side,  so  out  I  came  in  those  parts.  If  I  don't 
take  the  shine  off  the  Sea  Serpent,  when  I  get  back  to  Boston,  then 
my  name's  not  Sam  Patch).  Well,  says  I»  Professor,  send  for  Sam 
Patch,  the  diver,  and  let  him  dive  down  and  stick  a  torpedo  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Province  and  blow  it  up;  or  if  that  won't  do,  seiid  for 
some  of  our  steam  tow-boats  from  our  great  Eastern  cities,  and  tow 
it  out  to  sea;  you  know  there's  nothing  our  folks  can't  do,  when 
they  once  fairly  take  hold  on  a  thing  in  airnest. 

Well,  that  made  him  laugh ;  he  seemed  to  forget  about  the  nut- 
megs, and  says  he,  that's  a  bright  scheme,  but  it  won't  do ;  ^e  shall 
want  the  Province  some  day,  and  I  guess  we'll  buy  it  of  King  Wil-  . 
liam ;  they  say  he  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  owes  nine  hun-  ^ 
dred  millions  of  pounds  starling — ^we'U  buy  it,  as  we  did  Florida.  In  , 
the  meantime  we  must  have  a  canal  from  Bay  Fundy  to  Bay  Varte, 
right  through  Cumberland  neck,  by  Shittyaek,  for  our  fishing  vessels 
to  go  to  Labradore.  I  guess  you  must  ax  leave  first,  said  I.  That's 
jist  what  I  was  cyphering  at,  says  he,  when  you  came  in.  I  believe 
we  won't  ax  them  at  all,  but  jist  fall  to  and  do  it;  its  a  road  of 
needcessity.  I  once  heard  Chief  Justice  Marshall  of  Baltimore  say ; 
If  the  people's  highway  is  dangerous— a  man  may  take  down  a  fence 
—and  pass  through  the  fields  as  a  way  of  needcessity:  and  we  shall 
do  it  on  that  principle,  as  the  way  round  by  Isle  Sable  is  dangerous. 
I  wonder  the  Nova  Scotfans  don't  do  it  for  their  own  convenience. 
Said  I,  it  wouldn't  make  a  bad  speculation  that.  The  critters  don't 
know  no  better,  said  he.  Well,  says  I,  the  St.  John's  folks,  why 
don't  they?  for  they  are  pretty  cute  chaps  them. 

They  remind  me,  say  the  Professor,  of  Jim  Billings.  You  knew 
Jim  Billings,  didn't  you,  Mr.  Slick?  0  yes,  said  I,  I  knew  him. 
It  was  he  that  made  such  a  talk  by  shipping  blankets  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  same,  says  he.  Well,  I  went  to  see  him  the  other  day 
at  Mrs.  Lecain's  Boarding  House,  and  says  I,  Billings,  you  have  a 
nice  location  here.   A  plaguy  sight  too  nice,  said  he.    Marm  Lecain 
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makes  such  an  eternal  touss  about  her  carpets,  thai  I  have  to  go 
along  that  everlasting  long  entry,  and  down  both  staircases,  to  the 
street  door  to  spit;  and  it  keeps  all  the  gentlemen  a  running  with 
their  mouths  full  all  day.  I  had  a  real  bout  with  a  New  Yorker 
this  morning,  I  run  down  to  the  street  door,  and  afore  I  seed  any 
body  a  coming,  I  let  go,  and  I  vow  if  I  didn't  let  a  chap  have  it  all 
over  his  white  waistcoat.  Well,  he  makes  a  grab  at  me,  and  I  shuts 
the  door  right  to  on  his  wrist,  and  hooks  the  door  chain  taught,  and 
leaves  him  there,  and  into  Marm  Lecain*s  bed-room  like  a  shot,  and 
hides  behind  the  curtain.  Well,  he  roared  like  a  bull,  till  black 
Lucretia,  one  of  the  house  helps,  let  him  go,  and  they  looked  into 
all  the  gentlemen's  rooms  and  found  nobody — so  I  got  out  of  that  are 
scrape.  So,  what  with  Marm  Lecain's  carpets  in  the  house,  and 
other  folk's  waistcoats  in  the  street,  its  too  nice  a  location  for  me,  I 
guess,  so  I  shall  up  killoch  and  oflf  to-morrow  to  the  Tree  mon(. 
.  Now,  says  the  Professor,  the  St.  John's  folks  are  jist  like  Billings, 
/fifty  cents  would  have  bought  him  a  spit,  box,  and  saved  him  aJl 
them  are  journeys  to  the  street  door — and  a  canal  at  Bay  Yarte  would 
save  the  St.  John's  folks  a  voyage  all  round  Nova  Scotia.  Why, 
they  can't  get  at  their  own  backside  settlements,  without  a  voyage 
most  as  long  as  one  to  Europe.  If  roe  had  that  are  neck  ofUmd  in 
Cumberland^  we'd  have  a  shop  canal  there,  and  a  town  at  each  end 
qfitasbiffas  Portland.  You  may  talk  of  Solomon,  said  the  Profes- 
sor, but  if  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  a  lily  of  the 
/field,  neither  was  he  in  all  his  wisdom  equal  in  knowledge  to  a  real 
free  American  citizen.  Well,  said  I,  Professor,  we  are  a  most  en- 
lightened people,  that's  sartain,  but  somehow  I  don't  like  to  bear 
yoo  run  down  King  Solomon  neither;  perhaps  he  warnt  quite  so 
wise  as  Uncle  Sam,  but  then,  said  I  (drawing  close  to  the  Professor, 
and  whispering  in  hi|  ear,  for  fear  any  folks  in  the  bar  room  might 
hear  me],  but  then,  said  I,  may  be  he  was  every  bit  and  grain  as 
honest.  Says  he,  Mr.  Slick,  there  are  some  folks  who  think  a  good 
deal  and  say  but  little,  and  they  are  wise  folks ;  and  there  are  others 
t  agin,  who  Mart  right  out  whatever  comes  uppermost,  and  I  guess 
*  they  are  pretty  considerable  superfined  darned  fools. 

And  with  that  he  turned  right  round,  and  sat  down  to  his  map, 
and  never  said  another  word,  lookin'  as  mad  as  a  hatter  the  whole 
blessed  time. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

YANKEE  BATING   AND  HORSE   FEEDING. 

Did  you  ever  heer  tellof  Abernethy,  a  British  doctor  ?  said  the  Clock- 
maker.  Frequently,  said  I,  he  was  an  eminent  man,  and  had  a  most 
extensive  practice.  Well,  I  reckon,  he  was  a  vulgar  critter  that,  he 
replied,  he  treated  thehonble.  Alden  Gobble,  secretary  to  our  legation 
at  London,  dreadful  bad  once;  and  I  guess  if  it  had  been  me  he  had 
used  that  way,  I'd  a  fixed  his  flint  for  him,  so  that  he'd  think  twice 
afore  he'd  fire  such  another  shot  as  that  are  again.  Fd  a  made  him 
make  tracks,  I  guess,  as  quick  as  a  dog  does  a  hog  from  a  potato  field. 
He'd  a  found  his  way  out  of  the  hole  in  the  fence  a  phgy  sight  quicker 
than  he  came  in,  I  reckon. 

His  manner,  said  I,  was  certainly  rather  unceremonious  at  times, 
but  he  was  so  honest  and  so  straightforward,  that  no  person  was,  I 
believe,  ever  seriously  offended  at  him.  It  was  his  way.  Then 
his  way  was  so  plagy  rough,  continued  the  Clockmaker,  that  he'd 
b^n  the  better,  if  it  had  been  hammered  and  mauled  down  smoother. 
Ida  levelled  him  as  flat  as  a  flounder.  Pray  what  was  his  oflencer 
said  I.    Bad  enough  you  may  depend. 

The  honble.  Alden  Gobble  was  dyspeptic,  and  he  suffered  great 
oneasiness  arter  eatin,  so  he  goes  to  Abernethy  for  advice.    What' a 
the  matter  with  you?  said  the  Doctor,  jist  that  way,  without  even 
passing  the  time  o'  day  with  him— What^s  the  matter  with  you? 
said  he.     Why,  says  Alden,  I  presume  I  have  the  dyspepsy.    Ah  I 
said  he,  I  see :  a  Yankee  swallowed  more  dollars  and  cents  than  he 
can  digest.    I  am  an  American  citizen,  says  Alden,  with  great  dig- 
nity ;  I  am  Secretary  to  our  Legation  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The 
devil  you  are,  said  Abernethy;  then  you'll  soon  get  rid  of  your  dys- 
pepsy.     I  don't  see  that  are  inference,  said  Alden  ;  it  don't  follow 
from  what  you  predicate  at  all— it  an't  a  natural  consequence,  I 
guess,  that  a  man  should  cease  to  be  ill,  because  he  is  called  by  the 
voice  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people  to  fill  an  important  office.  (The 
truth  is,  you  could  no  more  trap  Alden  than  you  could  an  Indian. 
He  could  see  other  folks'  trail,  and  made  none  himself;  he  was  a  \ 
real  diplomatist,  and  I  believe  our  diplomatists  are  allowed  to  be  the  ) 
best  in  the  world.)    But  I  tell  you  it  does  follow,  said  the  Doctor; 
for  in  the  company  you'll  have  to  keep,  you'll  have  to  eat  like  a 
Christian. 

It  was  an  everlasting  pity  Alden  contradicted  him,  for  he  broke 

Out  like  one  ravin  distracted  mad.    Til  be  d d,  said  he,  if  ever  L  > 

«aw  a  Yankee  that  didn't  bolt  bis  food  whole  like  a  Boa  Constrictor.! 
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How  the  devil  can  you  expect  to  digest  food,  that  you  neither  take 
the  trouble  to  dissect,  nor  time  to  masticate  ?  It's  no  wonder  you 
lose  your  teeth,  for  you  never  use  them ;  nor  your  digestion,  for  you 
overload  it;  nor  your  saliva,  for  you  expend  it  on  the  carpets,  instead 
of  your  food.  Its  disgusting,  its  beastly.  You  Yankees  load  your 
stomachs  as  a  Devonshire  man  does  his  cart,  as  full  as  it  can  hold, 
and  as  fast  as  he  can  pitch  it  with  a  dung  fork,  and  drive  off;  and  then 
you  complain  that  such  a  load  of  compost  is  too  heavy  for  you.  Dys- 
|pepsy,  eh  I  infernal  guzzling  you  mean.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Secretary  of  Legation,  take  half  the  time  to  eat,  that  you  do  to  drawl 
out  your  words,  chew  your  food  half  as  much  as  you  do  your  Glthy 
tobacco,  and  you'll  be  well  in  a  month. 

I  don't  udderstand  such  language,  said  Alden  (for  he  was  fairly 
ryled,  and  got  his  dander  up,  and  when  he  shows  clear  grit,  he  looks 
wicked  ugly,  I  tell  you),  I  don't  understand  such  language.  Sir;  I 
came  here  to  consult  you  professionally,  and  not  to  bo  Don't  un- 
derstand 1  said  the  Doctor,  why  its  plain  English ;  but  here,  read  my 
book — and  he  shoved  a  book  into  his  hands  and  left  him  in  an  In- 
stant, standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

If  the  honble.  Alden  Gobble  had  gone  right  away  and  demanded 
his  passports,  and  returned  home  with  the  Legation,  in  one  of  our 
first  class  frigates  (I  guess  the  English  would  as  soon  see  pyson  as 
one  o'  them  are  Serpents),  to  Washington,  the  President  and  the 
people  would  have  sustained  him  in  it,  I  guess,  until  an  apology  was 
offered  for  the  insult  to  the  nation.  I  guess  if  it  had  been  me,  said 
Mr.  Slick,  I'd  a  headed  him  afore  he  slipt  out  o'  the  door  and  pinned 
him  up  agin  the  wall,  and  made  him  bolt  his  words  agin,  as  quick  as 
he  throw'd  'em  up,  for  I  never  see'd  an  Englishman  that  didn't  cut 
his  words  as  short  as  he  does  his  horse's  tail,  close  up  to  the  stump. 

It  certainly  was  vevy  coarse  and  vulgar  language,  and  I  think,  said 
I,  that  your  Secretary  had  just  cause  to  be  offended  at  such  an  un- 
gentleman-like  attack,  although  he  showed  his  good  sense  in  treating 
it  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  It  was  plagy  lucky  for  the  doctor, 
I  tell  you,  that  he  cut  his  stick  as  he  did,  and  made  himself  scarce, 
for  Alden  was  an  ugly  customer;  he'd  a  gin  him  a  proper  scalding— 
he'd  a  taken  the  bristles  oQ'his  hide  as  clean  as  the  skin  of  a  spring 
shote  of  a  pig  killed  at  Christmas. 

The  Clockmaker  was  evidently  excited  by  his  own  story,  and  to 
Indemnify  himself  for  these  remarks  on  his  countrymen  he  indulged 
for  seme  time  in  ridicuKng  the  Nova  Scotians. 

Do  you  see  that  are  flock  of  colts,  said  he  (as  we  passed  one  of 
those  beautiful  i^v'airies  that  render  the  vallies  of  Nova  Scotia  so  ver- 
dant and  so  fertile),  well,  I  guess  they  keep  too  much  of  that  are 
stock.  I  heerd  an  Indian  one  day  ax  a  tavern  keeper  for  some  rum ; 
why,  Joe  Spawdeeck,  said  he,  I  reckon  you  have  got  too  much  already. 
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Too  much  of  any  thing,  said  Joe,  is  not  good,  bat  too  much  rum  is 
jist  enough.  I  guess  these  blue-noses  think  so  bout  their  horses,  they 
are  fairly  eat  up  by  them,  out  of  house  and  home,  and  they  are  no 
good  neither.  They  beant  good  saddle  horses,  and  they  beant  good 
draft  beasts — they  are  jist  neither  one  thing  nor  t'other.  They  are 
like  the  drink  of  our  Connecticut  folks.  At  mowing  time  they  usei 
molasses  and  water,  nasty  stuff  only  fit  to  catch  flies — it  spiles  good\ 
water  and  makes  bad  beer.  No  wonder  the  folks  are  poor.  Look  at 
them  are  great  dykes;  well,  they  all  go  to  feed  horses;  and  look  at 
their  grain  fialds  on  the  upland ;  well,  they  are  all  sowed  with  oats  to 
feed  horses,  and  they  buy  their  bread  from  us;  so  we  feed  the  asses, 
and  they  feed  the  horses.  If  I  had  them  critters  on  that  are  marsh, 
on  a  location  of  mine,  I'd  jist  take  my  rifle  and  shoot  every  one  on 
them ;  the  nasty  yo  necked,  cat  hammed,  heavy  headed,  flat  eared, 
crooked  shanked,  long  legged,  narrow  chested,  good  for  nothin  brutes 
they  aint  worth  their  keep  one  winter.  I  vow,  I  wish  one  of  these 
blue  noses,  with  his  go-to-meetin  clothes  on,  coat  tails  pinned  up  be- 
hind like  a  leather  blind  of  a  Shay,  an  old  spur  on  one  heel,  and  a 
pipe  stuck  through  his  hat  band,  mounted  on  one  of  these  limber 
timbered  critters,  th|it  moves  its  hind  legs  like  a  hen  scratching  gra- 
vel, was  sot  down  in  Broadway,  in  New  York  for  a  sight.  Lord  I  I 
think  I  hear  the  West  Point  cadets  a  larfin  at  him.  Who  (brought 
that  are  scarecrow  out  of  standing  corn  and  stuck  him  here?  I 
guess  that  are  citizen  came  from  away  down  east  of  the  Notch  of  the 
White  Mountains.  Here  comA  the  Cholera  doctor,  from  Canada — 
not  from  .Canada,  I  guess,  neither,  for  he  don't  look  as  if  he  had  ever 
been  among  the  rapids.  If  they  wouldn't  poke  fun  at  him  it's  a  pity. 
If  they'd  keep  less  horses,  and  more  sheep,  they'd  have  food  and 
clothing,  too,  instead  of  buying  both.  I  vow  I've  larfed  afore  now  till 
I  have  fairly  wet  myself  a  cry  in',  to  see  one.  of  these  folks  catch  a 
horse :  may  be  he  has  to  go  two  or  three  miles  of  an  arrand.  Well, 
down  he  goes  on  the  dyke,  with  a  bridle  in  one  hand  and  an  old  tin 
pan  in  another,  full  of  oats,  to  catch  his  beast.  First  he  goes  to  one 
flock  of  horses,  and  then  to  another,  to  see  if  he  can  find  his  own 
critter.  At  last  he  gets  sight  on  him,  and  goes  softly  up  to  him, 
shakin'  of  his  oats,  and  a  coaxin'him,  and  jist  as  he  goes  to  put  his 
hand  upon  him,  away  he  starts  all  head  and  tail,  and  the  rest  with 
him ;  that  starts  another  flock,  and  they  set  a  third  of!  and  at  last 
every  troop  on  'em  goes,  as  if  Old  Nick  was  arter  them,  till  they 
amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  in  a  drove.  Well.,  he  chases  them 
clear  across  the  TantraiQer  marsh,  seven  miles  good,  over  ditches, 
creeks,  mire  holes,  and  flag  ponds,  and  then  they  turn  and  take  a  fair 
chase  for  it  back  again  seven  miles  more.  By  this  time,  I  presume 
they  are  all  pretty  considerably  well  tired,  and  Blue  Nose,  he  goes 
and  gets  up  all  the  men  folks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  catches  his 
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beast,  as  they  de  a  moose  arter  he  is  fairly  ruD  doi^n ;  so  he  runs 
fourteen  miles,  to  ride  two,  because  he  is  in  a  tarnation  hurry.  It*s 
e'en  a  most  equal  to  eatin'  soup  with  a  fork,  when  you  are  short  of 
time.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  catching  birds  by  sprinkling  salt  on  their 
tails ;  it's  only  one  horse  a  man  can  ride  out  of  half  a  dozen,  arter 
all.  One  has  no  shoes,  t'other  has  a  colt,  one  arnt  broke,  another 
has  a  sore  back,  while  a  fifth  is  so  eternal  cunnin,  all  Cumberland 
couldn't  catch  him,  till  winter  drives  him  up  to  the  barn  for  food. 

Most  of  them  are  dyke  marshes  have  what  they  call  *  honey  pots* 
in  'em ;  that  is  a  deep  hole  all  full  of  squash,  where  you  can't  find  no 
bottom.  Well,  every  now  and  then,  when  a  feller  goes  to  look  for  his 
horse,  he  sees  his  tail  a  stickin'  right  out  an  eend.  from  one  of  these 
honey  pots,  and  wavin'  like  a  head  of  broom  corn ;  and  sometimes 
you  see  two  or  three  trapped  there,  e'en  a  most  smothered,  everlastin' 
tired,  half  swimmin',  half  wadin*,  like  rats  in  a  molasses  cask.  When 
they  find  'em  in  that  are  pickle,  they  go  and  get  ropes,  and  tie  'em 
tight  round  their  necks,  and  half  hang  'em  to  make  'em  float,  and 
then  haul  'em  out.  Awful  looking  critters  they  be,  you  may  depend, 
when  they  do  come  out ;  for  all  the  world  like  half  drowned  kittens 
-^M  slinkey  slimey— with  their  great  long  tails  glued  up  like  a  swab 
of  oakum  dipped  in  tar.  If  they  don't  look  foolish  it's  a  pity  I  WeU, 
they  have  to  nurse  these  critters  all  winter,  with  hot  mashes,  warm 
covering,  and  what  not,  and  when  spring  comes,  they  mostly  die, 
and  if  they  don't,  they  are  never  no  good  arter.  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  half  the  horses  in  the  country  wire  barrelled  up  in  these  here 
*  honey  pots,'  and  then  there'd  be  near  about  one  half  too  many  left 
for  profit,  list  look  at  one  of  these  barn  yards  in  the  spring — half  a 
dozen  half-starved  coUs,  with  their  hair  looking  a  thousand  ways 
for  Sunday,  and  their  coats  hangin'  in  tatters,  and  half  a  dozen  good 
for  nolhin'  old  horses,  a  crowdin*  out  the  cows  and  sheep. 

Can  you  wonder  that  people  who  keep  such  an  unprofitable  stocky 
come  out  of  the  small  eendofihe  ham  in  the  long  run? 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ROAD  TO  A  WOUAn's  HEART — THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

As  we  approached  the  Inn  at  Amherst,  the  Clockmaker  grew  un*- 
easy.  Its  pretty  well  on  in  the  evening,  I  guess,  said  he,  and  Marm 
Pugwash  is  as  onsartin  in  her  temper  as  a  momin  in  April ;  its  all 
sunshine  or  all  clouds  with  her,  and  if  jshe's  in  one  of  her  tantrums, 
she'll  stretch  out  her  neck  and  hiss,  like  a  goose  with  a  flock  of  gos* 
lins.    I  wonder  what  on  airth  Pugwash  was  a  thinkin  on,  when  he 
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signed  articles  of  partnership  with  that  are  woman;  she*s  not  a  bad 
lookin  piece  of  furniture  neither,  and  its  a  proper  pity  sich  a  clever 
woman  should  carry  such  a  stiff  upper  lip — she  reminds  me  of  our 
old  minister  Joshua  Hopewell's  apple  trees. 

The  old  minister  had  an  orchard  of  most  particular  good  fruit,  for  he 
was  a  great  hand  at  buddin,  grafting  and  what  not,  and  the  orchard  (it 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  house)  stretched  right  up  to  the  road. 
Well,  there  were  some  trees  hung  over  the  fence,  I  never  seed  such 
bearers,  the  apples  hung  in  ropes,  for  all  the  world  like  strings  of 
onions,  and  the  fruit  was  beautiful.  Nobody  touched  the  minister's 
apples,  and  when  other  folks  lost  their*n  from  the  boys,  his*n  always 
hung  there  like  bait  to  a  hook,  but  there  never  wa»  so  much  as  a 
nibble  at  era.  So  Iv^aid  to  him  one  day,  Minister,  said  I,  how  on 
airth  do  you  manage  to  keep  your  fruit  that's  so  erposed,  when  no 
one  else  cant 'do  it  nohow.  Why,  says  he,  they  are  dreadful  pretty 
fruit,  ant  they?  I  guess,  said  I,  there  ant  the  like  on  'em  in  ail  Con- 
necticut. Well,  says  he,  I'll  tell  you  the  secret,  but  you  needn't  let 
on  to  no  one  about  it.  That  are  row  next  the  fence  I  grafted  it  my- 
self, I  took  great  pains  to  get  the  right  kind,  I  sent  clean  up  to  Rox- 
berry,  and  away  down  to  Squaw-neck  Greek  (I  was  [afeard  he  was 
agoin  to  give  me  day  and  date  for  every  graft,  being  a  terrible  long- 
winded  man  in  his  stories),  so  says  I,  I  know  that,  minister,  but  how 
do  you  preserve  them?  Why  I  was  a  goin'  to  tell  you,  said  he,  when 
you  stopped  me.  That  are  outward  row  I  grafted  myself  with  the 
choicest  I  could  find,  and  I  succeeded.  They  are  beautiful,  but  so 
eternal  sour,  no  human  soul  can  eat  them.  Well,  the  boys  think  the 
old  minister's  graftin  has  all  succeeded  about  as  well  as  that  row,  and 
they  sarch  no  farther.  They  snicker  at  my  graftio,  and  I  laugh  in 
my  sleeve,  I  guess,  at  their  penetration. 

Now,  Harm  Pugwash  is  like  the  Minister's  apples,  very  temptin 
fruit  to  look  at,  but  desperate  sour.  If  Pugwash  had  a  watery  mouth 
when  he  married,  I  guess  its  pretty  puckery  by  this  time.  However, 
if  she  goes  to  act  ugly,  I'll  give  her  a  dose  of  *  soft  sawder,'  that  will 
take  the  frown  out  of  her  frontispiece,  and  make  her  dial-plate  as 
smooth  as  a  lick  of  copal  varnish.  Its  a  pity  she's  such  a  kickin' 
devil,  too,  for  she  has  good  points — good  eye — ^foot — neat  pastern — 

fine  chest — a  clean  set  of  limbs,  and  carries  a  good .    But  here 

we  are,  now  you'll  see  what  ^  soft  sawder'  will  do. 

When  we  entered  the  house,  the  traveller's  room  was  all  in  dark- 
ness, and  on  opening  the  opposite  door  into  the  sittiog  room,  we  found 
the  female  part  of  the  family  extinguishing  the  fire  for  the  night. 
Mrs.  Pugwash  had  a  broom  in  her  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  (the  last 
act  of  female  housewifery)  of  sweeping  the  hearth.  Thestrong  nicker- 
ing light  of  the  fire,  as  it  fell  upon  her  tall  fine  figure  and  beautiful 
face,  revealed  a  creature  worthy  of  the  Cloekmaker's  comments. 
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Good  eYODiog,  Marm,  said  Mr.  Slick,  how  do  you  do,  and  how*s 
Mr.  Pugwash?  He,  said  she,  why  he*8  been  abed  this  hour,  you 
<lon*t  expecl  to  disturb  him  this  time  of  night  I  hope.  Oh  no,  said 
Mr.  Slick,  certainly  not,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,  but 

we  got  detained  longer  than  we  expected;  I  am  sorry  that «    So 

am  I,  said  she,  but  if  Mr.  Pugwash  will  keep  an  inn  when  he  has  no 
occasion  to,  his  family  can't  expect  no  rest. 

Here  the  Clockmaker,  seeing  the  storm  gathering,  stooped  down 
suddenly,  and  staring  intently,  held  out  his  hand  and  exclaimed,  Well, 
iX  that  aint  a  beautiful  child — come  here,  my  little  man,  and  shake 
hands  along  with  me— well,  I  declare,  if  that  are  little  feller  aint  the 
finest  child  I  ever  seed — ^what,  not  abed  yet  ?  ah,  you  rogue,  where 
did  you  get  them  are  pretty  rosy  cheeks ;  stole  them  from  mamma, 
eh  ?  Well,  I  wish  my  old  mother  could  see  that  child,  it  is  such  a 
treat.  In  our  country,  said  he,  turning  to  me,  the  children  are  all 
as  pale  as  chalk,  or  as  yaller  as  an  orange.  Lord,  that  are  little  feller 
would  be  a  show  in  our  country — come  to  me,  my  man.  Here  the 
'  soft  sawder*  began  to  operate.  Mrs.  Pugwash  said  in  a  milder  tone 
than  we  had  yet  heard,  *  Gro,  my  dear,  to  the  gentleman — ^go,  dear.' 
Mr.  Slick  kissed  him,  asked  him  if  he  would  go  to  the  States  along 
with  him,  told  him  all  the  little  girls  there  would  fall  in  love  with 
him,  (or  they  didn't  see  such  a  beautiful  face  once  in  a  month  of  Sun- 
days. Black  eyes — let  me  see— ah  mamma's  eyes  too,  and  black 
hair  also ;  as  I  am  alive,  why  you  are  a  mamma's  own  boy,  the  very 
image  of  mamma.  Do  be  seated,  gentlemen,  said  Mrs.  Pugwash — 
Sally,  make  a  fire  in  the  next  room.  She  ought  to  be  proud  of  you, 
he  continued.  Well,  if  I  live  to  return  here,  I  must  paint  your  face, 
and  have  it  put  on  my  clocks,  and  our  folks  will  buy  the  clocks  for 
the  sake  of  the  face.  Did  you  ever  see,  said  he,  again  addressing 
me,  such  a  likeness  between  one  human  and  another,  as  between  this 
beautiful  little  boy  and  his  mother.  I  am  sure  you  have  had  no 
supper,  said  Mrs.  Pugwash  to  me;  you  must  be  hungry  and  weary, 
too-^I  am  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,  said  I.  Not  the  least 
trouble  in  the  world,  she  replied,  on  the  contrary,  a  pleasure. 

We  were  then  shewn  into  the  next  room,  where  the  fire  was  now 
blazing  up,  but  Mr.  Slick  protested  he  could  not  proceed  without  the 
little  boy,  and  lingered  behind  me  to  ascertain  his  age,  and  concluded 
by  asking  the  child  if  he  had  any  aunt  that  looked  like  mamma. 

As  the  door  closed,  Mr.  Slick  said,  it's  a  pity  she  don't  go  well  in 
gear.  The  difficulty  with  those  critters  is  to  get  them  to  start,  arter 
that  there  is  no  trouble  with  them  if  you  don't  check  'em  too  short. 
If  you  do,  they'll  stop  again,  run  back  and  kick  like  mad,-  and  then 
Old  Nick  himself  wouldn't  start  'em.  Pugwash,  I  guess,  don't  under- 
stand the  natur  of  the  criUer :  she*ll  never  go  kind  in  harness  Tor  him. 
JFken  I  see  a  child^  said  the  Clockmaker^  I  always  feel  safe  with 
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these  womenfolk ;  for  I  have  always  found  that  the  road  to  a  tixH 
mans  heart  lies  through  her  child,  f^ 

You  seem,  said  I,  to  understand  the  female  heart  so  well,  I  make 
no  doubt  you  are  a  general  favourite  among  the  fair  sex.  Any  man, 
he  replied,  that  understands  horses,  has  a  pretty  considerable  fair 
knowledge  of  women,  for  they  are  just  alike  in  temper,  and  require 
the  very  identical  same  treatment.  Incourage  the  timid  ones^  he 
gentle  and  steady  with  the  fractious y  hut  lather  the  sulky  ones  like  1 
blazes. 

People  talk  an  everlasting  sight  of  nonsense  about  wine,  women, 
and  horses.  I've  bought  and  sold  *em  all,  Fve  traded  in  all  of  them, 
and  I  tell  you,  there  aint  one  in  a  thousand  that  knows  a  grain  about 
either  on  'em.  You  hear  folks  say,  Oh,  such  a  man  is  an  ugly 
grained  critter,  heMI  break  his  wife's  heart ;  jist  as  if  a  woman's  heart 
was  as  brittle  as  a  pipe  stalk.  The  female  heart,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  is  just  like  a  new  India  Rubber  Shoe;  you  may  pull/' 
and  pull  at  it,  till  it  stretches  out  a  yard  long,  and  then  let  go,  and 
it  will  fly  right  back  to  its  old  shape.  Their  hearts  are  made  of  stout 
leather,  I  tell  you ;  there  is  a  plaguy  sight  of  wear  in  'em. 

I  never  knowed  but  one  case  of  a  broken  heart,  and  that  was  in 
tother  sex,  one  Washington  Banks.  He  was  a  sneezer.  He  was  tall 
enough  to  spit  down  on  the  heads  of  your  grenadiers,  and  near  about 
high  enough  to  wade  across  Charlestown  River,  and  as  strong  as  a 
low-boat.  1  guess  he  was  somewhat  le^  than  a  foot  longer  than  the 
moral  law  and  catechism  too.  He  was  a  perfect  pictur  of  a  man ;  you 
couldn't  fait  him  in  no  particular;  he  was  so  just  a  made  critter; 
folks  used  to  run  to  the  winder  whan  he  passed,  and  say  there  goes 
Washington  Banks,  beant  he  lovely  ?  I  do  believe  there  wasn't  a 
gall  in  the  Lowell  factories,  that  warn't  in  love  with  him.  Some- 
times, at  intermission,  on  Sabbath  days  when  they  ^all  came  out 
together  (an  amasin  hansom  sight  too,  near  about  a  whole  congre- 
gation of  young  'galls),  Banks  used  to  say,  '*  I  vow,  young  ladies,  I 
^sh  I  had  five  hundred  arms  to  reciprocate  one  with  each  of  you ; 
h\i%  I  reckon  I  have  a  heart  big  enough  for  you  all ;  it's  a  whapper, 
you  may  depend,  and  every  mite  and  morsel  of  it  at  your  service." 
Well,  how  do  you  act,  Mr.  Banks,  half  a  thousand  little  clipper  clapper 
tongues  would  say,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  their  dear  little  eyes 
^parklin,'  like  so  many  stars  twinklin*  pf  a  frosty  night. 

Well,  when  I  last  see'd  him,  he  was  all  skin  and  bone,  like  a  horse 
turned  out  to  die.  He  was  teetotally  defleshed,  a  mere  walkin'  ske-^ 
4eton.  I  am  dreadful  sorry,  says  I,  to  see  you,  Banks,  lookin  so 
pcecked;  why  you  look  like  a  sick  turkey  hon,  all  legs;  what  on 
airth  ails  you?  I  am  dyin,  says  he,  of  a  broken  heart.  What,  says 
I,  have  the  galls  been  jiltin  you?  No,  no,  says  he,  I  beant  such  a 
fool  as  that  neither.  Well,  says  I,  have  you  made  a  bad  speculation? 
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No,  says  he,  shakin  his  head,  I  hope  I  have  too  much  clear  grit  in 
me  to  take  on  so  bad  for  that.  What  under  the  sun  is  it,  then  ?  said 
I.  Why,  says  he,  I  made  a  bet  the  fore  part  of  summer  with  Lef- 
tenant  Oby  Knowles,  that  I  could  shoulder  the  best  bower  of  the 
Constitution  frigate.  I  won  my  bet,  but  the  anchor  was  so  eternal 
heavy  it  broke  my  heart.  Sure  enough  he  did  die  that  very  fall,  and 
he  was  the  only  instance  I  ever  heerd  tell  of  a  broken  heart. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

CLmERLAlfD  OYSTERS  PRODUCE  MELANCHOLY  FOREBODINGS. 

The  *  8o/t  sawder'  of  the  Clockmaker  had  operated  efleclually  on 
the  beauty  of  Amherst,  our  lovely  hostess  of  Pugwash*s  Inn  :  indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  Slick,  that  '  the  road  to  a  woman's 
heart  lies  through  her  child,'  from  the  effect  produced  upon  her  by  the 
praise  bestowed  on  her  infant  boy. 

I  was  musing  on  this  feminine  susceptibility  to  flattery,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Pugwash  entered,  dressed  in  her  sweetest 
smiles,  and  her  best  cap,  an  auxiliary  by  no  means  required  by  her 
charms,  which,  like  an  Italian  sky,  when  unclouded,  are  unrivalled 
in  splendour.    Approaching  me,  shfe  said,  with  an  irresistible  smile, 
Would  you  like  Mr. (here  there  was  a  pause,  a  hiatus,  evi- 
dently intended  for  me  to  fill  up  with  my  name ;  but  that  no  per- 
son knows,  nor  do  I  intend  they  shall ;  at  Medley's  Hotel,  in  Halifax, 
J[  was  known  as  the  stranger  in  No.  I.    The  attention  that  incognito 
procured  for  me,  the  importance  it  gave  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  its  lodgers,  and  servants,  is  indescribable.  It  is  only  great 
people  who  travel  incog.    State  travelling  is  inconvenient  and  slow  - 
the  constant  weight  of  form  and  etiquette  oppresses  at  once  the  strength 
/  and  the  spirits.   It  is  pleasant  to  travel  unobserved,  to  stand  at  ease, 
or  exchange  the  full  suit  for  the  undress  coat  and  fatigue  jackets 
t    Wherever,  too,  there  is  mystery  there  is  importance :  there  is  no  know- 
\  ing  for  whom  I  maybe  mistaken — but  let  me  once  give  my  bumble 
cognomen  and  occupation,  and  I  sink  immediately  to  my  own  levels 
to  a  plebeian  station  and  a  vulgar  name  :  not  even  my  beautiful  hos* 
tess^  nor  my  inquisitive  friend,  the  Clockmaker,  who  calls  me  'Squire^ 

shall  ex-tract  that  secret !)  Would  you  like,  Mr. Indeed  I  would^ 

said  r,  Mrs.  Pugwash,  pray  be  seated,  and  tell  me  what  it  is.    Would 

you  like  a  dish  of  superior  Shittyacks  for  supper?  Indeed  I  ^uld",  said 

.  I,  again  laughing ;  but  pray  tell  me  what  it  is?  Laws  met  said  she 

/   with' a  stare,  where  have  you  been  all  your  days,  that  you  never 

heard  of  our  Shittyack  Oysters?    I  thought  every  body  had  heerd 
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of  them.  I  beg  pardon,  said  I,  but  I  understood  at  HaliEax,  that  the 
only  oysters  in  this  part  of  the  world  were  found  on  the  shores  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Oh  I  dear  no,  said  our  hostess,  they  are 
found  all  along  the  coast  from  Shittyack,  through  Bay  of  Yartes,  away 
to  Ramshay.  The  latter  we  seldom  get,  though  the  best;  there  is 
no  regular  conveyance,  and  when  they  do  come,  they  are  generally 
shelled  and  in  kegs,  and  never  in  good  order.  I  have  not  had  a  real 
good  Ramshay  in  my  house  these  two  years,  since  Governor  Mait- 
land  was  here ;  he  was  amazin  fond  of  them,  and  Lawyer  Tolkemdeaf  I 
sent  his  carriage  there  on  purpose  to  procure  them  fresh  for  him^^^ 
Now  we  Gan*t^^^  ihemf  but  we  have  the  Shittyacks  in  perfection; 
say  the  word  and  they  shall  be  served  up  immediately. 

A  good  dish  and  an  unexpected  dish  is  most  acceptable,  and  cer- 
tainly my  American  friend  and  myself  did  ample  justice  to  the  Oys- 
ters, which,  if  they  have  not  so  classical  a  name,  have  quite  as  good 
a  flavour  as  their  far-famed  brethren  of  Hilton.  Mr.  SUck  eat  so 
heartily,  that  when  he  resumed  his  conversation,  he  indulged  in  the 
most  melancholy  forebodings. 

Did  you  see  that  are  nigger,  said  he,  that  removed  the  Oyster 
shells?  well,  he's  one  of  our  Ghesapickers,  one  of  General  Gaflfy's 
slaves.    I  wish  Admiral  Cockburn  had  a  taken  them  all  ofl*our  hands       j 
at  the  same  rate.    We  made  a  pretty  good  sale  of  them  are  black 
cattle,  I  guess,  to  the  British  ;  I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  'em  all. 
The  Blacks  and  the  JFhitea  in  tl)p  States  show  their  teeth  and  snarl,       \ 
they  are  jist  ready  to  fall  to.     The  Protestants  avid  Catholics  begin  r 
to  lay  back  their  ears,  and  turn  tail  for  kickin.    The  Abolitionists  pv 
and  Planters  are  at  it  like  two  bulls  in  a  pastur.    M6b4dn>  and    i 
Lynchrlaw  are  working  like  yeast  in  a  barrel,  and  frothing  at  the  K 
bung-hole.    JSTuUiJication  and  Tariff  are  like  a  charcoal  pit,  all 
covered  up,  but  burning  inside,  and  sending  out  smoke  at  every 
crack  enough  to  stifle  a  horse.    General  Government  and  State  Gro- 
vernment  every  now  and  then  square  off  and  sparr,  and  the  first 
blow  given  will  bring  a  genuine  set-to.    Surplus  Revenue  is  another 
bone  of  contention  ;  like  a  shin  of  beef  throwna  mong  a  pack  of  dogs, 
it  will  set  the  whole  on  'em  by  the  ears. 

You  have  heer'd  tell  of  cotton  rags  dipt  in  turpentine,  havn't  you, 
how  they  produce  combustion?  Well,  I  guess  we  have  the  elements 
of  spontaneous  combustion  among  us  in  abundance;  when  it  does \ 
break  out,  if  you  don't  see  an  eruption  of  human  gore  worse  than  / 
Etna  lava,  then  I'm  mistaken.    There'll  be  the  very  devil  to  pay,( 
that's  a  fact.    I  expect  the  blacks  will  butcher  the  Southern  whites^ 
and  ttie  .Northerners  will  have  to  turn  out  and  butcher  them  again  ;  . 
and  all  this  shoot,  hang,  cut,  stab,  and  burn  business,  will  sweeten  / 
our  folks'  temper,  as  raw  meat  does  that  of  a  dog — it  fairly  makes 
me  sick  to  think  on  it.    The  explosion  may  clear  the  air  again,  and 
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all  be  tranquil  once  more,  bat  its  an  even  chance  if  it  don't  leave  us 
the  three  steam-boat  options,  to  be  blown  sky  high,  to  be  scalded  to 
death,  or  drowned. 

If  this  sad  picture  you  have  drawn  be  indeed  true  to  nature,  how 
does  your  country,  said  I,  appear  so  attractive,  as  to  draw  to  it  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  population  ?  It  tante  its  attraction,  said  the 
Clockmaker ;  its  nothin  but  its  power  of  suction  ;  it  is  a  great  whirl- 
pool—a great  vortex — it  drags  all  the  straw,  and  chips,  and  floating 
sticks,  driftwood  and  trash  into  it.  The  small  crafts  are  sucked  in, 
and  whirl  round  and  round  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage — they'll  never 
come  out.   Bigger  ones  pass  through  at  certain  times  of  tide,  and  can 

(come  in  and  out  with  good  pilotage,  as  they  do  at  HeU  Gate  up  the 
Sound. 

You  astonish  me,  said  I,  beyond  measure ;  both  your  previous  con- 
versations with  me,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  my  friends 
who  have  visited  the  States,  give  a  diflerent  view  of  it.  '  Yourfiiends! 
said  the  Clockmaker,  with  such  a  tone  of  ineflable  contempt,  that  I 
feltastronginclination  to  knock  him  down  for  his  insolence— your 
friends!  Ensigns  and  leftenants,  I  guess,  from  the  British  marchin 
regiments  in  the  Colonies,  that  run  over  five  thousand  miles  of  coun- 
try in  five  weeks,  on  leave  of  absence,  and  then  return,  lookin  as  wise 
as  the  monkey  that  had  seen  the  world.  When  they  get  back  they 
are  so  chock  full  of  knowledge  of  the  Yankees,  that  it  runs  over  of 
itself,  like  a  hogshead  of  molasses,  rolled  about  in  hot  weather — a 
white  froth  and  scum  bubbles  out  of  the  bung  ;  wishy  washy  trash 
they  call  tours,  sketches,  travels,  letters,  and  what  not ;  vapid  stuff, 
jist  sweet  enough  to  catch  flies,  cockroaches,  and  half-fledged  galls. 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  French.  I  larnt  French  at  night  school  one 
winter,  of  our  minister,  Joshua  Hopewell  (he  was  the  most  lamed 
man  of  the  age,  for  he  taught  himself  een  amost  every  language  in 
Europe] ;  well,  next  spring,  when  I  went  to  Boston,  I  met  a  French- 
man, and  I  began  to  jabber  away  French  to  him :  *■  Polly  woes  a 
french  shay,'  says  I.  I  don't  understand  Yankee  yet,  says  he.  You 
don't  understand  I  says  I,  why  its  French.    I  guess  you  didn't  expect 

I  to  hear  such  good  French,  did  you,  away  done  east  here  ?  but  we  speak 
it  real  well,  and  its  generally  allowed  we  speak  English,  too,  better 
than  the  British.  Oh,  says  he,  you  one  very  droll  Yankee,  dat  very 
good  joke,  Sare:  you  talk  Indian  and  call  it  French.  But,  says  I,  Mister 
Mount  shear,  it  is  French,  I  vow ;  real  merchantable,  without  wainy 
edge  or  shakes — all  clear  stuff;  it  will  pass  survey  in  any  market^ 
its  ready  stuck  and  seasoned.  Oh,  very  like,  says.he,  bowin  as  polite 
as  a  black  waiter  at  New  Orleem,  very  like,  only  I  never  heerd  it 
afore;  oh,  very  good  French  dat — clear  stuffs  no  doubt,  but  I  no 
understand-^its  all  my  fault,  I  dare  say,  Sare. 
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Thinks  I  to  myddf,  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse,  I 
see  how  the  cat  jumps — Minister  knows  so  many  languages  he  hanC 
been  particular  enough  to  keep  'em  in  separate  parcels,  and  mark  'en» 
on  the  back,  and  they've  got  mixed,  and  sure  enough  I  found  my 
French  was  so  overrun  with  other  sorts,  that  it  was  better  to  lose  the 
whole  crop  than  to  go  to  weedin,  for  as  fast  as  I  pulled  up  any  strange 
seedlin,  it  would  grow  right  up  agin  as  quick  as  wink,  if  there  wa» 
the  least  bit  of  root  in  the  world  left  in  the  ground,  so  I  left  it  all  rot 
on  the  field. 

There  is  no  way  so  good  tolarn  French  as  to  live  among  'em,  and 
if  you  want  to  understand  «w,  you  must  live  among* us ^  too;  your 
Halls,  Hainiltons,  and  De  Rouses,  and  such  critters,  what  can  they 
know  of  us?  Can  a  chap  catch  a  likeness  flying  along  a  railroad? 
can  he  even  see  the  featnrs?  Old  Admiral  Anson  once  axed  one  of 
our  folks  afore  our  glorious  Revolution  (if  the  British  had  a  known  us 
a  little  grain  better  at  that  time,  they  wouldn't  have  got  whipped 
like  a  sack  as  they  did  then)  where  he  came  from?  From  the  Che- 
sapeeko,  said  he.  Aye,  aye,  said  the  Admiral,  from  the  West 
Indies.  I  guess,  said  the  Southaner,  you  may  have  been  clean  round 
the  worlds  Admiral,  but  you  have  been  plaguy  Httle  in  tt^  not  to  know 
better  nor  that. 

I  shot  a  wild  goose  at  River  Philip  last  year,  with  the  rice  of 
Varginey  fresh  in  his  crop :  he  must  have  cracked  on  near  about  as  fast 
as  them  other  geese,  the  British  travellers.  Which  knoVd  the  most 
of  the  country  they  passed  over,  do  you  suppose?  I  guess  li  was 
much  of  a  muchness — near  about  six  of  one,  and  a  halt  dozen  of  ^ 
tother ;  two  eyes  aint  much  l)etter  than  one,  if  they  are  both  blind.  ^' 

No,  if  you  want  to  know  all  about  us  and  the  blue  noses  (a  pretty 
considerable  share  of  Yankee  blood  in  them  too,  I  tell  you ;  the  old 
stock  come  from  New  England,  and  the  breed  is  tolerable  pure  yet,  near 
about  one  half  apple  scarce,  and  tother  half  molasses,  all  except  to  the 
Easterd,  where  there  is  a  cross  of  the  Scotch),  jtstax  me  and  I'll  tell 
you  candidly.  I'm  not  one  of  them  that  can't  see  no  good  points  in  my 
neighbours  critter,  and  no  bad  ones  in  my  own  ;  I've  seen  too  much  of 
the  world  for  that,  I  guess.  Indeed,  in  a  general  way,  I  praise  other 
folk's  beasts,  and  keep  dark  about  my  own.  Says  I,  when  I  meet  Blue 
Nose  mounted,  that's  a  real  smart  horse  of  your'n,  put  him  out,  I 
guess  he'll  trot  like  mad.  Well,  ho  lets  him  have  the  spur,  and  the 
critter  does  his  best,  and  then  I  pass  him  like  a  streak  of  lightning 
with  mine.  The  feller  looks  all  taken  aback  at  that.  Why,  says  he, 
that's  a  real  clipper  of  your'n,  I  vow.  Middlin,  says  I,  (quite  cool, 
as  if  I  had  heard  that  are  same  thing  a  thousand  times),  he's  good- 
enough  forme,  jist  a  fair  trotter,  and  nothin  to  brag  of.  That  goe$ 
near  about  as  far  agin  in  a  general  way,  as  a  crackin  and  a  boastin 
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^ does.  Neirer  teU  folks  you  can  go  a  head  on  'em,  but  do  ii;  it  spares 
a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  helps  them  to  sare  their  breath  to  cool  their 
broth. 

No,  if  yoQ  want  to  know  the  inns  and  the  outs  of  the  Yankee»-*rTe 
wintered  them  and  summered  them ;  I  know  all  their  points,  shape, 
make,  and  breed ;  I've  tried  'em  alongside  of  other  folks,  and  I  know 
where  they  fall  short,  where  they  mate  'em,  and  where  they  have 
the  advantage,  about  as  well  as  some  who  think  they  know  a  plaguy 
sight  more.  It  tante  them  that  stare  the  most,  that  see  the  best 
always,  I  guess.  Our  folks  hare  their  faults,  and  I  know  them  ( I 
wam*t  born  blind,  I  reckon],  but  your  friends,  the  tour  writers,  are 
a  little  grain  too  hard  on  us.  Our  old  nigger  wench  had  several 
dirty,  ugly  lookin  children,  and  was  proper  cross  to  'em.    Mothef 

I  used  to  say,  ^Juno^  its  better  never  to  roipe  a  ehxfds  nose  at  off,  I 
quessy  than  to  wrinff  it  off' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  AMUICAN  EAGLB. 

JiST  look  out  of  the  door,  said  the  Glockmaker,  and  see  what  a 
beautiful  night  it  is,  how  calm,  how  still,  how  dear  it  is,  beant  it 
lovely  t — I  like  to  look  up  at  them  are  stars,  when  I  am  away  from 
home,  tbey  put  me  in  mind  of  our  national  flag,  an4  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  first  flag  in  the  univarse  now.    The  British  can  w 

^  whip  all  the  world,  and  we  can  whip  the  British.  Its  near  about 
the  prettiest  sight  I  know  of,  is  one  of  our  first  class  frigates,  manned 
with  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  all  ready  for  sea ;  it  is  like 
the  great  American  Eagle,  on  its  perch,  balancing  itself  for  a  start 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  blue  sky,  afearedof  nothin  of  its  kind,  and 

{  president  of  all  it  surveys*  it  was  a  good  emblem  that  we  chose, 
warn't  it? 

.      There  was  no  evading  so  direct,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  con-* 

*  ceited  an  appeal  as  this.  Certainly,  said  I,  the  emblem  was  well 
chosen.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  it  on  observing  the  device 
on  your  naval  buttons  during  the  last  war— an  eagle  with  an  anchor 
in  its  claws.  That  was  a  natural  idea,  taken  from  an  ordinary 
occurrence  :  a  bird  purloining  the  anchor  of  a  frigate — an  article  so 
useful  and  necessary  for  the  food  of  its  young.  It  was  well  chosen, 
and  exhibited  great  taste  and  judgment  in  the  artist.  The  emblem  is 
more  appropriate  than  you  are  aware  of-*boasting  of  what  you 
cannot  perform— grasping  at  what  you  cannot  attain— an  emblem  of 
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arrogance  and  weakness,  of  ill-direoted  ambition  and  vulgar  preten- 
sion. 

It  is  a  common  phrase,  said  he,  ( with  great'  composure  ]  among 
seamen,  to  say  '  damn  your  buttons,*  and  I  guess  its  natural  for  you 
to  say  so  of  the  buttons  of  our  navals ;  I  guess  you  have  a  right 
to  that  are  oath.  Its  a  sore  subject,  that,  I  reckon,  and  I  believe 
I  hadn't  ought  to  have  spoken  of  it  to  you  at  all.'^  Brag  is  a  good  . 
dog,  but  hold  fast  is  a  better  one.  ^ 

He  was  evidently  annoyed,  and  with  his  usual  dexterity  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  by  a  sally  upon  the  blue-noses,  who,  he  says,  are  a  cross  of 
English  and  Yankee,  and  therefore  first  cousins  to  us  both.  Perhaps, 
said  be,  that  are  eagle  might  with  more  propriety  have  been  taken  off 
as  perched  on  an  anchor,  instead  of  holding  it'  in  his  claws,  and  I  think  it 
would  have  been  more  nateral ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  some  stupid  foreign 
artist  that  made  that  are  blunder — I  never  seed  one  yet  that  was 
equal  to  ourn.  If  that  Eagle  is  represented  as  trying  what  he  cant 
doy  its  an  honourable  ambition  arter  all,  but  these  blue-noses 
wont  try  what  they  can  do.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  a  great 
big*hulk  of  a  horse  in  a  cart,  that  wont  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
collar  at  all  for  all  the  lambastin  in  the  world,  but  turns  his  head 
round,  and  looks  at  you,  us  much  as  to  say,  '  what  an  everlastin 
heavy  thing  an  empty  cart  is,  isn't  itT  An  Owl  should  he  their 
embiem^  and  the  motto,  '  He  sleeps  all  the  days  of  his  Ufe.'  The 
whole  country  is  like  this  night ;  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  silent  as 
the  grave — ^still  as  death,  asleep,  becalmed. 

II  the  sea  was  always  calm,  said  he,  it  would  pyson  the  univarse; 
no  soul  could  breathe  the  air,  it  would  be  so  uncommon  bad.  Stag- 
nant water  is  always  onpleasant,  but  salt  water,  when  it  gets  tainted, 
beats  all  natur ;  motion  keeps  it  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  that  our 
minister  used  to  say  is  one  of  the  '  wonders  of  the  great  deep.* 
This  province  is  stagnant;  it  tante  deep,  like  still  water  neither, 
for  its  shaller  enough,  gracious  knows,  but  it  is  motionless,  noise- 
less, lifeless.  If  you  have  ever  been  to  sea  in  a  calm,  you'd  know 
what  a  plagy  tiresome  thing  it' is  for  a  man  that's  in  a  hurry.  An 
everlasting  flappin  of  the  sails,  and  a  creakin  of  the  booms,  and 
an  onsteady  pitchin  of  the  ship,  and  folks  lyin  about  dozin  away 
their  time,  and  the  sea  a  heavin  a  long  heavy  swell,  like  the  breayiin 
of  the  chist  of  some  great  monster  asleep.  A  passenger  wonders  the 
sailors  are  so  plagy  easy  about  it,  and  he  goes  a  lookin  out  east, 
and  fl  spyin  out  west,  to  see  if  there's  any  chance  of  a  breeze, 
and  says  to  himself,  *  Well,  if  this  aint  dull  music  its  a  pity.* 
Then  how  streaked  he  feels  when  he  sees  a  steamboat  a  clipping 
it  by  him  like  mad,  and  the  folks  on  board  pokin  fun  at  him,  and 
askin  him  if  he  has  any  word  to  send  home.    Well,  he  says,  if 
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any  soul  ever  catcher  me  on  board  a  sail  vessel  again,  vrhen  I  can 
go  by  steam,  Fll  give  him  leave  to  tell  me  of  it,  that's  a  fact. 

That's  partly  the  case  here.  They  are  becalmed,  and  they  see 
us  going  a  head  on  them,  till  weareeen  almost  out  of  sight;  yet 
they  han't  got  a  steamboat,  and  they  han't  got. a  rail-road;  indeed, 
I  doubt  if  one  half  on  'em  ever  seed  or  heerd  tell  of  one  or  tother 
of  them.  I  never  seed  any  folks  like  'em  except  the  Indians,  and 
they  wont  even  so  much  as  look — they  havn't  the  least  morsel  of 
curiosity  in  the  world;  from  which  one  of  ourun  itarian  preachers 
( they  are  dreadful  hands  at  daubtin  them.  I  dont  doubt  but  that 
some  day  or  another,  they  will  doubt  whether  everything  aint  a 
doubt)  in  a  very  learned  work,  doubts  whether  they  were  ever 
descended  from  Eve  at  all.  Old  marm  Eve's  children,  he  says, 
are  all  lost,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  too  much  curiosity,  while 
these  copper  coloured  folks  are  lost  from  havin  too  little .  How  can 
they  be  the  same?  Thinks  I,  that  may  be  logic,  old  Dubersome, 
but  it  an't  sense,  don't  extremes  meet?  Now,  these  blue-noses 
have  no  motion  in  'em,  no  enterprise,  no  spirit,  and  if  any  critter 
shows  any  symptoms  of  activity,  they  say  he  is  a  man  of  no 
judgment,  he's  speculative,  he's  a  schemer,  in  short,  he's  mad. 
They  vegitate  like  a  lettuce  plant  in  sarse  garden,  they  grow  tall  and 
spindlin,  run  to  seed  right  off,  grow  as  bitter  as  gaul,  and  die. 

A  gall  once  came  to  our  minister  to  hire  as  a  house  help;  says  she. 
Minister,  I  suppose  you  don't  want  a  young  lady  to  do  chamber  busi- 
ness and  breed  worms,  do  you  ?    For  I've  half  a  mind  to  take  a  spell 
at  livin  out  (  she  meant,  said  the  Clockmaker,  house  work  and 
\  rearing  silk  worms ).    Hy  pretty  maiden,  says  he,  a  pattin  her  on 
I  the  cheek  ( for  I've  often  observed  old  men  always  talk  kinder  plea- 
^sant  to  women),  my  pretty  maiden,  where  was  you  brought  up? 
Why,  says  she,  I  guess  I  warn't  brought  at  all,  I  growd  up.    Under 
what  platform,  says  he*  ( for  he  was  very  particular  that  all  his 
house  helps  should  go  to  his  meetin ),  under  what  Church  platform? 
Church  platform,  says  she,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  like  a  young  colt 
that  got  a  check  of  the  curb,  I  guess  I  warn't  raised  under  a  platform 
at  all,  but  in  as  good  a  house  as  yonrn,  grand  as  you  be. — You  said 
well,  said  the  old  minister,  quite  shocked,  when  you  said  you  growd 
up,  dear,  for  you  have  grown  up  in  great  ignorance.    Then  I  guess 
you  had  better  get  a  lady  that  knows  more  than  me,  says  she,  that's 
flat.     I  reckon  I  am  every  bit  and  grain  as  good  as  you  be — If  I 
dont  understand  a  bum-byx  (silk  worm)  both  feedin,  breedin,  and 
rearin,  then  I  want  to  know  who  does,  that's  all;  church  platform, 
indeed,  says  she,  I  guess  you  were  raised  under  a  glass  frame  in 
«   March,  and  transplanted  on.  fndependence  day,  warn't  you?    And 
I  off  she  sot,  lookin  as  scorney  as  a  London  lady,  and  leavin  the  poor 
I  minister  standin  starin  like  a  stuck  pig.    Well,  well,  says  he,  a  liftin 
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up  both  kandSy  and  turniD  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  like  a  dock  lo 
thunder,  if  that  don't  bang  the  bush  1 1  It  fairly  beats  sheep  sheario, 
after  the  blackberry  bushes  have  got  the  wooL  It  does,  I  tow  ; 
them  are  the  tares  them  Uffiitariaiis  sow  in  our  grain  fields  at  night; 
I  guess  theyll  ruinate  the  crops  yet,  and  nake  the  grounds  so  erer- 
lasttu  foul,  we'll  have  to  pare  the  sod  and  burn  it,  to  lull  the  roots. 
Our  lathers  sowed  the  right  seed  here  in  the  wilderness,  and  watered 
it  with  their  tears,  and  watched  over  it  with  fastin  and  prayer,  and 
now  its  fairly  run  out,  that's  a  foot,  I  snore.  Its  got  choaked  up  J 
with  all  sorts  of  trash  in  nalur,  I  declare.  Dear,  dear,  I  vow  I  never 
seed  the  beat  o'  that  In  ail  my  bora  days. 

Now  the  blue  noses  are  like  that  are  gall;  they  have  grown  up, 
and  grown  up  in  ignoranee  of  many  things  they  hada*t  ought  not  to 
4now ;  and  its  as  hard  to  teach  grown  up  folks  as  it  is  to  brealL  a  six 
year  old  horse;  and  they  do  ryle  one's  temper  80--4hey  act  so  i^y 
that  it  temps  one  sometimes  to  break  their  confounded  neeks — ^its 
near  -abwA  as  much  trouble  as  its  worth.  What  remedy  is  there 
for  all  this  supineness,  said  I ;  how  can  these  people  be  awakened  out 
of  their  ignorant  slothfiriness,  into  active  exertion?  The  remedy, 
said  Mr.  Slick,  it  at  hand*-it8  already  workin  its  own  euro.  They 
must  recede  before  owr  free  and  enlightened  citizens  like  the  Indians: 
our  folks  will  buy  them  out,  and  they  must  give  place  to  a  more 
intelligent  and  doxive  people.  They  must  go  to  the  lands  of  Labra- 
dor, or  be  located  bade  of  Canada ;  they  can  hold  on  there  a  few  years, 
until  the  wave  of  civilization  reactiesthem,  and  then  they  must  move 
again  as  the  savages  do,  it  is  decreed;  I  hear  the  bugle  of  destiny 
asoundin  of  their  retreat,  as  plain  as  anything.  Congress  wiU  give 
ihem  a  concession  oMand,  if  they  petition,  away  to  Alleghany  hack- 
side  territory,  and  grant  them  relief  for  a  few  years;  for  we  are  out 
of  debt,  and  don*t  know  what  to  do  with  our  surplus  revenue.  The 
only  way  to  shame  them,  that  I  know,  would  be  to  sarve  them  as 
undo  Enoch  sarved  a  neighbour  of  his  in  Yargtny. 

There  was  a  lady  tfaat  had  a  plantation  near  band  to  his'n,  and 
there  was  only  a  small  river  atwixt  the  two  houses,  so  that  folks  could 
hear  eaqh  other  talk  across  it.  Well,  she  was  a  dreadful  cross- 
grained  woman,  a  real  catamount,  as  savage  as  as  he  bear  that  has 
cubs,  an  old  farrow  critter,  as  ugly  as  sin,  and  one  that  both  hooked 
and  kicked  too — a  most  particular  onmarciful  she -devil,  that's  a  fact. 
She  used  to  have  some  of  her  niggers  tied  up  every  day,  and  ilogged 
uncommon  severe,  and  their  screams  and  screeches  were  horrid — no 
soul  could  stand  it;  nothin  was  heerd  all  day,  but  oh  lordy  Missus/ 
oh  lard,  Missus  !  l^noch  was  fairly  sick  of  the  sound,  for  he  was  a 
tender-hearted  man,  and  says  he  to  her  one  day,  Now  do,  marm, 
Gnd  out  some  other  placc#to  give  your  cattle  the  cowskin,  for  it  wbr- 
ries  me  to  hear  'em  take  on  so  dreadful  bad — I  can't  stand  it,  I  vow; 
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tbey  arc  flesh  and  Mood  as  wdl  as  we  be,  though  the  meat  is  a  difle- 
rent  colour ;  but  it  was  no  good — she  jist  up  and  told  him  to  mind 
his  own  business,  and  she  guessed  she*d  mind  hern.    He  was  deter- 
mined to  shame  her  out  of  it ;  so  one  mornin  arter  breakfast  he  goes 
into  the  cane  field,  and  says  he  to  Lavander,  one  of  the  black  over- 
seers, Muster  up  the  whole  gang  of  slaves ,  every  soul,  and  bring 
'em  down  to  the  wippin  post,  the  whole  stocJi  of  them,  bulls,  cows, 
:  and  calves.    Well,  away  goes  Lavender,  and  drives  up  all  the  oig- 
i  gers.  Now  you  catch  it,  says  he,  you  lazy  villains ;  I  tole  you  so  many 
a  time — I  tole  you  Massa  he  lose  all  patience  wid  you,  you  good  for 
nothin  rascals.    I  grad,  upon  my  souU  I  worry  grad;  you  mind  now 
what  old  Lavender  say  anoder  time.     ( The  black  overseers  are 
.  always  the  most  cruel,  said  the  Clock  maker;  they  have  no  sort  of 
feeling  for  their  own  people. ) 

Well,  when  they  were  gathered  there  according  to  orders,  they 
looked  streaked  enough  you  may  depend,  thinkin  they  were  going  to 
get  it  all  round,  and  the  wenches  they  fell  to  a  cry  in,  wringin  their 
hands,  and  boo-hooing  like  mad.  Lavender  was  there  with  his 
cowskin,  grinnin  like  a  chessy  cat,  and  cracking  it  about,  ready  for 
business.  Pick  me  out,  says  Enoch,  four  that  have  the  loudest  voices ; 
hard  matter  dat,  Hassa,  dey  all  talk  loud,  dey  all  lub  talk  more 
better  nor  work — de  idle  villains;  better  gib  .'em  all  a  little  tickel, 
jist  to  teach  'em  larf  on  tother  side  of  de  mouth:  dat  side  bran  new, 
they  never  use  it  yet.  Do  as  I  oder  you,  Sir,  said  Uncle,  or  I'll  have 
you  triced  up,  you  cruel  old  rascal  you.  When  they  were  picked 
out  and  sot  by  themselves,  they  hanged  their  heads,  and  looked  like 
sheep  goin  to  the  shambles.  Now,  says  Uncle  Enoch,  my  Plckinin-r 
nies,  do  you  sing  out,  as  loud  as  Niagara,  at  the  very  tip  eend  of 
your  voice*— 

Don't  kill  a  nigger,  pray. 
Let  him  lib  anoder  day. 

Oh  Lord  Missus— Oh  Lord  Missiu. 

My  back  be  very  sore, 
No  stand  it  any  more. 

Oh  Lord  Missus— Oh  Lord  Missus. 

''And  all  the  rest  of  you  join  chorus,  as  loud  as  you  can  haul.  Oh 
Lord  3ri$9us.  The  black  rascals  understood  the  joke  real  well. 
They  larfed  ready  to  split  their  sides  :  they  fairly  lay  down  on  the 
ground,  and  rolled  over  and  over  with  lafter.  Well,  when  they  came 
to  the  chorus,  Oh  Lord  Missus,  if  they  didn't  let  go,  its  a  pity. 
They  made  the  river  ring  agin — they  were  heerd  clean  out  to  sea. 
Ail  the  folks  ran  out  of  the  Lady's  House,  to  see  what  on  airth  was 
the  matter  on  Uncle  Enoch's  plantation — they  thought  there  was 
actilly  a  rebellion  there;  but  when  they  listened  awhile,  and  heerd  it 
over  and  over  again,  they  took  the  hint  and  returned  a  larCn  in  their 
sleeves.    Says  tbey.  Master  Enoch  Slick,  he  upsides  with  Missus  this 
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hitch  aoy  how.    Uncle  never  heerd  anything  more  of  Oh  Lord 
Missus^  after  that.    Yes,  they  ought  to  be  shamed  out  of  it^  those 
blue-noses.    When  reason  fails  to  convince,  there  is  nothin  left  but 
ridicule.    If  they  have  no  ambition,  apply  to  their  feelings,  clap  a 
blister  on  their  pride,  and  it  will  do  the  business.    Its  like  a  puttin  | 
ginger  under  a  horse*s  tail ;  it  makes  him  carry  up  real  hand^ttm,  V^ 
tell  you.    When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  always  late  to  school ;  well, 
father's  preachin  I  did*nt  mind  much,  but  I  never  could  bear  to  hear 
mother  say.   Why  Sam,  are  you  actilly  up  for  all  day?  Well,  I  hope  \ 
your  airly  risin  won't  hurt  you,  I  declare.    What  on  alrth  is  agoio  - 
to  happen  now?  Well,  wonders  will  never  cease.    It  raised  my  dan- 
der; at  last  says  I,  Now,  mother,  don't  say  that  are  any  more  for 
it  makes  me  feel  ugly,  and  1*11  get  up  as  airly  as  any  on  you ;  and  so 
I  did,  and  I  soon  found  what's  worth  knowin  in  this  life,  An  cdrl^ 
start  makes  easy  stages. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CLOCKMAKBr's  OPINION  OF  HALIFAX. 

The  next  morning  was  warmer  than  several  that  had  preceded  it. 
It  was  one  of  those  uncommonly  Gne  days  that  distinguish  an  Ame- 
rican autumn.  I  guess,  said  Mr.  Slick,  the  heat  to-day  is  like  a 
glass  of  Mint  Jolip,  with  a  lump  of  ice  in  it,  it  tastes  cool  and  feels 
warm — its  real  good,  I  tell  you ;  I  love  such  a  day  as  this  dearly. 
Its  generally  allowed  the  finest  weather  in  the  world  is  in  America 
— there  an't  the  beat  of  it  to  be  found  anywhere.  He  then  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  throwing  himself  back  on  his  chair,  put  both  feet  out 
of  the  window,  and  sat  with  his  arms  folded,  a  perfect  picture  of 


You  appear,  said  I,  to  have  travelled  over  the  whole  of  this  Pro- 
vince, and  to  have  observed  the  country  and  the  people  with  much 
attention ;  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  state  and  future 
prospects  of  Halifax?  If  you  will  tell  me,  said  he,  when  the  folks 
there  will  wake  up,  then  I  can  answer  you,  but  they  are  fast  asleep; 
as  to  the  Province,  its  a  splendid  province,  and  calculated  to  go 
ahead ;  it  will  grow  as  fast  as  a  Varginy  gall,  and  they  grow  so  amazin 
fast,  if  you  put  your  arm  round  one  of  their  necks  to  kiss  them»  by 
the  time  you've  done,  they've  grown  up  into  women.  Its  a  pretty 
Province,  I  tell  you,  good  above  and  better  below ;  surface  covered 
with  pastures,  meadows,  woods,  and  a  nation  sight  of  water  privileges,  | 
and  under  the  ground  full  of  mines — it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  soup  I 
at  the  Tree-moni  house. 
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6iie  day  I  was  a  walkin  in  the  Mall,  and  who  should  I  meet  but 
Major  Bradford,  a  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  that  traded  in  calves 
and  pumpkins  for  the  Boston  market.  Says  he,  Slick,  where  do  you 
get  your  grub  to-day  t  At  General  Peep's  taTern,~says  I.  Only  fit 
for  niggerSy  says  he;  why  don't  you  come  to  the  Tref-mont  house, 
that's  the  most  splendid  thing  its  generally  allowed  in  all  the 
world.  Why,  says  I,  that's  a  notch  above  my  mark,  I  guess  it's 
too  plagy  dear  for  me,  I  can't  afford  it  no  how.  Well,  says  he,  its 
dear  in  one  sense,  but  its  dog  cheap  in  another — ^its  a  grand  place 
for  speculation — there's  so  many  rich  southerners  and  strangers 
there  that  have  more  money  than  wit,  that  you  might  do  a  pretty 
good  business  there  without  goin  out  of  the  street  door.  I  made 
two  hundred  dollars  this  mornin  in  little  less  than  half  no  time. 
There's  a  Carolina  Lawyer  there,  as  rich  as  a  bank,  and  says  he  to 
me  arter  breakfast.  Major,  says  he,  I  wish  I  knew  where  to  get  a 
treal  slapping  trotter  of  a  horse,  one  that  could  trot  with  a  flash  of 
lightning  for  a  mile,  and  beat  it  by  a  whole  neck  or  so.  Says  I,  my 
Lord  (for  you  must  know,  he  says  he's  the  nearest  male  heir  to  a 
Scotch,  dormant  peerage],  my  Lord,  says  I,  I  have  one  a  proper 
sneezer,  a  chap  that  can  go  ahead  of  a  rail-road  steamer,  a  real 
natural  traveller,  one  that  can  trot  with  the  ball  out  of  the  small  eend 
of  a  rifle,  and  never  break  into  a  gallop.  Says  he,  Major,  I  wish 
yoQ  wouldn't  give  me  that  are  knick  name,  I  don't  like  it  (though  he 
looked  as  tickled  all  the  time  as  possible],  I  never  knew,  says  he,  a 
lord  that  worn'nt  a  fool,  that's  a  fact,  and  that's  the  reason  I  don't 
go  ahead  and  claim  the  title.  Well,  says  I,  my  Lord,  I  don't  know, 
but  somehow  I  can't  help  a  thinking  if  you  have  a  good  claim,  you'd 
be  more  like  a  fool  not  to  go  ahead  with  it.  Well,  says  he,  Lord  or 
no  Lord,  let's  look  at  your  horse.  So  away  I  went  to  Joe  Brown's 
livery-stable,  at  t'other  eend  of  the  city,  and  picked  out  the  best 
trotter  he  had,  and  no  great  stick  to  brag  on  either ;  says  I,  Joe  Brown, 
what  do  you  ax  for  that  are  horse?  Two  hundred  dollars,  says  he. 
Well,  says  I,  I  will  take  him  out  and  try  him,  and  if  I  like  him,  I 
will  keep  him.  So  I  shows  our  Carolina  Lord  the  horse,  and  when 
he  gets  on  him,  says  I,  Don't  let  him  trot  as  fast  as  he  can,  resarve 
that  for  a  heat :  if  folks  find  out  how  everlastin  fast  he  is,  they'd  be 
afeard  to  stump  you  for  a  start.  When  he  returned,  he  said  he  liked 
the  horse  amazingly,  and  axed  the  price;  four  hundred  dollars,  says 
I,  you  can't  get  nothin  special  without  a  good  price,  pewler  cases 
never  hold  good  watches;  I  know  it,  says  he,  the  horse  is' mine. 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  that's  more  than  ever  I  could  say  of  him  then 
any  how. 

Well,  I  was  goin  to  tell  you  about  the  soup — says  the  Major, 
it's  near  about  dinner  time,  jist  come  and  see  how  you  like  the 
location.    There  was  a  sight  of  folks  there,  gentlemen  and  ladies 
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in  the  public  room  (I  oever  seed  so  many  afore,  except  at  com- 
mencement day],  all  ready  for  a  start,  and  when  the  gong  sounded, 
off  we  sott  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Well,  if  there  warn*t  a  jam  you 
may  depend — ^some  one  give  me  a  pull,  and  I  near  abouts  went  heels 
up  over  head,  so  I  reached  out  both  hands,  and  caught  hold  of  Uie 
first  thing  I  could,  and  what  should  it  be  but  a  lady's  dress — well, 
as  I'm  alive,  rip  went  the  frock,  and  tear  goes  the  petticoat,  and 
when  I  righted  myself  from  my  beam  ends,  away  they  all  came  home 
to  me,  and  there  she  was,  the  pretty  critter,  with  all  her  upper  riggin 
standin  as  {ar  as  her  weist,  and  nothin  left  below  but  a  short  linen 
under  garment.  If  she  didn't  scream,  its  a  pity,  and  the  more  she 
screamed,  the  more  folks  larved,  for  no  soul  could  help  larfin,  till 
one  of  the  waiters  folded  her  up  in  a  table  cloth. 

What  an  awkward  devil  you  be.  Slick,  says  the  Major,  now  that 
comes  of  not  falling  in  first,  they  should  have  formed  four  deep,  rear 
rank  in  open  order,  and  marched  in  to  our  splendid  national  air,  and 
filed  oiT  to  their  seats,  right  and  left  shoulders  forward.   I  feel  kinder 
sorry,  too,  says  he,  for  that  are  young  heifer,  but  she  shewed  a  pro- 
per pretty  leg.tho'  Slick,  didn't  she — I  guess  you  don't  often  get  such 
a  chance  as  that  are.   Well,  I  gets  near  the  Major  at  table,  and  afore 
me  stood*  a  china  utensil  with  two  handles,  full  of  soup,  about  the 
size  of  a  foot  tub,  with  a  large  silver  scoop  in  it,  near  about  as  big 
as  a  ladle  of  a  maple  sugar  kettle.    I  was  jist  about  bailing  out  some 
soup  into  my  dish,  when  the  Major  said,  fish  it  up  from  the  bottom, 
Slick, — ^well,  sure  enough,  I  gives  it  a  drag  from  the  bottom,  and 
up  came  the  fat  pieces  of  turtle,  and  the  thick  rich  soup,  and  a  sights 
of  little  forced  meat  balls,  of  the  size  of  sheep's  dung.    No  soul  could  ^ 
tell  how  good  it  was — it  was  near  about  as  hsiudsum  as  father's  old 
genuine  particular  cider,  and  thai  you  could  feel  tingle  clean  awayy 
down  to  the  tip  eends  of  your  toes.    Now,  says  the  Major,  I'll  give 
you.  Slick,  a  new  wrinkle  on  your  horn.    Folks  ain't  thbught  nothin 
of,  unless  they  live  at  Treemont :  its  all  the  go.  Do  you  dine  at  Peep's 
tavern  every  day,  and  then  off  hot  foot  to  Treemont,  and  pick  your  i 
teeth  on  the  street  steps ^there,  and  folks  will  think  you  dine  there./ 
I  do  it  oft^n,  and  it  saves  two  dollars  a  day.   Then  he  puts  his  finger 
on  his  nose,  and  says  he,  ^  Mum  ia  the  roord.' 

Now,  this  Province  is  jist  like  that  are  soup,  good  enough  at  top, 
but  dip  down  and  you  have  the  riches,  the  coal,  the  iron  ore,  the 
gypsum,  and  what  not.  As  for  Halifax,  its  well  enough  in  itself, 
though  no  great  shakes  neither,  a  few  sizeable  houses,  with  a  proper 
sight  of  small  ones,  like  half  a  dozen  old  hens  with  their  broods  of 
young  chickens ;  but  the  people,  the  strange  critters,  they  are  all 
asleep.  They  walk  in  their  sleep,  and  talk  in  their  sleep,  and  what! 
they  say  one  day  they  forget  the  next,  they  sa^^^rmu4reaming. | 
You  know  where  Governor  Campbell  iiveSi  dgjjf^BvBkMA atone 
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bouie,  witti  a  |;r«at  wall  roand  it,  that  looka  like  a  stale  prison ;  well. 
Dear  band  there  is  a  nasty  dirty  horrid  lookin  buryin  ground  there-<-* 
its  GUed  with  large  grave  rats  as  big  as  kittens,  and  the  springs  o{ 
black  water  there,  go  through  the  chinks  of  the  rocks  and  flow  into  all 
the  wells,  and  fairly  pyson  the  folks — its  a  dismal  place,  I  tell  you—- 
I  woader  the  air  from  it  doD*t  turn  all  the  silver  in  the  Gioerars 
bouse,  of  a  brass  colour,  (and  folks  say  he  has  four  cartloads  of  it), 
its  so  everksting  bad— its  near  about  as  nosey  as  a  slave  ship  of 
niggers.  Well,  you  may  go  there  and  shake  thf  folks  to  all  etarnity 
and  you  won't  wake  'em,  I  guess,  and  yet  there  ant  much  diflerenee 
atween  their  sle^  and  the  folks  at  Halifax,  only  they  lie  still  Uiere 
and  are  quiet,  and  don't  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep  like  them  abore 
ground. 

Halifax  reminds  me  of  a  Russian  officer  I  once  seed  at  Warsaw; 
be  had  lost  both  arms  in  battle ;  but  I  guess  I  must  tell  you  first  why 
I  went  there,  cause  that  will  show  you  how  we  speculate.  One 
Sabbath  day,  after  bell  ringin,  when  most  of  the  women  had  gone  to 
raeetin  (for  they  were  great  hands  for  pretty  sarmons,  and  our  Uni- 
tarian ministers  all  preach  poetry,  only  they  leave  the  ryme  out— it 
sparkles  like  perry),  I  goes  down  to  East  India  wharf  to  see  Captain 
2^Bek  Hancock,  of  Nantucket,  to  enquire  how  oil  was,  and  if  it  would 
bear  doing  anything  in ;  when  who  should  come  along  but  Jabish 
Green.  Slick,  says  he,  how  do  you  do ;  isn't  this  as  pretty  a  day  as 
you'll  see  between  this  and  Norfolk  ?  it  whips  English  weather  by  a  long 
chalk ;  and  then  he  looked  down  at  my  watch  seals,  and  looked  and 
kN>ked  as  if  he  thought  I'd  stole  'em.  At  last  he  looks  up,  and  says 
he,  Slick,  I  suppose  you  wondn't  go  to  Warsaw,  would  you,  if  it  was 
made  worth  your  while?  Which  Warsaw?  says  I,  for  I  believe  in 
my  heart  we  have  a  hundred  of  them.  J^one  of  ourn  at  all,  says  he; 
Warsaw  in  Poland.  Well,  I  don't  know,  says  I ;  what  do  you  call 
worth  while?  Six  dollars  a  day,  expenses  paid,  and  a  bonus  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  if  speculation  ,turpaM>at  well.  I  am  off,  says  I, 
whenever  you  say  go.  Tuesday,  says  he,  in  the  Hamburgh  packet. 
Now,  says  he,  i'm  in  a  tarnation  hurry ;  I'm  goin  a  plcasurin  to  day 
in  the  Custom  House  Boat,  along  with  Josiah  Bradford's  galls  down 
to  Nahant.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  at:  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
ordered  the  Poles  to  cut  off  their  queus  on  the  1st  of  January ;  you 
must  buy  them  all  up,  and  ship  them  off  to  London  for  tho  wig  makers. 
Human  hair  is  scarce  and  risin.  Lord  a  massy  I  says  I,  how  queer 
they  will  look,  won't  they.  Well,  I  vow,  that's  what  the  sea  folks 
call  sailing  under  bare  Poles,  come  true,  aint  it?  I  guess  it  will  turn 
out  a  good  spec,  says  he ;  and  a  good  one  it  did  turn  out — he  cleared 
ten  thousand  dollars  by  it. 

When  I  was  at  Warsaw,  as  I  was  a  sayin,  there  was  a  Russian 
oiDcer  there  who  had  lost  both  4iis  arms  in  battle  ;  a  good  naturod 
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contented  critter,  as  I  een  amost  ever  see'd,  and  he  was  fed  with 
spoons  by  his  neighbours,  but  arter  a  while  they  grew  tired  of  it,  and 
I  guess  he  near  about  starred  to  death  at  last.  Now  Halifax  is  like 
that  are  Spooney ^  as  I  used  to  call  him ;  it  is  fed  by  the  outports,  and 
they  begin  to  have  enough  to  do  to  feed  themseWes— it  must  larn  to  Ijve 
without  'em.  They  have  no  river,  and  no  country  about  them ;  let 
them  make  a  railroad  to  Minas  Basin,  and  they  will  have  arms  of 
their  own  to  feed  themselves  with.  If  they  don*t  do  it,  and  do  it 
soon,  I  guess  they'll  get  into  a  decline  that  no  human  skill  will  cure. 
They  are  proper  thin  now ;  you  can  count  their  ribs  een  amost  as  far 
as  you  can  see  them.  The  only  thmg  that  wiU  either  make  or  save 
Halifax^  is  a  railroad  across  the  country  to  Bay  ofFtmdy, 

It  will  do  to  talk  of,  says  one ;  You'll  see  it  someday,  says  another; 
Yes,  says  a  third,  it  will  come,  but  we  are  too  young  yet. 

Our  old  minister  had  a  darter,  a  real  clever  looking  gall  as  you'd 
see  in  a  day's  ride,  and  she  had  two  or  three  offers  of  marriage  from 
sponsible  men— most  particular  good  specs — but  minister  always 
said  *  Phoebe,  you  are  too  young — the  day  will  come — but  you  are 
too  young  yet,  dear.  Well,  Phoebe  didn't  think  so  at  all ;  she  said. 
She  guessed  she  knew  better  nor  that ;  so  the  next  offer  she  had,  she 
had  no  notion  to  lose  another  chance— off  she  sot  to  Rhode  Island 
and  got  married;  says  she.  Father's  too  old,  he  don't  know.  That's 
jist  the  case  at  Halifax.  The  old  folks  say  the  country  is  too  young 
— ^the  time  will  come,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  time  the  young 
folks  wont  wnii^  and  run  off  to  the  States  y  where  the  maxim  w,  *  youth 
is  the  time  for  imprownnent ;  a  new  country  is  never  too  young  fofj 
exertion— push  on — keep  movtn — -go  ahead.^ 

Darn  it  all,  said  the  Clockmaker,  rising  with  great  animation, 
clinching  his  fist,  and  extending  his  arm— darn  it  all,  it  fairly  makes 
my  dander  rise,  to  see  the  nasty  idle  loungin  good  for  nothing  do  little 
critters — they  aint  fit  to  tend  a  bear  trap,  I  vow.  They  ought  to 
be  quilted  round  and  round  jf  r«om,  like  a  lady's  lap  dog,  the  matter 
of  two  hours  a  day,  to  keep  them  from  dyin  of  apoplexy.  Hush, 
hush,  said  I,  Mr.  Slick,  you  forget.  Well,  said  he,  resuming  his 
usual  composure — well,  it's  enough  to  make  one  vexed  thougfa,  I 
declare — isn't  it? 

Mr.  Slick  has  often  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  always  in  a  most 
decided  manner ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  right.  Mr.  Howe's 
papers  on  the  railroad  I  read  till  1  came  to  his  calculations,  but  I 
never  could  read  figures,  *  I  can't  cypher,'  and  there  I  paused;  it 
was  a  barrier  :  I  retreated  a  few  paces,  took  a  running  leap,  and 
cleared  the  whole  of  them.  Mr.  Slick  says  he  has  fen<2^  and  not 
over  rated  its  advantages.  He  appears  to  be  such  a  shrewd,  observ- 
ing, intelligent  man,  and  so  perfectly  at  home  on  these  subjects,  that 
I  confess  I  have  more  faith  in  this  humble  but  eccentric  Clockmaker, 
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than  in  any  other  maD  I  have  mel  vith  in  this  Proyince.    I  there- 
fore pronounce  *  there  mil  be  a  raUroad* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

I  BBCKONy  said  the  Clockmaker,  as  we  strolled  throagh  Amherst, 
you  have  read  Hook's  story  of  the  boy  that  one  day  asked  one  of  his 
father's  guests,  who  his  next  door  neighbour  was,  and  when  he  heerd 
his  name,  asked  him  if  he  warn't.a  fool.  No,  my  little  feller,  said 
he,  he  beant  a  fool,  he  is  a  most  particular  sensible  man ;  but  why 
did  yon  ax  that  are  question  ?  Why,  said  the  little  boy,  mother  said 
\  t'other  day  you  ware  next  door  to  a  fool,  and  I  wanted  to  know  who 
{ lived  next  door  to  you.  His  mother  felt  pretty  ugly,  I  guess,  when 
she  heerd  him  run  right  slap  on  that  are  breaker. 

Now  these  Cumberland  folks  have  curious  next  door  neighbours, 
too ;  they  are  placed  by  their  location  right  a'twixt  fire  and  water ;  they 
have  New  Brunswick  politics  on  one  side,  and  Nova  Scotia  politics 
on  t'other  side  of  them,  and  Bay  Fundy  and  Bay  Yarte  on  t'other  two 
sides ;  they  are  actilly  in  hot  water ;  they  are  up  to  their  croopers  in 
politics,  and  great  hands  for  talking  of  House  of  Assembly,  political 
Unions,  and  what  not.  Like  all  folks  who  wade  so  deep,  they  can*t 
always  tell  the  natur  of  the  ford.  Sometimes  they  strike  their  shins 
agin  a  snag  of  a  rock;  at  other  times  they  go  whap  into  a  quicksand, 
and  it  they  don't  take  special  care  they  are  apt  to  go  souse  over  head 
and  ears  into  deep  water.  I  guess  if  they'd  talk  more  of  notations, 
and  less  of  elections,  more  of  them  are  Dykes,  and  less  of  Banks, 
and  attend  more  to  top-messing,  and  less  to  re-^essing,  it  'cd  be 
better  for  'em. 

Now  you  mention  the  subject,  I  think  I  have  observed,  said  I,  that 
there  is  a  great  change  in  your  countrymen  in  that  respect.  For- 
merly, whenever  you  met  an  American,  you  had  a  dish  of  politics  set 
before  you,  whether  you  had  an  appetite  for  it  or  not;  but  lately  I 
have  remarked  they  seldom  allude  to  it.  Pray  to  what  is  this  attri- 
butable ?  I  guess,  said  he,  they  have  enough  of  it  to  home,  and  are 
sick  of  the  subject.  They  are  cured  the  way  our  pastry  cooks  cure 
their  prentices  of  stealing  sweet  notions  out  of  their  shops.  When 
they  get  a  newprentice^  they  tell  him  he  must  never  so  much  as  look 
at  all  them  are  nice  things ;  and  if  he  dares  to  lay  the  weight  of  his 
finger  upon  one  of  them,  they'll  have  him  up  for  it  before  a  justice; 
they  tell  him  its  every  bit  and  grain  as  bad  as  stealing  from  a  till. 
Well  that's  sure  to  set  him  at  it,  just  as  a  high  fence  does  a  breachy 
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OX,  first  to  look  over  il,  and  then  topash  it  down  with  Its  mmp;  its 
human  natur .  Well ,  the  boy  eatf  and  eats  till  be  cant  eat  my  longer, 
and  then  he  gets  sick  at  his  stomachy  and  hates  the  yery  sight  of 
sweetmeats  afterwards. 

We've  had  politics  with  us,  till  we're  dog  sick  of  'em,  I  tell  you. 
Besides,  I  guess  we  are  as  far  from  perfection  as  when  we  set  out  a 
roin  for  it.  You  may  get  purity  of  decision  but  how  are  you  to  get 
purity  of  Members?  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  cyphering  to  tell 
that.  I  never  see'd  it  yet,  and  never  heerd  tell  of  one  who  had  seed  it. 

The  best  member  I  een  amost  ever  seed  was  lohn  Adams.  Well, 
John  Adams  co^ld  no  more  plough  a  straight  furrow  in  politics  than 
he  couM  haul  the  plough  himselh  He  might  set  oat  straight  at  be- 
ginnin  for  a  little  way,  but  he  was  sure  to  get  crooked  ftfore  he  got 
to  the  eend  of  the  ridge — and  sometimes  he  would  have  two  or  three 
crooks  in  it.  I  used  to  say  to  him,  how  on  alrth  is  it,  Mr.  Adams 
(for  he  was  no  way  proud  like,  though  he  was  president  of  our  great' 
nation,  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  nation  in  the  worid,  too:' 
for  you  might  see  him  sometimes  of  an  artemoon  a  swimnsin  along 
with  the  boys  in  the  Potomac,  i  do  believe  that's  the  way  he  lamed 
to  give  the  folks  the  dodge  so  spry) ;  well,  I  used  to  say  to  him,  how 
on  airth  is  it,  Mr.  Adams,  you  can't  make  straight  work  on  it?  He 
was  a  'grand  hand  at  an  excuse  (though  minister  used  to  say  that 
folks  that  were  good  at  an  excuse,  were  seldom  good  for  nothin  else); 
sometimes,  he  said,  the  ground  was  so  tarnation  stony,  it  throwed 
the  plough  out ;  at  other  times  he  said  the  oft  ox  was  such  an  ugly 
wilful  tempered  critter,  there  was  no  doin  nothin  with  him;  or  that 
there  was  so  much  machinery  about  the  plough,  it  made  it  plagy  hard 
to  steer,  or  may  be  it  was  the  fault  of  them  that  went  afore  him 
that  they  laid  it  down  so  bad;  unless  he  was  hired  for  another  term 
of  four  years,  the  work  wouldn't  look  well ;  and  if  all  them,  are  ex- 
cuses would'nt  do,  why  he  would  tdie  to  scolding  the  nigger  that 
drove  the  team,  throw  all  the  blame  on  him,  and  order  him  to  have 
an  everlastin  lacin  with  the  cowskin.  You  might  as  well  catch  a 
weasel  asleep  as  catch  him.  He  had  somethin  the  matter  with  one 
eye — well,  he  knew  I  know'd  that  when  I  was  a  boy ;  so  one  day,  a 
feller  presented  a  petition  to  him,  and  he  told  him  it  was  very  af- 
fectin.  Says  he,  it  fairly  draws  tears  from  me,  and  his  weak  eye 
took  to  lettin  off  its  water  like  statiee;  so  as  soon  as  the  chap  went, 
he  winks  to  mo  with  t'other  one,  quite  knowin,  as  much  as  to  say, 
you  9ee  its  aU  in  my  eye.  Slick,  but  don't  let  on  to  any  one  about  it, 
that  I  said  so.  That  eye  was  a  regular  cheat,  a  complete  New  Eng- 
land wooden  nutmeg.'  Folks  said  Mr.  Adams  was  a  very  tender- 
hearted man.  Perhaps  he  was,  but  I  guess  that  eye  did'nt  pump  its 
water  out  o'  that  place. 

Members  in  general  aint  to  be  depended  on,  I  tell  you.    Politics 
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makes  a  man  as  crooked  as  a  pack  does  a  pedlar,  not  that  they  are 
so  awful  heayjy  neltber,  bet  it  teaches  a  man  to  stoop  in  the  long  run. 
Arter  all,  there's  not  that  difference  in  'em  (at  least  there  aint  in 
Congress)  one  wonld  think ;  for  if  one  of  them  \%  clear  of  one  vice, 
why,  as  like  sa  not,  -he  has  another  fault  just  as  bad.  An  honest 
farmer,  like  one  of  these  Cumberland  folks,  when  he  goes  to  choose 
a'twixt  two  that  offers  for  Totes,  is  jist  like  the  flymg  fish.  That  are 
little  critter  is  not  content  to  stay  to  home  in  the  water,  and  mind  its 
business,  btit  he  must  try  his  hand  at  flyin,  and  he  is  no  great  dab 
at  flyin,  neither.  Well,  the  moment  he's  out  of  water,  and  takes 
to  flyin,  the  sea  fowl  are  arter  him,  and  let  him  have  it ;  and  if  he  has 
the  good  luck  to  escape  them,  and  dive  into  the  sea,  the  dolphin,  9% 
like  as  not,  has  a  dig  at  him,  that  knocks  more  wind  out  of  him  than 
he  got  while  aping  the  birds,  a  plagy  sight.  I  guess  the  blue-noses 
know  jist  about  as  much  about  politics  as  this  foolish  fish  knows  about 
flyin.    AU  critters  m  natur  are  letter  in  their  own  element. 

It  beats  cock  figtin,  I  tell  you,  to  hear  the  blue-noses,  when  they 
get  together,  talk  politics.  They  hare  got  three  or  four  evil  spirits, 
like  the  Irish  Banshees,  that  they  say  cause  all  the  mischief  in  the 
Province — ^the  Council,  the  Banks,  the  Honse  of  Assembly,  and  the 
Lawyers.  If  a  man  places  a  higher  valialion  on  himself  than  his 
neighbours  do,  and  wants  to  be  a  magistrate  before  he  is  fit  to  carry 
the  ink  horn  for  one,  and  finds  himself  safdy  delivered  of  a  mistake, 
he  says  it  is  all  owing  to  the  Council.  The  members  are  cunnin 
critters,  too,  they  know  this  feelin,  and  when  they  come  home  from 
Assembly,  and  people  ax  'em,  ^  where  are  all  them  are  fine  things 
you  promised  us?'  Why,  they  say,  wrfd  a  had  'em  all  for  you,  but 
for  that  etarnal  Council,  they  nullified  all  we  did.  The  country  will 
come  to  no  good  till  them  chaps  show  their  respect  for  it,  by  covering 
I  their  bottoms  with  homespun.  If  a  man  is  so  tarnation  lazy  he 
I  won't  work,  and  in  course  has  no  money,  why  he  says  its  all*owin 
y  to  the  banks,  they  won't  discount,  there's  no  money,  they've  ruined 
the  Province.  If  there  beant  a  road  made  up  to  every  citizen's  door, 
iiway  back  to  the  woods  (who as  like  as  not  has  squatted  there),  why 
|ie  says  the  House  of  Assembly  have  voted  all  the  money  to  pay  great 
^en's  salaries,  and  there's  nothin  left  for  poor  settlers,  and  cross 
roads.  Well,  the  lawyers  come  in  for  their  share  of  cake  and  ale, 
too,  if  they  don't  catch  it,  its  a  pity. 

There  was  one  Jim  Munroe,  of  Onion  County,  Connecticut,  a 
desperate  idle  fellow,  a  great  hand  at  singin  songs,  askatin,  drivin 
about  with  the  galls,  and  so  on.  Well,  if  any  body's  windows  were 
rbroke,  it  was  Jim  Munroe-^and  if  there  were  any  youngsters  in 
want  of  a  father  they  were  sure  to  be  poor  Jim's.  Jist  so  it  is  with 
the  lawyers  here;  they  stand  godfather  for  every  misfortune  that 
happens  in  the  country.    When  there  is  a  mad  dog  a  goin  about, 
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every  dog  that  barks  is  said  to  be  bit  by  the  mad  one,  so  he  gets 
credit  for  all  the  mischief  that  every  dog  does  for  three  months  to 
come.  So  every  .feller  that  goes  yelpin  home  from  a  court  house, 
smartin  from  the  law,  swears  he  is  bit  by  a  lawyer.  Now  there 
may  be  something  wrong  in  all  these  things  (and  it  cand*t  be  other- 
wise in  natur),  in  Council,  Banks»  House  of  Assembly,  and  Lawyers ; 
but  change  them  all,  and  its  an  even  chance  if  you  don't  get  worse 
ones  ii)  their  room.  It  is  in  politics  as  in  horses ;  when  a  man  has  a 
beast  that's  near  about  up  to  the  notch,  he*d  better  not  swap  him;  if 
he  does,  he's  een  amost  sure  to  get  one  not  so  good  as  his  own.  My 
rule  iSf  Fd  rather  keep  a  critter  whose  faults  I  do  knaw^  thanchangc 
him  for  a  beast  whose  faults  I  dorit  know. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DANCING  MASTER  ABROAD. 

I  WISH  that  are  black  heifer  in  the  kitchen  would  give  over  singing 
that  are  everlastin  dismal  tune,  said  the  Clockmaker,  it  makes  my 
head  ache.  You've  heerd  a  song  afore  now,  said  he,  hav'n't  you,  till 
you  was  fairly  sick  of  it?  for  I  have,  I  vow.  The  last  time  I  was  in 
Rhode  Island  (all  the  galls  sing  there,  and  it's  generally  allowed 
there's  no  such  singers  anywhere ;  they  beat  the  Eye-tsXisxis  a  long  - 
chalk — they  sing  so  high  some  on'  em,  they  go  clear  out  o'hearin 
sometimes,  like  a  lark),  well,  you  heerd  nothin  but  'Oh  no,  we  never 
mention  her  ;'  well,  I  grew  so  plaguy  tired  of  it,  I  used  to  say  to  my- 
self, I'd  sooner  see  it  than  hear  tell  of  it,  I  vow ;  I  wish  to  gracious 
you  *  would  never  mention  her,'  for  it  makes  me  feel  ugly  to  hear 
that  «ame  thing  for  ever  and  ever  and  amen  that  way.  Well,  they've 
got  a  cant  phrase  here, '  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,'  and  every  feller 
tells  you  that  fifty  times  a-day. 

There  was  a  chap  said  to  me  not  long  ago  at  Truro,  Mr.  Slick,  this 
country  is  rapidly  improvin,  '  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  now,'  and 
he  looked  as  knowin  as  though  he  had  found  a  mare's  nest.  So  I 
should  think,  said  I,  and  it  would  jist  be  about  as  well,  I  guess, .  if 
he'd  stay  to  home  and  mind  his  business,  for  your  folks  are  so  con- 
soomedly  ignorant,  I  reckon  he's  abroad  een  almost  all  his  time.  I 
hope  when  he  returns,  he*ll  be  the  better  of  his  travels,  and  that's 
more  nor  many  of  our  young  folks  are  who  go  'abroad,'  for  they  im- 
port more  airs  and  nonsense  than  they  dispose  of  one  while,  I  tell  you 
—isome  of  the  stock  remains  on  hand  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
There's  nothin  I  hate  so  much  as  cant,  of  all  kinds ;  its  a  sure  sign 


of  a  tricky  disposition.    If  you  see  a  feller  cant  in  religion,  claji  your, 
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[  hand  inio  your  pocket,  and  lay  right  hold  of  your  puss,  or  he*U  steal 
*  it,  as  sure  as  you're  alive ;  and  if  a  man  cant  in  politics,  he'll  sell  you 
if  he  gets  a  chance,  you  may  depend.  Law  and  physic  are  jist  the 
same,  and  every  mite  and  morsel  as  bad.  If  a  lawyer  takes  to  can- 
tin,  lis  like  the  fox  preachin  to  the  geese,  he*ll  eat  up  his  whole  con- 
gregation ;  and  if  a  doctor  takes  to  it,  he*s  a  quack  as  sure  as  rates. 
The  Lord  have  massy  on  you,  for  he  wont.  I'd  sooner  trust  my 
chance  with  a  naked  hook  any  time,  than  one  that's  half  covered 
with  bad  bait.  The  fish  will  sometimes  swallow  the  one,  without 
thinkin,  but  they  get  frightened  at  tother,,  turn  tail,  and  off  like  a 
shot. 

Now,  to  change  the  tune,  1*11  give  the  blue-noses  a  new  phrase. 
They'll  have  an  election  most  likely  next  year,  and  then  UheDannn 
Master  will  he  dbroad^  A  candidate  is  a  most  purticular  polite  man, 
a  noddin  here,  and  a  bowin  there,  and  a  shakih  hands  all  round. 
Nothin  improves  a  man*s  manners  like  an  election.  '  The  Dancin 
Master's  abroad  then;'  rtothin  gives  the  paces  equal  to  that,  it  makes 
them  as  squirmy  as  an  eel ;  they  cross  hands  and  back  agin,  set  td 
their  partners,  and  right  and  left  in  great  style,  and  slick  it  ofTat  the 
eend,  with  a  real  complete  bow,  and  a  smile  for  all  the  world  as  sweet 
as  a  cat  makes  at  a  pan  of  new  milk.  Then  they  get  as  full  of  com- 
pliments as  a  dog  is  full  of  flees — enquirin  how  the  old  lady  is  to 
home,  and  the  little  boy  that  made  such  a  wonderful  smart  answer, 
they  never  can  forget  it  till  next  time ;  a  praisin  a  man*s  farm  io  the 
nines,  and  a  tellin  of  him  how  scandalous  the  road  that  leads  to  his 
location  has  been  neglected,  and  how  much  he  wants  to  find  a  real 
complete  hand  that  can  build  a  bridge  over  his  brook,  and  axin  him 
if  he  ever  built  one.  When  he  gets  the  hook  baited  with  the  right 
fly,  and  the  simple  critter  begins  to  jump  out  of  water  arter  it,  all 
mouth  and  gills,  he  winds  up  the  reel,  and  takes  leave,  a  thinkin  to 
himself,  *  now  you  see  whaVs  to  the  eend  of  my  line,  I  guess  I'll 
know  where  to  find  you  when  I  want  you.' 

There's  no  sort  of  fishin  requires  so  much  practice  as  this.  When 
bait  is  scarce,  one  worm  must  answer  for  several  fish.  A  handful 
of  oats  in  a  pan,  arter  it  brings  one  horse  up  in  a  pastur  for  the  bridle, 
serves  for  anottier ;  a  shakin  of  it,  is  better  than  a  givinof  it — ^it  saves 
the  grain  for  another  time.  It's  a  poor  business  arter  all,  is  elec- 
tioneering, and  when  '  the  Dancin  Master  is  abroad,'  he's  as  apt  to 
teach  a  man  to  cut  capers  and  get  larfed  at  as  anything  else.  It  tante 
every  one  that's  soople  enough  to  dance  real  complete.  Politics  take 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  grinds  away  a  man's  honesty  near  about  as 
fast  as  cleaning  a  knife  with  brick  dust,  ^  it  takes  its  steel  out,*  What 
does  a  critter  get  arter  all  for  it  in  this  country,  why  nothin  but  ex-> 
pense  and  disappointment.  As  King  Solomon,  says  [and  that  are 
man  was  up  to  a  thing  or  two„you  may  depend,  tho'  our  professor  did 
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say  he  warn*tso  knowin  as  Uncle  Sam),  if  8  all  vanity  and  veialioh 
of  spirit. 

I  raised  a  four  year  old  colt  once,  half  blood,  a  perfect  pictur  of  a 
horse,  and  a  genuine  clipper,  could  gallop  like  the  wind ;  a  real  daisy, \ 
'  a  perfect  doll,  had  an  eye  like  a  weasel,  and  nostril  like  Commodore  ( 
Rodger's  speakin  trumpet.  Well,  I  took  it  down  to  the  races  at  New  ^ 
York,  and  father  he  went  along  with  me;  for  says  he,  Sam,  you  don*t 
know  every  thing,  1  guess,  you  hant  cut  your  wisdom  teeth  yet,  and 
you  are  goin  among  them  that's  had  'em  through  their  gums  this 
while  past.  Well,  when  we  gets  to  the  races,  father  he  gets  colt  and 
puts  him  in  an  old>aggon,  with  a  worn  out  Dutch  harness  and  breast 
band;  he  looked  like  Old  Nick,  that's  a  fact.     Then  he  fastened  a 
head  martingale  on,  and  buckled  it  to  the  girths  atwixt  his  fore  legs. 
Says  I,  father,  what  on  airth  are  you  at?    I  vow  I  feel  ashamed  to  bo 
seen  with  such  a  catamaran  as  that,  and  colt  looks  like  old  Saytan 
himself — no  soul  would  know  him.  I  guess  I  warn't  born  yesterdayj^ 
says  he,  lot  me  be,  I  know  what  I  am  at.    I  guess  I'll  slip  it  into  'em^ 
afore  I've  done,  as  slick  as  a  whistle.    I  guess  I  can  see  as  far  into 
a  mill-stone  as  the  best  on'  em. 

Weil,  father  never  entered  the  horse  ki  all,  but  stood  by  and  seed 
the  races,  and  the  winnin  horse  was  followed  about  by  the  matter  of 
two  or  three  thousand  people  a  praisin  of  him  and  admirin  him.  They 
seemed  as  if  they  never  had  see'd  a  horse  afore.  The  owner  of  him 
was  all  up  on  eend  a  boastin  of  him,  and  a  stumpin  the  course  to  pro^ 
duce  a  horse  to  run  agin  him  for  four  hundred  dollars.  Father  goes 
up  to  him  looking  as  soft  as  4ough,and  as  meechinasyou  please,  and 
says  he,  friend,  it  tante  every  one  that  has  four  hundred  dollars — 
its  a  plaguy  sight  of  money,  I  tell  you;  would  you  run  for  one  hun* 
dred  dollars,  and  give  me  a  little  start?  if  you  would,  I'd  try  my  coll 
out  of  my  old  waggon  agin  yon,  I  vow.  Let's  look  at  your  horse, 
says  he ;  so  away  they  went,  and  a  proper  sight  of  people  arter  them 
to  look  at  colt,  and  when  they  seed  him  they  sot  up  such  a  larf,  I  felt 
een  a  most  ready  to  cry  for  spite.  Says  I  to  myself,  what  can  pos- 
sess the  old  man  to  act  arter  that  fashion,  I  do  believe  he  has  taken 
leave  of  his  senses.  You  needn't  larf,  says  father,  he's  smarter  than 
he  looks ;  our  Minister's  old  horse,  Captain  Jack,  is  reckoned  as  quid 
a  beast  of  his  age  as  any  in  our  location,  and  that  are  colt  can  beat 
him  for  a  lick  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  quite  easy — I  seed  it  myself. 
Well,  they  larfed  agin  louder  than  before,  and  says  father,  if  you 
dispute  my  word,  try  me;  what  odds  will  you  give?  Two  to  one, 
says  the  owner— 800  to  400  dollars.  Well,  that's  a  great  deal  of 
money,  aint  it,  says  father;  if  I  was  to  lose  it  I'd  look  pretty  foolish, 
wouldn't  I.  How  folks  would  pass  their  jokes  at  me  when  I  went 
home  agin.  You  wouldn't  take  that  are  waggon  and  harness  for  GRy 
dollars  of  it,  would  you?  says  he.    Well,  says  the  other,  soon^  than 
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disappoint  yoa,  as  you  seem  to  have  set  your  mind  on  losing  your 
money,  I  don't  care  if  I  do. 

As  soon  as  it  was  settled,  father  drives  off  to  the  stables,  and  then 
returns  mounted,  with  a  red  silk  pocket  handkerchief  tied  round  his 
head,  and  colt  a  looking  like  himself,  as  proud  as  a  nabob,  chock  full 
of  spring  like  the  wire  eend  of  a  bran  new  pair  of  trowser  gallusses — 
one  said  that's  a  plaguy  nice  lookin  colt  that  old  feller  has  arter  all ; 
that  horse  will  show  play  for  it  yet,  says  a  third;  and  I  heard  one 
feller  say,  I  guess  that's  a  regular  Yankee  trick,  a  complete  take  in. 
They  had  a  fair  start  for  it,  and  off  they  sot,  father  took  the  lead  and 
kept  it,  and  won  the  race,  tho'  it  was  a  pretty  tight  scratch,  for  father 
was  too  old  to  ride  colt,  he  wa^  near  about  the  matter  of  seventy 
years  old. 

Well,  when  the  colt  was  walked  round  after  the  race,  there  was  an 
amazin  crowd  arter  him,  and  several  wanted  to  buy  him ;  but  says 
'  father,  how  am  I  to  get  home  without  him,  and  what  shall  I  do  with 
that  ure  waggon  and  harness  so  far  as  I  be  from  Slickville.  So  he 
kept  them  in  talk,  till  he  felt  their  pulses  pretty  well,  and  at  last  he 
closed  with  a  Southerner  for  700  dollars,  and  we  returned,  having  ^ 
made  a  considerable  good  spec  of  colt.  Says  father  to  me,  Sam,  says 
he,  you  seed  the  crowd  a  follerin  the  winnin  horse,  when  we  came 
there,  didn't  you?  f  es  sir,  said  I,  I  did.  Well,  when  colt  beat  him, 
no  one  follered  him  at  all  but  come  a  crowded  about  him.  That's 
popularity,  said  he,  soon  won,  soon  lost — cried  up  sky  high  one  mi- 
nute, and  deserted  the  neit,  or  run  down ;  colt  will  share  (he  same 
fate.  He'll  get  beat  afore  long,  and  then  he's  done  for.  The  mul- 
titude are  always  fickle  minded.  Our  great  Washington  found  that 
out,  and  the  British  Officer  that  beat  Buonaparte ;  the  bread  they 
gave  him  turned  sour  afore  he  got  half  through  the  loaf.  His  soap 
had  hardly  stiffened  afore  it  ran  right  back  to  lye  and  grease  agin. 

I  was  sarved  the  same  way,  I  liked  to  have  missed  my  pension-^ 
the  Committee  said  I  wam't  at  Bunker's  hill  at  all,  the  villans.  That 
was  a  Glo— -  (thinks  I,  old  boy,  if  you  once  get  into  that  are  field, 
you'll  race  longer  than  colt,  a  plaguy  sight ;  you'll  run  clear  away  to 
the  fence  to  the  far  eend  afore  youstop,  so  I  jist  cut  in  and  took  a  hand 
myself).  Yes,  says  I,  you  did  'era  father,  properly,  that  old  waggon 
was  a  bright  scheme,  it  led  'em  on  till  you  got  'em  on  the  right  spot, 
didn't  it?  Says  father,  There's  amoraij  Sam^  in  every  thin^  in  natur. 
Never  have  notbintodowith  elections,  you  see  the  valy  of  popularity 
in  the  case  of  that  are  horse — sarve  the  public  099  times,  and  the 
1000th,  if  they  don't  agree  with  you,  they  desart  and  abuse  you — see 
how  they  sarved  old  John  Ada  my,  see  how  they  let  Jefferson  starve 
in  his  old  age,  see  how  good  old  Hunroe  like  to  have  got  right  into 
jail,  after  his  term  of  President  was  up.  They  may  talk  of  indepen- 
dence, says  father,  but  Sam,  I'll  tell  you  what  independen<:e  is— and 
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he  gave  his  hands  a  slap  agin  his  trowsers  pocket  and  made  the  gold 
eagles  he  won  at  the  race  all  jingle  agin — thaty  says  he,  giving  them 
another  wipe  with  his  fist  (and  winkin  as  much  as  to  say  do  you 
hear  that,  my  boy),  that  I  call  independence.  He  was  in  great  spirits, 
the  old  man,  ho  was  so  proud  of  wlnnin  the  race,  and  puttin  the  leake 
into  the  New  Yorkers — he  looked  all  dander.  Let  them  great  hungry, 
ill-favoured,  long-legged  bitterns,  says  he  (only  he  called  them  by 
another  name  thatdon*t  sound  quite  pretty),  from  the  outlandish  states^ 
to  Congress,  talk  about  independence;  but  Sam,  said  he  (hitting  the 
Shinners  agin  till  he  made  them  dance  right  up  an  eend  in  his 
pocket),  1  like  to  feel  it. 

No  Sam,  said  he,  line  the  pocket  w^ll  first,  make  that  independent, 
and  then  the  spirit  will  be  like  a  horse  turned  out  to  grass  in  the 
spring,  for  the  first  time,  he's  all  head  and  tail,  a  snortin  and  kickin 
and  racin  and  carryin  on  like  mad^t  soon  gets  independent,  too. 
While  it*s  in  the  stall  it  may  hold  up,  and  paw,  and  whiner,  and  feel 
as  spry  as  any  thing,  but  the  leather  strap  keeps  it  to  the  manger, 
and  the  lead  weight  to  the  eend  of  it  makes  it  hold  down  its  head  at 
last.  No,  says  he,  here's  independence,  and  he  gave  the  Eagles  such  a 
drive  with  his  fist,  he  burst  his  pocket,  and  sent  a  whole  raft  of  them 
a  spinnin  down  his  leg  to  the  ground.  Says  I,  Father  (and  I  swear 
I  could  hardly  keep  from  larfin,  he  looked  so peskily  vexed).  Father, 
says  I,  I  guess  there's  a  moral  in  that  are  ioo^^Extremes  nary  way 
are  none  6  the  best.  Well,  well,  says  he  (kinder  snappishly],  I  sup- 
pose you*re  half  right,  Sam,  but  we've  said  enough  about  it,  let's 
drop  the  subject,  and  see  if  I  have  picked  'em  all  up,  for  my  eyes 
are  none  of  the  best  now,  I'm  near  hand  to  seventy. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MB.  slick's  OPINIOIV  OF  THB  BRITISH. 

What  success  had  you,  said  I,  in  the  sale  of  your  Clocks  among 
the  Scotch  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province?  do  you  find  them  as 
gullible  as  the  blue-noses?  Well,  said  he,  you  have  heerd  tell  that 
a  Yankee  never  answers  one  question,  without  axing  another,  haven't 
you?  Did  you  ever  see  an  English  Stage  Driver  make  a  bow?  because 
if  you  hante  obsarved  it,  I  have,  and  a  queer  one  it  is,  I  swan.  He 
brings  his  right  arm  up,  jist  across  his  face,  and  passes  on,  with  a 
knowin  nod  of  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  bow  do  you  do?  but  keep 
clear  o'  my  wheels,  or  I'll  fetch  your  horses  a  lick  in  the  mouth  as 
sure  as  you're  born ;  jist  as  a  bear  puts  up  his  paw  to  fend  off  the  blow 
of  a  stick  from  bis  nose.    Well,  that's  the  way  I  pass  them  are  bare 
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breeched  Scotchmen.    Lord,  if  they  were  located  down  in  these  here 

/  Cumberland  mashes,  how  the  musquitoes  would  tickle  them  up> 

N  wouldn't  they?    They'd  set 'em  scratchin  thereabouts,  as  an  Irish- 

I  man  does  his  head,  when  he*s  in  search  of  a  lie.     Them  are  fellers 

cut  their  eye  teeth  afore  they  ever  sot  foot  in  this  country,  I  expect. 

/   When  they  get  a  bawbee,  they  know  what  to  do  with  it,  that's  a  fact ; 

I   they  open  their  pouch  and  drop  it  in,  and  its  got  a  spring  like  a  fox- 

I   trap— it  holds  fast  to  all  it  gets,  like  grim  death  to  a  dead  nigger. 

VThey  are  proper  skin  flints,  you  may  depend.     Oatmeal  is  no  great 

shakes  at  best ;  it  tante  even  as  good  for  a  horse  as  real  yaller  Varginy 

corn,  but  I  guess  I  warn't  long  in  finding  out  that  the  grits  hardly 

pay  for  the  riddlin.    No,  a  Yankee  has  as  little  chance  among  them 

as  a  Jew  has  in  New  England :  the  sooner  he  clears  out  the  better. 

You  can  no  more  put  a  leake  into  th6m,  than  you  can  send  a  chisel 

into  Teakewood — it  turns  the  edge  of  the  tool  the  first  drive.    If  the 

blue-noses  knew  the  value  of  money  as  well  as  they  do,  they'd  have 

more  cash,  and  fewer  Clocks  and  tin  reflectors,  I  reckon. 

Now,  its  different  with  the  Irish ;  they  never  carry  a  puss,  for  they 
never  have  a  cent  to  put  in  it.  They  are  always  in  love  or  in  liquor, 
or  else  in  a  row;  they  are  the  merriest  shavers  I  ever  seed.  Judge 
Beeler,  I  dare  say  you  have  heerd  tell  of  him — he's  a  funny  feller — 
he  put  a  notice  over  his  factory  gate  at  Lowell,  '  no  cigars  or  Irish- 
men admitted  within  these  walls ;'  for,  said  he,  the  one  will  set  a 
flame  agoin  among  niy  cottons,  and  t'other  among  my  galls.  I  won  t 
have  no  such  inflammable  and  dangerous  things  about  me  on  no 
account.  When  the  British  wanted  our  folks  to  join  in  the  treaty 
to  choqk  the  wheels  of  the  slave  trade,  I  recollect  hearin  old  John 
Adam  say,  we  had  ought  to  humour  them ;  for,  say  he,  they  supply 
IS  with  labour  on  easier  terms,  by  shippin  out  the  Irish.  Says  he, 
they  work  better,  and  they  work  cheaper,  and  they  don't  live  so  long. 
The  blacks,  when  they  are  past  work,  hang  on  for  ever,  and  a  pro- 
^per  bill  of  expense  they  be;  but  hot  weather  and  new  rum  rub  out 
the  poor  rates  for  t'other  ones. 

The  English  are  the  boys  for  tradin  with ;  they  shell  out  their  casli 
like  a  sheaf  of  wheal  in  frosty  weather— it  flies  all  over  the  thrashin 
floor;  but  then  they  are  a  cross-grained,  ungainly,  kicken  breed  of 
cattle,  as  I  een  a  most  ever  seed.  Whoever  gave  them  the  name 
of  John  Bull,  knew  what  he  was  about,  I  tell  you;  for  they  are  bull- 
jneckedy  bull-headed  folks,  I  vow;  sulky,  ugly-tempered,  vicious 
I  critters,  a  pawin  and  a  roarin  the  whole  time,  and  plaguy  onsafe 
unless  well  watched.  They  are  as  headstrong  as  mules,  and  as  con- 
ceited as  peacocks. 

The  astonishment  with  which  I  heard  this  tirade  against  my  coun- 
trymen, absorbed  every  feeling  of  resentment.  1  listened  with 
amazement  at  the  perfect  composure  with  which  he  uttered  it.     He 
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treated  is  as  one  of  those  self-evident  truths,  that  need  neither  proof 
nor  apology,  but  as  a  thing  well  known  and  admitted  by  all  mankind. 

There*s  no  richer  sight  that  I  know  of,  said  he,  than  to  see  one 
on  'em  when  he  first  lands  in  one  of  our  great  cities.  He  swells  out 
as  big  as  a  balloon,  his  skin  is  ready  to  burst  with  wind — a  regular 
walking  bag  of  gas;  and  he  prances  over  the  pavement  like  a  bear 
over  hot  iron — a  great  awkward  hulk  of  a  feller  (for  they  ain't  to  be 
compared  to  the  French  in  manners),  a  smirkin  at  you,  as  much  as 
to  say,  ^  look  here,  Jonathan,  here's  an  Englishman ;  here's  a  boy 
that's  got  blood  as  pure  as  a  Norman  pirate,  and  lots  of  the  blunt 
of  both  kinds,  a  pocket  full  of  one,  and  a  mouthful  of  t'other :  bean't 
he  lovely?  and  then  he  looks  as  fierce  as  a  tiger,  as  much  as  to  say 
'  sayboo  to  a  goose,  if  you  dare/ 

No,  I  believe  we  may  stump  the  Univarse  \  we  improve  on  every  r. 
thing,  and  we  have  improved  on  our  own  species.    You'll  search  j 
one,  while  I  tell  you,  afore  you'll  find  a  man  that,  take  him  by  and^A. 
large,  is  equal  to  one  of  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens.    He's  the  ^ 
chap  (hat  has  both  speed,  wind,  and  bottom;  he's  clear  grit — ^ginger/ 
to  the  back  bone,  you  may  depend.    Its  generally  allowed  there  ain't^  * 
the  beat  of  them  to  be  found  any  where.    Spry  as  a  fox,  supple  as 
an  eel,  and  cute  as  a  weasel.    Though  I  say  it,  that  shouldn't  say  it,, 
they  fairly  take  the  shine  off  creation — they  are  actilly  equal  to  cash. 

Ho  looked  like  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had  expressed  himself  so 
aptly  and  so  well,  that  any  thing  additional  would  only  weaken  its 
effect ;  he  therefore  changed  the  conversation  immediately,  by  point- 
ting  to  a  tree  at  some  little  distance  from  the  house,  and  remarking 
that  it  was  the  rock  maple  or  sugar  tree.  Its  a  pretty  tree,  said  he, 
and  a  profitable  one  too  to  raise.  It  will  bear  tapping  for  many  years, 
tho'  it  get  exhausted  at  last. 

This  Province  is  like  that  are  tree :  it  is  tapped  till  it  begins  to  die 
at  the  top,  and  if  they  don't  drive  in  a  spile  and  stop  the  everlastin 
flow  of  the  sap,  it  will  perish  altogether.  All  the  money  that's  made 
here,  all  the  interest  that's  paid  in  it,  and  a  pretty  considerable  por- 
tion of  rent  too,  alfgoes  abroad  for  investment,  and  the  rest  is  sent 
to  us  to  buy  bread.  Its  drained  like  a  bog,  it  has  opened  and  covered 
trenches  all  through  it,  and  then  tM^re's  others  to  the  foot  of  the  up- 
land, to  cut  off  the  springs. 

Now  you  may  make  even  a  bog  too  dry ;  you  may  take  the  moisture 
out  to  that  degree,  that  the  very  sile  becomes  dust,  and  blows  away. 
The  English  funds,  and  our  banks,  railroads,  and  canals,  are  all  ab- 
sorbing your  capital  like  a  spunge,  and  will  lick  it  up  as  ftist  as  you 
ran  make  it.  That  very  Bridge  we  heerd  of  at  Windsor,  is  owned 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  will  pay  toll  to  that  province.  The  capi- 
talists of  Nova  Scotia  treat  it  like  a  hired  house,  they  won't  keep  it  in 
repair ;  they  neither  paint  it  to  presarve  the  boards,  nor  stop  a  leak 
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to  keep  the  frame  from  rottin  ;  but  let  it  go  to  wrack  sooner  than 
drive  a  nail  or  put  io  a  pane  of  glass.    It  will  sarve  our  turn  out, 
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There's  neither  spirit,  enterprise,  nor  patriotism  here ;  but  the 
whole  country  is  as  inactive  as  a  bear  in  winter,  that  does  nothin  but 
scroutch  up  in  his  den,  a  thinkin  to  himself,  ''  Well,  if  I  ain't  an 
unfortunate  divil,  it*s  a  pity  ;  I  have  a  most  splendid  warm  coat  as 
are  a  gentleman  in  these  here  woods,  let  him  be  who  he  will ;  but  1 
got  no  socks  to  my  feet,  and  have  to  sit  for  everlastingly  a  suckin  of 
my  paws  to  keep  them  warm ;  if  it  warn*t  for  that,  I  guess  Fd  make 
some  o*  them  chaps  that  have  hoofs  to  their  feet  and  hornB  to  their 
heads,  look  about  'era  pretty  sharp,  I  know.  It*s  dismal,  now  ain't 
it?  If  I  had  the  framin  of  the  Governors  message,  if  I  wouldn't 
show  'em  how  to  put  timber  together,  you  may  depend;  I'd  make 
them  scratch  their  heads  and  stare,  I  know." 

I  went  down  to  Matanzas  in  the  Fulton  Steam  Boat  once — well,  it 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  Ihey  ever  seed,  and  proper  scared  they  were 
to  see  a  vessel,  without  sails  or  oars,  goin  right  strait  a  head,  nine 
knots  an  hour,  in  the  very  wind's  eye,  and  a  great  streak  of  smoke 
arter  her  as  long  as  the  tail  of  a  comet.  I  believe  they  thought  it 
was  old  Nickallve,  a  treatin  himself  to  a  swim.  You  could  see  the 
niggers  a  clippin  it  away  from  the  shore,  for  dear  life,  and  the  sol- 
diers a  movin  about,  as  if  they  thought  that  we  were  a  goin  to  take 
the  whole  country.  Presently  a  little,  half-starved,  orange-coloured 
looking  Spanish  officer,  all  dressed  off  in  his  livery,  as  fine  as  a  fiddle, 
came  off  with  two  men  in  a  boat  to  board  us.  Well,  we  yawed  once 
or  twice,  and  motioned  to  him  to  keep  off  for  fear  he  should  get 
hurt ;  but  he  came  right  on  afore  the  wheel,  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
shot  if  the  paddle  didn't  strike  the  bow  of  the  boat  with  that  force,  it 
knocked  up  the  starn  like  a  plank  tilt,  when  one  of  the  boy9  playing 
on  it  is  heavier  than  t'other,  and  chucked  him  right  atop  of  the 
wheel  house— you  never  see'd  a  fellow  in  such  a  dunderment  in  your 
life.  He  had  picked  up  a  litle  English  from  seein  oi^r  folks  there  so 
much,  and  when  he  got  up,  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  '  Damn  all 
sheenery,  I  say,  where's  my  boat?  and  he  looked  round  as  if  he 
thought  it  had  jumped  en  board  too.  Your  boat,  ssid  the  Captain, 
why  I  expect  it's  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  your  men  have  gone  down 
to  look  arter  it,  for  we  never  see'd  or  heerd  tell  of  one  or  t'other  of 
them  arter  the  boat  was  struck.  Yes,  I'd  make  'em  stare  like  that 
are  Spanish  officer,  as  if  they  had  see'd  out  of  their  eyes  for  the  first 
time.  Governor  Campbell  ^id'nt  expect  to  see  such  a  country  as  this 
when  he  came  hero,  I  reckon,  I  know  he  didn't. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  about  knee  high  or  so,  and  lived  down 
Connecticut  river,  mother  used  to  say,  Sam,  if  you  don't  give  over 
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acting  80  like  old  Scratch,  Fll  send  you  off  to  Nova  Scotia,  as  sure  as 
you  are  born  I  will,  I  vow.  Well,  Lord,  how  that  are  used  to  frighten 
me ;  it  made  my  hair  stand  right  up  on  eend,  like  a  cafs  back  when 
she*s  wrathy  ;  it  made  me  drop  it  as  quick  as  wink — like  a  tin  night- 
cap put  on  a  dipt  candle  agoin  to  bed,  it  put  the  fun  right  out.  Neigh- 
bour Dearborn's  darter  married  a  gentleman  to  Yarmouth,  that  spe- 
culates in  the  smuggling  line;  well,  when  she  went  on  board  to  sail 
down  to  Nova  Scotia,  all  her  folks  took  on  as  if  it  was  a  funeral ;  they 
said  she  was  goin  to  be  buried  alive,  like  the  nuns  in  Portengale  that 
get  a  frolickin,  break  out  of  the  pastur,  and  race  off,  and  get  catched 
and  brought  back  agin.  Says  the  old  Colonel,  her  father,  Deliv^ 
ranee,  my  dear,  [  would  sooner  foller  you  to  your  grave,  for  that 
would  be  an  eend  to  your  troubles,  than  to  see  you  go  off  to  that  dismal 
country,  that's  nothing  but  an  iceberg  aground;  and  he  howled  as 
loud  as  an  Irishman  that  tries  to  wake  his  wife  when  she  is  dead  J 
Awful  accounts  we  have  of  the  country,  that's  a  fact;  but  if  the  Pro- 
vince is  not  so  bad  as  they  make  it  out,  the  folks  are  a  thousand  times 
worse. 

You've  seen  a  flock  of  partridges  of  a  frosty  mornin  in  the  (all,  a 
crowdin  out  of  the  shade  to  a  sunny  spot,  and  huddlin  up  there  in  the 
warmth — well,  the  blue-noses  have  nothin  else  to  do  half  the  time 
but  sun  themselves.  Whose  fault  is  that?  Why  its  the  fault  of  the 
legislature;  they  doni  encourage  internal  improvementj  nor  the  tn- 
vestment  of  capitcU  in  the  country y  and  the  result  is  apathy^  inaction^ 
and  poverty.  They  spend  three  months  in  Halifai,  and  what  do  they 
do  ?  Father  gave  me  a  dollar  once,  to  go  to  the  fair  at  Hartford,  and 
when  I  came  back,  says  he,  Sam,  what  have  you  got  to  show  for  it? 
Now  I  ax  what  have  they  to  show  for  their  three  months'  sitting? 
They  mislead  folks ;  they  make  'em  believe  all  the  use  of  the  Assem- 
bly is  to  bark  at  Councillors,  Judges,  Bankers,  and  such  cattle,  to 
keep  'em  from  eatin  up  the  crops;  and  it  actilly  cost  more  to  feed 
them  when  they  are  watching,  than  all  the  others  could  eat  if  they 
did  breach  a  fence  and  get  in.  Indeed,  some  folks  say  they  are  the 
most  breachy  of  the  two,  and  ought  to  go  to  pound  themselves.  If 
their  fences  are  good,  them  hungry  cattle  couldn't  break  through ; 
and  if  they  aint,  they  ought  to  stake  'em  up,  and  with  them  well; 
hut  if  s  no  use  to  make  fences  unless  the  land  is  eultivaied.  If  I  see  a 
farm  all  gone  to  wrack,  I  say  here's  bad  husbandry  and  bad  ma- 
nagement; and  if  I  see  a  Province  like  this,  of  great  capacity  and  great 
natural  resources,  poverty-stricken,  I  say  there's  bad  legislation. 

No,  said  he  (with  an  air  of  more  seriousness  than  I  had  yet  ob- 
served), how  murk  it  is  to  he  regretted^  iliat^  laying  aside  personal 
attacks  and  pel ty  Jealousies^  they  would  not  unite  as  one  man^  aiui 
ipith  one  mind  and  one  Iteart  apply  tlietnselves  sedulously  to  the  mten- 
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nai  improvemeni  and  development  of  this  beautiful  Pr&omce,  It9 
value  is  utterly  unknown^  either  to  the  general  or  local  Government^ 
and  the  only  persons  who  duly  appreciate  it  are  the  Yankees, 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  YANKEE  HANDLE  FOR  A  HALIFAX  BLADE. 

I  MET  a  man  this  mornin,  said  the  Clockroaker,  from  Halifax,  a 
real  conceited  lookin  critter  as  you  een  amost  eTer  seed,  all  shines 
and  didos.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  picked  up  his  airs,  arter  some 
officer  of  the  regilars  had  worn  'em  out  and  cast  'em  off.  They  sot 
on  him  like  second-hand  clothes,  as  if  they  hadn't  been  made  for 
him,  and  didn't  exactly  fit.  He  looked  fine,  but  awkward,  like  a 
captain  of  militia  when  he  gets  his  uniform  on,  to  play  sodger;  a 
thinkin  himself  mighty  hand««im,  and  that  all  ihe  world  is  a  lookin  at 
him.  He  marched  up  and  down  afore  the  street  door  like  a  peacock, 
as  large  as  life  and  twice  as  natural;  he  had  a  riding  whip  in  his 
hand,  and  every  now  and  then  struck  it  agin  his  thigh,  as  much  as 
to  say,  Aint  that  a  splendid  leg  for  a  boot,  now?  Won't  I  astonish 
the  Amherst  folks,  that's  all?  Thinks  I,  you  are  a  pretty  blade,  aint 
you?  I'd  like  to  fit  a  Yankee  handle  on  to  you,  that's  a  fact.  When 
I  came  up,  he  held  up  his  head  near  about  as  high  as  a  Shot  factory, 
and  stood  with  his  fists  on  his  hips,  and  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot, 
as  a  shakin  quaker  does  a  town  lady :  as  much  as  to  say,  what  a 
queer  critter  you  be,  that's  toggery  I  never  seed  afore;  you're  some 
carnal-minded  maiden,  that's  sartain. 

Well,  says  he  to  me,  with  the  air  of  a  man  that  chucks  a  cent  into 
a  beggar's  hat,  a 'fine  day  this,  sir.  Do  you  actilly  think  so,  said  1  ? 
and  I  gave  it  the  real  Connecticut  drawl.  Why,  said  he,  quite  short, 
if  I  didn't  think  so,  I  wouldn't  say  so.  Well,  says  I,  I  dont  know, 
but  if  I  did  think  so,  I  guess  I  would'nt  say  so.  Why  not?  says  he-^ 
Because  I  expect,  says  I,  any  fool  could  see  that  as  well  as  me;  and 
then  I  stared  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  now  if  you  like  that  are  swap, 
I  am  ready  to  trade  with  you  agin  as  soon  as  you  like.  Well,  he 
turned  right  round  on  his  heel,  and  walked  off,  a  whislin  Yankee 
Doodle  to  himself.  He  looked  jist  like  a  man  that  finds  whislin  a 
plaguy  sight  easier  than  thinkin. 

Presently  I  heard  him  ax  the  groom  who  that  are  Yankee  lookin 
feller  was.  That,  said  the  groom;  why,  I  guess  it*s  Mr.  Slick.  Sho  1 1 
said  he.  how  you  talk.  What,  Slick  the  Clockmaker,  why  it  ant 
possible;  I  wish  I  had  a  known  that  arc  afore,  I  declare,  for  1  have 
a  great  curiosity  to  see  him-^tolks  say  he  is  ama^in  clever  Ciller  th^t 
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— and  he  turned  and  stared,  as  if  it  was  old  Hickory  himself.  Then, 
he  walked  round  and  about  like  a  pig  round  the  fence  of  a  potatoc 
field,  a  watchin  for  a  chance  to  cut  in ;  so,  thinks  I,  Til  jist  give  him 
something  to  talk  about,  when  he  gets  back  to  the  city,  Fil  fix  a 
Yankee  handle  on  to  him  in  no  time. 

How's  times  to  Halifax,  sir,  said  I. — ^Better>  says  he,  much  better, 
business  is  done  on  a  surer  bottom  than  it  was,  and  things  look  bright 
agin.  So  does  a  candle,  says  I,  jist  ^fore  it  goes  out ;  it  burns  up  ever 
so  high,  and  then  sinks  right  down,  and  leaves  nothin  behind  but 
grease,  and  an  everlastin  bad  smell,  I  guess  they  don't  know  how  to 
feed  their  lamp,  and  it  can*t  burn  long  on  nothin.  No,  sir,  the  jig  is  I 
up  with  Halifax,  and  it's  all  their  own  fault.  If  a  man  sits  at  his  ^ 
door,  and  sees  stray  cattle  in  his  field,  a  eatin  up  of  his  crop,  and  his 
neighbours  a  cartin  off  his  grain,  and  won't  so  much  as  go,  and  drive 
'em  out,  why  I  should  say  it  sarves  him  right. 

I  don't  exactly  understand,  sir,  said  he — thinks  I,  it  would  be 
strange  if  you  did,  for  I  never  see  one  of  your  folks  yet  that  could 
understand  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.  Well,  says  I,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  mean— draw  a  line  from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape  Cansoo,  right 
thro'  the  province,  and  it  will  split  it  into  two,  this  way,  and  I  cut  an 
apple  Into  two  halves ;  now,  says  I,  the  worst  half,  like  the  rotten  half 
of  the  apple,  belongs  to  Halifax,  and  the  other  and  sound  half  belongs 
to  St.  John.  Your  side  of  the  province  on  the  sea  coast  is  all  stone 
-^I  never  seed  such  a  proper  sight  of  rocks  in  my  life,  it's  enough  to 
starve  a  rabbit.  Well,  t'other  side  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  a  super- 
fine country,  there  aint  the  beat  of  it  to  be  found  any  where.  Now, 
wouldn't  the  folks  living  away  up  to  the  Bay,  be  pretty  fools  to  go  to 
Halifax,  when  they  can  go  to  St.  John  with  half  the  trouble.  St.  John 
is  the  natural  capital  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  it  will  be  the  largest  city 
in  America  next  to  New  York.  It  has  an  immense  back  country  as 
big  as  Great  Britain,  a  first  chop  river,  amazin  sharp  folks,  most  as 
cute  as  the  Yankees— it's  a  splendid  location  for  business.  Well, 
they  draw  all  the  produce  of  the  Bay  shores,  and  where  the  produce 
goes  the  supplies  return — U  will  take  the  whole  trade  of  the  Province ; 
I  guess  your  rich  folks  will  find  they've  burnt  their  fingers,  they've 
put  their  foot  in  it,  that's  a  fact.  Houses  without  tenants,  wharves 
without  shipping,  a  town  withoutpeople— what  a  grand  investment!  1 
If  you  have  any  loose  dollars,  let  'em  out  on  mortgage  in  Halifax, 
that's  the  security — keep  clear  of  the  country  for  your  life^-the  people 
may  run,  but  the  town  can't.  No,  take  away  the  troops  and  you're 
done  — ^you'll  sing  the  dead  march  folks  did  atLouisbourgand  Shel- 
burne.  Why  you  hant  got  a  single  thing  worth  bavin,  but  a  good 
harbour,  and  as  for  that  the  coast  is  full  on  'em.  You  havn't  a  pine 
log,  spruce  board,  or  a  refuse  shingle;  you  neither  raise  wheat,  oats, 
or  bay,  nor  never  can ;  you  have  no  staples  on  airth,  unless  it  be  them 
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iron  ones  fur  the  padlocks  in  Bridewell — you've  sowed  pride  and 
reaped  poverty,  take  care  of  your  crop,  for  it's  worth  harvestin— you 
have  no  river  and  no  country,  what  in  the  name  of  fortin,  have  you 
to  trade  on? 

But,  said  he  (and  he  shewed  the  whites  of  his  eyes  like  a  wall- 
eyed horse),  hut,  said  he,  Mr.  Slick,  how  is  it,  then,  Halifax  ever 
grew  at  all,  hasn't  it  got  what  it  always  had ;  it*s  no  worse  than  it  was. 
I  guess,  said  I,  that  pole  aint  strong  enough  to  bear  you  neither;  if 
you  trust  to  that  you'll  be  into  the  brook,  as  sure  as  you  arc  born ; 
you  once  had  the  trade  of  the  whole  Province,  but  St.  John  has  run 
off  with  that  now — you've  lost  all  but  your  trade  in  blue  berries  and 
rabbits  with  the  niggers  at  Hammond  Plains.  You  te  lost  your  eta- 
tomers,  yoitr  rivals  have  a  better  stand  for  bustness^^theifve  got  the 
comer  store^^four  great  streets  meet  there ^  arid  its  near  the  market 
slip. 

Well,  he  stared ;  says  he,  I  believe  you're  right,  but  I  never  thought 
of  that  afore  (thinks  I,  nobody  ever  suspects  you  of  the  trick  of 
thinkin  that  ever  I  heer'd  tell  of) :  some  of  our  great  men,  said  he, 
laid  it  all  to  your  folks  selling  so  many  Clocks  and  Polyglot  Bibles, 
they  say  you  have  taken  off  a  horrid  sight  of  money.  Did  they,  in- 
deed, said  I ;  well,  I  guess  it  tante  pins  and  needles  that's  the  expense 
of  house-keepin,  it  is  something  more  costly  than  that.  Well,  some 
folks  say  its  the  Banks,  says  he.  Better  still,  says  I,  perhaps  you've 
heard  tell  too,  that  greasing  the  axle  makes  a  gig  harder  to  draw,  for 
there's  jist  about  as  much  sense  in  that.  Well,  then,  says  he,  others 
say  it's  smugglin  has  made  us  so  poor.  That  guess,  said  I,  is  most 
as  good  as  tother  one,  whoever  found  out  that  secret  ought  to  get  a 
patent  for  it,  for  its  worth  knowin.  Then  the  country  has  grown 
poorer,  hasn't  it,  because  it  has  bought  cheaper  this  year,  than  it  did 
the  year  before?  Why,  your  folks  are  cute  chaps,*!  vow ;  they'd  puz- 
zle a  Philadelphia  Lawyer,  they  are  so  amazin  knowin.  Ah,  said  he, 
and  he  rubb'd  his  hands  and  smiled  like  a  young  doctor,  when  he 
gets  his  first  patient;  ah,  said  he,  if  ^he  timber  duties  are  altered, 
down  comes  St.  John,  body  and  breeches ;  it's  built  on  a  poor  foun- 
dation— its  all  show — they  are  speculatin  like  mad  —  they'll  ruin 
themselves.  Says  I,  K  you  Wait  till  they're  dead  for  your  fortin,  it 
will  be  one  while,  I  tell,  afore  you  pocket  the  shiners.  It's  no  joke  wait- 
ing for  a  dead  man's  shoes.  Suppose  an  old  feller  of  eighty  was  to 
say  when  that  are  young  feller  dies,  I'm  to  inherit  his  property,  what 
would  you  think  ?  Why  1  guess  you'd  think  he  was  an  old  fool. 
JVb,  sir,  if  the  English  dont  want  their  timber ^  fve  do  want  it  all,  we 
have  used  oum  up,  we  hantgot  a  stick  even  to  whittle.  If  the  British 
dont  offer,  we  will,  and  St.  John,  like  a  dear  little  weeping  widow, 
will  drv  up  her  tears^  and  take  to  frolickin  agin  and  accept  it  right 
off. 
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Tliere  isn't  at  this  moment  such  a  location  hardly  in  America,  as 
St.  John ;  for  beside  all  its  other  advantages,  it  has  this  great  one,  its 
only  rival,  Halifax,  has  got  a  dose  of  opium  that  will  send  it  snoring 
out  of  the  world,  like  a  feller  who  falls  asleep  on  the  ice  of  a  winter*s 
night.  It  has  been  asleep  so  long,  I  actilly  think  it  never  will  wake. 
Its  an  easy  death,  too,  you  may  rouse  them  up  if  you  like,  but  I  vow 

1  wont.  I  once  brought  a  feller  too  that  was  drowned,  and  one  night 
he  got  drunk  and  quitted  me,  I  couldn't  walk  for  a  week ;  says  I, 
Youre  the  last  chap  I'll  ever  save  from  drowning  in  all  my  born  days, 
if  that's  all  the  thanks  I  get  for  it.  No,  sir,  Halifax  has  lost  the  run 
of  its  custom.  Who  does  Yarmouth  trade  with?  St.  John.  Who 
does  Annapolis  County  trade  with?  St.  John.  Who  do  all  the  folks 
on  the  Basin  of  Mines,  and  Bay  shore,  trade  with?  St.  John.  Who 
does  Cumberland  trade  with?  St.  John.  Well,  Pictou,  Lunenburg, 
and  Liverpool  supply  themselves,  and  the  rest,  that  aint  worth  havin, 
trade  with  Halifax.  They  take  down  a  few  half-starved  pigs,  old 
viteran  geese,  and  long  legged  fowls,  some  ram  mutton  and  tuf  beef, 
and  swap  them  for  tea,  sugar,  and  such  little  notions  for  their  old 
women  to  home;  while  the  railroads  and  canals  of  St.  John  are  goin 
to  cut  off  your  Gulf  Shore  trade  to  Miramichi,  and  along  there. 
Flies  live  in  the  summer  and  die  iii  winter,  you're  jist  as  noisy  in 
war  as  those  little  critters,  but  you  sing  small  in  peace. 

No,  your  done  for,  you  are  up  a  tree,  you  may  depend,  pride  must 
fall.  Your  town  is  like  a  ball-room  arter  a  dance.  The  folks  have 
eat,  drank,  and  frolicked,  and  left  an  empty  house ;  the  lamps  and 
hangings  are  left,  but  the  people  are  gone. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  this?  said  he,  and  he  looked  as  wild  as  a 
Cherokee  Indian.  Thinks  I,  the  handle  is  fitten  on  proper  tight 
now.  Well,  says  I,  when  a  man  has  a  cold,  he  had  ought  to  look 
,  out  pretty  sharp,  afore  it  gets  seated  on  his  lungs;  if  he  don't,  he  gets 
into  a  gallopin  consumption,  and  it's  gone  goose  with  him.  There 
is  a  remedy,  if  applied  in  time :  make  a  raUroad  to  Minas  Basin^  and 
you  have  a  may  for  your  customers  to  get  to  you^  and  a  conveyance 
for  your  goods  to  them.  When  I  was  in  New  York  last,  a  cousin  of 
mine,  Hezekiah  Slick,  said  to  me,  I  do  believe,  Sam,  I  shall  be 
ruined;  I've  lost  all  my  custom,  they  are  widening  and  improving 
the  streets,  and  there's  so  many  carts  and  people  to  work  in  it,  folks 
can't  come  to  my  shop  to  trade;  what  on  airth  shall  I  do,  and  I'm 
payin  a  dreadful  high  rent,  too?  Stop  Ki,  says  I,  when  the  street  is 
all  finished  off  and  slicked  up,  they'll  all  come  back  agin,  and  a  whole 
raft  more  on'em  too,  you'll  sell  twice  as  much  as  ever  you  did,  you'll 
put  off  a  proper  swad  of  goods  next  year,  you  may  depend ;  and  so  he 
did,  he  made  money,  hand  over  hand.  A  railroad  will  bring  back 
your  customers,  if  done  right  off;  but  wait  till  trade  has  made  new ' 
channels,  and  fairly  gets  settled  in  them,  and  you'll  never  divart  it « 
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agin  to  all  eUrnity.    When  a  feller  waits  till  a  gall  gets  married,  I 
guess  it  will  be  too  late  to  pop  the  question  then. 

St.  John  must  go  ahead,  at  any  rate;  you  mayj  if  you  choose,  but 
you  must  exert  yourselves,  I  tell  you.  If  a  man  has  only  one  leg, 
and  wants  to  walk,  he  must  get  an  artificial  one.  If  you  have  no 
river,  make  a  railroad,  and  that  will  supply  its  place.  But,  says  he, 
Mr.  Slick,  people  say  it  never  will  pay  in  the  world,  they  say  its 
as  mad  a  scheme  as  the  canal.  Do  they,  indeed,  says  I ;  send  them 
to  me  then,  and  Til  fit  the  handle  on  to  them  in  tu  tu*s.  I  say  it 
will  pay,  and  the  best  proof  is,  our  folks  will  take  tu  thirds  of  the 
stock.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  else  but  your  folks,  ax  whether  a 
dose  of  medicine  would  pay  when  it  was  given  to  save  life?  If  that 
overlastin  long  Erie  canal  can  secure  to  New  York  the  supply  of  that 
far  off  country,  most  tother  side  of  creation,  surely  a  railroad  of  forty- 
five  miles  can  give  you  the  trade  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  A  railroad 
will  go  from  Halifax  to  Windsor  and  make  them  one  town,  easier  to 
send  goods  from  one  to  tother,  than  from  Governor  Campbell's  House 
to  Admiral  Cockburn*s.  A  bridge  makes  a  town,  a  river  makes  a 
town,  a  canal  makes  a  town,  but  a  railroad  is  bridge,  river,  thorough- 
fare, canal,  all  in  one;  what  a  wappin  large  place  that  would  make, 
wouldn't  it?  It  would  be  the  dandy,  that's  a  fact.  No,  when  you  go 
back,  take  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  the  first  dark  night,  write  on  every 
door  in  Halitax,  in  large  letters — a  railroad— ^nd  if  they  don't  know 
the  meanin  of  it,  says  you  its  a  Yankee  word ;  if  you'll  go  to  Sam 
Slick,  the  Clockraaker  (the  chap  that  fixed  a  Yankee  handle  on  to  a 
Halifax  blade,  and  I  made  him  a  scrape  of  my  leg,  as  much  as  to  say 
that's  you),  every  man  that  buys  a  Clock  shall  hear  all  about  a  RaH-- 
road. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

rka  GRAHAMITE  AVD  THE  IRISH  PILOT. 

I  THiifE,  said  I,  this  is  a  happy  country,  Mr.  Slick.  The  people 
are  fortunately  all  of  one  origiBf  there  are  no  national  jealousies  to 
divide,  and  no  very  violent  politics  to  agitate  them.  They  appear  to 
be  cheerful  and  contentedi  and  are  a  civil,  good-natured,  hospitable 
race.  Considering  the  unsettled  state  of  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  I  think  I  would  as  soon  cast  my  lot  in  Nova  Scotia  as  in  any 
part  I  know  of. 

Its  a  clever  country,  you  may  depend,  said  he,  a  very  clever  coun- 
try :  fiiU  of  mineral  wealthy  aboundin  in  superior  water  privileges  and 
noble  harbours,  a  large  part  of  it  prime  land,  and  it  is  in  the  very 
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heart  of  the  fisheries.  But  the  folks  put  me  in  mind  of  a  sect  in  our 
country  they  call  the  Grahamites — they  eat  no  meat  and  no  exciting 
food,  and  drink  nothin  stronger  than  water.  They  call  it  Philosophy 
(and  that  is  such  a  pretty  word  it  has  made  fools  of  more  folks  than 
them  afore  now] ,  but  I  call  it  tarnation  nonsense.  I  once  travelled  all 
through  the  State  of  Maine  with  one  of  them  are  chaps.  He  was  as  thin 
as  a  whippin  post.  His  skin  looked  like  a  blown  bladder  arter  some  of 
the  air  had  leaked  out,  kinder  wrinkled  and  rumpled  like«  and  his  eye 
as  dim  as  a  lamp  that*s  livin  on  a  short  allowance  of  lie.  He  pat  me  in 
mind  of  a  pair  of  kitchen  tongs,  all  legs,  shaft,  and  head,  and  no  belly, 
a  real  gander  gutted  lookin  critter,  as  holler  as  a  bamboo  walkin  cane, 
and  twice  as  yaller.  He  actilly  looked  as  if  he  had  been  picked  offa 
rack  at  sea,  and  dragged  through  a  gimlet  hole.  He  was  a  lawyer.'^ 
Thinks  I,  the  Lord  a  massy  on  your  clients,  you  hungry,  half-starved 
lookin  critter,  you,  you1l  eat  'em  up  alive  as  sure  as  the  Lord  made 
Moses.  You  are  just  the  chap  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel,  tank,  shank,  and  flank,  all  at  a  gulp. 

Well,  when  we  came  to  an  inn,  and  a  beefsteak  was  sot  afore  us 
for  dinner,  he*d  say :  Oh  that  is  too  good  for  me,  it's  too  exciting ;  all) 
fat  meat  is  diseased  meat— give  me  some  bread  and  cheese.  Well,^ 
rd  say,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  too  good,  but  it  tante  good  enough 
for  me,  for  I  call  it  as  tuf  as  laushong,  and  that  will  l>ear  chawing 
all  day.  When  I  liquidate  for  my  dinner,  I  like  to  get  about  the  best 
that's  goin,  and  I  an't  a  bit  too  well  pleased  if  I  don't.  Exciting 
indeed !  I  thinks  I.  Lord,  I  should  like  to  see  you  excited^  if  it  was 
only  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  What  a  temptin  lookin  critter  you'd 
be  among  the  galls,  wouldn't  you  ?  Why,  you  look  like  a  subject  the 
doctor  boys  had  dropped  on  the  road  arter  they  had  dug  you  up,  and 
had  cut  stick  and  run  for  it. 

Well,  when  tea  came,  he  said  the  same  thing,  it's  too  exciting,  give 
me  some  water,  do;  that's  follorin  the  law  of  natur.   Well,  says  I, 
If  that's  the  case,  you  ought  to  eat  beef;  why,  says  he,  how  do  you 
make  out  that  are  proposition?    Why,  says  I,  if  drinking  water,  in- 
stead of  tea,  is  natur,  so  is  eaten  grass  according  to  natur;  now  all 
flesh  is  grass,  we  are  told,  so  you  had  better  eat  that  and  call  it  ve- 
getable :  like  a  man  I  once  seed,  who  fasted  on  fish  on  a  Friday,  and . 
when  he  had  none,  whipped  a  leg  o',  putton  into  the  oven,  dnd  took  V 
it  out  fish;  says  he  its  *  changed  plaice^'  that's  all,  and  *  plaice*  ain't  ' 
a  bad  fish.    The  Catholics  fast  enough,  gracious  knows,  but  when  • 
they  fast  on  a  great  rousin  big  splendid  salmon  at  two  dollars  and . 
forty  cents,  a  pound,  and  lots  of  old. Madeira  to  make  it  float  light 
on  the  stomach ;  there's  some  sense  in  mortifying  the  appetite  arter 
that  fashion,  but  plaguy  little  in  your  way.    No,  sjiys  I,  friend,  you 
may  talk  about  natur  as  you  please,  I've  studied  natur  all  my  life, 
and  I  vow  if  your  natur  could  speak  out,  it  would  tell  you,  it  don't 
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'bver  half  liko  to  be  starved  arter  that  plan.  If  you  know'd  as  much 
about  the  marks  of  the  mouth  as  I  do,  you*d  know  that  you  have 
carniverous  as  well  as  graniverous  teeth,  and  that  natur  meant  by 
that,  you  should  eat  most  anything  that  are  door-keeper,  your  nose, 
would  give  a  ticket  to,  to  pass  into  your  mouth.     Father  rode  a  race 

I  at  New- York  course,  when  he  was  near  hand  to  seventy,  and  that's 
more  nor  you'll  do,  I  guess,  and  he  eats  as  hearty  as  a  turkey  cock, 
and  be  never  confined  himself  to  water  neither,  when  he  could  get 
anything  convened  him  better.  Says  he,  Sam,  grandfather  Slickused 

Ito  say  there  was  an  old  proverb  in  Yorkshire,  '  a  full  belly  makes  a 
strong  back,'  and  I  guess  if  you  try  it,  natur  will  tell  you  so  too.  If 
ever  you  go  to  Connecticut,  jist  call  into  father's  and  he'll  give  you 
a_real  right  down  genuine  New  England  breakfast,  and  if  that  don*t 
\  happify  your  heart,  then  my  name's  not  Sam  Slick.  It  will  make 
you  feel  about  among  the  stiffest,  I  tell  you.  It  will  blow  your  jacket 
out  like  a  pig  at  sea.  You'll  have  to  shake  a  reef  or  two  out  of  your 
waistbans  and  make  good  stowage,  I  guess,  to  carry  it  all  under 
hatches.  There's  nothin  likeagood  pastur  to  cover  the  ribs,  and  make 
the  hide  shine,  depend  on't. 

Now  this  Province  is  like  that  are  Grahamite  lawyer's  beef,  it's  too 
good  for  the  folks  that's  in  it;  they  either  don't  avail  its  value  or  won't 
use  it,  because  work  ant  arter  their '  law  of  natur.'  As  you  say,  they 
are  quiet  enough  (there's  worse  folks  than  the  blue-ooses,  too,  if  you 
come  to  that) ,  and  so  they  had  ought  to  be  quiet,  for  they  have  nothin 
to  fight  about.  As  for  politics,  they  have  nothin  to  desarve  the  name ; 
but  they  talk  enough  about  it,  and  a  plaguy  sight  of  nonsense  they  do 
Ulk,  too. 

Now  with  us,  the  country  is  divided  into  two  parties,  of  the  mam-^ 
mouth  breed,  the  ins  and  the  oats,  the  admirustration  and  the  oppo- 
sition. But  Where's  the  administration  here?  Where*B  the  War 
OflBce,  the  Foreign  OflBce,  and  the  Home  Office?  where's  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  ?  where  the  State  Bank?  where's  the  Ambassadors 
and  Diplomatists  (them  are  the  boys  to  wind  off  a  snarl  of  ravellin^i 
as  slick  as  if  it  were  on  a  reel)  and  where's  that  Ship-of  State,  fitted 
up  all  the  way  f^om  the  forecastle  clean  up  to  the  starn  post,  chuck 
full  of  good  sDug  berths,  handsumly  found  and  furnished,  tier  over 
tier,  one  aboveanother,  as  thick  as  it  can  hold  ?  That's  a  helm  worth 
handlen,  I  tell  you;  I  don't  wonder  that  folks  mutiny  below,  and 
fight  on  the  decks  above  for  it — it  makes  a  plaguy  uproar  the  whole 
time,  and  keeps  the  passengers  for  everlastinly  in  a  stifte  of  alarm  for 
fear  they'd  do  mischif  by  bustin  thebyler,  a  runnid  aground,  or  gettin 
foul  of  some  other  craft. 

Thij  Province  is  better  as  it  is,  quieter  and  happier  far ;  they  have 
berths  enough  and  big  enough,  they  should  be  careful  not  to  increase 
'om ;  and  if  they  were  to  do  it  over  agin,  perhaps  they'd  be  as  well 
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with  fewer,  They  have  two  parties  here,  the  Tory  party  and  th^ 
Opposition  party,  and  both  on  'em  run  to  extremes.  Them  radicals, 
says  one,  are  for  ievellin  all  down  to  their  own  level,  tho*  not  a  peg 
lower;  that's  their  gage,  jist  down  to  their  own  notch  and  no  further; 
and  they'd  agitate  the  whole  country  to  obtain  that  object,  for  if  a 
man  can't  grow  to  be  as  tall  as  his  neighbour,  if  he  cuts  a  few  inches 
off  him  why  then  they  are  both  of  one  height.  They  are  a  most 
dangerous,  disaffected  people — they  are  etarnally  appealin  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  mob.  Well,  says  t'other,  them  aristocrats,  they'll 
ruinate  the  country,  they  spend  the  whole  revenu  on  themselves. 
What  with  Bankers,  Councillors,  Judges,  Bishops,  and  Public  Offi-^ 
cers,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  Lawyers  as  hungry  as  hawks,  and  jist 
about  as  marciful,  the  country  is  devoured,  as  if  there  was  a  flock  of 
lucusts  a  feeding  on  it.  There's  nothin  left  for  roads  and  bridges. 
When  a  chap  sets  out  to  canvass,  he's  got  to  antagonise  one  side  or 
t'other.  If  he  hangs  on  to  the  powers  that  be,  then  he's  a  Council^ 
man,  he's  for  votin  large  salaries,  for  doin  as  the  great  people  at 
Halifax  tell  him.  He  is  a  fool.  If  he  is  on  t'other  side,  a  railin  at 
Banks,  Judges,  Lawyers,  and  such  cattle,  and  baulin  for  what  he 
knows  he  can't  get,  then  He  is  a  rogtie.  So  that,  if  you  were  to 
listen  to  the  weak  and  noisy  critters  on  both  sides,  you'd  believe  the 
House  of  Assembly  was  one-half  rogues^  and  t'other  half  fools.  All 
this  arises  from  ignorance.  If  they  knew  more  of  each  other ^  I 
guess  they^d  lay  aside  (me^half  their  fears  and  all  their  abuse.  The 
upper  class  don't  know  one-half  the  virtue  tha£s  in  the  nUddUn  and 
lower  classes;  and  they  don't  know  one-half  the  integrity  and  good 
feelin  that's  in  the  others^  and  both  are  fooled  and  gulled  by  their  own 
noisy  and  designin  champions.  Take  any  two  men  that  are  by  the 
ears,  they  opinionate  all  they  hear  of  each  other,  impute  all  sorts  of 
onworthy  motives,  and  misconstrue  every  act ;  let  them  see  more 
of  each  other,  and  they'll  find  out  to  their  surprise,  that  they  have 
not  only  been  looking  thro'  a  magnifyin  glass,  thatwarn't  very  true, 
but  a  coloured  one  also,  that  changed  the  complexion  and  distorted 
the  features,  and  each  one  will  think  t'other  a  very  good  kind  of  chap, 
and  like  as  not  a  plaguy  pleasant  one  too. 

If  I  was  axed  which  side  was  farthest  from  the  mark  in  this  Pro* 
vince,  I  vow  I  should  be  puzzled  to  say.  As  I  don't  belong  to  the 
country,  and  don't  care  a  snap  of  my  finger  for  either  of 'em,  I  sup- 
pose I  can  judge  better  than  any  man  in  it,  but  I  snore  I  don't  think 
there's  much  difference.  The  popular  side  (I  wont  say  patriotic, 
for  we  find  in  our  steam-boats  a  man  who  has  a  plaguy  sight  of  pro- 
perty in  his  portmanter  is  quite  as  anxious  for  its  safety  as  him  that's 
only  one  pair  of  yarn  stockings  and  a  clean  shirt,  is  for  hisn)  the 
popular  side  are  not  so  well  informed  as  tother,  and  they  have  the  , 
misfortin  of  havin  their  passions  addressed  more  than  their  reason, 
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therefore  they  are  often  out  of  the  way,  or  rather  led  out  of  it,  and 
put  astray  by  bad  guides ;  well^  tother  side  have  the  prejudices  of 
birth  and  education  to  dim  their  vision,  and  are  alarmed  to  under- 
take a  thjng,  from  the  dread  of  ambush  or  open  foes,  that  their  guides 
are  eternally  descrying  in  the  mistr^and  besideyponwr  has  a  ncUeral 
tendency  to  corpulency.  As  for  them  guides,  Fd  make  short  work  of 
'em  if  it  was  me* 

In  the  last  war  with  Britain,  the  Constitution  frigate  Was  close  in 
once  on  the  shores  of  Ireland,  a  lookin  arter  some  marchant  ships, 
and  she  took  on  board  a  pilot;  well,  he  was  a  deep,  sly,  twistical 
lookin  chap,  as  youeen  amost  ever  seed.  He  had  a  sort  of  dark  down 
look  about  him»  and  a  learout  of  the  corner  of  one  eye,  like  a  horse 
that's  goin  to  kick.  The  captain  guessed  he  read  in  his  face  '  well^ 
DOW,  if  I  was  to  run  this  here  Yankee  right  slap  on  a  rock  and  bilge 
her,  the  King  would  make  a  man  of  me  for  ever.'  So,  says  he  to  the 
first  leflenant,  reeve  a  rope  thro'  that  are  block  at  the  tip  eend  of  the 
fore  yard,  and  clap  a  runnin  nuse  in  it.  The  Leftenant  did  it  as  quick 
as  wink,  and  came  back,  and  says  he,  I  guess  it's  done.  Now,  says 
the  Captain,  look  here,  pilot,  here's  a  rope  you  han't  seed  yet,  I'll  jisk 
explain  the  use  of  it  to  you  in  case  you  want  the  loan  of  it.  If  this 
here  frigate,  manned  with  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  gets 
aground,  I'll  give  you  a  ride  on  the  slack  of  that  are  rope,  right  up  to 
that  yard  by  the  neck,  by  Gum.  Well,  it  rub'd  all  the  writin  out  of 
his  face,  as  quick  as  spitten  on  a  slate  takes  a  sum  out,  you  may  de- 
pend. Now,  they  should  rig  up  a  crane  over  the  street  door  of  the 
State  House  at  Halifax,  and  when  any  of  the  pilots  at  either  eend  of 
the  buildin,  run 'em  on  the  breakers  on  purpose,  string  'em  up  like  an 
onsafe  dog.  A  sign  of  that  are  kind,  with  *  a  house  of  public  enter- 
tainment,' painted  under  it,  would  do  the  business  in  less  than  no 
time.  If  it  wouldn't  keep  the  hawkes  out  of  the  poultry  yard,  it's  a 
pity — ^ji  would  scare  them  out  of  a  year's  growth,  that's  a  fact — if 
they  used  it  once,  I  guess  they  wouldn't  have  occasion  for  it  agin  in 
w  a  hurry — it  would  be  likethe  Aloe  tree,  and  that  bears  fruit  only  once 
in  a  hundred  years. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  act  any  time,  squire,  never  go  to. 
books,  leave  them  to  galls  and  school  boys ;  but  go  right  off  and  cy- 
pher it  out  of  natur,  that's  a  sure  guide,  it  will  never  deceive  you, 
you  may  depend.  For  instance,  what s  that  to  me^  is  a  phrase  so 
common  that  it  shows  it's  a  nateral  one,  when  people  have  no  parti- 
cular interest  in  a  thing.  Well,  when  a  feller  gets  so  warm  on  either 
side  as  never  to  use  that  phrase  at  all,  watch  him,  that's  all!  keep 
your  eye  on  him,  or  he'll  walk  right  into  you  afore  you  know  where 
you  be.  If  a  man  runs  to  me  and  says,  *  your  fence  is  down,'  thank 
you,  says  I,  that's  kind^if  he  comes  agin  and*  says,  \I  guess  some 
stray  cattle  hare  broke  into  your  short  sarce  garden/  I  (hank  him 
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agin;  says  I,  come  now,  this. is  neighborly;  but  when  he  keeps  elar« 
naJIy  tellin  me  this  thing  of  one  sarvant,  and  that  thing  of  another 
sarvanty  hints  that  my  friends  an*t  true,  that  my  neighbours  are 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  me,  and  that  suspicions  folks  are  seen 
about  my  place,  I  say  to  myself,  what  onairth  makes  this  critter  take 
such  a  wonderful  interest  in  my  afiairs?  I  dont  like  to  hear  such 
tales — ^he*s  arter  somethin  as  sure  as  the  world,  if  he  wamt  he*d 
say, '  r6ha£8  that  to  me.'  I  never  believe  much  what  I  heard  said 
by  a  m^LVL  %  violent  friendy  or  violent  enemy ^  I  want  to  hear  what  a 
disinterested  man  has  to  say— ^noTV,  as  a  dmnterested  man^  I  say  if 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly^  instead  of  raism  up  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins  to  frighten  folks  mith^  and  to  show  what  swordsmen 
they  he^  acuttin  and  thnistin  at  phantoms  that  only  exist  in  their  awn 
brains,  would  turn  to  heart  and  hand,  and  develope  the  resources  of 
tMsfine  country,  facilitate  the  means  of  transport^-^promote  its  in- 
temal  improvement,  and  encourage,  its  foreign  trade,  they  roould 
make  it  the  richest  and  greatest,  as  it  now  is  one  of  the  happiest  sec- 
turns  qfaU  America"^!  hope  I  may  be  skinned  tfthey  wouldn't — 
they  would,  I  swan. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CLOGKHAKBR  OtlLTS  A  BLVE-NOSB. 

TflE  descendants  of  Eve  have  profited  little  by  her  example.  The 
curiosity  of  the  fair  sex  is  still  insatiable,  and,  as  it  is  often  ill-direct- 
ed, it  frequently  terminates  in  error.  In  the  country  this  feminine 
propensity  is  troublesome  to  a  traveller,  and  he  who  would  avoid 
importunities,  would  do  well  to  announce  at  once,  on  his  arrival  at  a  /' 
Cumberland  Inn,  his  name  and  his  business,  the  place  of  his  abode,  \ 
and  the  length  of  his  visit. 

Our  beautiful  hostess,  Mrs.  Pugwash,*  as  she  took  he?  seat  at  the 
breakfast  table  this  morning,  exhibited  the  example  that  suggested 
these  reflections.  She  was  struck  with  horror  at  our  conversation, 
the  latter  part  only  of  ^bich  she  heard,  and  of  course  misapplied  and 
misunderstood. 

She  was  run  down  by  the  President,  said  I,  and  has  been  laid  up 
for  some  time.  Gulard's  people  have  stripped  her,  in  consequence 
of  her  making*  water  so  fast.  Stripped  whom  t  said  Mrs,  Pugwash^ 
as  she  suddenly  dropped  the  tea- pot  from  her  hand ;  stripped  whom, 
— for  heaven's  sake  tell  me  who  it  is  7  The  Lady  Ogle,  said  I.  Lady 
Ogle,  said  she,  how  horrid  I;  Two  of  her  ribs  were  so  broken  as  to 
require  to  be  replaced  with  ne^  ones.  Two  new  ffibsi  said  she,  well^  I 
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toOTer  heerd  the  beat  of  that  in  all  my  born  day«;  poor  critter^  how 
she  most  have  suffered.  On  examining  her  below  the  waist  they 
foand— Examining  her  still  lower,  said  she  (all  the  pride  of  her  sex 
revolting  at  the  idea  of  such  an  indecent  exhibition),  you  don't  pretend 
to  say  they  stripped  her  below  the  waist;  what  did  the  Admiral  say? 
Did  he  stand  by  and  see  her  handled  in  that  way?  The  Admiral, 
madam,  said  I,  did  not  trouble  his  head  about  it.  They  found  her 
extremely  unsound  there  ,and  much  worm  eaten.  Worm  eaten,  she 
continued,  how  awful  I  it  must  have  been  them  nasty  jiggers  that  got 
in  there;  they  tell  me  they  are  dreadful  thick  in  the  West  Indies ;  Joe 
Crow  had  them  in  his  feet,  and  lost  two  of  hia  toes.  Worm  eaten, 
dear,  dear  1 1  but  still  that  aint  so  bad  as  having  them  great  he  fellows 
strip  one.  I  promise  you  if  them  Gulards  had  undertaken  to  strip  me, 
I'd  taught  them  diflerent  guess  manners ;  I'd  died  Grst  before  I'd  sub- 
mitted to  it.  I  alway  heerd  tell  the  English  quality  ladies  were  awfuf 
bold,  but  t  never  heerd  the  like  o'  that. 

What  on  airth  are  you  drivin  at?  said  Hr.  Slick.  I  never  seed 
you  so  much  out  in  your  latitude  afore,  marm,  I  vow.  We  were 
talking  of  repairio  a  vessel,  not  strippin  a  woman  :  what  under  the 
sun  could  have  put  that  are  crotchet  into  your  head  ?  She  looked  mor- 
tified and  humbled  at  the  result  of  her  own  absurd  curiosity,  and  soon 
quitted  the  room.  I  thought  I  should  have  snorted  right  out  two  or 
three  times,  said  the  Clockmaker ;  I  had  to  pucker  up  my  mouth  like 
the  upper  eend  of  a  silk  puss,  to  keep  from  yawhawin  in  her  face,  to 
hear  the  critter  let  her  clapper  run  that  fashion.  She  is  not  the  first 
hand  that  has  caught  a  lobster,  by  puttin  in  her  oar  afore  hertnroi 
I  guess.  She'll  mind  her  stops  next  hitch,  I  reckon.  This  was  our 
last  breakfast  at  Amherst. 

An  early  frost  that  smote  the  potatoe  fields,  and  changed  the  beau- 
tihil  green  cdour  of  the  Indian  corn  into  shades  of  light  yellow,  and 
dark  brown«  reminded  me  of  the  presence  of  autumn-^f  the  season 
of  short  days  and  bad  roads,  I  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  Parrs- 
boro,  and  thence  by  the  Windsor  and  Kentville  rout  to  Annapolis, 
Yarmouth,  and  Shelburoe,  and  to  return,  by  the  shore  road,  through 
Liverpool  and  Lunenburg  to  Halifax.  1  therefore  took  leave  (though 
not  without  much  reluctance)  of  the  Clockmaker,  whose  intention 
had  been  to  go  to  Fort  Lawrence.  Well,  said  he,  I  vow  I  am  sorry 
to  part  company  along  with  you;  a  considerable  long  journey  like 
ourn,  is  like  sitting  up  late  with  the  galls,  a  body  knows  its  getting 
on  pretty  well  towards  mornin,  and  yet  feels  ioth  to  go  to  bed,  for  Its 
just  the  time  folks  grow  sociable. 

I  got  a  scheme  in  my  head,  said  he,  that  I  thitik  will  answer  both 
on  us ;  I  got  debts  due  to  me  in  all  them  are  places  for  Clocks  sold 
by  the  concarn,  now  suppose  you  leave  your  horse  on  these  marshes 
this  fall,  he'H  got  as  fat  as  a  fool,  he  won't  be  able  to  see  out  of  bis 
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eyes  in  a  month,  and  Fll  put '  Old  Clay'  (I  call  him  Clay  arter  ourie- 
nator,  who  is  a  prime  bitof  stuff]  into  a  Yankee  waggon  1  have  here, 
and  drive  you  all  round  the  coast. 

This  was  too  good  an  offer  to  be  declined.  A  run  at  grass  for  my 
horse,  an  easy  and  comfortable  waggon,  and  a  guide  so  original  and 
amusing  as  Mr.  Slick,  were  either  of  them  enough  to  induce  my  ac^ 
quiescence. 

As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  waggon,  he  observed. 
We  shall  progress  real  handsum  now ;  that  are.  horse  goes  etarnal 
fast,  he  near  about  set  my  axle  on  fire  twice.  He*s  a  spanker  you 
may  depend.  I  had  him  when  he  was  a  two  year  old,  all  legs  and 
tail,  like  a  devil's  darnin  needle,  and  had  him  broke  on  purpose  byi 
father's  old  nigger,  January  Snow.  He  knows  English  real  well,  and 
can  do  near  about  any  thing  but  speak  it.  He  helped  met)nce  to  ginn 
a  blue-nose  a  proper  handsum  quiltin.  He  must  have  stood  a  poor 
chance  indeed,  said  I,  a  horse  kicking,  and  a  man  striking  him  at 
the  same  time.  Oh  I  not  arter  that  pattern  all,  said  he;  Lord,  if  Old 
Clay  had  kicked  him;  he*d  a  smashed  him  like  that  are  saucer  yoU 
broke  at  Pugnose's  inn,  into  ten  hundred  thousand  million  flinders. 
Oh !  no,  if  I  didn*t  fix  his  flint  for  him  in  fair  play,  it*s  a  pity.  HI 
tell  you  how  it  was.  I  was  up  to  Truro,  at  Ezra  Whitter*s  Inn. 
There  was  an  arbitration  there  atween  Deacon  Text  and  Deacon  Faith^ 
fu4.  Well,  there  was  a  nation  sight  of  folks  there,  for  tbey  said  it  waa 
a  biter  bit,  and  they  came  to  witness  the  sport,  and  to  see  which  critter 
would  get  the  earmark. 

Well,  Fd  been  doin  a  little  business  there  among  the  folks,  and 
had  jist  sot  off  for  the  river,  mounted  on  Old  Clay,  arter  takin  a  glass 
of  Ezra*8  most  particular  handsum  Jamaiky^  and  was  trottin  off* pretty 
slick,  when  who  should  I  run  agin  but  Tim  Bradley.  He  is  a  dread- 
ful hugly,  cross-grained  critter,  as  you  een  amost  ever  seed,  when  he 
is  about  half-shaved.  Well,  I  stopped  short,  and  says  I,  Mr.  Bra* 
dley,  I  hope  you  beant  hurt;  I'm  proper  sorry  I  run  agin  you,  you 
can't  feel  uglier  than  I  do  about  it,  I  do  assure  you.  He  called  me  a 
Yankee  pedlar,  a  cheatin  vagabond,  a  wooden  nutmeg,  and  threw  a 
good  deal  of  assorted  hardware  of  that  kind  at  me ;  and  the  crowd  of 
folks  cried  out,  Down  with  the  Yankee,  let  him  have  it,  Tim,  teach 
him  better  manners;  and  they  carried  on  pretty  high,  I  tell  you. 
Well,  I  got  my  dander  up  too,  I  felt  all  upon  eend  like;  and,  thinks 
I  to  myself,  my  lad,  if  I  get  a  clever  chance,  I'il  give  you  such  a 
quiltin  as  you  never  had  since  you  were  raised  from  a  seedlin,  I  vow. 
So,  says  I,  Mr.  Bradley,  I  guess  you  had  better  let  me  be ;  you  know 
I^an't  fight  no  more  than  a  cow— ^I  never  was  brought[up  to  wranglin, 
and  I  don't  like  it.  Haul  off  the  cowardly  rascal,  they  all  bawled  out, 
haul  him  off,  and  lay  it  into  him.  So  he  lays  right  hold  of  me  by  the 
collar,  and  gives  me  a  pull,  and  I  lets  on  as  if  I'd  lost  my  balance,  and 
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falls  right  down.  TImb  I  jumps  up  on  eend,  and  says,  I  '  go  ahead, 
Clay/  and  the  old  orse  besets  off  ahead,  so  I  knew  I  had  him  when 
I  wanted  him.  Then,  says  I,  Ihope  yoi^are  satisfied  now,  Mr. 
Bradley,  with  that  are  ungenteel  fall  you  ginn  me.  Well,  he  makes 
a  blew  at  me,  and  I  dodged  it;  now^  says  I,  you'll  be  sorry  for  this, 
I  tell  you;  1  won't  be  treated  this  way  for  nothin ;  Til  go  right  off 
and  swear  my  life  again  you,  I'm.  most  afeerd  you'll  murder  me. 
Well,  he  strikes  at  me  again  (thinking  he  had  a  genuine  soft  horn 
to  deal  with],  and  hits  me  in  the  shoulder.  Now,  says  I,  I  won't 
stand  here  to  be  lathered  like  a  dog  all  day  long  this  fashion,  it  tante 
pretty  at  all,  I  guess  I'll  give  you  a  chase  for  it.  Off!  sets  arter  my 
horse  like  mad,  and  he  arter  me  (I  did  that  to  get  clear  of  the  crowd, 
80  that  I  might  have  fair  pky  at  him).  Well,  I  soon  iound  I  had 
the  heels  of  him,  and  could  play  him  as  I  liked.  Then  I  slackened 
up  a  little,  and  when  he  came  close-up  to  me,  so  as  nearly  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  me,  I  squatted  right  whap  down,  all  short,  and  he  pitched 
over  me  near  about  ^a  rod  or  so,  I  guess,  on  his  head,  and  plowed  up 
the  ground  with  his  nose,  the  matter  of  a  foot  or  two.  If  he  didn't 
polish  up  the  coulter,  and  both  mould  boards  of  his  face,  it's  a  pity. 
Now,  says  I,  you  had  better  lay  where  you  be  and  let  me  go,  for  I 
am  proper  tired;  I  blow  like  a  horse  that's  got  the  heaves ;  and  be- 
sides, says  I,  I  guess  you  had  better  wash  your  face,  for  I  am  most  a 
feard  you  hurt  yourself.  That  ryled  him  properly ;  I  meant  that  it 
should;  so  he  ups  and  at  me  awful  spiteful,  like  a  bull ;  then  I  lets 
him  have  it,  right,  left,  right,  jist  three  corkers,  beginning  with  the 
right  hand,  shifting  to  the  left,  and  then  with  the  right  hand  agin. 
This  way  I  did  it,  said  the  Clockmaker  (and  he  showed  me  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done),  it's  a  beautiful  way  of  hitting,  and 
always  does  the  business — a  blow  for  each  eye,  and  one  for  the  mouth . 
It  sounds  like  ten  pounds  ten  on  a  blacksmith's  anvil ;  I  bunged  up 
both  eyes  for  him,  and  put  in  the  dead  lights  in  two  tu's  and  drew 
three  of  his  teeth,  quicker  a  plaguy  sight  than  the  Truro  doctor  could, 
to  save  his  soul  alive.  Now,  says  I,  my  friend,  when  you  recover 
your  eyo-sight,  I  guess  you'll  see  your  mistake— I  warn't  born  in  the 
woods  to  be  scared  by  an  owl.  The  next  time  you  feel  itf  a  moat 
particular  elegant  good  humour,  come  to  me,  and  I'll  play  you  the 
second  part  of  that  identical  same  tune,  that's  a  feet. 

With  that,  I  whistled  for  Old  Clay,  and  back  he  comes,,  and  I 
mounted  and  off,  jist  as  the  crowd  came  up.  The  folks  looked  stag** 
gered,  and  wondered  a. little  grain  how  it  was  done  so  cleverly  in 
short  metre.  If  I  didn't  quilt  him  in  no  time  you  may  depend;  I 
went  right  slap  into  him,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  into  a  gooseberry 
bush.  He  found  his  suit  ready  made  and  fitted  afore  he  thought  he 
was  half  measured.  Thinks  I,  friend  Bradley,  I  hope  you  know 
yourself  now,  for  I  vow  no  livin  «oul  would;  you've  swallowed  youc 
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soap  without  singin  out  scaldins,  and  you're  near  about  a  pint  and  a 
half  nearer  cryin  than  larfin. 

YeSy  as  I  was  sayio,  this  'Old  Clay'  is  a  real  knowio  one,  he's  as 
spry  as  a  colt  yet,  clear  grit,  ginger  to  the  back  bone;  I  can't  help  a 
(binkin  sometimes  the  breed  must  have  come  from  old  Kentucky  half 
horse,  half  alligator,  with  a  cross  of  the  airthquake. 

I  hope  I  may  be  teertotally  ruinated,  if  Fd  take  eight  hundred 
dollars  for  him.  Go  ahead,  you  eld  clinker  built  villain,  said  he,  and 
show  the  gentleman  how  wonderful  handncm  yon  can  travel.  Give 
him  thd  real  Connecticut  quick  step.  That's  it— that's  the  way  to 
carry  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  from  Washington  to  New 
York,  in  no  time—that's  the  go  to  carry  a  gall  from  Goston  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  trice  her  up  to  a  Justice  to  be  married,  afore  her  father's 
out  of  bed  of  a  summetf^s  mornin.  Aint  be  a  beauty?  a  real  dollf 
none  of  your  Cumberland  critters,  that  the  more  yon  quilt  them,  the 
more  they  won't  go;  but  'a  proper  one,  that  will  go  free  gratis  for 
nothin,  all  out  of  hi<  own  head  jolnnterrih/.  Yes,  a  horse  like  ^  Old 
Clay,'  is  worth  the  whole  seed,  breed  and  generation,  of  them  Am- 
herst beasts  put  together.  He's  a  horse,  every  inch  of  him,  stock, 
lock,  and  barrel,  is  old  Chxy, 
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Thbu  goes  one  of  them  are  everlastin  rottin  poles  in  that  bridge ; 
they  are  no  better  than  a  trap  for  a  critter's  leg,  said  the  Glockmaker. 
They  remind  me  of  a  trap  Jim  Munroe  put  his  foot  in  one  night, 
thai  near  about  made  one  leg  half  a  yard  longer  than  tother.  I  believe 
1  told  you  of  him,  what  a  desperate  idle  feller  ho  was— he  came  from 
Onion  County  in  Connecticut.  Well,  he  was  courtin  Sister  Sail — 
she  was  a  real  handsum  looking  gall ;  you  scarce  ever  seed  a  more 
out  and  out  complete  critter  than  she  was^-a  fine  figur  head,  and  a 
beautiful  model  of  a  craft  as  any  in  the  state ;  a  real  clipper,  and  as 
fill  of  fun  and  frolic  as  a  kitten.  Well,  he  fairly  turned  Sail's  head ; 
the  more  we  wanted  her  to  give  him  up,  the  more  she  woutd'nt, 
and  we  got  plaguy  oneasy  about  it,  for  his  character  was  none  of  the 
best.  He  was  a  uni?arsal  (avourite  with  the  galls,  and  tho'  he  didn't 
behave  very  pretty  neither,  forgetting  to  marry  where  he  promised, 
and  where  he  hadn't  ought  to  have  forgot,  too;  yet  so  it  was,  he 
had  such  an  uncommon  winnin  way  with  him,  he  could  talk  then\ 
over  in  no  t^ne— Sail  was  fairly  bewitched. 


\ 
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At  last,  father  said  to  him  one  eveoiDg  when  he  came  a  courtin, 
Jim,  says  he,  you'll  never  come  to  no  good^  if  you  act  like  old  Scratch 
as  yx>u  do;  you  aint  fit  to  come  into  no  decent  man's  house,  at  all, 
and  your  absence  would  be  ten  times  more  agreeable  than  your  com- 
pany, Iitell  you.  I  won't  consent  to  Sail's  goin  to  them  are  huskin 
parties  and  quiltin  froUcs  along  with  you  no  more,  on  no  account, 

for  you  know  how  Polly  Brown  andNancy  White— .  Now  don't, 

says  he,  now  don't,  Uncle  Sam;  say  no  more  about  that;  if  you 
know'dallyouwouldn'tsay  itwas  my  fault;  and  besides,  I  have  turned 
right  about,  I  am  on  tother  tack  now,  and  the  long  leg,  too  ;^  I  am  as 
steady  as  a  pump  bolt,  now.  I  intend  to  settle  myself  and  takea  farm. 
Yes,  yes,  and  you  could  stock  it,  too,  by  all  accounts,  pretty  well,  un- 
less you  are  much  misreported,  says  father,  but  it  won't  do.  I  knew 
your  father,  he  was  our  sargeant,  a  proper  clever  and  brave  man  he 
was,  too;  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  glorious  revolution.  I 
bad  a  great  respect  for  him,  and  I  am  sorry,  for  his  sake,  you  will 
act  as  you  do;  but  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  you  must  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  Sail,  now  and  for  everlastin.  When  Sail  heerd  this, 
she  b^an  to  nit  away  like  mad  in  a  desperate  hurry — she  looked 
foolish  enough,  that's  a  fact.  First  she  tried  to  bite  in  her  breath, 
and  look  as  if  there  was  nothin  particular  in  the  wind,  then  she 
blushed  all  over  like  scarlet  fever,  but  she  recovered  that  pretty 
soon,  and  then  her  colour  went  and  came,  and  came  and  went,  till 
at  last  she  grew  as  white  as  chalk,  and  down  she  fell  slap  off  her  seat 
on  the  floor,  in  a  faintln  fit.  I  see,  says  father,  I  see  it  now,  you 
etarnal  villain,  and  he  made  a  pull  at  the  old  fashioned  sword,  that 
always  hung  over  the  fire  place  (we  used  to  call  it  old  Bunker,  for  his 
stories  always  begun,  ^ when  I  was  at  Bunkers  hill'),  and  drawing 
it  out  he  made  a  clip  at  him  as  wicked  as  if  he  was  stabbing  a  rat 
with  a  hay-fork;  but  Jim,  he  outs  of  the  door  like  a  shot,  and  draws 
it  to  arter  him,  and  father  sends  old  Bunker  right  through  the  panel. 
I'll  chop  you  up  as  fine  as  mince  meat,  you  villain,  said  he,  if  ever 
I  catch  you  inside  my  door  again ;  mind  what  I  tell  you, '  You  II  swing 
for  U  yet'  Well,  he  made  himself  considerable  scarce  arter  that, 
he  never  sot  foot  inside  the  door  again,  and  I  thought  he  had  ginn 
up  all  hopes  of  Sail,  and  she  of  him ;  when  one  night,  a  most  par- 
ticular uncommon  dark  night,  as  I  was  a  comin  home  from  neigh- 
bour Dearborne's,  I  heerd  some  one  a  talkin  under  Sail's  window. 
Well,  I  stops  and  listens,  and  who  should  be  near  the^ash  saplin,  but 
Jim  Hunroe,  a  tryin  to  persuade  Sail  to  run  off  with  him  to  Rhode 
Island  {o  be  married.  It  was  all  settled,  he  should  come  with  a  horse 
and  shay  to  the  gate,  and  then  help  her  out  of  the  window,  jist  at 
nine  o'clock,  about  the  time  she  commonly  went  to  bed.  Then  he 
axes  her  to  reach  down  her  hand  for  him  to  kiss  (for  he  was  proper 
clever  at  soft  sawder]  and  she  stretches  it  down  and  he  kisses  it ;  and 
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says  he,  I  believe  I  must  ha?e  the  whole  of  you  out  arter  all,  and 
gives  her  a  jirk  that  kinder  startled  her:  it  came  so  sudden  like,  it 
made  her  scream ;  so  off  he  sot  hot  foot,  and  over  the  gate  in  no 
time. 

Well,  I  cyphered  over  this  all  night,  a  calculating  how  I  should 
reciprocate  that  trick  with  him,  and  at  last  I  hit  on  a  scheme.  I  recol- 
lected father-s  words  at  partin  '  mind  what  I  tell  you,  you^U  smn^ 
far  it  yet;'  and  thinks  I,  friend  Jim,  Fll  make  that  prophecy  come 
true,  yet,  I  guess.  So  the  next  night,  jist  at  dark,  I  gives  January 
Snow,  the  old  nigger,  a  nidge  with  my  elbow,  and  as  soon  as  he  looks 
up,  I  winks  and  walks  out  and  he  arter  me — says  I,  January,  can  you 
keep  your  tongue  within  your  teeth,  you  old  nigger  you?  Why  massa, 
why  you  ax  that  are  question  ?  my  Oor  Ormity,  you  tink  old  Snow  he 
dont  know  that  are  yet;  my  tongue  he  got  plenty  room  now,  debil  a 
tooth  left,  he  can  stretch  out  ever  so  far ;  like  a  little  login  a  big  bed,  he 
lay  quiet  enough,  massa,  neber  f^ar.  Well,  then,say8l,  bend  down 
that  are  ash  saplin  softly,  you  old  Snowball,  and  make  no  noise. 
The  saplin  was  no  sooner  bent  than  secured  to  the  ground  by  a 
notched  peg  and  a  noose,  and  a  slip  knot  was  suspended  from  the  tree, 
jist  over  the  track  that  led  from  the  pathway  to  the  house.  Why,  my 
Gor,  massa  that's  a — .  Hold  your  mug,  you  old  nigger,  says  I,  or 
I'll  send  your  tongue  a  sarchin  arter  your  teeth ;  keep  quiet,  and 
follow  me  in  presently. 

Well,  jist  as  it  struck  nine  o* clock,  says  I,  Sally,  hold  this  here 
hank  of  twine  for  a  minute,  till  I  wind  a  trifle  on  it  off;  that's  a  dear 
critter.  She  sot  down  her  candle,  and  I  put  the  twine  on  her  hands, 
and  then  I  begins  to  wind  and  wind  away  ever  so  slow,  and  drops  the 
ball  every  now  and  then,  so  as  to  keep  her  down  stairs.  Sam,  says 
she,  I  do  believe  you  won-t  wind  that  are  twine  off  all  night,  do  give 
it  to  January ,  I  won't  stay  no  longer,  I'm  een  amost  dead  asleep.  The 
old  feller's  arm  is  so  plaguy  onsteady,  says  I,  it  won't  do;  but  hark, 
what's  that,  I'm  sure  I  heerd  something  in  the  ash  saplin,  didn't  you, 
Sail  ?  I  heerd  the  geese  there,  that's  all,  says  she ;  they  always  come 
under  the  windows  at  night;  but  she  looked  scared  enough,  and  says 
she,  I  wow  I'm  tired  a  holdin  out  of  arms  this  way,  and  I  won't  do 
it  no  longer ;  and  down  she  throw'd  the  hank  on  the  floor.  Well,  says 
I,  stop  one  minute,  dear,  till  I  send  old  January  out  to  see  if  any  body 
is  there;  perhaps  some  o'  neighbour  Dearborne's  cattle  have  broke 
into  the  sarce  garden.  January  went  out,  tho'  Sail  say'd  it  was  no 
use,  for  she  knew  the  noise  of  the  geese,  they  always  kept  close  to 
the  house  at  night,  for  fear  of  the  varmin.  Presently  in  runs  old 
Snow,  with  his  hair  standin  up  an  eend,  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
lookin  as  big  as  the  rims  of  a  soup  plate ;  Oh !  Gor  Ormity,  said  he, 
oh  massa,  oh  Miss  Sally,  oh!l  What  on  airth  is  the  matter  with 
you,  said  Sally,  how  you  do  frighten  me,  I  vow  I  believe  you're  mad 
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*-oh  my  Gor,  said  he,  oh  I  massa  Jim  Munroe  be  hang  himself,  on 
the  ash  aaplin  under  Miss  Sally's  window— oh  my  Gor  I ! !  That  shot 
was  a  settler y  it  stuck  poor  Sail  right  atwixt  wind  and  water;  she 
gave  a  lurch  ahead,  then  healed  over  and  sunk  right  down  in  another 
faintin  fit;  and  Juno,  old  Snow's  wife,  carried  her  off  and  laid  her 
down  on  the  bed — ^poor  thing,  she  felt  ugly  enough,  I  do  suppose. 

Well,  father,  I  thought  he'd  a  fainted  too,  h^  was  so  struck  up  all 
of  a  heap,  he  was  completely  bupgjuagered;  dear,  dear,  said  he,  I 
didn't  think  it  would  come  to  pass  so  soon,  but  I  knew  it  would  come ; 
'  I  foretold  it;  says  I,  the  last  time  I  seed  him,  Jim,  says  I,  mind  what 
I  say,  you*U  smngfor  it  yet.  Give  me  the  sword  I  wore  when  I  was 
at  Bunker's  hill,  may  be  there  is  life  yet,  Fll  cut  him  down.  The 
lanthern  was  soon  made  ready,  and  out  we  went  to  the  ash  saplin. 
Cut  me  down,  Sam,  that's  a  good  fellow,  said  Jim,  all  the  blood  in 
my  body  has  swashed  into  my  head,  and's  a  runnin  out  o'  my  nose, 
I'm  een  a  most  smothered — ^be  quick,  for  heaven's  sake.  The  Lord 
be  praised,  said  father ,  the  poor  sinner  is  not  quite  dead  yet.  Why, 
as  I'm  alive^well  if  that  don't  beat  all  natur,  why  he  has  hanged 
himself  by  one  leg,  and's  a  swingin  like  a  rabbit  upside  down,  that's  a 
fact.  Why,  if  heaint  snared,  Sam ;  he  is  properly  wired,  I  declare— 
I  vow  this  is  some  o'  your  doins,  Sam — well  it  was  a  clever  scheme 
too,  but  a  little  grain  too  dangerous,  I  guess.  Don't  stand  starin  and 
jawin  there  all  night,  said  Jim ,  cut  me  down,  I  tell  you— or  cut  my 
throat  and  be  damned  to  you,  for  I  am  ehoakin  with  blood.  Roll 
over  that  are  hogshead,  old  Snow,  said  I,  till  I  get  a  top  on  it  and 
cut  him  down;  so  I  soon  released  him,  but  he  couldn't  walk  a  bit. 
His  ancle  was  swelled  and  sprained  like  vengeance,  acd  he  swore  one 
leg  was  near  about  six  inches  longer  than  tother.  Jim  Munroe,  says 
father,  little  did  I  think  I  should  ever  see  you  inside  m^  door  agin, 
but  I  bid  you  enter  now,  we  owe  you  that  kindness,  any  how. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Jim  was  so  chap  fallen,  and  so 
down  in  the  mouth,  he  begged  for  heaven's  sake  it  might  be  kept  a 
secret;  he  said  he  would  run  the  atate,  if  ever  it  got  wind,  he  was 
sure  he  couldn't  stand  it.  It  will  be  one  while,  I  guess,  said  father, 
afore  you  are  able  to  run  or  stand  either ;  but  if  you  will  give  me 
your  hand,  Jim,  and  promise  to  give  over  your  evil  ways,  I  will  not 
only  keep  it  secret,  but  you  shall  be  a  welcome  guest  at  old  Sam 
Slick's  a  once  more,  for  the  sake  of  your  father — he  was  a  brave 

man,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Bunker's  hill,  he  was  our  sergeant  and . 

He  promises,  says  I,  father  (for*the  old  man  had  stuck  his  right 
foot  oat,  the  way  he  always  stood  when  he  told  about  the  old  war ; 
and  as  Jim  couldn't  stir  a  peg,  it  was. a  grand  chance,  and  he  was 
agoin  to  give  him  the  whole  revolution  from  General  Gage  up  to  In- 
dependence)— he  promises,  says  I,  father.  Well,  it  was  all  settled, 
and  things  soon  grew  as  calm  as  a  pan  of  milk  two  days  old ;  and 
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afore  «  year  was  oTer,  Jim  was  as  steady  agoin  maD  as  Minisler 
Joshua  Hopewell,  and  was  married  to  oar  SaH.  Nothin  was  erer 
said  about  the  scare  till  arter  the  weddin.  When  the  minisler  had 
finished  axin  a  blessln,  father  goes  up  to  Jim,  and  says  he,  Jim  Mun- 
roe,  my  boy,  givin  him  a  rousin  slap  on  the  shoulder  that  sot  him  a 
coughin  for  the  matter  of  five  minutes  (for  be  was  a  mortal  powerful 
man,  was  father)  Jim  Munroe,  my  boy,  says  he,  you*ve  got  the 
anare  round  your  neck,  I  guess  now,  instead  of  your  leg ;  the  Saplin 
has  been  a  father  to  you,  may  you  be  the  father  of  many  Saplins. 

We  had  a  most  special  time  of  it,  you  oiay  depend,  all  except  the 
minister;  father  got  him  into  a  corner,  and  gave  him  chapter  and 
verse  of  the  whole  war.  Every  now  and  then  aa  I  come  near  them, 
I  heard  Bunker's  Hill,  Brandywine,  Clinton,  Gates,  and  so  on.  It 
was  broad  day  when  we  parted,  and  the  last  that  went  was  poor 
minister.  Father  followed  him  clean  down  to  the  gate,  and  says 
he,  Minister,  we  hadn't  time  this  hitch,  or  I'd  a  told  you  all  about 
the  Evahifatian  of  New  York,  but  1*11  tell  you  that  the  next  time  wo 
meet. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

SBTTRIG  VP  FOR  GOVERNOR. 

I  NEVER  see  one  of  them  queer  little  old-fashioned  teapots,  like  that 
are  in  the  cupboard  of  Marm  Pngwash,  said  the  Clock-maker,  that  I 
don't  think  of  Lawyer  Crowning-shield  and  his  wife.    When  I  was 
down  to  Rhode  Island  last,  I  ^lent  an  evening  with  them.    After  I 
had  been  there  a  while,  the  Mack  house-help  brought  in  a  little  home- 
made dipt  candle,  stuck  in  a  turnip  sliced  in  two,  to  make  it  stand 
straight,  and  sot  it  down  oii  the  table.  Why,  says  the  Lawyer  to  his 
wife,  lAcrease,  my  dear,  what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  o'  that? 
What  does  Utile  Viney  mean  by  bringin  in  such  a  light  as  this,  that 
^int  fit  for  even  a  log  hut  of  one  of  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens 
away  down  east;  where's  the  lamp?   My  dear,  says  she,  I  ordered 
it — you  know  they  are  a  goin  to  set  you  up  for  Governor  next  year,  i 
and  I  allot  we  must  economise. or  we  will  be  ruined— the  salary  is  I 
only  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  you  know,  and  you'll  have  to^ 
give  up  your  practice— we  can't  aflbrd  nothin  now. 

Well,  when  tea  was  brought  in,  there  was  a  little  wee  china 
teapot,  that  held  about  the  matter  of  half  a  pint  or  so,  and  cups  and 
sarcers  about  the  bigness  of  children's  toys.  When  he  seed  that, 
he  grew  most  peskily  ryled,  his  under  lip  curled  down  like  a  peach 
leaf  that's  got  a  worm  in  it,  and  he  stripped  his  teeth  and  showed  his 
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grinders,  like  a  bull  dog.  What  foolery  is  this,  said  he  t  Hy  dear, 
said  she,  il's  the  foolery  of  being  Goyernor ;  if  yoo  choose  to  sacrifice 
all  yoar  comfort  to  being  the  first  rung  in  the  ladder,  don't  blame 
mdtot  it.  I  didn't  nominate  you.  I  bad  not  art  nor  part  in  it.  It  was 
cooked  up  at  that  are  Gonyention,  at  Town  Hall.  Well,  he  sot  for 
some  time  without  sayin  a  word,  lookin  as  black  as  a  thunder  cloud, 
just  ready  to  make  all  natur  crack  agin.  At  last  he  gets  up,  and 
walks  round  behind  his  wile's  chair,  and  taking  her  face  between 
bis  two  hands,  he  turns  it  up,  and  giyes  her  a  buss  that  went  off  like 
a  pistol — it  fairly  made  my  month  water  to  see  him ;  thinks  I,  them 
lips  aint  a  bad  bank  to  deposit  one's  spare  kisses  in,  neither.  In* 
crease,  my  dear,  said  he,  I  belieye  you  are  half  right,  I'll  decline 
to-morrow,  I'll  have  nothin  to  do  with  it~/  won't  be  a  Gacemar^ 
an  no  aeeount. 

Well,  she  had  to  haw  and  gee  like,  both  a  little,  afore  she  could 
get  her  head  out  of  his  hands;  and  then  she  said,  Zachariah,  says 
the,  how  you  do  act,  aint  you  ashamed?  Bo  for  gracious  sake 
behaye  yourself;  and  she  coloured  up  all  oyer  like  a  crimson  piany ; 
if  you  hay'n't  foozled  all  my  hair  too,  that's  a  fact,  says  she ;  and 
she  put  her  curls  to  rights,  and  looked  as  pleased  as  fun,  though 
poutin  all  the  time,  and  walked  right  out  of  the  room.  Presently  in 
come  two  wellniressed  house-helps,  one  with  a  splendid  gilt  lamp, 
a  real  London  touch,  and  another  with  a  tea  tray,  with  a  large  solid 
silyer  coffee-^ ot,  and  tea-pot,  and  a  cream  jug  and  sugar  bowl  of 
the  same  genuine  metal,  and  a  most  elegant  set  of  real  gilt  china. 
Then  came  in  Harm  Growningshidd  herself,  lookin  as  proud  as  if  she 
would  not  call  the  President  her  cousin  :  and  she  gaye  the  Lawyer  a 
look,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  guess  when  Mr.  Slick  is  gone,  ril{pay  yon 
off  that  are  kiss  with  interest,  you  dear  you — 111  answer  a  bill  at 
sight  for  it,  I  will,  you  may  depend. 

I  belieye,  said  he  agio,  you  are  right,  Increase,  my  dear ;  its  an 
expensive  kind  of  honour  that  bein  Governor,  anif  no  great  thanks 
neither;  great  cry  and  little  wool,  all  talk  and  no  cider — its  enough 
I  guess  for  a  man  to  govern  his  own  family,  aint  it,  dear?  Sartin, 
my  love,  said  she,  sartin,  a  man  is  never  so  much  in  his  own 
proper  sphere  as  there ;  and  beside,  said  she,  his  will  is  supreme  ta 
home,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  one  non-concurring  him  there, 
and  she  gave  me  a  sly  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  let  him  think 

rhe  is  master  in  his  own  house, /(tt  when  ladies  wear  the  breeches^ 
their  petticoats  ought  to  he  hng  enough  to  hide  them ;  but  I  allot,  Mr. 
Slick,  yon  can  see  with  half  an  eye  that  the  *  grey  mare  is  (he  bet^ 
ter  horse  here.' 

What  a  pity  it  is,  continued  the  Clockmaker,  that  the  blue-noses 
woidd  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  Marm  Crowningshield's  book— talk 
piore  of  their  own  affairs,  and  \ess  of  politics.    I'm  sick  of  the 
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everlasttn  sound  of  ^  House  of  Assembly/ and-'  Council,'  and  ^  great 
folks.'  They  neyer  alleviate  talking  about  them  from  July  to  etar- 
nity. 

I  had  a  curious  conversation  about  politics  once,  away  up  to  the 
right  here.  Do  you  see  that  are  house,  said  he,  in  the  field,  that's 
got  a  lurch  to  leeward,  like  a  north  river  sloop,  struck  with  a 
squall,  off  West  Point,  lopsided  like?  It  looks  like  Seth  Pine,  a 
tailor  down  to  Hartford,  that  had  one  leg  shorter  than  tother,  when 
he  stood  at  ease  at  militia  trainin,  a  restin  on  the>  littlest  one.  Well, 
I  had  a  special  frolic  there  the  last  time  I  passed  this  way.  I  lost 
the  linch  pin  out  of  my  forred  axle»  and  I  turned  up  there  to  get 
it  sot  to  rights.  Just  as  I  drove  through  the  gate,  I  saw  the  eldest 
gall  a  makin  for  the  house  for  dear  life^she^  had  a  short  petticoat 
on  that  looked  like  a  kilt,  and  her  bare  legs  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
long  shanks  of  a  bittern  down  in  a  rush  swamp,  a  drivin'  away  like 
mad  full  chizel  arter  a  frog.  1  could  not  think  what  on  airth  was 
the  matter.  Thinks  I,  she  wants  to  make  herself  look  decent  like 
iifore  I  get  in,  she  don't  like  to  pull  her  stockings  on  afore  me ;  so 
I  pulls  up  the  old  horse,  and  let  her  have  a  fair  start.  Well,  when 
I  came  to  the  door,  I  heerd  a  proper  scuddin ;  there  was  a  regular 
flight  into  Egypt,  jist  such  a  noise  as  little  children  make  when  the 
mistress  comes  suddenly  into  school,  all  a  huddlin  and  scroudgin  into 
their  seats,  as  quick  as  wink.  Dear  me,  says  the  old  woman,  as  she 
put  her  head  out  of  a  broken  window  to  avail  who  it  was,  is  it  you, 
Mr.  Slick  ?  I  sniggers,  if  you  did  not  frighten  us  properly,  we  actilly 
thought  it  was  the  Sheriff;  do  come  in. 

Poor  thing,  she  looked  half  starved  and  half  savage,  hunger  and 
temper  had  made  proper  strong  lines  in  her  face,  like  water  furrows 
in  a  ploughed  field ;  she  looked  bony  and  thin,  like  a  horse  that  has 
had  more  work  than  oats,  and  had  a  wicked  expression,  as  though 
it  warnt  over  safe  to  come  too  near  her  heels— an  everlastin  kicker. 
You  may  come  out^  John,  said  she  to  her  husband,  its  only  Mr.  Slick ; 
and  out  came  John  from  under  the  bed  backwards,  on  all  fours,  like 
an  ox  out  bf  the  shoein  frame,  or  a  lobster  skuUin  wrong  eend  for^ 
most — ^he  looked  as  wild  as  a  hawk.  Well,  I  swan  I  thought  I  should 
have  split,  I  could  hardly  keep  from  bursting  right  out  with  larfter-*^ 
he  was  all  covered  with  feathers,  lint,  and  dust,  the  savins  of  all  the 
sweepins  since  the  house  was  built,  shoVed  under  there  for  tidiness. 
He  actilly  sneezed  (or  the  matter  of  ten  minutes-^he  seemed  half 
choked  with  the  flaffand  stuff  that  came  out  with  him  like  a  cloud. 
Lord,  he  looked  like  a  goose  halfpicked,  as  if  all  the  quills  were  gone, 
but  the  pen  feathers  and  down  were  left,  jist  ready  for  singin  and 
stuffln.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  a  sick  Adjutant,  a  great  tall  hulkin 
bird,  that  comes  from  the  East  Indgies,  amost  as  high  as  a  man^ 
and  most  as  knowin  a3  a  blue-nose.    I'd  a  ginn  a  hundred  dollars  to. 
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iiaVe  had  that  chap  as  a  show  at  a  fair— tar  and  feathers  varn*t  half 
as  nateral.  You've  seen  a  gall  both  larf  and  cry  at  the  same  time, 
hante  you  t  well  I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  I  couldn't  have  done  the 
same.  To  see  that  critter  come  like  a  turkey  out  of  a  bag  at  Christmas, 
to  be  fired  at  for  ten  cents  a  shot,  was  as  good  as  a  play;  but  tolook 
round  and  see  the  poverty — ^the  half  naked  ^children — the  old  pine 
stumps  for  chairs-^-a  small  bin  of  poor  watery  yaller  potatoes  in  the 
corner— daylight  through  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  house,  lookin  like 
the  tarred  seams  of  a  ship,  all  black  where  the  smoke  got  out— no 
utensils  for  cookin  or  eatin— and  starvation  wrote  as  plain  as  a  hand- 
bill on  their  hdler  cheeks,  skinney  fingers,  and  sunk  eyes,  went  right 
straight  to  the  heart.  I  do  declare  I  beUeve  -I  should  have  cried,  only 
they  didn't  seem  to  mind  it  themselves.  They  had  been  used  to  it, 
\  like  a  man  that's  married  to  a  thunderin  ugly  wife,  he  gets  so  accus- 
1  tomed  to  the  look  of  her  everlastin  dismal  mug,  that  he  don't  think 
her  ugly  at  all. 

Well,  there  was  another  chap  a  settin  by  the  fire,  and  he  did  look 
Si8  if  he  saw  it  and  felt  it  too,  he  didn't  seem  over  half  pleased,  you 
may  depend.  He  was  the  District  Schoolmaster,  and  he  told  me  he 
was  lakin  a  spell  at  boardin  there,  for  it  was  their  turn  to  keep  him. 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  poor  devil,  you've  brought  your  pigs  to  a  pretty 
market,  that's  a  fact.  I  see  how  it  is,  the  blue-noses  can't '  cypher.' 
The  cat's  out  of  the  bag  now— it's  no  wonder  they  don't  go  ahead, 
for  they  don't  know  nothin — the  '  Schoolmaster  is  abroad^*  with  the 
devil  to  it,  for  he  has  no  home  at  all.  Why,  Squire,  you  might  jist 
as  well  expects  horse  to  go  right  ofTin  gear,  before  he  is  halter  broke, 
as  a  Uue-nose  to  get  on  in  the  world,  when  he  has  got  no  schoolin. 

But  to  get  back  to  my  story.  Well,  says  I,  how's  times  with  you, 
Mrs.  Spry?  Dull,  says  she,  very  dull,  there's  no  markets  now,  things 
don't  fetch  nothin.  Thinks  I,  some  folks  hadn't  ought  to  complain 
of  markets,  for  they  don't  raise  nothin  to  sell,  but  I  didn't  say  so; 
far  poverty  is  keen  enough^  mihout  sharpemng  Us  edge  by  poking 
fun  cU  it.  Potatoes,  says  I,  will  fetch  a  good  price  this  fall,  for  it's 
a  short  crop  in  a  general  way;  how's  your'n?  Grand,  says  she,  as 
complete  as  ever  you  seed ;  our  tops  were  small  and  didn't  look  well ; 
but  we  have  the  handsomest  bottoms,  its  generally  allowed,  in  all 
our  place;  you  never  seed  the  beat  of  them,  they  are  actilly  worth 
lookin  at.  I  vow  I  had  to  take  a  chaw  of  tobacky  to  keep  from 
snorting  right  out,  it  sounded  so  queer  like.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  old 
Uady.  it's  a  pity  you  couldn't  be  changed  eend  for  eend  then,  as  some 
jfolks  do  Iheir  stockings;  it  would  Improve  the  look  of  your  dial-plate 
amazingly  then,  that's  ^  fact. 

Now  there  was  human  natur,  squire,  said  the  Clockmaker,  there 
was  pride  even  in  that  hovel.    It  is  found  in  rags  as  well  asking's 
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robes,  where  butter  is  spread  with  the  thumb  as  well  as  the  aAyet 
knife,  naiur  is  natur  wherever  you  find  it. 

Jist  then,  in  came  one  or  two  neighbours  to  see  the  sport,  for  they 
took  me  for  a  sheriff  or  constable,  or  something  of  that  breed,  and 
when  they  saw  it  was  me  they  sot  down  to  hear  the  news ;  they  fell 
right  too  at  politics  as  keen  as  anything,  as  if  it  had  been  a  dish  of 
real  Connecticut  Slaps  Jacks,  or  Hominy;  or  what  is  better  still,  a 
glass  of  real  genuine  splendid  mint  julep,  whe^^u^p^  it  fairly  makesA 
my  mouth  water  to  think  of  it.  I  wonder^  says  one,  what  they  will 
do  for  us  this  winter  in  the  Bouse  of  Assembly?  Nothin,  says  the 
other,  they  never  do  nothin  but  what  the  great  people  at  Halifax  tell 
'em.  Squire  Yeoman  is  the  man,  he'll  pay  up  the  great  folks  this 
hitch,  he'll  let  'em  have  their  own,  he's  jist  the  boy  that  can  do  it. 
Says  I,  I  wish  I  could  say  all  men  were  as  honest  then,  for  I  am 
afear'd  there  are  a  great  many  won't  pay  me  up  this  winter ;  I  should 
like  to  trade  with  your  friend,  who  is  he?  Why,  says  he,  he  is  the 
member  for  Isle  Sable  County,  and  if  he  do  n't  let  the  great  folks  have 
it,  it's  a  pity.  Who  do  you  call  great  folks,  for,  said  I,  I  vow  I 
havnH  see'd  one  since  I  came  here.  The  only  one  fliat  I  know 
that  comes  near  hand  to  one  is  Nicholas  Overknocker,  that  lives 
all  along  shore,  about  Margaret's  Bay,  and  A«  ts  a  great  man, 
it  takes  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  drag  him.  When  I  first  see'd  him,  says 
I,  what  on  airth  is  the  matter  o'  that  man,  has  he  the  dropsy,  for 
he  is  acUHy  the  greatest  man  I  ever  see'd;  he  must  weigh  the 
matter  of  five  hundred  weight ;  he'd  cut  three  inches  on  the  rib,  he 
must  have  a  proper  sight  of  lard,  that  chap?  No,  says  i,  don't  call 
'em  great  men,  for  there  «in*t  a  great  man  in  the  country,  tfaat^s  a 
tact;  there  ain't  one  that  desarves  the  name ;  folks  will  only  larf  at 
you  if  you  talk  that  way.  There  may  be  some  rich  men,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  be,  and  if  s  a  pity  there  warn't  more  on  'em,  and  a  still 
greater  pity  ttiey  have  so  HtUe  spirit  or  enterprise  among  'em,  but  a 
country  is  none  tiie  worse  of  having  rich  men  in  it,  you  may  depend. 
Great  folks !  well,  come,  that's  a  good  joke,  that  bangs  the  bush.  No 
my  friend,  says  I,  the  meat  that's  ixt  ihetopof  tke  hatrdy  ig  same^ 
times  not  so  good  as  ihctts  a  Utile  gram  lower  dcwn;  the  upper  and 
lower  eends  are  pk^uy  c^t  to  have  a  iiiUe4amtin*emf  but  ^middle 
is  always  good. 

Well,  says  the  blue-iiose^  perhaps  they  beant  great  men,  ^aotly 
in  that  sense,  but  they  are  great  men  compared  le  us  poor  folks  ? 
and  they  eat  up  all  the  revenue,  there's  nothin  left  for  roads  and 
bridges,  they  want  to  ruin  the  country,  that's  a  fact.  Want  to  ruin 
your  granny,  says  I  (for  it  raised  my  dander  to  hear  the  critter  talk 
saeh  nonsense),  I  did  hear  of  one  chap,  says  I,  that  sat  fire  to  his 
own  house  once,  up  to  Squanlum*,  but  the  cunnin  rascal  inmred  it 
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first;  now  how  can  your  great  folks  rain  the  country  without  rainin 
themselves,  unless  they  have  insured  the  Province?  Our  folks  will 
insure  all  creation  for  half  nothin,  but  I  never  heerd  tell  of  a 
country  being  insured  agin  rich  men.  Now  if  you  ever  go  to  Wall 
Street,  to  get  such  a  policy,  leave  the  door  open  behind  you,  that's 
all ;  or  they'll  grab  right  hold  of  you,  shave  your  head  and  blister 
it,  clap  a  straight  jacket  on  you,  and  whip  you  right  into  a  mad 
house,  afore  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson.  No»  your  great  men  are 
nothin  but  rich  men,  and  I  can  tell  you  for  your  comfort,  there's 
nothin  to  binder  you  from  bein  rich  too,  if  you  will  take  the  same 
means  as  they  did.  They  were  once  [all  as  poor  folks  as  you  be,  or 
their  fathers  afore  them ;  for  I  know  their  whole  breed,  seed,  and 
generation,  and  they  wouldn't  thank  you  to  tell  them  that  you  knew 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  I  tell  you.  If  ever  you  want  the 
loan  of  a  hundred  pounds  from  any  of  them,^keep  dark  about  that— - 
see  as  far  ahead  as  you  please,  but  it  tante  always  pleasant  to  have 
folks  see  too  far  back.  Perhaps  they  be  a  little  proud  or  so,  but  that's 
nateral;  all  folks  that  grow  up  right  off,  like  a  mushroom  in  one 
night,  are  apt  to  think  no  small  beer  of  themselves.  A  cabbage  has 
plaguy  laige  leaves  to  the  bottom,  and  spreads  them  out  as  wide 
as  an  old  woman's  petticoats,  to  hide  the  ground  it  sprung  from, 
and  conceal  its  extraction,  but  what's  that  to  you?  If  they  get  loo 
large  salaries,  dock  'em  down  at  once,  but  don't  keep  talkin  about  it 
for  everlastinly.  If  you  have  too  many  sarvants,  pay  some  on  'eni 
off,  or  when  they  quit  your  sarvice  don't  hire  others  in  their  room, 
thafs  all;  but  you  miss  your  mark  when  you  keep  firin  away  the 
whole  blessed  time  that  way. 

I  went  out  a  gunnin  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  father  went  with  me 
to  teach  me.  Well,  the  flirst  flock  of  plover  I  see'd  I  let  slip  at  them 
and  missed  them.  Says  father,  says  he,  What  a  blockhead  you  be, 
Sam,  that's  your  own  fault,  they  were  too  far  off,  you  hadn't  ought 
to  have  fired  so  soon.  At  Bunker's  hill  we  let  the  British  come  right 
on  till  we  see'd  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  and  then  we  let  them  have 
it  slap  bang.  »  Well,  I  felt  kinder  grigged  at  missin  my  shot,  and  I 
didn't  over  half  like  to  be  scolded  too;  so,  says  I,  Yes,  father;  but 
recollect  you  had  a  mud  bank  to  hide  behind,  where  you  were  proper 
safe,  and  you  [had  a  rest  for  your  guns  too ;  but  as  soon  as  you  see'd 
a  little  more  than  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  you  ran  for  your  dear  life, 
full  split,  and  so  I  don't  see  much  to  brag  on  in  that  arter  all,  so  come 
now.  I'll  teach  you  to  talk  that  way,  you  puppy,  you,  said  he,  of 
that  glorious  day;  and  he  fetched  me  a  wipe  that  I  do  believe,  if  I 
hadn't  a  dodged,  would  have  spoiled  my  gunnin  for  that  hitch;  so  I 
gave  him  a  wide  birth  arter  that  all  day.  Well,  the  next  time  I 
missed,  says  I,  she  hung  fire  so  everlastinly,  it's  no  wonder,  and  the 
next  miss,  says  1,  the  powder  is  no  good,  I  vow.    Well,  I  missed 
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every  shot,  and  I  had  an  excuse  for  every  one  on  'em — the  flint  was 
bad,  or  she  flashed  in  the  pan,  or  the  shot  scaled,  or  something  or 
another;  and  when  all  wouldn't  do,  I  swore  the  gun  was  no  good  at 
all.  Now,  says  father  (and  he  edged  up  all  the  time,  to  pay  me  off 
for  that  hit  at  his  Bunker  hill  story,  which  was  the  only  shot  I  didn't 
miss),  you  han't  got  the  right  reason  arler  all.  It  wasyoorown 
fault,  Sam. 

Now  that's  jist  the  case  with  you ;  you  may  blame  Banks  and  ; 
Council,  and  House  of  Assembly^  and  'the  great  men,'  till  you  are   ! 
4ired,  but  it's  all  your  own  fault— ^o»'tv  no  spirit  and  no  enterprise^  1 
you  want  industry  and  economy  f  use  tkem^  aud  you'll  soon  be  as  \ 
rich  as  the  people  at  Halifax  you  caU great  folks^-^ihe^  didn't  grow  ^ 
rich  by  talking,  but  by  working;  instead  of  lookin  after  other  folks* 
business,  they  looked  about  the  keenest  arter  their  own.     You  are 
like  the  machinery  of  one  of  our  boats,  good  enough,  and  strong 
enough,  but  of  no  airthly  use  till  you  get  the  steam  up;  you  want  to 
be  set  in  motion,  and  then  you'  11  go  a  head  like  any  thing,  you  may 
depend.     Give  up  politics — it's  a  barren  fields  and  well  matched 
too :  where  one  critter  jumps  a  fence  into  a  good  field  and  gets  fat^ 
more  nor  twenty  are  chased  round  and  rounds  by  a  whole  pack  of 
yelpin  curs^  till  they  are  fairly  beat  out^  and  eendby  bein  lialfstarv^ 
ed,  and  are  at  the  liftin  at  last.    Look  to  your  farms-^our  wcUer 
powers — your  fisheries^  and  factories.    In  shorty  says  /,  putting  on 
my  liat  and  starting  look  to  yourselves,  and  don't  look  to  others.   ^ 
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A  CUBE  FOR   CONCEIT. 

It's  a  most  curious  unaccountable  thing,  but  it's  a  fact,  5aid  tlm 
Clockmaker,  the  blue^noses  are  so  conceited,  Ihey  think  they  know 
every  thing;  and  yet  there  aint  a  livin  soul  in  Nova  ScoUa  knows  his 
own  business  real  complete,  farmer  or  fisherman,  lawyer  or  doctor, 
or  any  other  folk.  A  farmer  said  to  me  one  day,  up  to  Pugnose's 
inn,  at  River  Philip,  Mr.  Slick,  says  he,  I  allot  this  aint  *a  bread 
country ;'  I  intend  to  sell  oS"  the  house  I  improve  and  go  to  the  States. 
If  it  aint  a  bread  country,  said  I,  I  never  see'd  one  that  was.  There 
is  more  bread  used  here;  made  of  best  superfine  flour,  and  No.  I, 
Genessee,  than  in  any  other  place  of  the  same  population  in  the 
univarse.  You  might  as  well  say  it  aint  9  Clock  Country,  when  to 
my  sartin  knowledge  there  are  nK)re  clocks  than  bibles  in  it.  I  guess 
you  expedt  to  raise  your  bread  ready  made,  don't  you  7  Well,  there's 
only  one  class  of  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens  that  can  do  that. 
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and  that's  them  that  are  born  with  silyer  spoons  in  their  mouths. 
It's  a  pity  yoQ  wasn't  availed  of  this  truth,  afore  you  up  killoch  and 
oflF— take  my  adyice  and  bide  where  you  be. 

Well,  the  fishermen  are  jist  as  bad.  The  next  time  you  go  into 
the  fish-market  at  Halifax,  stump  some  of  the  old  hands ;  says  you, 
*  how  many  fins  has  a  cod,  at  a  word,'  and  I'll  liquidate  the  bet  if 
you  lose  it.  When  I've  been  along-^hore  afore  now,  a  vendin  of  my 
clocks,  and  they  began  to  raise  my  dander,  by  belittleing  the  Yankees, 
I  always  brought  them  up  by  a  round  turn  by  that  requirement,  *  how 
many  fins  has  a  cod,  at  a  word.'  Well  they  never  could  answer  it; 
and  then,  says  I,  when  you  larn  your  own  business,  I  guess  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  teach  other  folks  theirn. 

How  diflerent  it  is  with  our  men  folk,  if  they  can't  get  thro'  a 
question,  how  beautifully  they  can  go  round  it,  can't  they?  Nothin 
never  stops  them.  I  had  two  brothers,  Josiah  and  Eldad,  one  was 
a  lawyer,  and  the  other  a  doctor.  They  were  talkin  about  their  exa- 
minations one  night,  at  a  husklin  frolic,  up  to  Guvemor  Ball's  big 
stone  barn  at  Slickville.  Says  Josy,  When  I  was  examined,  the 
Judge  axed  me  all  about  real  estate ;  and,  says  he,  Josiah,  says  he, 
whafs  a  fee?  Why,  says  I,  Judge,  it  depends  on  the  natur  of  the 
case.  In  a  common  one,  says  I,  I  call  six  dollars  a  pretty  fair  one; 
but  lawyer  Webster  has  got  afore  now,  I've  heerd  tell,  1,000  dollars, 
and  that  /  do  call  a  fee.  Well,  the  judge  he  larfed  ready  to  split 
his  sides  (thinks  I,  old  chap,  you'll  burst  like  a  steam  byler,  if  you 
han't  got  a  safety  valve  somewhere  or  another);  and,  says  he,  I  vow 
that's  superfine;  I'll  indorse  your  certificate  for  you,  young  man; 
there's  no  fear  of  you,  you'll  pass  the  inspection  brand  any  how. 

Well,  says  Eldad,  I  hope  I  may  be  skinned  if  the  same  thing  did'nt 
een  amost  happen  to  me  at  my  examination.  They  axed  me  a  nation 
sight  of  questions,  some  on  'em  I  could  answer,  and  some  on  'em  no 
soul  could,  right  of  the  reel  at  a  word,  without  a  little  cypherin ;  at 
last  they  axed  me,  '  How  would  you  calculate  to  put  a  patient  into 
a  sweat,  when  common  modes  wouldn't  work  no  howf  Why,  says 
I  ,  I'd  do  as  Doctor  Comfort  Payne  sarved  father.  And  how  was 
that,  said  they.  Why,  says  I,  he  put  him  into  such  I  sweat  m  t 
never  see'd  in  him  afore,  in  all  my  born  days,  since  I  was  raised,  by 
sending  him  in  his  bill,  and  if  that  didn't  sweat  him  it's  a  pity ;  it 
was  an  tictwe  dose  you  may  depend.  I  guess  that  are  chap  has  cut 
his  eye  teeth,  said  the  President,  let  him  pass  as  approbated. 

They  both  knowed  well  enough,  they  only  made  as.  if  they  didn't, 
to  poke  a  little  fun  at  them,  for  the  SJick  family  were  counted  in  a 
general  way  to  be  pretty  considerable  cute. 

They  reckon  themselves  here  a  chalk  above  us  Yankees,  but  I 
guess  they  have  a  wrinkle  or  two  to  grow  afore  they  progress  ahead 
on  us  yet.   If  they  han't  got  a  full  cargo  of  conceit  here,  then  I  never 
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see*d  a  load,  that'a  all.  Tbey  have  the  hold  chock  full,  deck  piled 
up  to  the  pump  handles,  and  scuppers  under  water.  They  larnt  that 
of  the  British^  who  are  actOly  so  full  of  it,  they  remind  me  of  Com- 
modore Trip.  When  be  was  about  half  shaved  he  thought  every 
body  drunk  but  himself.  I  never  liked  the  last  war,  I  thought  it 
unnateraly  and  that  we  hadn't  ought  to  have  taken  hold  of  it  at  all, 
and  so  most  of  our  New  England  folks  thought;  and  I  wasn't  sorry  to 
bear  Gineral  Dearborne  was  beat,  seein  we  bad  no  call  to  go  into 
Canada.  But  when  the  Guerriire  was  captivated  by  our  old  Iron- 
sides, the  Constitution,  I  did  feel  lifted  up  amost  as  high  as  a  stalk  of 
Varginy  corn  among  Connecticut  middlins;  I  grew  two  inches  taller, 
I  vow,  the  night  I  heerd  that  news.  Brag,  says  I,  is  a  good  dog, 
but  hold  fast  is  better.  The  British  navals  had  been  a  braggin  and 
hectorin  so  long,  that  when  they  landed  in  our  cities,  they  swaggered 
e'en  amost  as  much  as  Uncle  Peleg  (big  Peleg  as  he  was  called),  and 
when  he  walked  up  the  centre  of  one  of  our  narrow  Boston  streets, 
he  used  to  swing  his  arms  on  each  side  of  him,  so  that  folks  had  to 
clear  out  of  both  foot  paths :  he's  cut,  afore  now,  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  agin  the  shop  windows  on  each  side  of  the  street.  Many*s  the 
poor  feller's  crupper  bonO)  he's  smashed,  with  his  great  thick  boots, 
a  throwin  out  his  feet  afore  him  e'en  amost  out  of  sight,  when  he  was 
in  full  rig  a  swigglin  away  at  the  top  of  his  gait.  Well,  they  cut  as 
many  shines  as  Uncle  Peleg.  One  frigate  they  guessed  would  cap« 
tivatd,  sink,  or  burn  our  whole  navy.  Says  a  naval  one  day,  to  the 
skipper  of  a  fishing-boat  that  he  took,  says  he.  Is  it  true  Commodoie 
Decatur's  sword  is  made  of  an  old  iron  hoop?  Well,  says  the  skipper, 
I'm  not  quite  certified  as  to  that,  seein  as  I  never  sot  eyes  on  it;  but 
I  guess  if  he  gets  a  chance  he'll  shew  you  the  temper  of  it  some  of 
these  days  any  how. 

I  mind  once  a  British  man-o'-wi|r  took  one  of  our  Boston  vessels, 
and  ordered  all  hands  on  board,  and  sent  a  party  to  skuttle  her ;  well, 
they  skutUed  the  fowls  and  the  old  particular  genuine  rum,  but  tbey 
obliviated  their  arrand  and  left  her.  Well,  neit  day  another  frigate 
(for  they  were  as  tMck  as  toads  arter  a  rain]  comes  near  her,  and  ^ 
fires  a  shot  for  her  to  bring  to.  No  answer  was  made,  there  bein  no 
livin  soul  on  board,  and  another  shot  fired,  still  no  answer.  Why, 
what  on  airth  is  the  meanin  of  this,  said  the  Captain,  why  don't  they 
haul  down  that  damn'd  goose  and  gridiron  (that's  what  he  called  our  , 
eagle  and  stars  on  the  flag).  Why,  says  the  first  leftenant,  I  guess 
ihey  are  all  dead  men,  that  shot  frightened  them  to  death.  They  are 
afeard  to  show  their  noses,  says  another,  lest  they  thould  be  shaved 
off  by  our  shots.  They  are  all  down  below  a  *calculaHn*  their  loss, 
I  guess,  says  a  third.  I'll  take  my  davy,  says  the  Captain,  it's  some 
Yankee  trick,  a  torpedo  in  her  botloni,  or  some  such  trap — we'll  let 
her  be,  and  sure  enough,  next  day,  back  she  came  to  shore  of  her- 
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self,  ril  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  says  the  Gaptaio  of  the 
Guerriire  to  his  men,  to  take  that  are  Yankee  frigate,  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  guess  he  found  his  mistake  where  he  didn't  expect  it,  with* 
out  any  grtet  sarch  fok*  it  either.  Yes  (to  OTdntuate  my  story) ,  it  did 
me  good.  \  felt  dreadful  nice,  I  promise  you.  It  Was  as  lovely  as 
bitters  of  a  cold  mornin.  Oar  folks  beat  *em  Arter  that  so  often,  they 
got  a  little  grain  too  much  conceit  also.  They  got  their  heels  too  high 
for  their  boots,  and  began  to  walk  Hk6  uncle  Fsleg,  too,  so  that  when 
the  Chesapeake  got  whipped  I  warn't  sorry.  We  could  spare  that 
one,  and  it  made  our  navals  look  round,  like  a  feller  who  gets  a  hoist, 
to  see  who's  a  larfin  at  him.  It  made  'em  brush  the  dust  off,  and 
walk  on  rather  sheepish.  It  cut  their  combs,  that's  a  tict.  The 
war  did  us  a  plaguy  sight  of  good  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  it  did 
the  British  some  good,  too.  It  taught  'em  not  to  carry  their  chins 
too  high,  for  iear  they  shouldn't  see  the  gutters-^^A^t  mistake  that's 
spoiled  matay  abiran  new  coat  and  trowsers  afore  now. 

Well,  these  bUie-noses  have  caught  this  disease,  as  folks  do  the 
Scotch  fiddle,  by  shakin  hands  along  with  the  British.  Conceit  has 
becomiD  here,  as  Doctor  Rush  says  (you  have  heerd  tell  of  him,  he's 

\the  first  man  of  the  age,  and  it's  generally  allowed  our  doctors  take 
the  shine  off  of  all  the  world) ,  acclimated,  it  is  citizenised  among  *em, 
and  the  only  cure  is  a  real  good  quiltin.  I  met  a  first  chop  Colchester 
Gag  this  summer  agoin  to  the  races  to  Halifai,  and  he  knowed  as 
much  about  racin,  I  do  suppose,  9b  a  Chictaw  Ingian  does  of  a  rail- 
road. Well,  he  was  a  prasin  of  his  horse,  and  runnin  on  like  Statiee. 
He  was  begot,  he  said,  by  Roncesvalles,  which  was  better  than  any 
horse  that  ever  was  seen,  because  he  was  once  in  a  duke's  stable  in 
England.  It  was  only  a  man  that  had  blood  like  a  lord,  said  he,,  that 
knew  what  blood  in  a  horse  was.  Captain  Currycomb,  an  officer  at 
Halifax,  had  seen  his  horse  and  praised  him,  and  that  Was  enough-^ 
that  stamped  him — ^that  fixed  his  value.  It  was  like  the  Presidentfs 
name  to  a  bank  note,  it  makes  it  pass  current.  Well,  says  I,  I  han't 
got  a  drop  of  blood  in  me  nothin  stronger  than  molasses  and  water,  I 
vow,  but  I  guess  I  know  a  horse  when  I  see  him  for  all  that,  and  I 
don't  think  any  great  shakes  of  your  beast,  any  how;  what  start  will 
you  give  me,  says  I,  and  I  will  run  ^Old  Clay'  agin  you,  for  a  mile 
lick  right  an  eend.  Ten  rods,  said  he,  for  twenty  dollars.  Well,  we 
run,  and  1  made  *  Old  Clay'  bite  in  his  breath,  and  only  beat  him  by 
half  a  neck.  A  tight  scratch,  says  I,  that,  and  it  would  have  sarved 
mo  right  if  I  had  been  beat.  I  had  no  business  to  run  an  old  roadster 
so  e^^erlastin  fast,  it  ain't  fair  on  hiai,  is  it?  Says  he,  I  will  double 
the  bet  and  start  even,  and  run  you  agin  if  you  dare.  Well,  says  I, 
since  1  won  the  last  it  wouldn't  be  pretty  not  to  give  y9u.  a  chance;  I 
do  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  refuse,  but  1  don't  love  to  abuse  my  beast  by 
knockin  him  about  this  way. 
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Aa  soon  Q8  the  money  waa  sitaked,  I  said,  Uadn*t  we  better,  says  I, 
draw  stdkea,  that  are  blood  horse  of  your*n  has  such  uncomiiion 
particular  bottoniy  he'll  perhaps  leave  me  clean  out  of  sight.    No  fear 
of  that»  said  he,  larfin,  but  he'll  beat  you  easy,  any  how-  No  flinchin, 
says  be,  Fll  nol  let  you  go  back  of  the  b^^rgnin.    It's  run  or  forfeit. 
Well,  says  I,  friend»  there  is  fear  of  it;  your  hprse  will  leave  me  out 
of  sight,  to  a  sartainty,  that's  a  fact,  for  hq  oarii  keep  vp  totn^no 
time,    I'll  drop  him,  hull  down,  in  tu  tu's.    If  Old  Clay  didn't  make 
a  fool  of  him,  it's  a  pity.    Didn't  he  gallop  pretty,  that's  all?    He 
walked  away  from  blm,  jist  as  the  Chancellor  Livingston  steam-boat 
passes  a  sloop  at  anchor  in  the  north  river*    Says  I,  I  told  you  your 
horse  would  beat  me  clean  out  of  sight,  but  you  wouldn't  believe  aie  ; 
now,  says  I,  I  will  tell  you  something  else.    That  are  horse  will 
help  you  to  lose  more  money  to  Halifax  than  you  are  a  thinkin  on  ; 
for  there  ain't  a  beast  gone  down  there  that  won't  beiit  him.    He 
can't  run  a  bit,  and  you  may  tell  the  British  Captain  I  say  so.    Take 
him  home  and  sell  1^9  buy  agoodyokeqfoxensthey  are  fast  enough 
for  a  farmer^  andghe  up  blood  horses  to  them  that  eon  c^ord  to  keep 
stable-helps  to  tend  'em,  andleane  bettm  abmetothem  as  has  more 
money  than  wit^  and  can  afford  to  lose  their  eash^  without  thinkin^ 
agin  of  their  loss.    When  I  want  your  advice,  said  he,  I  will  oak  it, 
most  peskily  sulky.    You  might  have  got  it  before  you  aaed  for  it» 
said  I,  but  not  afore  you  wanted  it,  you  may  depend  on  it.    But  stop, 
said  I,  let's  see  that  all's  right  afore  we  part;  so  I  counts  over  the 
Gfteen  pounds  I  won  of  him,  note  by  note,  as  slow  as  i^ny thing,  on 
purpose  to  ryle  him,  then  I  mounts  'Old  Clay'  agin,  and  says  I, 
Friend,  you  have  considerably  the  advantage  of  me  this  hitch,  any 
how.    Possible!  says  he,  how's  that?    Why,  says  I,  I  guess  you'll 
return  rather  lighter  than  you  came*— and  that's  more  nor  I  ean  say 
any  how,  and  then  I  gave  him  a  wink  and  a  jupeof  the  head,  as  much 
aa  to  say, '  do  you  take?'  and  rode  on  and  left  him  starin  and  scratchin 
his  head  like  a  feller  who's  lost  his  road.  If  that  citizen  ain't  a  born  fool 
ar  too  far  gone  in  the  disease,  depend  on't  he  found '  a  cure  for  conceit.* 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE  BLOWIII  TIKE. 

The  long  rambling  dissertation  on  conceit  to  which  I  just  listened^ 
from  the  Clockmaker.  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  apho- 
rism ^ gnothi  seauton,'  know  thyself,  which,  both  from  its  great  an- 
tiquity and  wisdom,  has  been  by  many  attributed  to  an  oracle. 

With  all  his  shrewdness  to  discover,  and  his  humours  to  ridicule 
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the  foibles  of  others,  Mr.  Slick  was  blind  tolhe  many  defecU  of  his 
own  character;  and,  while  prescribing  <  a  cure  for  conceit/  ei^hibited 
in  all  he  said,  and  all  he  did,  the  most  overwheening  conceit  him- 
self.   He  never  spoke  of  his  own  countrymen,  without  calling  them 
p  the  mcrat  free  and  enlightened  citizens  on  the  face  of  the  airtli/  or 
^s '  takin  the  shine  off  of  all  creation.*  His  country  he  boasted  to  be  the 
^  best  at  ween  the  poles/  '  the  greatest  glory  under  heaven.'  The  Yan- 
kees he  considered  (to  use  his  expression)  as  'actilly  the  class-leaders 
in  knowledge  among  all  the  Americans/  and  boasted  that  they  have 
not  only  'gone  ahead  of  all  others/  but  had  lately  arrived  at  that  most 
enWable  ne  plus  ultra  point  'goin  ahead  of  themselves.'  In  short,  he 
entertained  no  doubt  that  Slickville  was  the  finest  place  in  the  neatest 
nation  in  the  world,  and  the  Slick  family  the  wisest  family  in  it. 

I  was  about  calling  his  attention  to  this  national  trait,  when  I  saw 
him  draw  his  reins  under  his  foot  (a  mode  of  driving  peculiar  to  him- 
self, when  he  wished  to  economise  the  time  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost,  by  an  unnecessary  delay],  and  taking  oIThis  hat  (which,  like  a 
pedlar's  pack,  contained  a  general  assortment),  select  from  a  num- 
ber of  loose  cigars  one  that  appeared  likely  to  'go,'  as  he  called  it. 
Having  lighted  it  by  a  lucifer,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  '  true  in 
draft,*  he  resumed  his  reins,  and  remarked,  *  This  must  be  an  ever- 
lastin  fine  country  beyond  all  doubt,  for  the  folks  have  nothin  to  do 
but  Co  ride  about  and  talk  politics.  In  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  what  grand  times  they  have  a  slayin  over  these 
here  mashes  with  the  galls,  or  playin  ball  on  the  ice,  or  goin  to  quil- 
tin  frolics  of  nice  long  winter  evenings,  and  then  adrivin  home  like 
mad,  by  moonlight.  Natur  meant  that  season  on  purpose  for  courtin. 
A  litUe  tidy  scrumptious  lookin  slay,  a  real  clipper  of  a  horse,  a  string 
of  bells  as  long  as  a  string  of  inlons  round  his  neck,  and  a  sprig  on  his 
back,  lookin  for  all  the  world  like  a  bunch  of  apples  broke  off  at 
gatherin  time,  and  a  sweetheart  alongside,  all  muffled  up  but  her  eyes 
and  lips — the  one  lookin  right  into  you,  and  the  other  talkin  right  at 
you — ise'eii  amost  enough  to  drive  one  ravin,  tarin,  distracted  mad 
with  pleasure,  aint  it?  And  then  the  dear  critters  say  the  bells 
make  such  a  din  there's  no  hearin  one's  self  apeak ;  so  they  put  their 
pretty  little  mugs  close  up  to  your  face,  and  talk,  talk»  talk,  till  one 
can't  help  looking  right  at  them  instead  of  the  horse,  and  then  whap 
you  both  go  capsized  into  a  snow  drift  together,  skins,  cushions,  and 
all.  And  then  to  see  the  little  critter  shake  herself  when  she  gets 
up,  like  a  duck  landin  from  a  pond,  a  chatterin  away  all  the  time  like 
a  Canary  bird,  and  you  a  haw-4iawin  with  pleasure,  is  fun  alive,  you 
may  depend.  In  this  way  blue-nose  gets  led  on  to  offer  himself  as  a 
a  lovier,  afore  he  knows  where  he  bees. 

But  when  he  gets  married,  he  recovers  his  eyesight  in  little  less 
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than  half  no  time.   He  soon  finds  he's  treed ;  his  flint  is  fiied  then, 
you  may  depend.    She  larns  him  how  vinegar  is  made:  Puipknty 
of  9ugcer  into  the  water  afarehand^  my  dear^  she  ecad^  if  you  mant 
to  make  U  reed  shcarp.    The  larf  is  on  the  other  side  of  his  mouth 
then.  If  his  slay  gets  upspt,  its  no  longer  a  funn  y  matter,  I  teU  you ; 
he  catches  it  right  and  left.     Qer  eyes  don't  look  right  up  to  him 
any  n^ore,  nor  her  little  tongue  ring,  ring,  ring,  like  a  beU  any  longer, 
but  a  great  big  hood  covers  her  head,  and  a  whappin  great  muff 
covers  her  face,  and  she  looks  like  a  bag  of  soiled  clothes  agoin  to  the 
brook  to  be  washed.    When  they  get  out,  she  don't  wait  any  more 
for  him  to  walk  lock  and  lock  with  her,  but  they  march  like  a  horse 
and  a  cow  to  water,  one  in  each  gutter.    If  there  aint  a  transmogri- 
fication its  a  pity.    The  difference  atween  a  wife  and  a  sweetheart  ia 
neer  about  as  great  as  there  is  between  new  and  hard  cider — a  man 
never  tires  of  puttin  one  to  his  lips,  but  m^kes  plaguy  wry  faces  at 
tother.    It  makes  me  so  kinder  wamblecropt  when  I  think  on  it,  j 
that  I'm  afeared  to  venture  on  matrimony  at  all.    I  have  seen  some 
blue-nosea  most  properly  bit,  you  may  depend.    You've  seen  a  boy 
aslidin  on  a  most  beautiful  smooth  bit  of  ice,  han't  you,  larfin,  and. 
hoopin,  and  ha^owin  like  one  possessed,  when  presenitiysowse  he  goes 
in  over  head  and  ears?  How  he  outs,  fins,  and  flops  about,  and  blows, 
like  a  porpoise  properly  frightened,  don't  he  T  and  when  he  gets  out, 
there  he  stands,  all  shiverin  and  shakin,  and  the  water  a  squish--, 
squashin  in  his  shoes,  and  his  trowsers  all  stickin  slimsey  like  to  his 
legs.   Well,  he  sneaks  off  home,  lookin  like  a  fool,  and  thinkin  every 
body  he  meets  is  a  larfin  at  him — many  folks  here  are  like  that  are 
boy,  afpre  they  have  been  six  months  married.    They'd  be  proper 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  too,  and  sneak  off  if  they  could,  that's  a 
fact.    The  marriage  yoke  is  plaguy  apt  to  gall  the  neck,  as  the  ash 
bow  does  the  ox  in  rainy  weather,  unless  it  be  most  particularly  well 
fitted,  you've  seen  a  yoke  of  cattle  that  warn't  properly  mated,  they 
spend  more  strength  in  pulling  agin  each  other,  than  in  puUin  the 
load.  Well,  that's  apt  to  be  the  case  with  them  aa  choose  their  wives 
in  sleighin  parties,  quiltin  frolics,  and  soon ;  instead  of  the  dairies, 
looms,  and  cheese-house. 

Now  the  blue-noses  are  all  a  stirrin  in  winter.  The  young  folks 
drive  out  the  igalls,  and.  talk  love  and  all  sorts  of  things  as  sweet  as 
douglMiuts.  The  old  folks  find  it  near  about  as  well  to  leave  the  old 
women  to.  home,  for  fear  they  shouldn't  keep  tune  tog^her ;  so  they 
drive  out  alone,  to,  chat  about  House  of  Assembly  with  their  neigh- 
bours, while  the  boys  and.  hired  helps  do  the  chores.  When  the 
Spring  comes,  and  the  fields  are  dry  enough  to  be  sowed,  they  all 
have  to  be  plowed,  cause  faU  rains  wash  the  lands  too  much  for  fail 
plouffhin.  Well,  the  ploives  have  to  be  mended  and  sharpened,  caiuse 
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whais  the  use  ofdom  thai  <tfote  Us  wanted.  Well,  the  wheal;  gets  in 
too  lale,  aod  then  comes  ru8t»  but  whose  fault  is  that?  fTky  the  cli- 
nuue  tobegure^/crMfwiSeoiuiaintalnradeoiintry. 

When  a  man  has  to  run  ever  so  far  as  fast  as  he  can  clip,  lie  has 
to  stop  and  take  breath ;  you  must  do  that  or  choke.  So  it  is  with  a 
horse;  run  him  a  mile,  and  his  flanks  will  heave  like  a  blacksmith's 
bellows ;  you  must  slack  up  the  rein,  and  give  him  a  little  wind,  or 
he*n  fall  right  down  with  you.  It  stands  to  reason,  don't  it?  Atwixt 
spring  aod  bll  work  is  *  Blowm  time.  Then  Courts  come  on,  and 
Grand  Jury  business,  and  Militia  trainin,  and  Race  trainin,  and  what 
not ;  and  a  fine  spell  of  ridin  about  and  doin  nothin,  a  real  *  Blomn 
time  J  Then  comes  harvest,  and  that  is  proper  hard  work,  mowin 
and  pitchin  hay,  and  reapin  and  bindin  grain,  and  potatoe  diggin. 
That's  as  hard  as  sole  leather,  afore  its  hammered  on  the  lap  stone 
— it's  most  next  to  any  thing.  It  takes  a  feller  as  tough  as  Old 
Hickory  (General  Jackson)  to  stand  that. 

Ohio  is  most  the  only  country  I  know  of  where  folks  are  saved  that 
trouble,  and  there  the  freshets  come  jist  in  the  nick  of  time  for  'em, 
and  sweep  all  the  crops  right  up  in  a  heap  for  'em,  and  they  have 
nothin  to  do  but  take  it  home  and  house  it,  and  sometimes  a  man  gets 
more  than  his  own  crop,  and  finds  a  proper  swad  of  it  all  ready  piled 
up,  only,  a  little  wet  or  so ;  but  all  countries  aint  like  Ohio.  Well, 
arter  harvest  comes  fall,  and  then  there's  a  grand  'blowin  time/  till 
spring.  Now,  how  the  Lord  the  blue-noses  can  complain  of  their 
country,  when  it's  only  one-third  work  aod  two-thirds  *  blowin  time,' 
no  soul  can  tell. 

Father  used  to  say,  when  I  lived  on  the  farm  abng  with  him— <• 
Sam,  says  he,  I  vow  I  wish  there  was  jist  four  hundred  days  in  the 
year,  for  it's  a  plaguy  sight  too  short  for  me.  I  can  find  as  much 
work  as  all  hands  on  us  can  do  for  365  days,  and  jist  85  days  more, 
if  we  had  'em.  We  han't  got  a  minit  to  spare;  you  must  shell  the 
com,  and  winner  the  grain  at  night,  and  clean  all  up  slick,  or  I  guess 
we'll  fall  astarn,  as  sure  as  the  Lord  made  Hoses.  If  he  didn't  keep 
as  all  at  it,  a  drivin  away  full  chisel,  the  whole  blessed  time,  it's  a 
pity.  There  was  no  *  blowin  time'  there,  you  may  depend.  We 
plowed  all  the  fall,  for  dear  life ;  in  winter  we  thrashed,  made  and 
mended  tools,  went  to  market  and  mill,  and  got  out  our  firewood  and 
rails.  As  soon  as  frost  was  gone,  came  sowin  and  plantin,  weedin  and 
hoein— rthen  harvest  and  spreadin  compost*— then  gatherin  manure, 
fencin  and  ditchin-^r-and  then  turn  tu  and  fall  plowin  agin^  It  all 
went  round  like  a  wheel  without  stoppin,  and  so  fast,  I  gi^s  you 
couldn't  see  the  spoken,  just  one  long  everlastin  stroke  from  July,  to 
etarnity,  without  time  to  look  back  on  the  tracks.  Instead  of  racin 
over  the  country,  like  a  young  doctor,  to  show  how  busy  n  man  is 
that  has  nothin  to  do,  as  Uue-nose  does,  and  then  take  a  *  blowin 
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time/  we  kept  a  rale  traveilin  gate,  an  eight-mfle-an-hoor  pace,  the 
whole  year  round.  They  buy  more  nor  they  9eU,  and  eat  more  than 
they  rdieey  in  this  country.  What  a  pretty  way  that  is,  isn't?  If 
the  critters  knew  how  to  cypher,  they  would  soon  find  out  that  a 
'  sum  stated  that  way  always  eends  in  a  naught.  I  never  knew  it  to 
fail,  and  I  defy  any  soul  to  cypher  it  so,  as  to  make  it  come  out  any  other 
way,  either  by  Schoolmaster's  Assistant,  or  Algebra.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  the  Slickyille  bank  broke^  and  an  awful  disorderment  it  made, 
that's  a  fact ;  nothin  else  was  talked  of.  Well,  I  studied  it  over  a 
long  time,  but  I  couldn't  make  it  out :  so  says  I,  Father,  how  came 
that  are  bank  to  break;  warn't  it  well  buUtT  I  thought  that  are 
Quincy  granite  was  so  amazin  strong  all  natur  wouldn't  break  it. 
Why  you  foolish  critter,  says  he,  it  tante  the  buildin  that's  broke,  its 
the  consarn  that's  smashed.  Well,  says  I,  1  know  folks  are  plaguily 
consarned  about  it,  but  what  do  you  call  *  folks  smashin  their  con- 
sarns?'  Father,  he  larfed  out  like  any  thing ;  I  thought  he  never 
would  stop — and  sistor  Sail  got  right  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room, 
as  mad  as  a  hatter.  Says  she,  Sam,  I  do  believe  you  are  a  born  fool, 
I  vow.  When  father  had  done  larfin,  says  he,  I'll  tell  you,  Sam,  how 
it  was.  They  ciphered  it  so,  that  they  brought  out  nothin  for  a  re- 
mainder. Possible !  says  I ;  I  thought  there  was  no  eend  to  their  puss. 
I  thought  it  was  like  Uncle  Peleg's  musquash. hole,  and  that  do  soul 
could  ever  find  the  bottom  of  it.  My  1 !  says  I.  Yes,  says  he,  that  are 
bank  spent  and  lost  more  money  than  it  made,  and  when  folks  do 
that,  they  must  smash  at  last,  if  their  puss  be  as  long  as  the  national 
one  of  Uncle  Sam.  This  province  is  like  that  are  bank  of  ourn,  it's 
goin  the  same  road,  and  they'll  find  the  little  eend  of  the  horn  afore 
they  think  they  are  half  way  down  to  it. 

If  folks  would  only  give  over  talkin  about  that  everlasting  House 
of  Assembly  and  Council,  and  see  to  their  farms,  it  would  be  better 
for  'em,  I  guess;  for  arter  all,  what  is  it?    Why  it's  only  a  sort  of 
first  chop  Grand  Jury,  and  nothin  else.     It's  no  more  like  Congress 
or  Parliament,  than  Marm  Pugwash's  keepin  room  is  like  our  State 
hall.    It's  jist  nothin — Congress  oiakes  war  and  peace,  has  a  say  in  1 
all  treaties,  confarms  all  great  nominations  of  the  President,  regilates  « 
the  army  and  navy,  governs  twenty-four  independent  States,  and 
snaps  its  fingers  in  the  face  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  much  aa 
to  say,  who  be  yout  I  allot  I  am  as  big  as  you  be.     If  you  are  six 
foot  high,  I  am  six  foot  six  in  my  stockin  feet,  by  gum,  and  can 
lambaste  any  two  of  you  in  no  time.    The  British  can  whip  all  thcv 
world,  and  we  can  whip  the  British.     But  this  little  House  of  As^ 
sembly,  that  folks  make  such  a  tousa  about,  what  is  it?    Why  jist  a 
decent  Grand  Jury.    They  make  their  presentments  of  little  money 
votes,  to  mend  these  overlastin  rottin  little  wooden  bridges,  to  thrown 
a  poultice  of  mud  once  a  year  on  the  roads,  and  then  take  a  <  Mowi  v 
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f  time'  of  three  months  and  go  home.    The  littler  folks  be,  the  bigger 

I  Uiey  talk.    Yoa  never  seed  a  small  man  that  didn*t  wear  high  heel 
boots  and  a  high  crowned  hat,  and  that  warn*t  ready  to  Bght  most 
any  one,  to  show  he  was  a  man  every  inch  of  him. 
I  met  a  member  the  other  day,  who  swaggered  near  about  as  large 

f  as  Uncle  Peleg.  He  looked  as  if  he  thought  yon  couldnH  find  his 
*  ditto'  any  where.  He  used  some  mo^t  particular  educational  words, 
genuine  jaw-breakers.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  a  s<}uirrel  I  once  shot 
in  our  wood  location.  The  little  crilter  got  a  hickory  nut  in  his 
mouth;  well,  he  found  it  too  hard  to  crack,  and  too  big  to  swaller, 
and  for  the  life  and  soul  of  him,  he  couldn't  spit  it  out  agin.  If  he 
didn't  look  like  a  proper  fool,  you  may  depend.  We  had  a  pond  back 
of  our  barn,  about  the  bigness  of  a  good  sizeable  wash-tub,  and  it  was 
chock  full  of  frogs.  Well,  one  of  these  little  critters  fancied  himself 
a  bull-frog,  and  he  puffed  out  his  cheeks,  and  took  a  real '  blowin 
lime*  of  it;  he  roared  away  like  thunder;  at  last  he  puffed  and  puffed 
out  mi  he  burst  like  a  byler.  If  1  see  the  Speaker  this  winter  (and 
I  shall  see  him  to  a  sarlainty  if  they  don't  send  for  him  to  London, 

/  to  teach  their  new  Speaker),  and  he's  up  to  snuff,  that  are  man ;  he 
knows  how  to  cypher — I'll  jist  say  to  him.  Speaker,  says  I,  if  any  of 
your  folks  in  the  House  go  to  swell  out  like  dropsy,  give  'em  a  hint 
in  time.  Says  you,  if  you  have  are  a  little  safety  valve  about  you,  let 
offa  little  steam  now  and  then,  or  you'll  go  for  it ;  recollect' the  Clock- 
maker^s  story  of  the  *  Blowin  time.' 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FATHER  JOHK  o'SH AtGHNESST . 

To-HOBROW  will  be  Sabbath  day,  said  the  Clockmaker;  I  guess 
we'll  bide  where  we  be  till  Monday,  t  like  a  Sabbath  in  the  country 
—all  natur  seems  at  rest.  There's  a  cheerfulness  in  the  day  here; 
you  don't  find  in  towns.  You  have  natur  before  you  here,  and  nothin 
but  art  there.  The  deathy  stillness  of  a  town,  and  the  barred  win- 
dows, and  shut  shops,  and  empty  streets,  and  great  long  lines  of  big 
brick  buildins,  look  melancholy.  It  seems  as  if  life  had  ceased  tickin^. 
but  there  hadn't  been  time  for  decay  to  take  hold  on  there  ;  as  if  day 
had  broke,  but  man  slept.  I  can't  describe  exactly  what  I  mean,  but 
I  always  feel  kinder  gloomy  and  whamblecropt  there. 

Now  in  the  country  it's  jist  what  it  ought  to  be — a  day  of  rest  for 
man  and  beast  from  labour.  When  a  man  rises  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
looks  out  on  the  sunny  fields  and  wavin  crops,  his  heart  feels  proper 
grateful,  and  he  says,  come,  this  is  a  splendid  day,  aint  it?  let's  get 
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ready  and  put  on  our  bettermost  close,  and  go  to  meetin.  His  first 
thought  is  prayerfully  to  render  thanks ;  and  then  when  he  goes  to 
worship  he  meets  all  his  neighbours,  and  he  knows  them  all,  and 
they  are  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  if  any  two  on'*em  han't  exactly 
gee*d  together  durin  the  week,  why  they  meet  on  kind  of  neutral 
ground,  and  the  minister  or  neighbours  make  peace  atween  tbem. 
But  it  tante  so  in  towns.  You  don*t  know  no  one  you  meet  there. 
It's  the  worship  of  neighbours,  but  it's  the  worship  of  strangers,  too, 
for  neighbours  don't  know  nor  care  about  each  other.  Yes,  1  love 
a  Sabbath  in  the  country. 

While  uttering  this  soliloquy,  he  took  up  a  pamphlet  from  the  table, 
and  turning  to  the  title  page,  said,  have  you  ever  seen  this  here  book 
on  the  *  Elder  Gontrover&y'  (a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Infant 
Baptism].  This  author's  friends  say  it's  a  clincher ;  they  say  he  has 
sealed  up  Elder's  mouth  as  tight  as  a  bottle.  No,  said  I,  I  have  not; 
I  have  heard  of  it,  but  never  read  it.  In  my  opinion  the  subject  has 
been  exhausted  already,  and  admits  of  nothing  new  being  said  upon 
it.  These  religious  controversies  are  a  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion;  they  are  deeply  deplored  by  the  good  and  moderate 
men  of  all  parties.  It  has  already  embraced  several  denominations 
in  the  dispute  in  this  Province,  and  I  hear  the  agitation  has  extended 
to  New  Brunswick,  where  it  will  doubless  be  renewed  with  equal  zeal. 
I  am  told  all  the  pamphlets  are  exceptionable  in  point  of  temper,  and 
this  one  in  particular,  which  not  only  ascribes  the  most  unworthy 
motives  to  its  antagonist,  but  contains  some  very  unjustifiable  and 
gratuitous  attacks  upon  other  sects  unconnected  with  the  dispute. 
The  author  has  injured  his  own  cause,  for  an  intemperate  advocate  is  w 
more  dangerous  than  an  openfoe^  There  is  no  doubt  on  it,  said  the 
Clockmaker,  it  is  as  clear  as  mud,  and  you  are  not  the  only  one  that 
thinks  so,  I  tell  you. 

About  the  hottest  time  of  the  dispute,  I  was  to  Halifax,  and  who 
should  I  meet  but  Father  John  O'Shaughnessy ,  a  Catholic  Priest.  I 
had  met  him  afore  in  Cape  Breton,  and  had  sold  him  a  clock.  Well» 
he  was  a  leggin  it  off  hot  foot.  Possible  I  says  I,  Farther  John,  is 
that  you?  Why,  what  on  airth  is  the  matter  of  you*— what  makes 
you  in  such  an  everlastin  hurry,  driving  away  like  one  ravin,  dis-^ 
trocted  mad?  A  sick  visit,  says  he ;  poor  Pat  Lanigan,  him  that  you 
mind  to  Bradore  Lake,  well,  he's  near  about  at  the  pint  of  death. 
I  guess  not,  said  I,  for  I  jist  hear  tell  he  was  dead.  Well,  that  brought 
him  qp  all  standin,  and  he  bouts  ship  in  a  jiffy,  and  walks  a  little  way 
with  me,  and  we  got  a  talkin  about  this  very  subject.  Says  he.  What 
are  yoq,  Mr.  Slick?  Well,  I  looks  up  to  him  and  winks,  A  Clock- 
maker,  says  I :  well,  he  smiled,  and  says  he,  I  see ;  as  much  as  to  say 
\  hadn't  ought  to  have  axed  that  are  question  at  all,  I  guess,  for  every 
man's  religion  is  his  own,  and  nobody  else's  business.     Then,  says 
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be,  yoQ  know  all  about  this  country — ^who  does  folks  say  has  the 
liest  of  the  dispute?  Says  I,  Father  John,  it's  like  the  battles  up  to 
Canada  lines  last  war,  each  side  claims  yictory ;  I  guess  there  ain*"! 
much  to  brag  on  nary  way,  damage  done  on  both  sides,  and  nothing 
gained,  aa  far  as  I  can  learn.  He  stopt  short,  and  looked  me  in  the 
face,  and  says  he,  Mr.  Slick,  you  are  a  man  that  has  see*d  a  good  deal 
of  the  world,  and  a  considerable  of  an  understandin  man,  and  I  guess 
I  can  talk  to  you.  Now,  says  he,  for  gracious  sake,  do  jist  look 
here,  and  see  how  you  heretics  (Protestants  I  mean,  says  he— for  I 
guess  that  arc  word  slipt  out  without  leaye)  are  by  the  ears,  a  drivin 
away  at  each  other,  the  whole  blessed  time,  tooth  and  nail,  hip  and 
thigh,  hammer  and  tongs,  disputin,  roTelin,  wranglin»  and  beloutin 
each  other  with  all  sorts  of  ugly  names  that  they  can  lay  their  tongues 
to.  Is  that  the  way  you  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself 7  We  say 
thi»  is  apraciiecU  comment  on  edwem^  and  by  the  powers  of  Moll 
Kelly,  said  he,  but  they  al)  ought  to  be  well  lambasted  together,  the 
whole  batch  on  'em  entirely.  Says  I,  Father  John,  give  me  your 
band;  there  are  some  things,  I  guess,  you  and  I  don't  agree  on,  and 
most  likely  never  will,  seeing  that  you  are  a  Popish  priest ;  but  in  that 
idee  I  do  opinionate  with  you,  and  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,^ll  the 
world  thought  with  us. 

^I  guess  he  didn't  half  like  that  are  word  Popish  priest;  it  seemed 
to  grig  him  like;  his  face  looked  kinder  ryled,  like  well  water  arter 
a  heayy  rain;  and  said  he,  Mr.  Slick,  says  he,  your  country  is  a  free 

(country,  ain't  it?  The  freest,  says  I,  on  the  face  of  the  airth-^you 
can't '  ditto*  it  nowhere.  We  are  as  free  as  the  air,  and  when  our 
dander  a  up,  stronger  than  any  hurrican  you  ever  see'd — tear  up  all 
creation  most;  there  aint  the  beat  of  it  to  be  found  any  where.  Do 
you  call  this  a  free  country?  said  he.  Pretty  considerable  middlin, 
says  I,  seein  that  they  are  under  a  king.  Well,  says  he,  if  you  were 
seen  in  Connecticut  a  shakin  hands  along  with  a  Popish  priest,  aa 
you  are  pleased  to  call  me  (and  he  made  me  a  bow,  as  much  as  to 
say,  mind  yoqr  trumps  the  n^xt  deal]  as  you  now  are  in  the  streets 
of  Halifax  along  with  me,  with  all  your  crackin  and  boastin  of  youf 
freedom,  I  guess,  you  wouldn't  sell  a  clock  agin  in  that  State  for  one 
while,  I  t^U  you — and  he  bid  me  good  mornin  and  turned  away.  Fa-^ 
ther  John !  si^ys  I.— <!  can't  stop,  says  be ;  I  must  see  that  poor  crit^ 
ter's  family;  they  must  be  in  great  trouble,  and  a  sick  visit  is  afor^ 
controvarsy  ia  my  creeds  Well,  says  I,  one  word  with  you  afore 
you  go;  if  that  are  name  Popish  priest  was  an  ongonteel  one,  I  v\ 
your  pardon ;  I  didn't  mean  no  offence.  I  do  assure  yoii,  and  I'll  wi 
this  for  your  satisfaction,  tu,  you're  the  first  man  in  this  Province 
that  ever  gave  me  a  real  right  down  complete  checkmate  since  I  first 
sot  food  in  it,  I'll  be  skinned  if  you  aint. 
Yes,  said  Mr.  Slick,  Father  John  was  right;  these  anliigonizin^ 
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chaps  ought  to  be  well  quilted,  the  whole  raft  of  'em.  It  fairly  makes 
me  sick  to  see  the  folks,  each  on  'em  a  backin  up  of  their  own 
man.     At  it  agin,  says  one;   fair  play,  says  another;  stick  it  into 
him,  says  a  third ;  and  that's  your  sort,  says  a  fourth.    Them  arc 
the  folks  who  do  mischief.    They  show  such  clear  grit  it  fairly 
frightens  me.    It  makes  my  hair  stand  right  up  an  eend  to  see 
ministers  do  that  are.    It  ceppears  to  me  that  I  could  wrUe  a  hook 
in  favour  of  myself  and  my  notions,  mthout  writing  offin  any 
one^  and  if  Icouldn^t  IwouldrCt  write  at  all,  I  snore.     Our  old 
minister,  Mr.  Hopewell  (a  real  good  man,  and  a  larned  man  too 
that),  they  sent  to  him  once  to  write  agin  the  Unitarians,  for  they 
are  agoin  a  head  like  statiee  in  New  England,  but  he  refused.    Sairfl 
he,  Sam,  says  he,  when  I  first  went'  to  Cambridge,  there  was  a  boxer 
and  wrastler  came  there,  and  he  beat  every  one  wherever  he  went. 
Well,  old  Mr.  Possit  was  the  Church  of  England  parson  at  Charles- 
town,  at  the  time,  and  a  terrible  powerful  man  he  was-^-^rael  sneezer, 
and  as  active  as  a  weasel.     Well,  the  boxer  met  him  one  day.  a  liUle 
way  out  of  town,  a  takin  of  his  evenin  walk,  and  said  he.  Parson, 
says  he,  they  say  you  are  a  most  plaguy  strong  man,  and  uncommon 
stitf  too.    Now,  says  he,  I  never  seed  a  man  yet  that  was  a  mateh 
forme;  would  you  have  any  objection  jist  to  let  me  be  availed  of 
your  strength  here  in  a  friendly  way,  by  ourselves,  where  no  soul 
would  be  the  wiser;  if  you  will  I'll  keep  dark  about  it,  I  swan.    Go 
your  way,  said  the  Parson,  and  tempt  me  not;  you  are  a  carnal 
minded,  wicked  man,  and  I  take  no  pleasure  in  such  vain,  idle  sports. 
Very  well,  said  the  boxer;  now  here  I  stand,  says  he,  in  the  path, 
right  slap  afore  you;  if  you  pass  round  me,  then  I  take  it  as  a  sign 
that  you  are  afeard  on  me,  and  if  you  keep  the  path,  why  then  you 
must  first  put  me  out— that's  a  fact.    The  Parson  jist  made  a  spring 
forrard  and  kitehed  him  up  as  quick  as  wink,  and  throwed  him  right 
over  the  fence  whap  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  and  then  walked  on 
A^  if  nothin  had  happened — as  demure  as  you  please,  and  lookin  as 
meek  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  moulh.    Stop,  said  the  boxer, 
as  soon  as  he  picked  himself  up,  stop,  Parson,  said  he,  that's  a  good 
man,  and  jist  chuck  over  my  horse  too,  will  you,  for  I  swan  I  believe 
you  could  do  one  near  about  as  easy  as  t'other.    My  1  said  he,  if  that 
don't  bang  the  bush :  you  are  another  guess  chap  from  what  I  took 
you  to  be,  any  how. 

Now,  said  Mr.  Hopewell,  says  he,  I  won't  write,  but  if  are  a  Uni- 
tarian crosses  my  path,  I'll  jist  over  the  fence  with  him  in  no  time,  as 
the  parson  did  the  boxer  \for  writin  only  aggravates  your  opponents;^ 
and  never  convinces  them.     I  never  see'd  a  convart  made  by  thai  I 
way  yet ;  hut  FU  tell  you  mhat  I  have  see'd,  a  man  set  his  onm  flock 
a  douhtin  hy  his  onm  writin.     You  may  happify  your  enemies,  can-^ 
tankerate  your  opponents,  and  injure  your  onm  cause  by  it,  but  /I 
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defy  you  to  sarve.it.  These  writers,  said  he,  put  me  in  mind  of  that 
are  boxer's  pupils.  He  would  sometimes  set  two  on  'em  to  spar ; 
well,  they*d  put  on  their  gloves  and  begin,  larfin  and  jokin,  all  in 
good  humour.  Presently  one  on  'em  would  put  in  a  pretty  hard 
blow :  well,  tother  would  return  it  in  airnest.  Oh ,  says  the  other, 
if  that's  your  play,  off  gloves  and  at  it;  and  sure  enough,  away  would 
fly  their  gloves,  and  at  it  they'd  go  tooth  and  nail. 

No,  Sam,  the  misfortin  is,  we  are  all  apt  to  think  Scriptur  intended 
for  our  neighbours,  and  not  for  ourselves.  The  poor  all  think  it 
made  for  the  rieh.  Look  at  that  are  Dives,  they  say,  what  an  ell 
fired  scrape  he  got  into  by  his  avarice,  with  Lazarus;  and  ain't  it 
writ  as  plain  as  any  thing;  that  them  folks  will  find  it  as  easy  to  go 
lo  heaven,  as  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Well, 
then,  the  rich  think  it  all  made  for  the  poor^-that  they  sharn't  steal 
nor  bear  iaise  witness,  but  shall  be  obedient  to  them  that's  in  autho- 
rity. And  as  for  them  are  Unitarians,  and  he  always  got  his  dander 
up  when  he  spoke  of  them,  why  there's  no  doin  nothin  with  them, 
says  he.  When  they  get  fairly  stumped,  and  you  produce  a  text 
that  they  can't  get  over,  nor  get  round,  why  they  say  it  tante  in  our 
version,  at  all^-thafs  an  interpolation,  it's  an  invention  of  them  are 
everlastin  monks;  there's  nothin  left  for  you  to  do  with  them,  but  to 
sarve  them  as  Piirson  Possit  detailed  the  boxer — lay  right  hold  of 'em 
r^nd  chnk  'em  over  the  fence,  even  if  they  were  as  big  as  all  out  doors. 
What's  what  our  folks  ought  to  have  done  with  'em  at  first,  pitched 
'em  clean  out  of  the  state,  and  let  'em  go  down  to  Nova  Scotia,  or 
some  such  outlandish  place,  for  theyaintH  fit  to  live  in  no  Christian 
country  at  all. 

Fightin  is  na  way  to  make  convarts;  the  true  way  is  to  win  'em. 
You  may  stop  a  man's  mouth,  Sam,  says  he,  by  crammin  a  book 
down  his  throat,  but  you  won't  convince  him.  Its  a  fine  thing  to 
write  a  book  all  covered  over  with  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
like  a  bridle  that's  real  jam,  all  spangled  with  brass  nails,  but  who 
knows  whether  if  s  right  or  wrong?  Why  not  one  in  ten  thousand. 
If  I  had  my  religion  to  choose,  and  warn't  able  to  judge  for  myself, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do:  I'd  jistask  myself  who  leads  the  hestlwes? 
Now,  says  he,  Sam,  I  won't  say  who  do,  because  it  would  look  like 
vanity  to  say  it  was  the  folks  who  hold  to  our  platform,  but  I'll  tell 
you  who  don't.  //  ahCt  them  that  makes  the  greeUest  profeesums 
always ;  and  mind  what  4  tell  you,  Sam,  when  you  go  a  tradin  with 
your  clocksaway  down  east  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  them  wild  provinces, 
keep  a  bright  look  out  on  them  as  cant  too  much,  for  a  long  face 
\  is  plaguy  apt  to  eacer  a  long  eonseience'^laX^  a  fact. 


^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

tAllkllG  A  SHBEW. 

The  road  from  AmhersI  to  Parrsboro'  is  tediooB  and  nninteresling. 
tn  placet  il  ia  made  so  slraight,  that  you  can  see  several  miles  of  it 
before  yoo,  which  produces  an  appearance  of  interminable  lengthy 
while  the  stunted  growth  of  the  spruce  and  birch  trees  bespeaks  a 
cold,  thin  soil,  and  invests  the  scene  with  a  melancholy  and  sterile 
aspect.  Here  and  there  occurs  a  little  valley  with  its  meaddering 
stream,  and  verdant  and  fertile  inlervale,  which,  though  possessing 
nothing  peculiar  to  distinguish  it  from  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
strikes  the  traveller  as  superior  to  them  all,  from  the  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  country.  One  of  these  secluded  spots  attracted  my 
attention,  from  the  number  and  neatness  of  the  buildings,  whick  its 
proprietor,  a  tanner  and  currier,  had  erected  for  the  purposes  of  his 
trade.  Mr.  Slick  said,  he  knew  him,  and  he  guessed  it  was  a  pity 
he  couldn't  keep  his  wife  in  as  good  order  as  he  did  his  factory.  They 
don*t  hitch  their  horses  together  well  at  all.  He  is  properly  hen- 
pecked, said  he;  he  is  afeerd  to  call  his  soul  his  own,  and  he  leads 
the  life  of  a  dc^;  you  never  seed  the  beat  of  it,  1  vow.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  rooster  hatch  a  brood  of  chickens?  No,  said  I,  not  that  I 
can  recollect.  Well,  [then  I  have,  said  he,  and  if  he  don't  look  like 
a  fool  all  the  time  he  is  a  settin  on  the  eggs,  it's  a  pity ;  no  soul  could 
help  larfin  to  see  him.  Our  old  nigger,  January  Snow,  had  a  spite 
agin  one  of  father's  roosters,  seein  that  he  was  a  coward,  and  wouldn't 
fight.  He  used  to  call  him  Dearborne,  arler  our  General  that  be-^ 
haved  so  ugly  to  Canada  :  and,  says  he  one  day,  I  guess  you  are  no 
better  than  a  hen,  you  everlastin  old  chicken-hearted  villain,  and  Til 
make  you  a  larfin  stock  to  all  the  poultry.  I'll  put  a  trick  on  you 
you'll  bear  in  mind  all  your  born  days.  So  he  catches  old  Dearborne, 
and  pulls  all  the  feathers  off  his  breast,  and  strips  him  as  naked  as 
when  he  was  born,  from  his  throat  clean  down  to  his  tail,  and  then 
takes  a  bundle  of  nettles  and  gives  him  a  proper  switchin  that  stung 
him,  and  made  him  smart  like  mad ;  then  he  warms  some  eggs  and 
puts  them  in  a  nest,  and  sets  the  old  cock  right  a  top  of 'em.  Well, 
the  warmth  of  the  eggs  felt  good  to  the  poor  critter's  naked  belly, 
and  kinder  kept  the  itchin  of  the  nettles  down,  and  hc*was  glad  to 
bide  where  he  was,  and  whenever  he  was  tired  and  got  off,  his  skin 
felt  so  cold,  he'd  run  right  back  and  squat  down  agin,  and  when  his 
feathers  began  to  grow,  and  he  got  obstropolous,  he  got  another 
ticklin  with  the  nettles,  that  made  him  return  double  quick  to  hia 
toctiflg»    in  A  iiUk  time  ha  laKOt  the  trade  real  comj^lete. 
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N0W9  this  John  Porter  (and  there  he  is  on  the  bridge  I  tow,  I 
never  Med  the  beat  o'  that,  apeak  of  old  Sayttn  and  he*6  sure  to 
appear)  9  well,  he's  jiat  like  old  Deafborney  only  Gt  to  hatch  eggs. 
When  we  came  to  the  Bridge,  Mr.  Slick  stopped  his  horse,  to  shake 
hands  with  Porter»  whom  he  recognised  as  an  dd  acquaintance  and 
customer.  He  enquired  after  a  bark  mill  he  had  smuggled  from  the 
States  for  him,  and  enlarged  on  the  value  of  such  a  machine,  and  the 
cleverness  of  his  countrymen  who  invented  such  useful  and  profitable 
articles;  and  was  recommending  a  new  process  of  tanning,  when  a 
female  voice  from  the  house  was  heard,  vociferating,  'John  Porter, 
come  here  this  minute.*  'Coming,  my  dear,'  said  the  husband. 
*  Come  here,  I  say,  directly ;  why  do  you  stand  talking  to  that  yankee 
villain  there?*  The  poor  husband  hung  his  head,  looked  silly,  and 
bidding  us  good  bye,  returned  slowly  to  the  house.  As  we  drove  on, 
Mr.  Slick  said,  that  was  me^I  did  that.  Did  what)  said  I.  That 
was  me  that  sent  him  back,  I  called  him  and  not  his  wife.  I  had 
that  are  bestowment  ever  since  I  was  knee  high  or  so;  I'm  a  real 
complete  hand  at  Ventriloquism ;  I  can  take  off  any  man's  voice  I 
ever  heard  to  the  very  nines.  If  there  was  a  law  agin  forgin  that, 
as  there  is  for  handwritin,  I  guess  I  should  have  been  hanged  long 
ago.  I've  had  high  goes  with  it  many  a  time,  but  its  plaguy  danger- 
some,  and  1  don't  prac^is^  it  now  but  seldom. 

I  had  a  real  bout  with  that  are  citizen's  wife  once,  and  completely 
broke  her  in  for  him ;  she  went  as  gentle  as  a  circus  horse  for  a  space, 
but  he  let  her  have  her  head  agin,  and*  she's  as  bad  as  ever  now. 
ril  tell  you  how  it  was. 

I  was  down  to  the  Island  a  sellin  clocks,  and  who  should  I  meet 
but  John  Porter;  well,  I  traded  with  him  for  one  part  cash,  part 
truck,  and  produce^  and  also  put  off  on  him  that  are  bark  mill 
you  heerd  me  axin  about,  and  it  was  pretty  considerable  on  in 
the  evenin  afore  we  finished  our  trade.  I  came  home  along  with 
him,  and  had  the  clock  in  the  waggon  to  fix  it  up  for  him,  and  to 
show  him  how  to  regilate  it.  Well,  as  we  neared  his  house,  he 
began  to  fret  and  take  on  dreadful  oneasy ;  says  he,  I  hope  Jane  wont 
be  abed,  cause  if  she  is  she'll  act  ugly,  I  do  suppose.  I  had  heerd 
tell  of  her  afore;  how  she  used  to  carry  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  make 
him  and  the  broomstick  well  acquainted  together;  and,  says  I,  why 
do  you  put  up  with  her  tantrums,  I'd  make  a  fair  division  of  the 
bouse  with  her,  if  it  wa^  me,  I*d  take  the  inside  and  allocate  her  the 
outside  of  it  pretty  quick,  that's  a  fact.  Well,  when  we  came  to  the 
house,  there  was  no  light  in  it,  and  the  poor  critter  looked  so  streaked 
and  down  in  the  mouth,  I  felt  proper  sorry  for  him.  When  he  rapped 
at  the  door,  she  called  out.  Who's  there?  It's  me,  dear,  says  Porter. 
You,  is  it,  said  she,  then  you  may  stay  where  you  be,  them  as  gave 
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you  your  supper,  may  give  you  your  bed,  instead  of  sendia  you 
sneakin  home  at  night  like  a  thief.  Said  I,  in  a  whisper,  says  I,  Leare 
her  to  me,  John  Porter— jist  take  the  horses  up  to  the  bare,  and  see 
arter  them,  and  I'll  manage  her  for  you,  TU  make  her  as  sweet  as 
sugary  candy,  noyer  fear.  The  barn  you  see  is  a  good  pieoe  off  to 
the  eastward  of  the  house ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  cleyerly  oat  of 
hearin,  says  I,  a  imitatin  of  his  voice  to  the  life,  Po  let  me  in,  Jane, 
says  I,  that's  a  dear  critter,  I've  broi^ht  you  home  some  things  you'll 
like,  I  know.  Well,  she  was  an  awful  jealous  critter ;  says  she, 
Take  em  to  her  you  spent  the  evenin  with,  I  don't  want  you  nor  your 
present  neither.  Arter  a  good  deal  of  coaxin  I  stood  on  tother  tack, 
and  began  to  threaten  to  break  the  door  down ;  says  I,  You  old  nn- 
hansum  lookin  sinner,  you  vinerger  cruet  you,  open  the  door  this 
minit  or  I'll  smash  it  right  in.  That  grigged  her  properly,  it  made 
her  very  wrathy  [for  nothin  sets  up  a  wonuin's  spunk  like  callin  her 
ugly,  she  gets  her  back  right  up  like  a  cat  when  a  strange  dog  comes 
near  her;  she's  all  eyes,  claws,  and  bristles). 

I  heerd  her  bounce  right  out  of  bed,  and  she  came  to  the  door  as 
she  was,  ondressed,  and  onbolted  it ;  and  as  I  entered  it,  she  fetched 
me  a  boi  right  across  my  cheek  with  the  flat  of  her  hand,  that  made 
it  tingle  agin.  I'll  teach  you  to  call  names  agio,  says  she,  you 
varmint.  It  was  jist  what  I  wanted ;  I  pushed  the  door  tu  with  my 
foot,  and  seizin  her  by  the  arm  with  one  hand,  I  quilted  her  with 
the  horsewhip  real  handsum  with  the  other.  At  first  she  roared 
like  mad ;  1*11  give  you  the  ten  commandments,  says  she  (meaning 
her  ten  claws),  TU  pay  you  for  this,  you  cowardly  villain,  to  strike 
a  woman.  How  dare  you  lift  your  hand,  John  Porter,  to  your  lawful 
wife,  and  so  on  ;  all  the  time  runnin  round  and  round,  like  a  colt 
that's  a  breakin,  with  the  mouthin  bit,  rarein,  kickin,  and  plungin 
like  statiee.  Then  she  b^an  to  give  in.  Says  she,  I  beg  pardon, 
on  my  knees  I  beg  p^irdon— don't  murder  me,  for  Heaven's  sake» 
don't,  dear  John,  don't  murder  your  poor  wife,  that's  a  dear,  I'll  do 
as  you  bid  me,  I  promise  to  behave  well,  upon  my  honour  I  d<^— 
oh  I  dear  John,  do,  forgive  me,  do  dear.  When  I  had  her  brought 
properly  to,  for  havin  nothin  on  but  a  thin  under  garment  every 
crack  of  the  whip  told  like  a  notch  on  a  baker's  tally,  says  I,  Take 
that  as  a  taste  of  what  you'll  catch  when  you  act  that  way  like  old 
Scratch.  Now  go  and  dress  yourself,  and  get  supper  for  me  and  a 
stranger  I  have  brought  home  along  with  me,  and  be  quick,  for  I 
vow  I'll  be  master  in  my  own  house.  She  moaned  like  a  dog  hit 
with  a  stone,  halJf  whine  half  yelp ;  dear,  dear,  says  she,  if  I  aintall 
covered  over  with  welts  as  big  as  my  finger,  I  do  believe  I'm  flayed 
alive ;  and  she  boohood  right  out  like  any  thing.  I  guess,  said  I, 
you've  got  'em  where  folks  won't  see  'em,  any  how,  and  I  calculate  you 
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^on't  beoTer  forrard  to  show'em  where  they  be.  But  come,  saysly  be 
a  stirrin,  or  Tli  quilt  you  agio  as  sure  aa  yon*  re  alive— I'll  tao  your  hide 
for  you,  you  may  depend,  you  old  ungainly  tempered  heifer  you. 

When  I  went  to  the  barn,  says  I,  John  Porter,  your  wife  made 
right  at  me,  like  one  ravin  distracted  mad  when  I  opened  the  door, 
thinkin  it  was  you ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  her  a  crack  or  two  of 
the  cowskin  to  get  clear  of  her.  It  has  effectuated  a  cure  completely ; 
now  foller  it  up^  and  don't  let  on  for  your  life,  it  warn't  you  that  did 
it^  and  you'll  be  master  once  more  in  your  own  house.  She's  all 
docity  jist  now,  keep  her  so.  As  we  returned  we*  saw  a  light  in  the 
keepin  room,^the  fire  was  blazin  up  cheerfulsome,  and  Marm  Porter 
moved  about  as  brisk  as  a  parched  pea,  though  as  silent  as  dumb, 
and  our  supper  was  ready  in  no  time.  As  soon  as  she  took  her  seat 
and  sot  down,  she  sprung  right  up  on  eend,  is  if  she  sot  on  a  pan  of 
hot  coals,  and  coloured  all  over;  and  then  tears  started  in  her  eyes. 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  I  calculate  I  wrote  that  are  lesson  in  large  letters 
any  how,  I  can  read  that  writin  without  spellfn,  and  no  mistake;  I 
guess  you've  got  pretty  well  warmed  thereabouts  this  hitch.  Then 
she  tried  it  agin,  first  she  sot  on  one  leg,  then  on  tother,  quite 
oneasy,  and  then  right  atwixt  both,  a  fidgettin  about  dreadfully ;  like 
a  man  that's  rode  all  day  on  a  bad  saddle,  and  lost  a  little  leather  on 
the  way.  If  you  had  seed  how  she  stared  at  Porter,  it  would  have 
made  you  snicker.  She  couldn't  credit  her  eyes.  He  warn't  drunk, 
and  he  warn't  cra<y,  but  there  he  sot  as  peeked  and  as  meechin  as 
you  please.  She  seemed  ail  struck  up  of  a  heap  at  his  rebellion. 
The  next  day  when  I  was  about  startin,  I  advised  him  to  act  like  a 
man,  and  keep  the  weather  gage  now  he  had  it  and  all  would  be  well : 
but  the  poor  critter  only  held  on  a  day  or  two,  she  soon  got  the  upper 
hand  of  him,  and  made  him  confess  all,  and  by  all  accounts  he  leads 
a  worse  life  now  than  ever.  I  put  that  are  trick  on  him  jist  now  to 
try  him,  and  I  see  its  gone  goose  with  him;  the  jig  is  up  with  him, 
she'll  soon  call  him  with  a  whistle  like  a  dog.  I  often  think  of  the 
hornpipe  she  danced  there  in  the  dark  along  with  me,  to  the  music 
of  my  whip^she  touched  it  off  in  great  style,  that*s  a  fact.  I  shall 
mind  that  go  one  while,  I  promise  you.  It  was  actilly  equal  to  a 
play  at  old  Bowry.  You  may  depend,  Squire,  the  only  way  to  tame 
a  shrew,  is  by  the  cowskin.  Grandfather  Slick  was  raised  all  along 
the  coast  of  Kent  in  Old  England,  and  he  used  to  say  there  was  an 
old  saying  there,  which,  I  expect,  is  not  far  off  the  mark: 

*  A  woman,  a  doc,  and  a  waloot  tree. 
The  more  yoa  lick  'em  the  better  they  be.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  MIlflSTSR's  BORN  BfVG. 

This  Country,  said  Mr.  Slick,  abounds  in  superior  mill  privileges, 
^nd  one  would  naterally  ealculate  that  suoh  a  sight  of  water  power, 
would  have  led  to  a  knowledge  of  machinery.  I/guess  if  a  blue  nose 
was  to  go  to  one  of  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  and  tell  him  Nova 
Scotia  was  intersected  with  rivers  and  brooks  in  all  directions,  and 
nearly  one  quarter  of  it  covered  with  water,  he'd  say,  well.  Til  start 
right  off  and  see  it,  I  vow,  for  I  guess  Til  larn  somethin.  I  allot  111 
get  another  wrinkle  away  down  east  there.  With  such  splendid 
chances  for  eiperimentin,  what  first-chop  mills  they  must  have  to  a 
sartain ty.  FU  see  such  new  combinations,  and  such  new  applications 
of  the  force  of  water  to  motion,  that  Vl\  make  my  fortin,  for  we  can 
improve  on  any  thing  amost.  Well,  he*d  find  his  mistake  out  I 
guess,  as  I  did  once,  when  I  took  passage  m  the  night  at  New  York 
for  Providence,  at^d  found  myself  the  next  morning  clean  out  to  sea, 
steerin  away  for  Cape  Hatteras,  in  the  Charleston  steamer.  He*d 
find  he*d  gone  to  the  wrong  place  I  reckon ;  there  aint  a  mill  of  any 
kind  in  the  Province  fit  to  be  seen.  If  we  had  'em,  we'd  sarve  em 
as  we  do  the  gambUn  houses  down  south,  pull  'em  right  down,  there 
wouldn't  be  one  on  'em  left  in  eight  and  forty  hours. 

Some  domestic  factories  they  ought  to  have  here;  it's  an  essen*^ 
tial  part  of  the  social  system.  Now  we've  run  to  the  other  extreme, 
its  got  to  be  too  big  an  interest  with  us,  and  aint  suited  to  the  politiacl 
institutions  of  our  great  country.  Natur  designed  us  for  an  agricultural 
people,  and  our  government  was  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  we 
would  be  so.  Mr.  Hopewell  was  of  the  same  opinion .  He  was  a  great 
hand  at  gardenin,  orchadin,  farmin,  and  what  not.  One  evening  I  was 
up  to  his  house,  and  says  he,  Sam,  what  do  you  say  to  a  bottle  of  my 
old  genuine  cider,  I  guess  I  got  some  that  will  take  the  shine  off  of 
your  father's,  by  a  long  chalk,  much  as  the  old  gentleman  hrags  of 
his'n — I  never  bring  it  out  afore  him.  He  thinks  he  has  the  best  in 
all  Connecticut.  It's  an  innocent  ambition  that ;  and  Sam,  it  would  be 
but  a  poor  thing  for  me  to  gratify  my  pride,  at  the  expense  of  humblin 
his'n.  So  I  never  lets  on  that  I  have  any  better,  but  keep  dark  about 
this  superfine  particular  article  of  mine,  for  I'd  as  lives  he'd  think 
80  as  not.  He  was  a  real  primitive  good  man  was  minister.  I  got 
«ome,  said  he,  that  was  bottled  that  very  year  that  glorious  action 
was  fought  atween  the  Constitution  and  the  Guerriire.  Perhaps  the 
whole  world  couldn't  show  such  a  brillant  whippin  as  that  was.  It 
was  a  splendid  deed,  that's  a  fact.    The  British  can  whip  the  whole 
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airtfay  and  we  can  whip  the  British.  It  was  a  bright  promise  for  our 
youDg  eagle»  a  noble  bird  that,  too ;  great  strength,  great  courage, 
and  surpassing  sagacity. 

Well,  he  went  down  to  the  cellar,  and  brought  up  a  bottle,  with 
a  stick  tied  to  its  neck^  and  day  and  date  to  it,  Uke  the  lye-bills  on 
the  trees  in  Squire  Hendricks  garden.  I  like  to  see  thenf  are 
cobwebs,  says  he,  as  he  brushed  ;'em  off,  they  are  like  grey  hairs 
in  an  old  man's  head,  they  indicate  venerable  old  age.  As  he  un* 
corked  it,  says  he,  I  guess,  Sam,  this  will  warm  your  gizzard,  my 
boy :  I  guess  our  great  nation  may  be  stumped  to  produce  more  ele-^ 
ganter  liquor  than  this  here.  It's  the  dandy,  that's  a  fact.  That,  said 
he,  a  smackin  his  lips,  and  lookin  at  its  sparkKn  top,  and  layin  back 
his  head,  and  tippin  off  a  horn  mug  brim  full  of  it — that,  said  he— • 
and  his  eyes  twinkled  agin,  for  it  was  plagy  strong — that  is  the  pro- 
duce of  my  own  orchard.  Well,  I  said,  minister,  says  I,  I  never  see 
you  a  swiggin  it  out  of  that  are  horn  mug,  that  1  dont  think  of  one 
of  your  texts.  What's  that,  Sam?  says  he — for  you  always  had  a 
most  special  memory  when  you  was  a  boy;  why,  says  t,  'that  the 
horn  of  the  righteous  man  shall  be  exalted,'  I  guess  that's  what  they 
mean  by  'exalten  the  horn,'  aint  it?  Lord  if  ever  you  was  to  New 
OvleenSf  and  seed  a  black  thunder  cloud  rise  right  up  and  cover  thd 
whole  sky  in  a  minit,  you'd  a  thought  of  it  if  you  had  seed  his  face. 
It  looked  as  dark  as  Egypt.  For  shame^  says  he,  Sam,  that's  on- 
decent;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  a  man  that  jokes  on  such  subjects, 
shews  both  a  lack  of  wit  and  sense  too.  I  like  mirth,  you  know  I  do, 
for  it's  only  the  Pharisees  and  hypocrites  ihat  wear  long  faces,  but 
then  mirth  must  be  innocent  to  please  ine ;  and  when  I  see  a  mad 
make  merry  with  serious  things,  I  set  him  down  as  a  lost  sheep. 
That  comes  of  your  speculatin  to  Lowell ;  and,  I  vow,  them  factorih 
towns  will  corrupt  our  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  become  hotbeds  ot 
iniquity.  Evil  communications  endamnify  good  manners,  as  sure  as 
rates ;  one  scabby  sheep  will  infect  a  whole  flock — vice  is  as  catchin 
as  that  nasty  disease  the  Scotch  have,  it's  got  by  shakin  hands,  and 
both  eend  in  the  same  way  in  brimstone.  I  approbate  domestic  fac- 
tories, but  nothin  further  for  us.  It  don't  suit  us  or  our  institutions. 
A  republic  is  only  calculated  for  an  enlightened  and  vartuous  people, 
and  folks  chiefly  in  the  farmin  line.  That  is  an  innocent  and  a  happy 
vocation.  Agriculture  was  ordained  by  Him  that  made  us,  for  our 
chief  occupation. 

Thinks  I,  here's  a  pretty  how  do  you  do ;  I'm  in  for  it  now,  that's 
a  fact;  he'll  jist  fall  to  and  read  a  regular  sarmon,  and  he  knows  to 
many  by  heart  he'll  never  stop.  It  would  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
to  answer  him.  So,  says  I,  Minister,  I  ax  your  pardon,  I  feel  V9fy 
ugly  at  havin  given  you  oflbnce,  but  I  didn't  mean  it,  I  do  assure 
you.    It  jist  popt  out  unexpectedly,  like  a  cork  out  of  one  of  them 
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are  cider  bottles.  1*11  do  my  possibles  that  the  h'ke  don*t  happen  agfn^ 
you  may  depend;  so  *spose  Vfo  drink  a  glass  to  our  reconciliation. 
That  I  will,  said  he,  and  we  will  have  another  bottle  too,  but  I  mast 
put  a  little  water  into  my  ^laas  (and  he  dwelt  on  that  word,  and 
looked  at  me  quite  feelin,  as  much  as  to  say,  Aon*i  for  goodness  sake 
make  use  of  that  are  word  ham  agin,  for  it's  a  joke  I  donH  like),  for 
my  head  hante  quite  the  strength  my  cider  has.  Taste  Ihis,  8am» 
said  he  (openin  of  another  bottle),  it's  of  the  same  age  as  the  last, 
bnt  made  of  different  apples,  and  I  am  fairly  stumped  sometimes  to 
say  w^icb  is  best. 

These  are  the  pleasures^  says  he,  of  a  country  life.  A  man's  own 
labour  provides  him  with  food,  and  an  appetite  to  enjoy  it.  Let  him 
look  which  way  be  will,  and  he  sees  the  goodness  and  bounty  of  his 
Creator,  his  wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  majesty.  There  never 
was  any  thing  so  true,  m  that  are  old  sayin,  *  man  made  the  town, 
but  God  made  the  country/  and  both  bespeak  their  different  archi- 
tects in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  The  one  is  filled  with 
virtue  and  the  other  with  vice.  One  is  the  abode  of  plenty,  and  the 
other  of  want;  one  is  a  ware-duck  of  nice  pure  water— and  t'other 
one  a  cess-pool.  Our  towns  are  gettin  so  commercial  and  factoring, 
that  they  will  soon  generate  mobs,  Sam  (how  true  that  are  has 
turned  out,  hain't  it?  He  could  see  near  about  as  far  into  a  mill- 
stone, as  them  that  picks  the  hole  into  it),  and  mobs  will  introduce 
disobedience  and  defiance  to  laws,  and  that  must  eend  in  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  No,  said  the  old  man,  raising  his  voice,  and  giving 
the*table  a  wipe  with  his  fist  that  made  the  glasses  all  jingle  agin, 
give  me  the  country ;  that  country  (o  which  he  that  made  it  said, 
**  Bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yieldin  seed,  and  the  tree  yieldtn  fruit,'" 
and  who  saw  thai  it  wag^ood.  Let  me  jine  with  the  feathered  tribe 
in  the  mornin  (I  hope  you  get  up  airly  now,  Sam ;  when  you  was  a 
boy  there  was  no  gittin  you  out  of  bed  at  no  rate),  and  at  sunset  in 
the  hymns  which  they  utter  in  full  tide  of  song  to  their  Creator.  Let 
me  pour  out  the  thankfulness  of  my  heart  to  the  Giver  of  ail  good 
things,  for  the  numerous  blessings  I  enjoy,  and  intreat  him  to  bless 
my  increase,  that  I  may  have  wherewhithal  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
others,  as  he  prevents  and  relieves  mine.    No  I  give  me  the  country. 

Its ^Minister  was  jist  like  a  horse  that  has  the  spavin :  he  sot  oif 

considerable  stifTat  first,  but  when  he  once  got  under  way,  he  got  on 
like  a  house  a  fire.    He  went  like  the  wind,  full  split. 

He  was  jist  begin nin  to  warm  on  the  subject,  and  I  knew  if  he 
did,  what  wonderful  bottom  he  had ;  he  would  hang  on  for  ever 
'  amost ;  so,  says  I,  I  think  so  too  minister,  I  like  the  country,  I  al- 
ways sleep  better  there  than  in  towns :  it  tante  so  plaguy  hot,  nor  sa 
noisy  neither,  and  then  it's  a  pleasant  thing  to  set  out  on  the  stoop 
and  smoka  in  the  cool,  ain't  it?    I  think,  says  I,  too,  Iffaiister  that 
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are  oncommoD  hapdsum  cider  of  your^n  desanres  a  pipe,  what  do 
you  thiok?  Wellj^  saya  he,  I  think  myself  a  pipe  would'nt  be  amisa, 
aod  I  got  some  rael  gopd  Yarginy,  aa  you  een  amost  ever  seed,  a 
present  from  Rowland  Randolph,  an  old  college  chum;  and  none  the 
worse  to  ray  palate,  Sam,  for  hriBgin  bye^one  recollections  with  it. 
Phcebe,  my  dear,  said  he  to  his  darter,  bring  the  pipes  and  tobacco. 
As  soon  as  the  old  gentleman  fairly  got  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  I  giro 
Phoebe  a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  warn't  that  well  done.  That's 
what  I  call  a  most  particular  handsum  fix.  He  can  talk  now  (and 
thaLildo.^ce  to  hear  him  do),  but  be  can't  make  a  speech,  or  preach 
a  sarmoii,  and  that  I  dcnii  Uke  to  bear  him  do,  except  on  Sabbath 
^y,  or  up  to  Town  Hall,  on  oration  times. 

Minister  was  an  uneommon  pleasant  man  (for  there  was  dothin 
•amost  he  didn't  know),  except  when  he  got  his  dander  up,  and  then 
he  did  spin  out  his  yar.ns  for  everlastinly. 

But  Fm  of  his  opinion.  If  the  folkjs  here  want  their  country  to 
go  ahead,  they  must  honour  the  plough,  and  General  £ampbell 
OMgbt  to  hammer  ^hat  are  into  their  noddles,  full  chisel,  as  hard  as 
he  can  drive.  I  could  larn  bin  somisthin,  I  guess,  about  hammerin 
he  ain*t  up  to.  U  taote  every  one  that  knows  how  to  beat  a  thing 
into  a  man's  head..  How  could  I  have  sold  so  many  thousand  clocks, 
if  I  had'nt  had  that  nack-  Why,  I  wouldn't  have  sold  half  a  dozen, 
you  may  depend.. 

Agricultur  is  not  only  neglected  but  degraded  here.  What  a 
number  of  young  folks  there  seem  to  be  in  these  parts,  a  ridin  about, 
titivated  out  real.  jafUy  in  their  go-to-meetin  clothes,  a  doin  nothin. 
It*s  melancholy  to  think  on  it.  That's  the  effect  of  the  last  war. 
The  idleness  and  ej^trayagance  of  those  times  took  root,  and  bore 
fruit  abundantly,. and  now  the  young  people  are  above  their  business* 
They  are  too  high  In  the  instep,  that's  a  fact. 

Old  Drivvle,  down  here  to  Haccan,  said  to  me  one  day,  For  gra«- 
cious  sake,  says  he,  Mr.  SUck,  do.  tell  me^  what  I  shah  do  with 
Johnny.  H^  mother  sets  great  store  by  him,  and  thinks  he's  the 
makins  of  a  considerable  smart  numr— he's  growin  up  fast  now,  and  I 
am  pretty  ^ell  to  do,  in  the^  world,  and  reasonable  forehanded,  but  I 
don't  know  what  the  d(^s  to  put  him  to.  The  Lawyers  are  like 
spiders,  they've  eat  up  all  the  flies,  and  I  guess  they'll  have  to  eat 
each  other  soon,  for  there's  more  on  'em  than  causes  now  every 
court.  The  Doctor's  trade  is  a  poor  one,  too,  they  don't  get  barely 
cash  ennugh  (o  pay  for  their  medicines;  I  never  seed  a  country  prac-* 
titioner  yet  that  made  any  thing  worth  speakin  of.  Then,  as  for 
preachin,  why  church  and  dissenters  are  pretty  much  tarred  with 
the  same  stick,  they  live  in  the  same  pastur  with  their  flocks ;  and, 
between  'em,  its  fed  down  pretty  close,  I  tell  you.  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  with  him?    Well,  says  I,  I'll  tell  you  if  you 
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wodH  be  miffy  with  me.  Miffy  with  you,  indeed,  said  he,  I  guess 
rUbe  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  it  tante  every  day  one  gets  a  chance 
to  consult  with  a  person  of  your  experience— I  count  it  quite  a  pri- 
vilege to  have  the  opinion  of  such  an  understandin  man  as  you  be. 
Well,  says  I,  take  a  stick  and  give  him  a  rael  good  quiltin,  jist 
tantune  him  like  blazes,  and' set  him  to  work. — What  does  the 
critter  want  ?  you  have  a  good  farm  for  him,  let  him  go  and  airn  his 
bread ;  and  when  he  can  raise  that,  let  him  get  a  wife  to  make  butter 
for  it;  and  when  he  has  more  of  both  than  he  wants,  let  him  sell 
'em  and  lay  up  his  money,  and  he  will  soon  have  his  bread  buttered 
on  both  sides — put  him  to,  eh  I  why  put  him  to  tiie  Plough,  the 
most  fuUercU,  the  moat  happy,  the  most  innocent^  and  the  most 
healthy  employment  in  the  world.  But,  said  the  old  man  (and  he 
did  not  look  over  half-pleased) ,  markets  are  so  confounded  dull,  labour 
so  high,  and  the  banks  and  great  folks  a  swallerin  all  up  so,  there 
don't  seem  much  encouragement  for  farmers,  its  hard  rubbin,  now- 
a-days,  (6  live  by  the  plough — he*  11  be  a  hard  wprkin  poor  man  all 
his  days.  Oh  I  says  I,  if  he  wants  to  get  rich  by  farmin,  he  can  do 
that  too.  Let  him  sell  his  wheet  and  eat  his  oatmeal  and  rye;  send 
his  beef,  niutton,  and  poultry  to  market,  and  eat  his  pork  and  pota- 
toes, make  his  own  cloth,  weave  his  own  linen,  and  keep  out  of  shops, 
and  he'll  soon  grow  rich — there  are  more  fortins  got  by  savin  than 
by  makin,  I  guess,  a  plaguy  sight — he  can*t  eat  his  cake  and  have 
it  too,  that's  a  fact.  .A^,  make  a  farmer  ofhkm^  and  you  vmU  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  an  honesty  an  independenty  and  a 
respectable  member  of  society — more  honest  than  traders^  more  in- 
dependent than  professional  men^  and  more  respectable  than  either. 

Ahem  1  says  Marm  Drivvle,  and  she  began  to  clear  her  throat  for 
action:  she  slumped  down  her  nittin,  and  clawed  off  her  spectacles, 
and  looked  right  straight  at  me,  so  as  to  take  good  aim.  I  see*d  a 
regular  norwester  a  bruin,  I  knew  it  would  bust  somewhere  sartan, 
and  make  all  smoke  agin:  so  I  cleared  out  and  left  old  Drivvle  to 
atandthe  scpiall.  I  conceit  he  must  have  had  a  tempestical  time  of 
it,  for  she  bad  got  her  Ebenezer  up,  and  looked  like  a  proper  sneezer. 
Make  her  Johnny  a  farmer,  eh !  I  guess  that  was  too  much  for  the 
like  o'  her  to  stomach. 

PridCy  Squire,  continued  the  Clockmaker  (with  such  an  air  of 
concern,  that,  I  verily  believe,  the  man  feels  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  a  Province,  in  which  he  has  spent  so  long  a  time).  Pride, 
^qwrcy  and  a  false  pride  toOy  is  the  ruin  of  this  country,  I  hope  I 
Wy  he  skinned  if  it  tante. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  WHITE  NIGGER. 

One  of  the  most  amiable,  andat  the  same  time  most  amusing,  traits 
in  the  Clockmaker's  character,  was  the  attachment  and  kindness 
with  which  he  regarded  his  horse.  He  considered  *  Old  Clay'  as  far 
above  a  Provincial  horse,  as  he  did  one  of  his  '  free  and  enlightened 
citizens'  superior  to  a  blue-nose.  He  treated  him  as  a  travelling 
companion,  and  when  conversation  flagged  between  us,  would  often 
soliloquise  to  him,  a  habit  contracted  from  pursuing  his  journeys 
alone.  Well  now,  he  would  say,  ''Old  Clay,  I  guess  you  took  your 
time  agoin  up  that  are  hill— s' pose  we  progress  now.  Go  along,  you 
old  sculpin,  and  turn  out  your  toes.  I  reckon  you  are  as  deflf  as  a 
shad,  do  you  hear  there,  *  go  ahead,  Old  Clay.'  There  now,  he'd 
say.  Squire,  aint  that  dreadful  pretty  ?  There's  action .  That  looks 
about  right — legs  all  under  him— gathers  all  up  snug — no  bobbin  of 
his  head — no  rollin  of  his  shoulders — no  wabblin  of  his  hind  parts,  but 
steady  as  a  pump  bolt,  and  the  motion  all  underneath.  When  he 
fairly  lays  himself  to  it,  he  trots  like  all  vengeance.  Then  look  at 
his  ears,  jist  like  rabbits,  non  o'  your  flop  ears,  like  them  Amherst 
beasts,  half  horses,  half  pigs,  but  strait  up  and  pineted,  and  not  too 
Bear  at  the  tips ;  for  that  are,  I  concait,  always  shews  a  horse  aint 
true  to  draw.  JTiere  are  only  tioo  things^  Squire^  foorth  lookin  at  in 
ahorse^  actum  and  soundness,  far  Ineversaro  a  critter  that  had  god 
action  thai  was  a  bad  beast.  Old  Clay  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  of  our 
free  and  enlightened 

Excuse  me,  said  I,  Hr.  Slick,  but  really  yon  appropriate  that  word 
'free'  to  your  countrymen,  as  if  you  thought  no  other  people  in  the 
world  were  entitled  to  it  but  yourselves.  Neither  be  they,  said  he. 
We  first  sot  the  example.  Look  at  our  declaration  of  independence. 
It  was  writ  by  Jeflerson,  and  he  was  the  first  man  of  the  age;  per- 
haps the  world  never  seed  his  ditto.  It's  a  beautiful  peace  of  pen- 
manship that,  he  gave  the  British  the  butt  eend  of  his  mind  there. 
I  calculate  you  couldn't  fait  it  in  no  particular,  it's  generally  allowed 
to  be  his  cap  shief.  In  the  first  page  of  it,  second  section,  and  first 
varse,  are  these  words,  'We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.'  I  guess  King  George  turned  his  quid 
when  he  read  that.  It  was  somethin  to  chaw  on,  he  hadn't  been 
used  to  the  flavour  of,  I  reckon. 

Jeflerson  forgot  to  insert  one  little  word,  said  I,  he  should  have  said, 
'all  white  men;'  for,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  a  practical  untruth,  in  a 
opuDtry  which  tolerates  domestic  slavery  in  its  worst  and  most  for- 
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bidding  form.    It  is  a  declaration  of  shame,  and  not  of  independeneey 
It  18  as  perfect  a  misnomer  as  ever  I  knew.    Well,  said  he,  I  musl 
admit  thero  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere  tiiereabouts,  and  I  wish  it 
would  convene  to  Congress,  to  do  sonaethin  or  another  about  out  Big-, 
gers,  but  I  am  not  quite  certified  how  that  is  to  be  sot  to  righta.^-I 
concait  that  you  don't  understand  us.    But,  said  he  (eyading  the 
subject  with  his  usual  dexterity),  we  deal  only  in  niggers,-<-^nd  those 
tbick-skulled,  crooked-shanked,  flat-footed,  longrheeled,  woolly-head- 
ed gentlemen,  don't  seem  fit  for  much  else  but  slavery,  I  do  sup- 
pcise;  they  aint  fit  to  contrive  for  then^selves. .  They  are  jist  like 
grasshoppers;  they  dance]  and  sing  all  summer,  and  when  winter 
comes  they  have  notbin  provided  for  it,  and  lay  down  and  die. 
They  require  some  one  to  see  arter  them.    Now,  we  deal  in  black- 
niggers  only,  but  the  blue-noses  sell  their  own  species — ^they  trade  in 
white  slaves.    Thank  God,  said  I,  slavery  does  not  exist  in  any  part 
of  his  Majesty's  dominion^  now,  we  have  at  least  wiped  off  that  national 
stain.  Not  quite,  I  guess,  said  he,  with  an  air  of  triumj>h,  it  tante  done 
within  Nova  Scotia,  for  I  have  see'd  these  human  cattle  sales  with  my 
own  eyes — ^I  was  availedof  the  truth  of  it  up  here  to  old  Furlong's,  last 
November.  F II  tell  you  the  story,  said  he ;  and  as  this  story  of  the  Clock- 
maker's  contained  some  extraordinary  statements,  which  I  had  never 
heard  of  before,  I  noted  it  in  my  journal,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  truth ;  and,  if  founded  on  fact,  of  laying  them  before  the 
proper  authorities. 

La§t  fall,  said  he,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Partridge  Island,  to  ship  off 
some  truck  and  produce  I  had  taken  in,  in  the  way  of  trade;  and  as 
I  nearedold  Furlong's  house,  I  seed  an  amazin  crowd  of  folks  about 
the  door ;  I  said  to  myself,  ^y$  I,  who^s  dead,  and  what's  to  pay  now 
— what  on  airth  is  the  meanin  of.all  this?  Is  it  a  vandew,  or  a 
weddin,  or  a  rollin  frolic,  or  a  religious  btir,  or  what  is  it?  Thinks 
I,  I'll  see — so  I  hitches  old  Clay  to  the  fence,  and  walks  in.  It  was 
some.time  afore  I  was  able  to  swiggle  my  way  thro'  the  crowd,  and 
get  into  the  house.  And  when  I  did,  who  should  I  see  but  Deacon 
Westfall,  a  smooth-faced,  slick-haired,  meechin-lookin  chap  as 
you'd  see  in  a  hundred,  a  standin  on  a  stool,  jwith  an  auctioneer's 
hammer  in  his  hand;  and  afore  him  was  one  Jerry  Oaks  and  his 
wife,  and  two  little  orphan  children,  the  prettiest  little  toads  I  ever 
beheld  in  all  my  born  days.  Gentlemen,  said  he,  I  will  begin  the 
sale  by  putting  up  Jerry  Oaks,  of  Apple  River,  he's  a  coiyiiderable  of 
a  smart  man  yet,  and  can  do  many  Uttle  chores  besides  feedin  the 
children  and  pigs,  I  guess  he's  near  about  worth  his  keep.  Will  you 
warrant  him  sound,  wind  and  limb?  says  a  tall,  ragged  lookin  coun- 
tryman, for  he  looks  to  me  as  if  he  was  foundered  in  both  feet,  and 
had  a  string  halt  into  the  bargain.  When  you  are  as  old  as  I  be, 
says  Jerry,  mayhap  you  may  be  foundered  too,  young  man ;  I  huT^ 
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ieen  the  day  when  you  woiildn*t  dare  to  pass  that  joke  on  me,  big  as 
you  be.  Will  any  gentleman  bid  for  him,  says  the  deacon,  he's  cheap 
at  l8.  ed.  Why  deacon,  said  Jerry,  why  surely  your  honour  isnU 
agoin  for  to  sell  me  separate  from  my  poor  old  wife,  are  you?  Fifty 
years  have  we  lired  together  as  man  and  wife,  and  a  good  wife  has 
she  been  to  me,  through  all  my  troubles  and  trials,  and  God  knows  I 
have  had  enough  of  e*m.  No  one  knows  my  ways  and  my  ailments 
but  her,  and  who  can  tend  me  so  kind,  or  who  will  bear  with  the 
complaiots  of  a  poor  old  man  but  his  wife.  Do,  deacon,  and  Heaven 
bless  you  for  it,  and  yours,  do  sell  us  together;  we  have  but  a  few 
days  to  live  now,  death  will  divide  us  soon  enough.  Leave  her  to 
close  my  old  eyes,  when  the  struggle  comes,  and  when  it  comes  to 
you,  deacon,  as  come  it  must  to  us  all,  may  this  good  deed  rise  up 
for  you,  as  a  memorial  before  God.  I  wish  it  had  pleased  him  to 
have  taken  us  afore  it  came  to  this,  but  his  will  be  done;  and  he 
hung  his  head,  as  if  he  felt  he  had  drained  the  cup  of  degradation 
to  its  dregs.  Can*t  afford  it,  Jerry*— 'can't  afibrd  it,  old  man, 
said  the  deacon  (with  such  a  smile  as  a  November  sun  gives,  a- 
passin  atween  clouds).  Last  year  they  took  oats  Tor  rates,  now 
nothtn  but  wheat  will  go  down,  and  that's  as  good  as  cash,  and 
you'll  hang  on,  as  most  of  you  do,  yet  these  many  years.  There's 
eld  Joe  Crowe,  I  believe  in  my  conscience  he  will  live  for  ever.  The 
biddin  then  went  on,  and  he  was  sold  for  six  shillings  a  week. 
Well,  the  poor  critter  gave  one  long,  loud,  deep  groan,  and  then 
folded  his  arms  over  his  breast  so  tight  that  he  seemed  tryin  to  keep 
in  his  heart  from  bustin.  I  pitied  the  misfortunate  wretch  from  my 
soul,  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  felt  so  streaked  afore.  Not  so  his  wife, 
she  was  all  tongue.  She  begged  and  prayed,  and  cryed,  and  scolded, 
and  talked  at  the  very  tip  eend  of  her  voice,  till  she  became,  poor 
critter,  exhausted,  and  went  offin  a  faintin  fit,  and  they  ketched  her 
up  and  carried  her  out  to  the  air,  and  she  was  sold  in  that  condition. 
Well,  I  couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of  all  this,  I  could  hardly  be^ 
lieve  my  eyes  and  ears;  so  says  I  to  John  Porter  (him  that  has  that 
catamount  of  a  wife,  that  I  had  such  a  touss  with),  John  Porter, 
says  I,  who  ever  see'd  or  heer'd  tell  of  the  like  of  this,  what  under 
the  sun  does  it  all  mean  ?  What  has  that  are  critter  done  that  ho 
should  be  sold  arter  that  fashion  ?  Done,  said  he,  why  nothin,  and 
that's  the  reason  they  sell  him.  This  is  town*meetin  day,  and  we 
always  sell  the  poor  for  the  year  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Them  that 
will  keep  them  for  the  lowest  sum^  gets  them.  Why,  says  1,  that 
feller  that  bought  him  is  a  pauper  himself,  to  my  sartin  knowledge.  If 
you  were  to  take  him  up  by  the  heels  and  shake  him  for  a  week,  you 
couldn't  shake  sixpence  out  of  him.  How  can  he  keep  him  ?  it  appears 
to  me  the  poor  buy  the  poor  here,  and  that  they  all  starve  together, 
^ays  I,  there  was  a  very  good  man  once  lived  to  Livejpool,  so  good^ 
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he  said  he  had'nt  sioned  for  seven  years;  well,  he  put  a  milt-danh 
across  the  river,  aod  stopt  ail  the  flsh  from  going  up,  and  the  court 
fined  him  fifty  pounds  for  it.  and  this  good  man  was  so  wrathy,  ho 
thought  he  should  feel  better  to  swear  a  little,  but  conscience  told  hin» 
ii  was  wicked.  So  he  compounded  with  conscience,  andeheated  the 
devil,  by  callin  it  a  '  dam  fine  business.'  Now,  friend  Porter,  if  this  is 
your  poor-law,  it  is  a  damn  poor  law^  I  tell  you,  and  no  good  can 
come  of  such  hard-hearted  doins.  It's  no  wonder  your  country 
don't  prosper,  for  who  ever  heer'd  of  a  blessin  on  such  carryins  on 
as  this  ?'  Says  I,  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  a  sartain  rich  man,  that 
had  a  beggar  called  Lazarus  laid  at  his  gate,  and  how  the  dogs  ha<i^ 
more  compassion  than  he  had,  and  came  and  licked  his  sores ;  cause 
if  you  have,  look  at  that  forehanded  and  sponsible  roan  there,  Deacon 
Westfall,  and  you  see  the  rich  man.  And  then  look  at  that  are 
pauper,  dragged  away  in  that  ox-cart  from  his  wife  for  ever,  like  a 
feller  to  States'  Prison,  and  you  see  Lazarus.  Recollect  what  fol- 
lered,  John  Porter,  and  have  neither  art  nor  part  in  it,  as  you  are  » 
Christian  man. 

It  fairly  made  me  sick  all  day,  John  Porter  foUered  me  out  of  the 
house,  and  as  I  was  a  (urnin  Old  Clay,  said  he,  Hr.  Slick,  says  he,  as 
I  never  see'd  it  in  that  are  light  afore,  for  it's  our  custom,  and  custom, 
you  know,  will  reconcile  one  to  most  anything.  I  must  say,  it  doe» 
appear,  as  you  lay  it  out,  an  unfeelin  way  of  providin  for  the  poor; 
but,  as  touchin  the  matter  of  dividin  man  and  wife,  why  (and  he 
peered  all  round  to  see  that  no  one  was  within  hearin),  why,  I  dont 
know,  but  if  it  was  my  allotment  to  be  sold,  I'd  as  lives  they'd  sell 
me  separate  from  Jane  as  not,  for  it  appears  to  me  it's  about  the  best 
part  of  it. 

Now,  what  I  have  told  you,  Squire,  said  the  Clockmaker,  h  the 
truth;  and  if  members,  instead  of  their  everlastin  politics,  would- 
only  look  into  these  matters  a  little,  I  guess  it  would  be  far  better 
for  the  country.  So,  as  for  our  declaration  of  independence,  I  guess 
-  you  needn't  twitt  me  with  our  slave-sales,  for  we  deal  only  in  blacks; 
but  blue-nose  approbates  no  distinction  in  colours,  and  when  reduced 
to  poverty,  is  reduced  to  slavery,  and  is  sold——  a  JTMU  J^^er. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

FIBS  IN  THE   DAIRY. 

As  we  approached  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Parrsboro',  a^ 
sudden  turn  of  the  road  brought  us  direct  in  front  of  a  large  wooden^ 
house;  consisting  of  two  stories  and  an  immense  roof,  the  beighth  oL 
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which  edifice  was  much  increased  by  a  stone  foundation,  rising  se* 
Teral  feet  above  ground.  Now,  did  you  ever  see^  said  Hr.  Slicks 
such  a  catamaran  as  that;  there's  a  proper  goney  for  you,  for  to  go 
and  raise  such  a  buildin  as  that  are,  and  he  has  as  much  use  for  it, 
1  do  suppose,  as  my  old  waggon  here  has  for  a  fifth  wheel.  Blue- 
nose  always  takes  keer  to  have  a  big  house,  cause  it  shows  a  big  man, 
and  one  that's  considerable  forehanded,  and  pretty  well  to  do  in  the 
world.  These  Nova  Scotians  turn  up  their  blue-noses,  as  a  bottle 
nose  porpoise  turns  up  bis  snout,  and  puff  and  snort  exactly  like  him 
at  a  small  house.  If  neighbour  Carrit  has  a  two  story  house,  all 
filled  with  winders,  like  Sandy  Hook  lighthouse,  neighbour  Parsnip 
must  add  jist  two  feet  more  on  to  the  post  of  hisn,  and  about  as 
much  more  to  the  rafter,  to  go  ahead  of  him ;  so  all  these  long  sarce 
gentlemen  strive  who  can  get  the  furdest  in  the  sky,  away  from  their 
farms.  In  New  England  our  maxim  is  a  small  house,  and  amost  an 
everlastin  almighty  big  barn ;  but  these  critters  revarse  it,  they  have 
little  hovels  for  their  cattle,  about  the  bigness  of  a  good  sizeable  bear 
trap,  and  a  house  for  the  humans  as  grand  as  Noah*s  Ark.  Well, 
jist  look  at  it  and  see  what  a  figur  it  does  cut.  An  old  hat  stuffed 
into  one  pane  of  glass,  and  an  old  flannel  petticoat,  as  yaller  as  jaun- 
dice, in  another,  finish  off  the  firont;  an  old  pair  of  breeches,  and 
the  pad  of  a  bran  new  cart-saddle  worn  out,  titivate  the  eend,  while 
the  backside  is  all  closed  up  on  account  of  the  wind.  ^  When  it  rains, 
if  there  aint  a  pretty  how-do-you-do,  its  a  pity — ^beds  toated  out  of 
this  room,  and  tubs  set  in  tother  to  catch  soft  water  to  wash ;  while 
the  clapboards,  loose  at  the  eends,  go  clap,  clap,  clap,  like  galls  a 
hacklin  flax,  and  the  winders  and  doors  keep  a  dancin  to  the  music. 
The  only  dry  place  in  the  house  is  in  the  chimbley  corner,  where 
the  folks  all  huddle  up,  as  an  old  hen  and  her  chickens  do  under  a 
cart  of  a  wet  day.  I  wish  I  had  the  matter  of  half  a  dozen  pound 
of  nails  (you'll  hear  the  old  gentleman  in  the  grand  house  say),  I'll 
be  darned  if  I  don't*  for  if  I  had,  I'd  fix  them  are  clapboards,  1  guess 
they'll  go  for  it  some  o'  these  days.  I  wish  you  had,  his  wife  would 
say,  for  they  do  make  a  most  particular  unhansum  clatter,  that's  a 
fact ;  and  so  they  let  it  be  till  the  next  tempestical  time  comes,  and 
then  they  wish  agin.  Now  this  grand  house  has  only  two  rooms 
down  stairs,  that  are  altogether  slicked  up  and  finished  off  complete, 
the  other  is  jist  petitioned  off  rough  like,  oAe  half  great  dark  entries, 
and  tother  half  places  that  look  a  plaguy  sight  more  like  packin  boxes 
than  rooms.  Well,  all  up  stairs  is  a  great  onfarnished  place,  filled 
with  every  sort  of  good  for  nothin  trumpery  in  natur — ^barrels  with- 
out eend9--Gorn  cobs  half  husked— cast  off  clothes  and  bits  of  old 
harness,  sheep  skins,  hides,  and  wool,  apples,  one  half  rotien,  and 
tother  half  squashed— a  thousand  or  two  of  shingles  that  have  bust' 
their  withs;  and  broke  loose  all  over  the  floor,  hay  rakes,  forks,  and[ 
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McUeSi  without  handles  or  teeth;  rusty  scythes,  and  odds  and  eend« 
without  number.  When  any  thing  is  wanted,  then  there  is  a  ge^ 
neral  o?erhaui  of  the  whole  cargo,  and  away  they  get  shifted  forrard, 
*  one  by  one,  all  handled  OTer  and  chucked  into  a  heap  together  till 
the  lost  one  is  found ;  and  the  next  time,  away  they  get  pitched  to 
the  starn  agin,  higglety  pigglety,  heels  over  head,  like  sheep  taken  a 
split  for  it  over  a  wall ;  only  they  increase  in  number  each  move, 
cause  soiyie  on  'em  are  sure  to  get  broke  into  more  pieces  than  they 
was  afore.  Wlienever  I  see  one  of  these  grand  houses,  and  a  hat 
lookin  out  o*  the  winder  with  nary  head  in  it,  thinks  I,  I'll  be 
darned  if  that's  a  place  for  a  wooden  clock,  nothin  short  of  a  London 
touch  would  go  down  with  them  folks,  90  I  calculate  I  wont  alight. 
Whenever  you  come  to  such  a  grand  place  as  this,  Squire,  depend 
on't  the  farm  is  all  of  a  piece,  great  crops  of  thistles,  and  an  evei^ 
lastin  yield  of  weeds,  and  cattle  the  best  fed  of  any  in  the  country, 
for  they  are  always  in  the  grain  fields  or  mowin  lands,  and  the  pigs 
a  rootin  in  the  potatoe  patches.  A  spic  and  span  new  gig  at  the  door, 
shinin  like  the  mud  banks  of  Windsor,  when  the  sun's  on  'em,  and 
an  old  wrack  of  a  hay  waggin,  with  its  tongue  onhitched,  and  stickin 
out  behind,  like  a  pig's  tail,  all  indicate  a  big  man.  He's  above 
thinkin  of  farmin  tools,  he  sees  to  the  bran  new  gig,  and  the  hired 
helps  look  arter  the  carts.  Catch  him  with  his  go-to-meetin  clothes 
on,  a  nibbln  agin  their  nasty  greasy  axles,  like  a  tarry  nigger ;  not 
he,  indeed,  he'd  stick  you  up  with  it. 

The  last  time  I  came  by  here,  it  was  a  little  bit  arter  day  light 
down,  rainin  cats  and  dogs,  and  as  dark  as  Egypt ;  so,  thinks  I,  I'll 
jist  turn  in  here  for  shelter  to  Squire  Bill  Blake'9.  Well,  I  knocks 
away  at  the  front  door,  till  I  thought  I'd  a  split  it  in ;  but  arter  a 
rappin  awhile  to  no  purpose,  and  findin  no  one  come,  I  gropes  my 
way  round  to  the  back  door,  and  opens  it,  and  feelin  all  along  the  par- 
tition for  the  latch  of  the  keepin  room,  without  finding  it,  I  knocks 
agin,  when  some  one  from  inside  calls  out '  walk.'  Thinks  I,  I  don't 
cleverly  know  whether  that  indicates  'walk  in,'  or  'walk  out,'  its 
plaguy  short  metre,  that's  a  fact ;  but  I'll  see  any  how.  Well,  arter 
gropin  about  awhile,  at  last  I  got  hold  of  the  string  and  lifted  the  latch 
and  walked  in,  and  there  sot  old  Marm  Blake,  close  into  ope  corner  of 
thechimbley  fire-place,  a  see-sawin  in  a  rockin  chair,  and  a  half  grown 
black  house^help,  half  asteep  in  tother  corner,  a  scroudgin  up  over 
the  embers.  Who  be  you,  said  Marm  Blake,  for  I  can't  see  you. 
A  stranger,  said  I.  Beck,  says  she,  speakin  to  the  black  heifer  in 
the  corner.  Beck,  says  she,  agin,  raisin  her  voice,  I  believe  you  are 
98  def  as  a  post,  get  up  this  minit  and  stir  the  coals,  till  I  see  the 
man.^  Arter  the  coals  were  stirred  into  a  blaze,  the  old  lady  sur- 
veyed me  from  head  to  foot,  then  she  axed  me  my  name,  and  where 
I  came  from,  where  I  was  agoin^  and  what  my  business  was.   I  guess^ 
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8aid  she,  yoa  must  be  reasonable  wet^  sit  to  the  fire,  and  dry  yoorself, 
or  mayhap  your  health  may  be  endamnified  pr'aps. 

So  I  sot  down,  and  wesooo  got  pretty  cousiderably  well  acquainted, 
and  quite  sociable  like,  and  her  tongue,  when  it  fairly  waked  up^  be- 
gan to  run  like  a  mill  race  when  the  gate's  up.  I  hadn't  been  talkin 
long,  'fore  I  well  nigh  lost  sight  of  her  altogether  agin,  for  little  Beck 
began  to  flourish  about  her  broom,  right  and  left,  in  great  style,  a 
clearin  up,  and  she  did  raise  such  an  auful  thick  cloud  o'  dust,  I  didn't 
know  if  I  should  ever  see  or  breathe  either  agin.  Well,  when  all 
was  8o  to  rights  and  the  fire  made  up,  the  old  lady  began  to  apologise 
for  haying  no  candles ;  she  said  she'd  had  a  grand  tea  party  the  night 
afore,  and  used  them  all  up,  and  a  whole  sight  of  vittals  too,  the  old 
man  hadn't  been  well  since,  and  had  gone  to  bed  airly.  But,  says 
she,  I  do  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  had  a  come  last  night,  for  we 
had  a  most  a  special  supper — punUn  pies  and  dough  nuts,  and  apple 
sarce,  and  a  roast  goose  stuffed  with  Indian  puddin,  and  a  pig's  har- 
slet stewed  in  molasses  and  onions,  and  I  don't  know  what  all,  and  the 
fore  part  of  to-day  folks  called  to  finish.  I  actilly  hare  nothin  left  to 
set  afore  you ;  for  it  was  none  o'  your  skim-milk  parties,  but  superfine 
uppercrust  real  jam,  and  we  made  clean  work  of  it.  But  I'll  make 
some  tea,  any  how,  for  you,  and  perhaps,  after  that,  said  she,  alterin 
of  her  tone,  perhaps  you'll  expound  the  Scriptures,  for  it's  one  while 
since  I've  heerd  them  laid  open  powerfully.  I  han't  been  fairly  lifted 
up  since  that  good  man  Judas  Oglethorp  travelled  this  road,  and  then 
she  gave  a  groan  and  hung  down  her  head,  and  looked  corner-ways, 
to  see  how  the  land  lay  thereabouts.  The  tea-kettle  was  accordingly 
put  on,  and  some  lard  fried  into  oil,  and  poured  into  a  tumbler ;  which 
with  the  aid  of  an  inch  of  cotton-wick,  served  as  a  make  shift  for  a 
candle. 

Well,  arter  tea,  we  sot  and  chatted  awhile  about  fashions,  and 
markets, and  sermons,  and  scandal,  and  all  sorts  6'  things,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  in  runs  the  nigger  wench,  screemin  out  at  the  tip  eend  of 
her  voice,  oh  Missus!  Missus!  there's  fire  in  the  Dairy,  fire  in  the 
Dairy  I  F II  give  it  to  you  for  that,  said  the  old  lady,  I'll  give  ft  to  you 
for  that,  you  good  for  nothin  hussy,  that's  all  your  carelessness,  go 
and  put  it  out  this  minit,  how  on  airth  did  it  get  there  ?  my  night 
milk's  gone,  I  dare  say ;  run  this  minit  and  piit  it  out  and  save  the 
milk.  I  am  dreadful  afeard  of  fire,  I  always  was  from  a  boy,  and 
seein  the  poor  foolish  critter  seize  a  broom  in  her  fright,  I  ups  with 
the  tea*kettle  and  follows  her ;  and  away  we  dipt  thro'  the  entry,  she 
callin  out,  mind  the  cellar  door  on  the  right,  take  kear  of  the  close 
horse  on  the  left,  and  so  on,  but  as  I  couldn't  see  nothin,  1  kept  right 
straight  ahead.  At  last  my  foot  kotched  in  somethin-or  another,  that 
pitched  me  somewhat  less  than  a  rod  or  so,  right  agin  the  poor  black  ^ 
critter,  and  away  we  went  heels  over  head.    I  heer'd  a  splash  and 
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a  groao,  and  I  smelt  somethin  plaguy  sour,  but  couldn't  see  nothin ; 
at  last  I  got  hold  or  her  and  lifted  her  up,  for  she  didn't  scream,  but 
made  a  strange  kind  of  choakin  noise,  and  by^his  time  up  came  Harm 
Blake  with  a  light.  If  poor  Beck  didn't  let  go  then  in^irnest,  and 
sing  out,  for  dear  life,  it's  a  pity,  for  she  had  gone  head  first  into  the 
swill  tub,  and  the  tea  kettle  had  scalded  her  feet.  She  kept  a  dancin 
right  up  and  down,  like  one  ravin  distracted  mad,  and  boohood  like 
any  thing,  clawin  away  at  her  head  the  whole  time,  to  clear  away  the 
stuff  that  stuck  to  her  wool. 

I  held  in  a  long  as  I  could,  till  I  thought  I  should  have  busted,  lor 
no  soul  could  help  a  larGn,  and  at  last  I  haw  hawed  right  out.  You 
good  for  nothin  stupid  slut  you,  said  the  old  lady,  to  poor  Beck,  it 
sarves  you  right,  you  had  no  business  to  leave  it  there — I'll  pay  you. 
But,  said  I,  interferin  for  the  unfortunate  critter.  Good  gracious, 
Marm?  you  forget  the  Gre.  No,  I  don't,  said  she,  I  see  him,  and 
seesin  the  broom  that  had  fallen  from  the  nigger's  hand,  she  ex- 
claimed, I  see  him,  the  nasty  varmint,  and  began  to  belabor  most 
onmarcifully  a  poor  half  starved  cur  that  the  noise  had  attracted  to 
the  entry.  I'll  teach  you,  daid  she,  to  drink  milk;  I'll  larn  you 
to  steal  into  the-  dairy ;  and  the  besot  critter  joined  chorus  with 
Beck,  and  they  both  yelled  together,  till  they  fairly  made  the  house 
ring  agin.  Presently  old  Squire  Blake  popt  his  head  out  of  a  door, 
and  rabbin  his  eyes  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  said.  What  the  devil's 
to  pay  now,  wife?  Why  nothin,  says  she,  only,  ^fire's  in  the  dakryC 
and  Beck's  in  the  swill  tub,  that's  all.  Well,  don't  make  such  a 
touss,  then,  said  he,  if  that's  all,  and  he  shot  tu  the  door  and  went 
to  bed  agin .  When  we  returned  to  the  keepin  room,  the  old  lady  told 
me  that  they  always  had  had  a  dogjcalled  'JFV^,'  ever  since  her 
grandfather.  Major  Donald  Eraser's  time,  and  what  was  very  odd, 
says  she,  every  one  on'  em  would  drink  milk  if  he  had  a  chance. 

By  this  time  the  shower  was  over,  and  the  moon  shinin  so  bright 
and  clear  that  1  thought  I'd  better  be  up  and  stirrin,  and  arterjslippin 
a  few  cents  into  the  poor  nigger  wench's  hand,  I  took  leave  of  the 
grand  folks  in  the  big  house.  Now,  Squire,  among  these  middlin 
sized  farmers  you  may  lay  this  down  as  a  rule— 7^  Ingger  the 
house  the  bigger  the  fools  be  thats  in  it. 

But,  howsomever,  1  never  call  to  mind  that  are  go  in  the  big 
house,  up  to  the  right,  that  I  don't  snicker  when  I  think  of  ^Fire  in 
the  dmry! 
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A  BODY  WITHOUT  A  HEAD. 

I  ALLOT  you  had  ought  to  visit  our  great  country,  Squire,  said  the 
Clockmaker,  afore  you  quit  for  good  and  all.    I  calculate  you  don't 
understand  us.    The  most  splendid  location  'atween  the  Poles  is  the 
United  States,  and  the  first  man  alive  is  Gineral  Jackson,  the 
hero  of  the  ii^ge,  him  that's  skeered  the  British  out  of  their  seven 
senses.    Then  there's  the  great  Daniel  Webster,  it's  generally  al- 
lowed, he's  the  greatest  orator  on  the  face  of  the  airth,  by  a  long 
chalk,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  Mr.  Clay,  and  Amos  Kindle,  and 
Judge  White,  and  a  whole  raft  of  statesmen,  up  to  everything,  and 
all  manner  of  politics ;  tjiere  ain't  the  beat  of '  em,  to  be  found  any, 
where.    If  you  was  to  hear  'em,  I  concait  you'd  hear  genuine  pure 
English  for  once,  any  how ;  for  it's  generally  allowed  we  speak  Eng- 
lish better  than  the  British.    They  all  know  me  to  be  an  American 
citizen  here,  by  my  talk,  for  we  speak  it  complete  in  New  England. 
Yes,  if  you  want  to  see  a  free  people — them  that  makes  their 
own  laws,  accordin  to  their  own  notions — ^go  to  the  States.     Indeed, 
if  you  can  fait  them  at  all,  they  are  a  little  grain  too  free.    Our 
folks  have  their  head  a  trifle  too  much,  sometimes,  particularly  ia 
Elections,  both  in  freedom  of  speech  and  frcMlom  of  press.    One 
hadn't  ought  to  Mart  right  out  always  atf  that  comes  uppermost. 
A  horse  that's  too  free  frets  himself  «Qd  his  rider  too,  and  both  on 
'em  lose  flesh  in  the  long  run.    I'd  e'en  amost  as  lives  use  the  whip 
sometimes,  as  to  be  for  everlastinly  a  pulltn  at  the  rein.    One'tf 
arm  gets  plaguy  tir^d«  that's  a  fact.    I  often  think  of  a  lesson  [ 
larnt  Jehiel  Quirk  once,  for  letten  his  tongue  outrun  his  good  man- 
ners. 

I  was  down  to  Rhode  Island  one  summer  to  larn  gilden  and 
brofl2in,  so  as  to  give  the  finishin  touch  to  my  clocks.  Well,  the 
folks  elected  me  a  hogreave,  jist  to  poke  fun  at  me,  and  Mr.  Jehiel^ 
a  bean  pole  of  lawyer,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  So  one  day,  up  to 
Town  Hall,  where  there  was  an  oration  to  be  delivered  on  our  In- 
dependence, jist  afore  the  orator  commenced,  in  runs  Jehiel  in  a 
most  allfired  hurry ;  and,  says  he,  I  wonder,  says  he,  if  there's  are 
a  hogreave  here,  because  if  there  be  I  require  a  turn  of  his  office. 
And  then,  said  he,  a  lookin  up  to  me  and  callin  out  at  the  tip  eend 
of  his  voice,  Mr.  Hogreave  Slick,  said  he,  here's  a  job  out  here  for 
you.  Folks  snickered  a  good  deal,  and  I  felt  my  spunk  a  risen  like 
half  flood,  that's  a  fact;  but  I  bit  in  my  breath,  and  spoke  quite 
cool.    Possible,  says  I;  well  duty,  I  do  suppose,  must  be  done. 
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though  it  tante  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world.  Vie  been  a  thinkiri^ 
says  ly  that  I  would  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  cents  for  sufiforin  a 
hog  to  run  at  large,  and  as  you  are  the  biggest  one,  I  presume,  in  all 
Rhode  Island,  Til  Jist  begin  by  ringin  your  nose,  to  preyent  you  from 
the  Tutur  from  pokin  your  snout  where  you  hadn't  out  to — and  I  seized 
him  by  the  nose  and  nearly  wrung  it  off.  WeU,  you  never  heerd  sich 
a  shouting  and  clappin  of  hands,  and  cheerin,  in  your  life— they 
haw-hawcd  like  thunder.  Says  I,  Jehiel  Quirk,  that  was  a  superb 
joke  of  yourn,  how  you  made  the  folks  larf,  didn't  you  ?  You  are 
e*on  amost  the  wittiest  critter  I  ever  see'd.  I  guess  youMl  mind 
your  parts  o*  speech,  and  study  the  accidence  agin  afore  you  lei  your 
clapper  run  arter  that  fashion,  won't  you  ? 

I  thought,  said  I,  that  among  your  republicans,  there  were  no 
gradations  of  rank  or  office,  and  that  all  were  equal,  the  Hogreave 
and  the  Governor,  the  Judge  and  the  Crier^  the  master  and  his  ser- 
vant; and  although,  from  the  nature  of  things,  more  power  might 
be  entrusted  to  one  than  the  other,  yet  that  the  rank  of  all  was  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Well,  said  he,  it  is  so  in  theory,  but  not  always 
in  practice  ;  and  when  we  do  prac/ts^  it,  it  seems  to  go  a  little  agin 
the  grain,  an  if  it  warn't  quite  right  neither.  When  I  was  last  to 
Baltimore  there  was  a  Court  there,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was 
detailed  there  for  duty.  Well,  with  us  in  New  England,  the  Sheriff 
attends  the  Judge  to  Court,  and,  says  I  to  the  Sheriff,  why  don't 
you  escort  that  are  venerable  old  Judge  to  the  State  House,  he's  a 
credit  to  our  nation  that  man,  he's  actilly  the  first  pothook  on  the 
crane,  the  whole  weight  is  on  him,  if  it  warn't  for  him  the  fat  would 
be  in  the  fire  in  no  time;  I  wonder  you  don't  show  him  that  respect 
— ^it  wouldn't  hurt  you  one  morsel,  I  guess.  Says  he,  quite  miffy 
like,  don*t  he  know  the  way  to  Court  as  welt  as  I  do?  If  I  thought 
he  didn't,  I'd  send  one  of  my  niggers  to  show  him  the  road.  I 
wonder  who  was  his  lackey  last  year,  that  he  wants  me  to  be  hisn 
this  time.  It  don't  convene  to  one  of  our  free  and  enlightened  citi-^ 
zens,  to  tag  arter  any  man,  that's  a  fact;  its  too  English  and  too 
foveign  for  our  glorious  institutions.  He's  bound  by  law  to  be  there 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  so  be  I,  and  we  both  know  the  way  there  I 
reckon. 

I  told  the  story  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Hopewell  (and  he  has  some 
odd  notions  about  him  that  man,  though  he  don't  always  let  out 
what  he  thinks) ;  says  he,  Sam,  that  was  in  bad  taste  (a  great  phrase 
of  the  old  gentleman's  that),  in  bad  taste,  Sam.  That  are  Sheriff 
was  a  goney ;  don't  cut  your  cloth  arter  his  pattern,  or  your  garment 
won't  become  you,  I  tell  you.  We  are  too  enlightened  to  worship  oqr 
fellow  citizens  as  the  ancients  did,  but  we  ought  to  pay  great  respect 
tovirtile  and  exalted  talents  in  this  life;  and,  arter  their  death, 
there  shouHl  be  statues  of  eminent  men  placed  in  our  national  tem- 
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)))e8,  for  the  vendratioo  of  mrler  agei,  and  pubUc  earemooiee  parforned 
annuaUy  to  their  honour.  Artoi  all,  Sam,  said  he,  (tad  he  made  a 
conatderable  of  a  loog  pauae,  as  if  he  waa  dahersome  whether  he 
ought  to  apeak  oot  or  not),  arter  all.  Sam,  said  be»  atweeo  ourselves 
(bat  you  must  not  let  on  I  said  so,  foor  the  fulness  of  time  han't  yet 
come),  half  a  yard  of  hloe  ribbon  ia  a  plaguy  cheap  way  of  rewardea 
merit,  as  the  English  do ;  and  although  we  larf  at  em  (for  folks  al- 
ways will  larf  at  what  they  han't  got,  and  never  can  get),  yet  titles 
aint  bad  things  as  objects  of  ambition  are  they?  Then,  tappeii  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  looken  up  and  smilin,  as  he  always  did  when  he 
was  pleased  with  an  idee,  Sir  Samuel  Slick  would  not  sound  bad,  I 
guess,  would  it  Sam  f 

When  I  look  at  the  English  House  of  Lords,  said  he,  and  see  so 
much  laming,  piety,  talent,  honour,  Tartue,  and  refinement  collected 
together,  I  ax  myself  this  here  qiKstion,  can  a  system  which  pro- 
duces and  sustains  such  a  body  of  men,  as  the  world  never  saw  be- 
fore and  nerer  will  see  agin,  be  defective?  Well,  I  answer  myself, 
perhaps  it  is,  for  all  human  institutions  are  so,  but  I  guess  if  s  e'en 
about  the  best  arter  all.  It  wouldn't  do  here  now,  Sam,  nor  perhaps 
for  a  century  to  come,  but  it  will  come  sooner  or  later  with  some  va* 
riatiotts.  Now  the  Newtown  pippin,  when  transplanted  to  England, 
don't  {HToduee  such  fruit  as  it  does  in  Long-Island,  and  English  fruits 
don't  preserve  their  flavour  here,  neither ;  allowance  must  be  madd 
for  difierence  of  soil  and  climate^-^(Oh  Lord  I  thinks  I,  if  he  turns 
into  his  orchard,  I'm  done  for;  I'll  have  to  give  him  the  dodge  some 
how  or  another,  through  some  hole  in  the  fence,  that's  a  ficl,  but  he 
passed  on  that  time.)  So  it  is,  said  he,  with  constitutions ;  ourn 
will  gradually  approodmate  to  theirn,  and  thcira  to  ourn.  As  they 
lose  their  strength  of  eiecuUve,  they  will  verge  to  r^Niblicanism,  and 
as  we  invigorate  the  form  of  government  (as  we  must  do,  or  go  to 
the  old  boy),  we  shall  tend  towards  a  monarchy.  If  this  comes  on 
gradually,  like  the  changes  in  the  human  body,  by  the  slow  approach 
of  old  age,  so  much  the  better;  but  I  fear  we  shall  have  fevers,  and 
convulsion-fits,  and  cholics,  and  an  everlasting  ripin  of  the  intestines 
first ;  you  and  I  wont  live  to  see  it,  Sam,  but  our  posteriors  will,  you 
may  depend. 

I  don't  go  the  whole  flgur  with  minister,  said  the  Clockmaker,  but 
I  do  opinionate  with  him  in  part.  In  our  business  relations  we  bely 
our  political  prineiples<^wesay  every  man  is  equal  in  the  Union,  and 
should  have  an  equal  vote  and  voice  in  the  Government;  but  in  our 
Banks,  Railfoad  GoAipanies,  Factory  Corporations,  and  so  on,  every 
man's  vote  is  regilated  by  his  share  and  proportion  of  stock ;  and  if  it 
warn't  so,  no  man  would  take  hold  on  these  things  at  all. 

Natur  ordained  it  so*-^  father  of  a  family  is  head,  and  rules  su- 
pretne  in  his  household ;  his  eldest  son  and  darter  are  Uke  first  left»" 
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nants  under  hiniy  and  then  there  is  an  oversee^  over  the  niggers ;  it 
would  not  do  for  all  to  be  equal  there.  So  it  is  in  the  univarse,  it  is 
ruled  by  one  Superior  Power ;  if  all  the  Angels  had  a  voice  in  the  Go- 
yemment,  I  guess  Here  I  fell  fast  asleep;  I  had  been  nodding 

for  some  time,  not  in  approbation  of  what  he  said,  but  in  heaviness  of 
slumber,  for  I  had  never  before  heard  him  so  prosy  since  I  first  over- 
took him  on  the  Colchester  road.  I  hate  politics  as  a  subject  of 
conversation,  it  is  too  wide  a  field  for  chit  chat,  and  too  often  ends  in 
angry  discussion.  How  long  he  continued  this  train  of  speculation  I 
do  not  know,  but,  judging  by  the  different  aspect  of  the  country,  I 
must  have  slept  an  hour. 

I  was  at  length  aroused  by  the  report*of  his  rifle,  which  he  had 
discharged  from  the  waggon.  The  last  I  recollected  of  his  conver- 
sation was,  I  think,  about  American  angels  having  no  voice  in  the 
Government,  an  assertion  that  struck  my  drowsy  faculties  as  not 
strictly  true;  as  I  had  often  heard  that  the  American  ladies  talked 
frequently  and  warmly  on  the  subject  of  politics,  and  knew  that  one 
of  them  had  very  recently  the  credit  of  breaking  up  General  Jack- 
son's cabinet.— When  I  awoke,  the  first  I  heard  was,  well,  I  declare, 
if  that  ain't  an  amazin  fine  shot,  too,  considerin  how  the  critter  was 
a  runnin  the  whole  blessed  time;  if  I  han't  cut  her  head  oB'with  a 
ball,  jist  below  the  throat,  that's  a  fact.  There's  no  mistake  in  a 
good  Kentucky  rifle,  I  tell  you.  Whose  head  ?  said  I,  in  great  alarm, 
whose  head,  Mr.  Slick?  for  heaven's  sake  what  have  you  done?  (for 
1  had  been  dreaming  of  those  angelic  politicians,  the  American  la- 
dies.) Why  that  are  hen-partridge's  head,.to  be  sure,  said  he ;  don't 
70U  see  how  special  wonderful  wise  it  looks,  a  flutterin  about  arter 
its  head.  True,  said  I,  rubbing  my  eyes,  and  opening  them  in  time 
to  see  the  last  muscular  spasms  of  the  decapitated  body ;  true,  Mr. 
Slick,  it  is  a  happy  illustration  of  our  previous  conversation — abody 
rcitlwut  a  Jiead, 


(^iJAPTER  XXX. 

A  TALE  OF  bunker's  HILL. 

Mr.  Slick,  like  all  his  countrymen  whom  I  have  seen,  fell  that 
his  own  existence  was  involved  in  that  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  uphold  it  upon  all  occasions. 
He  affected  to  consider  its  government  and  its  institutions  as  perfect, 
and  if  any  doubt  was  suggested  as  to  the  stability  or  character  of 
either,  would  make  the  common  reply  of  all  Americans,  *  I  guess  you 
don't  understand  us,'  or  else  enter  into  a  laboured  defence.    When 
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lefty  bowevery  to  the  free  eipression  of  his  own  thought^  he  would 
often  give  utterance  to  those  apprehensions  which  most  men  feel  in 
the  event  of  an  experiment  not  yet  fairly  tried,  and  which  has  in 
many  parts  evidently  disappointed  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  friends. 
But,  even  on  these  occasions,  when  his  vigilance  seemed  to  slumber, 
he  would  generally  cover  them^  by  giving  them,  as  the  remarks  o 
others,  or  concealing  them  in  a  tale.  It  was  this  habit  that  gave  tiis 
discourse  rather  the  appearance  of  thinking  aloud  than  a  connected 
conversation. 

We  are  a  great  nation,  Squire,  he  said,  that's  sartaio  $  but  I  am 
afear'd  we  didn't  altogether  start  right.  It's  in  politics  as  in  racin, 
every  thing  depends  upon  a  fair  start.  If  you  are  off  too  quick,  you 
have  to  pull  up  and  turn  back  agin,  and  your  beast  gets  out  of  wind 
and  is  baffled,  and  if  you  lose  in  the  start  you  han't  got  a  fair  chance 
arterwards,  and  are  plaguy  apt  to  be  jockied  in  the  course.  When 
we  set  up  housekeepm,  as  it  were  for  ourselves,  we  hated  our  step^ 
mother.  Old  England,  so  dreadful  bad,  we  wouldn't  foUer  any  of  her 
ways  of  managln  at  all,  but  made  new  receipts  for  ourselves.  Well, 
we  missed  it  in  many  things  moftt  consumedly,  some  how  or  another. 
Did  you  ever  see,  said  he,  a  congregation  split  right  in  two  by  a  quar- 
rel ?  and  one  part  go  off  and  set  up  for  themselves.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  said  I,  that  I  have  seen  some  melancholy  instances  of  the  kind. 
Well,  they  shoot  ahead,  or  drop  astern,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  they 
soon  get  on  another  tack,  and  leave  the  old  ship  clean  out  of  sight. 
When  folks  once  take  to  emigratin  in  religion  in  this  way,  they  never 
know  where  to  bide.  First  they  try  one  location,  and  then  they  try 
another ;  some  settle  here  and  some  improve  there,  but  they  don't 
hitch  their  horses  together  long.  Sometimes  they  complain  they 
have  too  liule  water,  at  other  times  that  they  have  too  much ;  they 
are  never  satisfied,  and,  wherever  these  separatists  go,  they  onsettle 
others  as  bad  as  themselves.  /  never  look  on  a  desarter  aeanygrea 
shakes. 

My  poor  father  used  to  say^  'Sam,  mind  what  I  tell  you,  if  a  man 
donH  agree  in  all  particulars  with  his  church,  and  can't  go  the 
whole  hog  with  'em,  he  ain't  justified  on  that  account,  no  how,  to  se- 
parate from  them,  for  Sam,  '  Schism  is  a  sin  in  the  eye  of  God* 
The  whole  Christian  world,  he  would  say,  is  divided  into  two  great 
families,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Well,  the  Catholic  is  a  united 
family,  a  happy  family,  and  a  strong  family,  all  governed  by  one 
head;  and  Sara,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  that  are  family  will  grub  out 
t'other  one,  stalk,  branch,  and  root,  it  won't  so  much  as  leave  the 
seed  of  it  io  the  ground,  to  grow  by  chance  as  a  nateral  curiosity. 
Now  the  Prolestant  family  is  like  a  bundle  of  refuse  shingles,  when 
withered  up  together  (which  it  never  was  and  never  will  be  to  all 
ctarnity),  no  great  of  a  bundle  artcr  all,  you  might  take  it  up  under 
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ooe  arm,  and  walk  off  with  tt  wittMHit  winkiD.  But,  when  all  !;iii 
loose  as  it  always  is,  jist  look  at  it,  and  aee  what  a  sight  it  is,  all 
Mowin  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  some  away  up  een  a  most  out 
of  sight,  others  rolHn  orer  and  over  in  the  dirt,  some  split  to  pieces, 
and  others  ao  warped  by  the  weather  and  cracked  by  the  sun — no 
two  of  'em  will  lie  so  as  to  make  a  close  jint.  They  are  all  divided 
into  sects,  railin,  qoarrdlin,  separatin,  and  agreein  in  nothin,  but 
hatin  each  other.  It  is  aufcil  to  think  on.  Tother  family  will  some 
day  or  other  gather  them  all  up,  put  them  into  a  bundle  and  bind 
them  up  tight,  and  condemn  'em  as  fit  for  nothin  under  the  sun,  but 
the  fire.  Now  he  who  splits  one  of  these  here  aects  by  schism,  or 
he  who  preaches  schism  commits  a  grieveous  sin ;  and  Sam,  if  you 
valy  your  own  peace  of  mind,  have  nothin  to  do  with  such  folks. 

Its  pretty  much  the  same  in  politics.  I  aint  quite  clear  in  my 
conscience,  Sam,  about  our  glorious  revolution.  If  that  are  blood 
was  shed  justly  in  the  rebellion,  then  it  was  the  Lord's  doin,  but  if 
unlawfully,  how  am  I  to  answer  for  my  share  in  it.  I  was  at  Bunker'a 
Hill  (the  most  splended  battle  its  generally  allowed  that  ever  waa 
fought) ;  what  effects  my  ahots  had,  I  can't  tell,  and  I  am  glad  I  can't, 

all  except  one,  Sam,  and  that  shot Here  the  M  gentleman 

became  dreadfully  agitated,  he  shook  like  an  ague  fit,  and  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  rung  his  hands  and  groaned  bitterly. 
I  have  wrastled  with  the  Lord,  Sam,  and  have  prayed  to  him  to  en- 
lighten me  on  that  pint,  and  to  wash  out  the  stain  of  that  are  blood 
from  my  hands.  I  never  told  you  that  are  story,  nor  your  mother 
neither,  for  she  could  not  stand  it,  poor  critter,  she's  kinder 
nervous. 

Well,  Doctor  Warren  (the  first  soldier  of  his  age,  though  he 
never  fought  afore),  commanded  us  all  to  resarve  our  fire  till  the 
British  came  within  pint  blank  shot,  and  we  could  cleverly  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes,  and  we  did  so— ^nd  we  mowed  them  down  like 
grass,  and  we  repeated  our  fire  with  auful  effect.  I  was  among  the 
last  that  remained  behind  the  breastwork,  for  most  on  'em,  arter  the 
second  shot,  cut  and  run  full  split.  The  British  were  close  to  us; 
and  an  officer,  with  his  sword  drawn,  was  leading  on  his  men  and 
eocouragin  them  to  the  charge.  I  could  see  his  features,  he  waa  a 
rael  handsum  man,  I  can  see  him  now  with  his  white  breeches  and 
Uack  gaiters,  and  red  coat,  and  three  corneted  cocked  hat,  as  plain 
as  if  it  was  yesterday,  instead  of  the  year  '75.  Well,  I  took  a  steady 
aim  at  him  and  fired.  He  didn't  move  for  a  space,  and  I  thought  I 
had  missed  him,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  he  sprung  right  straight  up 
an  eend,  his  sword  slipt  through  his  hands  up  to  the  pint,  and  then 
he  fell  flat  on  his  face  atop  of  the  blade,  and  it  came  straight  out 
through  his  back.  He  was  fairly  skivered.  I  never  seed  anything 
06  aoful  since  I  waa  raised,  I  actilly  screamed  out  with  horror— md 
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I  ihrew  away  my  gm  and  jwied  them  that  were  letareatin  over  the 
aeek  to  GharieatowD.  Sam,  that  are  British  oflScer^  if  our  rebellion 
was  oojosty  or  onlawfoi,  was  miudered,  that's  a  fact;  and  the  idee, 
DOW  I  am  growing  old,  haunts  me  day  and  night.  Somelimes  I 
begin  with  the  Stamp  Act,  and  I  go.  over  all  our  grievanoes,  one  by 
one,  and  say  aint  they  a  snficient  justifiealient  Well,  it  ooakes  a 
long  list,  and  I  get  kinder  satisfied,  and  it  appears  as  elear  as  any 
thing.  But  sometimes  there  eome  doubts  in  my  mind  ]ist  like  a 
guest  that*s  not  invited  or  not  expected,  and  takes  you  at  a  short 
like,  and  I  say,  warn't  the  Stamp  Act  repealed,  and  cdaeessions 
made,  and  warn't  oflers  sent  to  setUe  all  fairly *-4nd  I  get  troubled 
and  oneasy  again  ?  And  then  I  say  to  myself,  says  I,  eh  yes,  but 
them  o£fers  came  too  late.  I  do  nothin  now,  when  I  am  aiooe,  hot 
argue  it  over  and  over  agin.  I  actilly  dream  on  that  man  in  my 
sleep  sometimes,  and  then  I  see  him  as  plain  as  if  he  was  afore  me, 
and  I  go  over  it  all  agin  tiU  I  come  to  that  are  shot,  and  then  I  leap 
right  up  in  bed  and  scream  tike  all  vengeance,  and  your  mother, 
poor  old  crittdr,  says,  Sam,  says  she,  what  on  airth  ails  you  to  make 
you  act  so  like  old  Scratch  in  your  sleep— I  do  believe  there's  some- 
thin  or  another  on  your  conscience.  And  I  say,  PoUy  dear,  I  guess 
we're  a  goin  to  have  rain,  for  that  plaguy  cute  rheumatis  has  seized 
my  foot,  and  it  does  antagonize  me  so  I  have  no  peace.  It  always 
does  so  when  its  like  for  a  change.  Dear  heart,  she  says  (the  poor 
simple  criUer),  then  I  guess  I  imd  better  nib  ft,  hMln't  I,fiam?and 
she  crawls  oat  of  bed,  and  gets  her  red  flaonel  pettieoal,  asd  tiibs 
away  at  my  foot  aver  so  long.  Oh,  Sam,  if  she  could  rub  it  out  of 
my  heart  as  easy  as  she  thinks  she  rubs  it  evft  of  my  foot,  I  should 
he  in  peace,  that's  a  fact. 

What's  done,  Sam,  can't  be  hdped,  there  is  no  use  in  cryin  over 
spilt  mUk,  bttt  stiU  one  can't  help  a  tbinkin  on  ii.  But  I  don't  love 
schisms  sod  I  den't  love  rebellion. 

Our levohfttioa  has  made  us  grow  lasler  and  grew  richer;  but, 
Sam,  when  we  were  younger  and  poorer,  we  were  more  pious  and 
more  happy.  We  have  nothin  fixed  either  in  religion  or  politics. 
Wliat  connection  there  ought  to  be  atwaen  Church  and  Slate,  I  am 
not  availed,  but  some  there  ought  io  be  as  aura  as  the  Lord  made 
Hoses.  Religion  when  left  to  itself,  as  with  us^  grows  too  rank  and 
lumnant.  Suckws  «nd  sprouts  and  intersecting  shoots,  and  super- 
Quoiui  weed  make  a  nice  shady  tree  4o  look  atf  but  wbere's  the  frait, 
Samt  thaf  s  the  qa0stioa-«whiere's  the  Mii  B(o;  4he  pride  of  hu- 
man wisdom,  and  ttie  preswnption  jt  breeds,  will  rminate  as.  Jefier- 
sea  WAS  an  infidel,  and  ftvowed  it,  aad  rcalled  it  the  enlightenment  of 
Ike  aga.  Cambridge  College  is  Unitarian ,  cause  it  looks  wise  to  doubt, 
and  <every  drumstick  of  a  boy  ridicnles  ihe  belief  of  his  forefalhers. 
If  our  country  is  to  be  darkened  by  infidelity,  our  fioYornment  defied 
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by  eyeiy  Slate,  and  every  State  ruled  by  mobs— then,  Sam,  *ihe  blood 
we  shed  in  our  revolution  will  be  atoned  for  in  the  blood  and  aufiforing 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  The  murders  of  that  civil  war  will  be  ex- 
piated by  a  political  suicide  of  the  State.' 

I  am  somewhat  of  father's  opinion,  said  the  Clockmaker^  though 
I  don't  go  the  whole  figur  with  him,  but  he  needn't  have  made  such 
an  everlastin  touss  about  fixin  that  are  British  officer's  flint  for  him, 
for  he'd  a  died  of  himself  by  this  time,  I  do  suppose,  if  he  had  a  missed 
his  shot  at  him.  Praps  we  might  have  done  a  little  better,  and  praps 
we  mightn't,  by  sticken  a  little  closer  to  the  old  constitution.  But 
one  thing  I  will  say,  I  think,  arter  all,  your  Colony  Government  is 
about  as  happy  and  as  good  a  one  as  I  know  on.  A  man's  life  and 
property  are  well  protected  here  at  little  cost,  and  he  can  go  where 
he  Ukes  and  do  what  he  likes,  provided  he  don't  trespass  on  his  neigh- 
bour. 

I  guess  that's  enough  for  any  on  us,  now  aint  it? 


CHAPTER  XXXt. 

GULLING  A  BLUB  NOSE. 

I  ALLOT,  said  Mr.  Slick,  that  the  blue-noses  are  the  most  gullibb 
folks  on  the  face  of  the  airth, — ^rigular  soft  horns,  that's  a  fact.  Po- 
liticks and  such  stuff  set  'em  a  gapin,  like  children  in  a  chimbley 
corner  listening  to  tales  of  ghosts,  Salem  witches,  and  Nova  Scotia 
snow  storms ;  and  while  they  stand  starin  and  yawpin,  all  eyes  and 
mouthy  the^  get  their  pockets  picked  of  every  cent  that's  in  'em. 
One  candidate  chap  says, '  Feller  citizens,  this  country  is  goin  to 
the  dogs  hand  over  hand:  look  at  your  rivers,  you  have  no  bridges^ 
at  your  wild  lands,  you  have  no  roads ;  at  your  treasury,  you  hante 
got  a  cent  in  it;  at  your  markets,  things  don't  fetch  nolhin  ;  at  your 
fish,  the  Yankees  ketch  'em  all.  There's  nothin  behind  you  butsuf- 
ferin,  around  you  but  poverty,  afore  you  but  slavery  and  death.  What's 
the  cause  of  this  unheerd  of  awfiil  state  of  things,  ay,  whaVs  the 
cause?  Why  Judges,  and  Banks,  and  Lawyers,  and  gl-eat  folks,  have 
swallered  all  the  money.  They've  got  you  down,  and  they'll  keep 
you  <Jown  to  all  etarnity,  you  and  your  posteriors  arter  you.  Rise  up 
like  men,  arouse  yourselves  like  freemen,  and  elect  me  to  the  Legis- 
latur,  and  I'll  lead  on  the  small  but  patriotic  band,  I'll. put  the  big 
wigs  thro'  their  facins,  I'll  make  'em  shake  in  their  shoes,  I'll  knock 
otf  your  chains  and  make  you  free.'  Well  the  goneys  fall  tu  and  elect 
him,  and  he  desarts  right  away,  with  balls,  rifle,  powder,  horn,  and 
all.    He  promised  too  mtieh. 
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Then  comes  a  rael  good  man,  and  an  everlastin  fine  preacher,  a 
most  a  special  spiritual  man,  renounces  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  preaches  and  prays  day  and  night,  so  kind  to  the  poor,  and  so 
humble,  he  has  no  more  pride  than  a  babe,  and  so  short-handed,  he's 
no  butter  to  his  bread — all  selMenial,  morbTyin  the  flesh.  Well,  as 
soon  as  he  can  work  it,  he  marries  the  richest  gall  in  all  his  flock, 
and  then  his  bread  is  buttered  on  both  sides.  Hepramised  too  much. 

Then  comes  a  Doctor,  and  a  prime  article  he  is  too,  I've  got,  says 
he,  a  screw  augur  emetic  and  hot  crop,  and  if  I  can*t  cure  all  sorts 
o*  things  in  natur  my  name  aint  quack.  Well,  he  turn's  stomach  and 
pocket,  both  inside  out,  and  leaves  poor  blue*nose-*-a  dead  man.  He 
pramUed  too  much. 

Then  comes  a  Lawyer,  an  honest  lawyer,  too,  a  real  wonder  under 
the  sun,  as  straight  as  a  shingle  in  all  his  dealins.  He's  so  honest  he 
can't  bear  to  hear  tel)  of  other  lawyers,  he  writes  agin  'em,  raves 
agin  'em,  votes  agin  'em,  they  are  all  rogues  but  him.  He's  jist  the 
man  to  take  a  case  in  hand,  cause  he  will  see  justice  done.  Well, 
he  wins  his  case,  and  fobs  all  for  costs,  cause  he's  sworn  to  see 
justice  done  to  himself.     He  promised  too  much. 

Then  comes  a  Yankee  Clockmaker  (and  here  Mr.  Slick  looked  up 
and  smiled),  with  his  '  Soft  Sawder,'  and  *  Human  Natur,'  and  he 
sells  clocks  warranted  to  run  from  July  to  Etarnity,  stoppages  included, 
and  I  must  say  they  do  run  as  long  as — as  long  as  wooden  clocks  com- 
monly do,  that's  a  fact.  But  I'll  shew  you  presently  how  I  put  the 
leak  into  'em,  for  here's  a  feller  a  little  bit  ahead  on  us,  whose  flint 
I've  made  up  ray  miind  to  fix  this  while  past.  Here  we  were  nearly 
thrown  out  of  the  waggon,  by  the  breaking  down  of  one  of  those- 
small  wooden  bridges,  which  prove  so  annoying  and  so  dangerous  to 
travellers,  ibid  you  hear  that  are  snap  ?  said  he,  well,  as  sure  as  fate,. 
I'll  break  my  clocks  over  them  etarnal  log  bridges,  if  Old  Clay  clips 
over  them  arter  that  fashion.  Them  are  poles  are  plaguy  treacherous, 
they  are  jist  like  old  Marm  Patience  Doesgood's  teeth,  that  keeps  the 
great  United  Independent  Democratic  Hotel,  at  Squaw  Neck  Creek, 
in  Massachusetts,  one  half  gone,  and  tother  half  rotten  eends. 

I  thought  you  had  disposed  of  your  last  Clock,  said  I,  at  Colchester, 
to  Deacon  Flint.  So  I  did,  he  replied,  the  last  one  I  had  to  sell  to 
Am,  but  1  got  a  few  left  for  other  folks  yet.  Now  there's  a  man  on 
this  road,  one  Leb  Allen,  a  real  genuine  skinflint,  a  proper  close-fisted 
customer  as  you'll  amost  see  any  where,  and  one  that's  not  altogether 
the  straight  thing  in  his  dealin  neither.  He  don't  want  no  one  to  live 
but  himself,  and  he's  mighty  handsum  to  me,  sayin  my  Clocks  are  all 
a  cheat,  and  that  we  ruinate  the  country,  a  drainin  every  drop  of 
money  out  of  it,  a  callin  me  a  Yankee  broom  and  what  not.  But  it 
tante  all  jist  Gospel  that  he  says.  Now  I'll  put  a  Clock  on  him  afore 
he  knows  it,  I'll  go  right  into  him  as  slick  as  a  whistle,  and  play  hinx 
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to  the  6end  of  ny  Mm  like  a  trout.  I'll  havo  a  hook  in  his  gilU,  while 
he's  thinkin  he*8  oaly  ameDin  at  the  bait.  There  he  is  now,  I  be 
darned  if  he  aint^  standin  afore  his  shop  door,  loekin  as  strong  as 
high  proof  Jamaiky ;  I  gaess  Til  whip  oat  of  the  bang  while  he's  a 
lookin  arter  the  spicket,  and  p'raps  he'U  be  none  o'  the  wiser  till  he 
finds  itooty  neither. 

Well  Sqaire,  how  do  yon  do,  said  he,  how's  all  at  home?  Reason- 
able well,  I  give  you  thanks,  won't  yoa  aUghtt  Can't  lo-day,  said 
Mr.  Slick,  I'm  in  a  oonsideraMe  of  a  hurry  to  katch  the  packet,  have 
you  any  commands  for  Sow  Westt  I'm  goin  lo  the  Island,  and 
across  the  Bay  to  Windsor^  Any  word  that  way?  No,  says  Mr. 
Allen,  none  that  I  can  think  on,  unless  it  be  to  inquire  how  boiler's 
goin;  they  tell  me  cheese  is  down,  and  produosof  all  kind  particular 
dull  this  fkll.  Well,  I'm  glad  I  can  tell  yon  that  question,  said  Slick, 
Ibr  I  don't  calcaiate  to  return  to  these  parts,  butler  is  rtsin  a  cent  or 
two;  I  put  mine  off  mind  at  ten-^nce.  Don't  return  1  possible! 
why,  how  you  talk?  Have  you  done  with  the  clock  trade?  I  guesa 
I  ha?e,  it  tanta  worth  foUerin  now.  Most  time,  said  the  other, 
laughin,  for  by  all  accoonts  the  clocks  warn't  worth  hayin,  and  most 
Marnaldear  too,  folks  begin  lo  gettheir  eyes  open.  Itwam't  needed 
in  your  case,  said  Mr.  Slick,  with  that  peculiarly  composed  manner 
that  indicates  suppressed  feeding,  for  you  were  always  wide  awake» 
if  III  the  folks  had  cut  their  eye  teeth  as  airly  as  you  did,  there'd  be 
plaguy  few  clodLS  sold  in  these  parte,  I  reckon.  But  you  are  right, 
Squire,  you  may  say  that,  they  actually  were  not  worth  hayin,  and 
that's  the  truth.  The  fact  is,  said  he,  throwin  down  his  reins,  and 
affecHn  a  most  confidential  tone,  I  (elt  almost  ashamed  of  them  my- 
self I  tell  you.  The  fong  and  short  of  the  matter  is  jist  this,  they 
dM'l  make  no  good  ones  now-^-days  no  more,  for  they  calculate 'em 
for  ibipping  atid  not  for  home  use.  I  was  all  struck  up  of  a  heap 
when  I  seed  the  last  lot  I  got  from  the  States.  I  was  properly  bit 
by  them,  you  may  depend ;  they  didn't  pay  cost,  for  I  couldnH  re- 
commend them  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  I  must  say  1  do  like 
a  fair  deal,  for  I'm  strait  up  and  down,  and  \oye  to  go  right  ahead, 
that's  a  fact.  Did  you  ever  see  them  I  fetched  when  I  first  came,  them 
I  sold  over  the  Bay?  No,  said  Mr.  Allen,  I  can't  say  I  did.  Well, 
continued  he,  they  ftfere  a  prime  article,  I  tell  you,  no  mistake  there, 
fit  for  any  market,  it's  generally  allowed  there  aint  the  beat  of  them 
to  be  found  any  where.  If  you  want  a  clock,  and  eon  lay  your  hands 
on  one  of  them,  I  advise  you  not  to  let  go  the  chance;  you'll  know 
'em  by  the  Lowell  mark,  for  they  were  all  made  at  Judge  Beler*s 
factory.  Squire  Shopody,  down  to  Five  Islands,  axed  me  to  get  him 
one,  and  a  special  job  I  had  of  it,  near  about  more  sarch  alter  it  than 
it  was  worth,  but  I  did  get  him  one,  and  a  particular  hansum  one  it 
'%  copald  and  gilt  superior.    I  guess  it's  worth  ary  half-dozen  io^ 
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these  parts,  let  tothen  be  where  they  may.  If  I  could  a  p)t  supplied^ 
with  the  like  o*  them,  I  coaM  a  made  a  gtand  spec  out  of  them,  for 
they  took  at  once,  and  went  off  quick.  HaTO  you  got  it  with  you, 
said  Mr.  Allen,  I  should  Uke  to  see  it.  Yes,  I  have  it  here,  all  done 
up  in  tow,  M  snug  as  a  bird's  egg,  to  keep  it  from  jarrin,  for  it  hurts 
*em  eonsumedly  to  jolt  'em  over  them  are  eternal  wooden  bridges. 
But  it's  no  use  to  takeitout,  it  aint  for  sale,  its  bespoke,  and  I  wouldn't 
take  the  same  trouble  to  get  another  for  twenty  dollars.  The  only 
one  that  I  know  of  that  there's  any  chance  of  gettin,  is  one  that  In- 
crease Crane  has  up  to  Wilmot,  they  say  he's  a  sellin  off. 

After  a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  Mr  SUck  unpacked  the  clock,  but 
protaated  against  his  asking  for  it,  for  it  was  not  for  sale.  It  was 
then  exhibited,  every  part  explained  and  praised,  as  new  in  invention 
and  perfect  in  workmanship.  Now  Mr.  Allen  had  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  Squire  Shepody's  taste,  judgment,  and  saving  knowledge; 
and,  as  it  was  the  last  and  only  chance  of  getting  a  clock  of  such  su- 
perior quality,  he  oflered  to  take  it  at  the  price  the  squire  was  to  have 
it,  at  seven  pounds  ten  shillings.  But  Mr.  Slick  vowed  he  couldn't 
part  with  it  at  no  rate,  he  didn't  know  where  he  could  get  the  like 
agin  (for  he  wam't  quite  sure  about  Increase  Grane*s),  and  the  Squire 
woqU  be  confounded  disappointed,  he  couldn't  think  of  it.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  difBculties,  rose  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Allen,  his  offers  ad-* 
vanced  to  Si.  to  8/.  lOs.,  to  9t.  I  vow,  said  Mr.  Slick.  I  wish  1 
hadn't  let  on  that  I  had  it  at  all.  I  don't  ^ike  to  refuse  you,  but 
where  am  I  to  get  the  Uke.  After  much  discussion  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, he  consented  to  part  with  the  clock,  though  with  great  apparent 
reluctance,  and  pocketed  the  money  with  a  protest  that,  cost  what  it 
would,  he  should  have  to  procure  another,  for  he  couldn't  think  of 
potttng  the  Squire's  pipe  out  arter  that  fashion,  for  he  was  a  very 
clever  man,  and  as  fair  as  a  boot-jack. 

Now,  said  Mr.  Slick,  as  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  that  are  feller  is 
properly  sarved,  he  got  the  most  (inferior  article  I  had,  and  I  jist 
doubled  the  price  on  him.  It's  a  pity  he  should  be  a  tellin  of  lies  of 
the  Yankees  all  the  time,  Chis  will  help  him  now  to  a  little  grain  of 
troth.  Then  mimicking  his  voice  and  manner,  he  repeated  A.llen*s. 
words  with  a  strong  nasal  twang,  *  Most  time  for  you  to  give  over  the. 
clock  trade,  I  guess,  for  by  all  accounts  they  ain't  worth  bavin,  and. 
most  infarnel  dear,  (oo,  folks  begin  to  get  their  eyes  open.'  Better 
for  you,  if  you'd  a  had  your*n  open  I  reckon;  a  joke  is  a  joke  but  I 
conoait  you'll  find  that  no  joke.  The  next  time  you  tell  stories  about 
Yankee  pedtars,  put  the  wooden  clock  in  with  the  wooded  punkiu 
seeds,  and  Hitkory  hams,  will  you?  The  blue-noses.  Squire,  are  all 
like^Zeb  Allen,  they  think  they  know  every  thing,  but  they  get  gulled 
from  year'iB  eend  to  year's  eend .  They  expect  too  much  from  others, 
iUd  do  too  Ifttle  for  themselves.   They  actilly  expecl  the  siio  to  shine. 
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and  the  rain  to  fall,  through  their  little  Houae  of  Assembly.  What 
have  you  done  for  us?  they  keep  axin  their  members.  Who  did  you 
spunk  up  to  last  Session?  jist  as  if  all  legislation  consisted  in  attackin 
some  half-dozen  puss-proud  folks  at  Halifax,  who  are  jist  as  big  noo- 
dles as  they  be  themselves.  Your  hear  nothin  but  politics,  politics, 
politics,  one  everlastin  sound  of  give,  give,  give.  If  I  was  Governor 
I'd  give  'em  the  butt  eend  of  my  mind  on  the  subject,  Td  crack  their 
pates  till  I  let  some  light  in  'em  if  it  was  me,  I  know.  I'd  say  to 
the  members,  don't  come  down  here  to  Halifax  with  your  long  lock- 
rums  about  politics,  makin  a  great  touss  about  nothin ;  but  open  the 
country,  foster  agricultur,  encourage  trade,  incorporate  companies, 
make  bridges,  facilitate  conveyance,  and  above  all  things  make  a 
railroad  from  Windsor  to  HaUfax;  and  mind  what  I  tell  you  now» 
write  it  down  for  fear  you  should  forget  it,  for  it's  a  fact;  and  if  you 
don't  believe  me,  I'll  lick  you  till  you  do,  for  there  ain't  a  word  of  a 
lie  in  it,  by  Gum :  *  One  stich  roork  as  the  Wtndaor  Bridge^  is  worth 
all  your  laws,  votes  ^  speeches^  and  resolutions,for  the  last  ten  yecsrs^ 
if  tied  up  and  put  into  a  meal  hag  together.  If  it  tante  I  hope  I 
may  be  shot,* 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TOO  MANY  IRONS  IN  THE  HRE. 

We  had  a  pleasant  sail  of  three  hours  from  Parrsborough  to 
Windsor.  The  arrivals  and  departures  by  water,  are  regulated  at 
this  place  by  the  tide,  and  it  was  sunset  before  we  reached  Mrs. 
Wilcox's  comfortable  inn.  Here,  as  at  other  places,  Mr.  Slick 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home ;  and  he  pointed  to  a  wooden  clock, 
as  a  proof  of  his  successful  and  extended  trade,  and  of  the  universal 
influence  of '  soft  sawder,'  and  a  knowledge  of '  human  natqr.'  Tak- 
ing out  a  penknife,,  lie  cut  off  a  splinter  from  a  stick  of  firewood,  and 
balancing  himself  on  one  leg  of  his  chair,  by  the  aid  of  his  right  foot, 
commenced  his  favourite  amusement  of  whittling,  which  he  generally 
pursued  in  silence.  Indeed  it  appeared  to  have  become  with  him  an 
indispensable  accompaniment  of  reflection. 

He  sat  in  this  abstracted  manner,  until  he  had  manufactured  into 
delicate  shavings  the  whole  of  his  raw  material,  when  he  very  de- 
liberately resumed  a  position  of  more  ease  and  security,  by  resting 
his  chair  on  two  logs  instead  of  one,  and  putting  both  his  feet  on  the 
mantel-piece.  Then,  lighting  his  cigar,  he  said  in  his  usual  quiet 
manner,  There's  a  plaguy  sight  of  truth  in  them  are  old  proverbs. 
They  arc  distilled  facts  steamed  down  to  an  essence.    They  are  like 
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portable  soup,  an  amazin  deal  of  matter  in  a  small  compass.  They 
are  what  I  valy  most,  experience.  Father  used  to  say,  I'd  as  li?es 
have  an  old  homespun,  self-taught  doctor  as  are  a  Professor  in  the 
Collie  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York  to  attend  me;  for  what  they  do 
know,  they  know  by  experience  and  not  by  books ;  and  experience  is 
every  thing ;  it's  hearin,  and  seein,  and  tryin,  and  arter  that  a  feller 
must  be  a  born  fool  if  he  don't  know.  Thafs  the  beauty  of  old  pro- 
verbs ;  they  are  as  (rue  as  a  plum  line,  and  as  short  and  sweet  as 
sugar  candy.  Now  when  you  come  to  see  all  about  this  country 
you'll  find  the  truth  of  that  are  one — '  a  man  that  has  too  many  irons 
in  ihejlre^  is  plaguy  qpt  to  get  some  on  'em  burnt.' 

Do  you  recollect  that  are  tree  I  show'd  you  to  Parrsboro',  it  was 
all  covered  with  black  yfcno&s,  like  a  wart  rubbed  with  caustic.  Well, 
the  plum  trees  had  the  same  disease  a  few  years  ago,  and  they  all 
died,  and  the  cherry  trees  I  concait  will  go  for  it  too.  The  farms 
here  are  all  covered  with  the  same  *  black  knobs^  and  they  do  look 
like  old  scratch.  If  you  see  a  place  all  gone  to  wrack  and  ruin,  it's 
mortgaged  you  may  depend.  The  ^black  knob*  is  on  it.  My  plan, 
you  know,  is  to  ax  leave  to  put  a  clock  in  a  house,  and  let  it  be  till  I 
return.  I  never  say  a  word  about  sellin  it,  for  I  know  when  I  come 
back,  they  won't  let  it  go  arter  they  are  once  used  to  it.  Well,  when 
I  first  came,  I  knowed  no  one,  and  I  was  forced  to  inquire  whether 
a  man  was  good  for  it,  afore  I  left  it  with  him ;  so  I  made  a  pint  of 
axin  all  about  every  man's  place  that  lived  on  the  road.  Who  lives 
up  there  in  the  big  house?  says  I— -it's  a  nice  location  that,  pretty 
considerable  improvements,  them.  Why,  Sir,  that's  A.  B.'s;  he 
was  well  to  do  in  the  world  once,  carried  a  stiff  upper  lip  and  keered 
for  no  one ;  he  was  one  of  our  grand  aristocrats,  wore  a  long-tailed 
coat,  and  a  ruffled  shirt,  but  he  must  take  to  ship  buildin,  and  has 
gone  to  the  dogs.  Oh,  said  I,  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  Well, 
the  next  farm,  where  the  pigs  are  in  the  potatoe  field,  whose  is  that? 
Oh,  Sir,  that's  C.  D's. ;  he  was  a  considerable  fore-handed  farmer, 
as  any  in  our  place,  but  he  sot  up  for  an  Assembly-man,  and  opened 
a  Store,  and  things  went  agin  him  some-how,  he  had  no  luck  arter- 
wards.  I  hear  his  place  is  mortgaged,  and  they've  got  him  cited  in 
chancery.  '  The  black  knob'  is  on  him,  said  I.  The  black  what, 
Sir?  says  blue^nose.  Nothin,  says  I.  But  the  next,  who  improves 
that  house  ?  Why  that's  £.  F's, ;  he  was  the  greatest  larmer  in  these 
parts,  another  of  the  aristocracy,  had  a  most  noble  stock  o'  cattle, 
and  the  matter  of  some  hundreds  out  in  jint  notes ;  well,  he  took  the 
contract  for  beef  with  the  troops;  and  he  fell  astarn,  so  I  guess  it's  a 
gone  goose  with  him.  He's  heavy  mortgaged.  'Too  many  irons 
agin,'  said  I.  Who  lives  to  the  loft  there?  that  man  has  a  most 
special  fine  intervale,  and  a  grand  orchard  too,  he  must  be  a  good 
mark  that.    Well,  he  was  once.  Sir,  a  few  years  ago;  but  he  built  a 
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fattiB  mlHy  and  a  cardin  mill,  and  pulopa  lumbereatablishment,  and 
apecuiated  in  the  West  Indy  line,  but  the  dam  was  carried  away  by 
the  freshets,  the  lumber  fell,  and  faitli  be  fell  too;  he*8  shot  up,  he 
han't  been  see'd  these  two  years,  his  farm  is  a  common,  and  (airly 
run  out.  Oh,  said  I,  I  understand  now,  my  man,  these  folks  had 
too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  you  see,  and  some  on  *em  have  got  burnt. 
I  neTer  heerd  tell  of  it,  says  Mue-nose;  they  might,  but  not  to  my 
knowledge ;  and  he  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  ask 
the  meanin  of  it,  but  didn*t  like  to.  Arter  that  I  axed  no  mo  re  ques- 
tions ;  I  knew  a  mortgaged  farm  as  far  as  I  could  see  it.  There  was 
a  strong  family  likeness  in  'em  all— ttie  sume  ugly  features,  the  same 
€ast  0*  countenance.  The  *  black  knob'  was  discernible-^here  was 
no  mistake— barn  doors  broken  ofl^fences  burnt  up— glass  out  of 
windows — more  white  crt^s  than  green  and  both  lookin  weedy — 
no  wood  pile,  no  sarce  garden,  no  compost,  no  stock — moss  in  the 
mowin  lands,  thistles  in  the  ploughed  lands,  and  neglect  every  where 
— skinnin  had  commenced — takin  all  out  and  puttin  nothin  in — gitUn 
feady  (or  a  move,  so  eu  to  leave  notldn  lehind.  Flittin  time  had 
come.  Foregatherin,  for  foreclosin.  Preparin  to  curse  and  quit. — 
That  beautiful  river  we  came  up  to  day,  what  superfine  farms  it  has 
on  both  sides  of  it,  hante  itt  Its  a  sight  to  behold.  Our  folks  havo  no 
notion  of  such  a  country  so  (ar  down  east,  beyond  creation  most,  as 
Nova  Scotia  is.  If  I  was  to  draw  op  an  account  of  it  for  the  Slickvllle 
Gazette,  I  guess  few  iroold  accept  it  as  a  bonA  fide  draft,  without 
some  sponsible  man  to  indorse  it,  that  wamt  given  to  flammiii. 
They'd  say  there  was  a  land  speorfation  to  the  bottom  of  it,  or  a 
water  privilege  to  put  into  the  market,  or  a  plaister  rock  to  get  oflT, 
or  some  such  scheme.  They  would,  I  snore.  But  I  hope  I  may 
never  see  daylight  agin,  if  there's  sich  a  eountry  In  all  our  great 
nation  as  the  «i-cinity  of  Windsor. 

Now  it's  jist  as  like  as  not,  some  goney  of  a  bloe-^ose,  that  see'd 
us  from  his  fields,  sailtn  up  (Ml  split,  with  a  fair  wind  on  the  packet, 
went  right  off  home  and  said  to  his  wife,  *  Now  do  for  gracious  sake, 
mother,  jist  look  here,  and  see  how  slick  them  folks  go  along ;  and 
that  Captain  has  nothin  to  do  all  day,  but  sit  straddle  legs  across  his 
tiller,  and  order  about  his  sailors,  or  talk  like  a  gentleman  to  his 
passengers :  hcTs  got  most  as  easy  a  time  of  it  as  Ami  Cuttle  has, 
since  he  took  up  the  fur  trade,  a  snarin  rabbits.  I  guess  I'll  buy  a 
vessel,  and  leave  the  lads  to  do  the  pk>win  and  little  chores,  they've 
growd  up  now  to  be  considerable  lumps  of  boys.'  Well,  away  he'll 
go,  hot  foot  (for  I  know  the  critters  better  nor  they  know  ttiemselres), 
and  he'll  go  and  buy  some  old  wrack  of  a  vessel,  to  carry  plaistor, 
^nd  mortgage  his  farm  to  pay  for  her.  The  vessel  will  jam  him  up 
tight  for  repairs  and  new  rlggin,  and  the  Sheriff  will  soon  pay  him  a 
visit  (and  he's  a  most  particular  troublesome  visitor  that;  if  he  onco 
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only  gets  a  slight  how-d'ye-do  acquaiotancey  he  becomes  so  amazin 
intimate  afterwards,  a  comin  in  without  knockin,  and  a  runnin  in 
and  out  at  all  hours,  and  makin  so  plaguy  free  and  easy,  tt*8  about 
as  much  as  a  bargain  if  you  can  get  clear  of  him  afterwards).  Be- 
nipt  by  the  tide,  and  benipt  by  the  Sheriff,  the  vessel  makes  short- 
work  with  him.  Well,  the  upshot  is,  the  farm  gets  neglected,  while 
Captain  Cuddy  is  to  sea  a  drogin  of  plaister.  The  thistles  run  over 
his  grain  fields^  his  cattle  run  over  his  hay  land,  the  interest  runs 
over  its  time,  the  mortgage  runs  over  all,  and  at  last  he  jist  runs 
over  to  the  lines  to  Eas^xNrt,  himself.  And  when  he  finds  himself 
there,  a  standin  in  the  street,  near  Major  Pine's  tavern,  with  bis  hands 
in  his  trowser  pockets,  a  chasin  of  a  stray  shillin  from  one  end  of 'em 
to  another,  afore  he  can  catch  it,  to  swap  for  a  dinner,  wont  {he  look 
like  a  rivin  distracted  fool,  that's  aH?  He'll  feel  about  as  streidLed  as 
I  did  once,  a  ridin  down  the  St.  John  river.  It  was  the  fore  part  of 
If  arch— I'd  been  up  to  Fredericton  a  speculatin  in  a  small  matter  of 
lumber,  and  was  returnin  to  the  city  a  gallopin  along  on  one  of  old 
Buntin's  horses,  on  the  ice,  and  all  at  once  I  missed  my  horse,  he 
went  right  slap  in  and  slid  under  the  ice  out  of  sight  as  quick  as 
wink,  and  there  I  was  a  standin  all  alone.  Well,  says  I,  what  the 
dogs  has  become  of  my  horse  and  port  mantle?  they  have  given 
me  a  proper  dodge,  that's  a  fact.  That  is  a  narrer  squeak,  it  fairly 
bangs  all.  Well,  I  guess  he'll  feel  near  about  as  ugly,  when  he  finds 
himself  brought  up  all  standin  that  way ;  and  it  will  come  so  sudden 
on  him,  he'll  say,  why  it  aint  possible  I've  lost  farm  and  vessel  both, 
in  tu  tu's  that  way,  but  I  dont  see  neither  on  'em.  Eastport  is  near 
about  all  made  up  of  folks  who  have  had  to  cut  and  run  for  it. 

I  was  down  there  last  fall,  and  who  should  I  see  but  Thomas 
Rigby,  of  Windsor.  He  knew  me  the  minit  he  laid  eyes  upon  me, 
for  I  had  sold  him  a  clock  the  summer  afore.  (I  got  paid  for  it, 
though,  for  I  see'd  he  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  not  to  get  some 
OD  'em  burnt ;  and  besides,  I  knew  every  fall  and  spring  the  wind 
set  io  for  the  lines,  from  Windsor,  very  strong— a  regular  trade  wind 
— «  sort  of  monshune,  that  blows  all  one  way,  for  a  long  time  with- 
out shiftin.)  Well,  I  felt  proper  sorry  for  him,  for  he  was  a  very 
clever  man,  and  looked  cut  up  dreadfidly,  and  amazin  down  in  the 
mouth.  Why,  says  I,  possible!  is  that  yon,  Mr.  Rigby?  why,  a9 
I  am  alive!  if  that  aint  my  old  friend — ^why  how  do  you  do? 
Hearty,  I  thank  you,  said  he,  how  be  you?  Reasonable  well,  I 
give  you  thanks,  says  I ;  but  what  on  airth  brought  you  here?  Why, 
says  he,  Mr.  SKck,  I  couldn't  well  avoid  it ;  times  are  uncommon 
dun  over  the  bay;  there's  nothin  stirrin  there  this  year,  and  never 
will  I'm  thinkin.  No  mortal  soul  eon  live  in  Nova  Scotia^  I  do  be- 
lieve  that  our  country  was  made  of  a  Saturday  night,  arter  air  th9 
rest  of  the  Universe  was  finished.    One  half  of  it  has  got  all  the; 
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ballast  of  Noah's  ark  thrown  out  there ;  and  the  other  half  is  eat  ttp 
by  Bankers,  Lawyers,  and  other  great  folks.  All  our  money  goes  to 
pay  salaries,  and  a  poor  man  has  no  chance  at  all.  Well,  says  I, 
are  you  done  up  stock  and  fluke— a  total  wrack?  No,  says  he,  I 
4iaye  two  hundred  pounds  left  yet  to  the  good,  but  my  farm,  stock, 
and  utensils,  them  young  blood  horses,  and  the  bran  new  yessel  I 
was  a  buildin,  are  all  gone  to  pot,  swept  as  clean  as  a  thrashin  floor, 
that's  a  fact;  Shark  and  Co.  took  all.  Well,  says  I,  do  you  know 
the  reason  of  all  that  misfortin  ?  Oh,  says  he,  any  fool  can  tell  that ; 
bad  times  to  be  sure— every  thing  has  turned  agin  the  country,  the 
banks  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  much  good  may  it  do  'em. 
Well,  says  I,  what's  the  reason  the  banks  don't  eat  us  up  too,  for  I 
guess  they  are.  as  hungry  as  yourn  be,  and  no  way  particular  about 
their  food  neither,  considerable  sharp  set— cut  like  razors,  you  may 
depend.  I'll  tell  you,  says  I,  how  you  got  that  are  slide,  that  sent 
you  heels  over  head — *  You  had  too  many  irons  m  the  fire.*  You 
hadn't  ought  to  have  taken  hold  of  ship  buildin  at  all,  you  knowed 
nothin  about  it ;  you  should  have  stuck  to  your  farm,  and  your  farm 
would  have  stuck  to  you.  Now  go  back,  afore  you  spend  your  money, 
go  up  to  Douglas,  and  you'll  buy  as  good  a  farm  for  two- hundred 
pounds  as  what  you  lost,  and  see  to  that,  and  to  that  only,  and  you'll 
grow  rich.  As  for  Banks,  they  can't  hurt  a  country  no  great,  I 
guess,  except  by  breakin,  and  I  concait  there's  no  fear  of  yourn 
breakin ;  and  as  for  lawyers,  and  them  kind  o*  heavy  coaches,  give 
'em  half  the  road,  and  if  they  run  agin  you,  take  the  law  of  'em. 
Undmdedf  unrermttm  attentian  paid  to  one  thing^  in  nmety-nine 
eases  out  of  a  hundred^  will  ensure  success ;  but  you  know  the  old 
sayin  about '  too  many  irons* 

Now,  says  I,  Mr.  Rigby,  what  o'clock  is  it?  Why,  says  he,  the 
moon  is  up  a  piece,  I  guess  its  seven  o'clock  or  thereabouts.  I  sup- 
pose its  time  to  be  a  movin.  Stop,,  says  I,  jist  ^ome  with  me,  I  got 
a  real  natoral  curiosity  to  show  you — such  a  thing  as  you  never  laid 
your  eyes  on  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  know.  So  we  walked  along  towards 
the  beach;  Now,  says  I,  look  at  that  are  man,  old  Lunar,  and  his 
son,  a  sawin  plank  by  moonlight,  for  that  are  vessel  on  the  stocks 
there;  come  agin  to  morrow  mornin  afore  you  can  cleverly  discam 
objects  the  matter  of  a  yard  or  so  afore  you,  and  you'll  find  'em  at  it 
agin.  I  guess  that  vessel  won't  ruinate  those  folks.  They  know 
their  business  and  stick  to  it.  Well,  away  went  Rigby,  considerable 
sulky  (for  he  had  no  notion  that  it  was  his  own  fault,  he  laid  all  the 
blame  on  the  folks  to  Halifax),  but  I  guess  he  was  a  little  grain 
posed,  for  back  he  went,  and  bought  to  Sowack,  where  I  hear  he  has 
a  better  farm  than  he  had  afore. 

I  mind  once  wc  had  an  Irish  gall  as  a  dairy  help;  well,  we  had  a 
wicked  devil  of  a  cow,  and  she  kicked  over  the  milk  pail,  apd  in  ran 
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Dora,  and  swore  the  Bogle  did  it;  jist  so  poor  Rigby,  he  wouldn't 
allow  it  was  nateral  causes,  but  laid  it  all  to  politics.  Talkin  of  Dora, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  galls,  for  she  warnt  a  bad  lookin  heifer  that; 
my  I  what  an  eye  she  had,  and  I  concaited  she  had  a  particular 
small  foot  and  ankle  too,  when  I  helped  her  up  once  into  the  hay 
mow,  to  sarch  for  eggs ;  but  I  can't  exactly  say,  for  when  she  brought 
'em  in,  mother  shook  her  head  and  said  it  was  dangerous;  she  said 
she  might  fall  through  and  hurt  herself,  and  always  sent  old  Snow 
arterwards.  She  was  a  considerable  of  a  long  headed  woman,  was 
mother,  she  could  see  as  far  ahead  as  most  folks.  She  warn' t  born 
yesterday,  I  guess.  But  that  are  proverb  is  true  as  respects  the  galls 
too.  Whenever  you  see  one  on  'em  with  a  whole  lot  of  sweethearts, 
its  an  even  chance  if  she  gets  married  to  any  on  'em.  One  cools 
off,  and  another  cools  off,  and  before  she  brings  any  one  on  'em  to 
the  right  weldin  heat,  the  coal  is  gone  and  the  fire  is  out.  Then  she 
may  blow  and  blow  till  she's  tired ;  she  may  blow  up  a  dust,  but  the 
deuce  of  a  flame  can  she  blow  up  agin,  to  save  her  soul  alive.  I 
never  see  a  clover  lookin  gall  in  danger  of  that,  I  don't  long  to  whisper 
in  her  ear,  you  dear  little  critter,  you,  take  care,  you  have  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire ^  some  on  'em  will  get  atone  eoldy  andtother  ones  wUl 
get  burnt  so^  they'll  never  be  no  good  in  natur. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

WINDSOR  AND  THE  PAR  WEST. 

The  next  morning  the  Clockmaker  proposed  to  take  a  drive  round 
the  neighbourhood.  You  hadn't  ought,  says  he,  to  be  in  a  hurry; 
you  should  see  the  viclmty  of  this  location ;  there  aint  the  beat  of  it 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

While  the  servants  were  harnessing  old  Clay,  we  went  to  see  a  new 
bridge,  which  had  recently  been  erected  over  the  Avon  River.  That, 
said  he,  is  a  splendid  thing.  A  New  Yorker  built  it,  and  the  folks 
in  St.  John  paid  for  it.  You  mean  of  Halifax,  said  I ;  St.  John  is  in 
the  other  province.  I  mean  what  I  say,  he  replied,  and  it  is  a  cre- 
dit to  New  Brunswick.  No,  Sir,  the  Halifax  folks  neither  know  nor 
keer  much  about  the  country — they  wouldn't  take  hold  on  it,  and  if 
they  had  a  waited  for  them,  it  would  have  been  one  while  afore  they 
got  a  bridge,  I  tell  you.  They've  no  spirit,  and  plaguy  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  country,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  reason  on  it.  There  are 
a  good  'many  people  there  fitnn  other  parts,  and  always  have  been, 
who  come  to  make  money  and  nothin  else,  who  don't  call  it  home, 
and  don't  feel  to  home,  and  who  intend  to  up  killoch  and  off,  as  80on 
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as  they  have  made  their  ned  oaiof  the  blue  noses.  They  have  got 
aboat  as  much  regard  for  the  couutry  ai  a  pedkr  haa,  who  trudges 
aloogwith  a  pack  on  his  hack.  He  tealkB^  cause  he  intends  to  ridd 
at  last ;  trusts,  cause  he  intends  to  sii«  at  last;  smUes^  cause  he  in- 
tends to  cheat  at  last ;  saoes  aU,  cause  he  intends  to  moce  all  at  last. 
Its  actiily  overrun  with  transient  paupers^  and  transient  speculators, 
and  these  last  grumbleand  growl  like  a  bear  With  a  sore  head,  the  whole 
blessed  time,  at  every  thing;  and  can  hardly  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
their  bead,  while  they're  fobbin  your  money  hand  over  hand.  These 
critters  (eel  no  interest  in  any  thing  but  cent,  per  cent. ;  they  deaden 
public  spirit;  they  han't  got  none  themselves,  and  they  larf  at  it  in 
others ;  and  when  you  add  their  numbers  to  the  timid  ones,  the  stingy 
ones,  the  ignorant  ones,  and  the  poor  ones  that  are  to  be  found  in 
every  place,  why  the  few  smart  spirited  ones  that's  left,  are  too  few  to 
do  any  thing,  and  so  nothin  is  done.  It  appears  to  me  if  I  was  a  bloe- 

nose  I'd ;  but  thank  fortin  I  ain't,  so  I  says  nothin — ^but  there  is 

somethin  that  ain't  altogether  jist  right  in  this  country,  that's  a  fact. 

But  what  a  country  this  Bay  country  is,  isn't  itT  Look  at  that 
medder,  bean' t  it  lovely  T  The  Prayer  Eyes  of  Illanoy  are  the  top  of 
the  ladder  with  us,  but  these  dykes  take  the  shine  off  them  by  a  long 
chalk,  that's  sartin.  The  land  in  our  iar  west,  it  is  generally  allowed 
can't  be  no  better ;  what  you  plant  is  sure  to  grow  and  yield  well,  and 
food  is  so  cheap,  you  can  live  there  for  half  nothin.  But  it  don't 
agree  with  us  New  England  folks ;  we  don't  enjoy  good  health  there ; 
and  what  in  the  world  is  the  use  of  food,  if  you  have  such  an  etamal 
dyspepsy  you  can't  disgest  it.  A  man  can  hardly  live  there  till  next 
grass,  afore  he  is  in  the  yaller  leaf.  Just  like  one  of  our  bran  new 
vessels  built  down  in  Maine,  of  best  hackmatack,  or  what's  better 
still,  of  our  rael  American  live  oak  (and  that^s  allowed  to  be  about 
the  best  in  the  world ) ,  send  her  off  to  the  West  Indies,  and  let  her 
lie  there  awhile,  and  the  worms  will  riddle  her  bottom  all  ftill  of  boles 
like  a  tin  cullender,  or  a  board  with  a  grist  of  duck  shot  thro*  it,  you 
wouldn't  believe  what  a  bore  they  be.  Well,  that's  jist  the  case  with 
the  western  climate.  The  heat  takes  the  solder  out  of  the  knees  «nd 
elt)ows,  weakens  the  joints,  and  makes  the  firame  ricketty. 

Besides,  we  like  the  smell  of  the  Salt  Water,  it  seems  kinder  nateral 
to  us  New  Englanders.  We  can  make  more  a.  plowin  of  the  seas, 
than  plowin  of  a  prayer  eye.  It  would  take  a  bottom  near  about  as 
long  as  Connecticut  river,  to  raise  wheat  enough  to  buy  the  cargo 
of  a  Nantucket  whaler,  or  a  Salem  tea  ship.  And  then  to  leave  one*s 
folks,  and  nstthe  place  where  one  was  raised  halter  broke,  and  train- 
ed to  go  in  gear,  and  exchange  all  the  comforts  of  the  old  States,  for 
them  are  new  ones,  don't  seem  to  go  down  w^ll  at  all.  Why,  the 
very  sight  of  the  Yankee  galls  is  good  for^sore  eyes,  the  dear  little 
critters,  they  do  look  so  scrumptious,  I  tell  you,  with  their  cheeks 
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bloomin  like  a  red  rose  budded  on  a  white  one,  anfl  their  eyte  like 
Mrs.  Adams's  diamonds  ( that  folks  say  shine  a^  well  in  the  dark  as 
in  the  light] »  neck  like  a  swan,  lips  i;hock  fUH  of  kisses-^lickl  it 
Caiirly  makes  one's  month  water  to  think  on  'efai.  But  it's  no  use 
talkin,  they  are  just  made  critters,  that's  a  fact,  full  of  health,  and 
iife«  and  beadty, — now,  t6  change  them  are  splendid  white  ^atet 
lilies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  for  the  yaller  crocUsS^s  of 
lilanoy,  is  what  we  don't  like.  It  goes  most  confoundedly  agin  the 
grain,  I  tell  you;  Poor  critters,  when  they  get  ilway  back  there, 
they  grow  as  thin  as  a  sawed  lath,  their  little  peepers  are  as  dull  aH 
a  boiled  codfish,  their  skin  looks  like  yaller  fever,  and  they  seem  all 
mouth  like  a  crdcodile.  And  that's  not  the  worst  of  It  neither,  for 
when  a  woman  begins  to  grow  sailer  it's  all  over  with  her;  she's  up 
a  tree  then  yon  may  depend,  there's  no  mistake.  You  can  no  more 
bring  back  her  bloom,  than  you  can  the  colour  to  a  leaf  the  frost  has 
touched  in  the  falL  Its  gone  goose  with  her,  that's  a  fact.  And 
that's  not  all,  for  the  temper  is  plaguy  apt  to  change  with  the 
cheek  too.  When  the  freshness  of  youth  is  on  the  move,  the  sweet- 
ness of  temper  is  amazin  apt  to  start  along  with  it.  A  bilious  cheek 
and  a  sour  temper  are  like  the  Siamese  twins,  there's  a  nateral  cord 
of  union  atween  them.  The  one  is  a  sign  board,  with  the  name  of 
the  firm  written  on  it  in  big  letters.  He  that  don't  know  this, 
can't  read,  I  ^uess.  It's  no  use  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  ^e  all 
know,  but  it's  easier  said  than  done  that.  Women  kind,  and  espe- 
cially single  folks,  will  take  on  dreadful  at  the  fadin  of  their  roses, 
and  their  frettin  only  seems  to  make  the  thorns  look  sharper.  Our 
minister  used  to  say  to  sistor  Sail  ( and  when  she  was  young  she 
was  a  rael  witch,  amost  an  eretlastin  sweet  girl ),  Sally,  he  used 
to  say,  now's  the  time  to  larn,  when  you  are  young ;  store  your 
mind  well,  dear,  and  the  fragrance  jwill  remain  long  arter  the  rose 
has  shed  its  leaves.  The  otter  ofro^es  is  stronger  than  the  rose,  and 
a  plaguy  sight  more  veUuahle.  Sail  wrote  it  down,  she  said  it  warn't 
a  bad  idoe  that;  but  father  larfed,  he  said  he  guessed  minister's 
courtin  days  warn't  over,  when  he  made  such  pretty  speeches  ab 
that  are  to  the  galls.  Now,  who  would  ^0  to  etpose  his  wife  or 
his  darters,  or  himself,  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  climate,  for  the 
sake  of  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  instead  of  15.  There 
seems  a  kinder  somethin  in  us  that  rises  in  our  throat  when  we 
think  on  it,  and  won't  let  us.  We  dont  like  It.  Give  me  the 
shore,  and  let  them  that  like  the  Far  West,  go  there,  I  say. 

This  place  is  as  fartile  as  Illanoy  or  Ohio,  as  healthy  as  any  part 
of  the  Globe,  and  right  along  side  of  the  salt  water ;  but  the  folks 
want  three  things — Indttstry\  Enterprise y  Economy ;fiie9t  blue-noses 
don't  know  how  to  valy  this  location— only  look  at  it,  and  see  what 
a  place  for  business  it  is— the  centre  of  the  Province— the  nateral 
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capita)  of  Che  Bazin  of  Mioaa,  and  part  of  the  bay  of  Fundy^the 
great  thoroughfare  to  St.  John,  Canada,  and  the  United  States— the 
exports  of  lime,  gypsum,, freestone,  and  grindstone— -the  dykes — but 
it*s  no  use  talkin  ;  I  wish  we  had  it,  that's  all.  Our  folks  are  like  a 
rock  maple  tree — stick  'em  in  any  where,  but  eend  up  and  top  down, 
and  they  will  take  rodt  and  grow ;  but  put  'em  in  a  rael  good  soil  like 
this,  and  giye  'em  a  fair  chance,  and  they  will  go  a  head  and  thrive 
right  off,  most  amazin  fast,  that's  a  fact.  Yes,  if  we  had  it  we 
would  make  another  guess  place  of  it  from  what  it  is.  In  one  pear 
Toe  would  have  a  railroad  to  Halifax^  Tthich^  unhke  the  etane  thai 
kUled  two  Irirda^  would  be  the  tnakm  of  bothj^aeee,  I  often  tell  the 
folks  this,  but  all  they  can  say  is,  oh  we  are  too  poor  and  too  young. 
Says  I,  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  great  long  legged,  long  tailed  colt, 
father  had.  He  never  changed  his  name  of  colt  as  long  as  lie  lived, 
and  he  was  as  old  as  the  hills ;  and  though  he  had  the  best  of  feed, 
was  as  thin  as  a  wippin  post.  He  was  colt  all  his  days«— always  young 
—-always  poor ;  and  young  and  poor  you'll  be  I  guess  to  the  eend  of 
the  chapter. 

On  our  return  to  the  Inn  the  weather,  which  had  been  threaten- 
ing for  some  time  past,  became  very  tempestuous.  It  rained  for 
three  successive  days,  and  the  roads,  were  almost  impassable. 
To  continue  my  journey  was  wholly  out  of  the  question.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  take  a  seat  in  the  coach  for  Halifax^  and  defer 
until  next  year  the  remaining  part  of  my  tour.  Mr.  Slick  agreed  to 
meet  me  here  in  June,  and  to  provide  for  me  the  same  conveyaace  I 
had  used  from  Amherst.  I  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  our 
meeting  again.  His  manner  and  idiom  were  to  me  perfectly  new 
and  very  amusing ;  while  his  good  souod  sense,  searching  observa- 
tion, and  queer  humour,  rendered  his  conversation  at  once  valuable 
and  interesting.  There  are  many  subjects  on  which  I  should  like  to 
draw  him  out;  and. I  promise  myself  a  fund  of  amusement  in  his 
remarks  on  the  state  of  society  and  manners  at  Halifax,  and  the  ma* 
chinery  of  the  local  government,  on  both  of  which  he  appears  to 
entertain  many  original  end  some  very  just  opinions. 

As  he  took  leave  of  me  in  the  coach^  he  wjiispered,  <  Inside  of  your 
great  big  cloak  you  will  find  wrapped  up  a  box,  containin  a  thou- 
saad  rael  genuine  first  chop  Havanahs— no  mistake— the  clear  thing. 
When  you  smoke  'em,  think  sometimes  of  your  old  companion,  Sax 
Slick,  the  Clockmaver.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THB  MBBTING. 

Whobybr  has  condescended  to  read  the  preceding  Chapters  of  the 
Clockmaker,  or  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Mr.  Samuel  Slick,  will 
recollect  that  oar  tour  of  Noya  Scotia  terminated  at  Windsor  last 
autumn^  in  consequence  of  bad  roads  and  bad  weather,  and  that  it  was 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  us  to  resume  it  in  the  following 
spring.  But,  alas!  spring  came  not.  They  retain  in  this  country 
the  name  of  that  delightful  portion  of  the  year,  but  it  is  '  Vox  et 
preterea  nihil.'  The  short  space.that  intervenes  between  the  disso- 
lution of  winter  and  the  birth  of  summer  deserves  not  the  appellation. 
Vegetation  is  so  rapid  here,  that  the  valleys  are  often  clothed  with 
verdure  before  the  snow  has  wholly  disappeared  from  the  forest. 

There  is  a  strong  similarity  between  the  native  and  his  climate; 
the  one  is  without  youth,  and  the  other  without  spring,  and  both 
exhibit  the  effects  of  losing  that  preparatory  season.  Ctdthatian  is 
wanting.  Neither  the  mind  nor  the  soil  is  properly  prepared.  There 
is  no  time.  The  farmer  is  compelled  to  hurry  through  all  his  field 
operations  as  he  best  can,  so  as  to  commit  his  grain  to  the  ground  in 
time  to  insure  a  crop.  Much  is  unavoidably  omitted  that  ought  to 
be  done,  and  all  is  performed  in  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner. 
The  same  haste  is  d)servable  in  education,  and  is  attended  with  si- 
milar effects ;  a  boy  is  hurried  to  school,  from  school  to  a  profession, 
and  from  thence  is  sent  forth  into  the  world  before  his  mind  has  been 
duly  disciplined  or  properly  cultivated.. 

When  I  found  Mr.  Slick  at  Windsor,  I  expressed  my  regret  to  him 
that  we  could  not  have  met  earlier  in  the  season ;  but  really,  said  I, 
they  appear  to  have  no  spring  in  this  country.  Well,  I  don't  know, 
said  he;  I  never  seed  it  in  that  light  afore;  I  was  athinkin  we  might 
stump  tiie  whole  univarsal  world  for  .climate.  It's  generally  allowed, 
our  climate  in  America  can't  be  no  better.  The  spring  may  be  a 
little  short  or  so,  but  then  it  is  added  to  t'other  eend,  and  makes 
a' most  an  everlastin  fine  autumn.  Where  will  you  ditto  our  fall? 
It  whips  EngUsh  weather  by  a  long  chalk,  none  of  your  hangin, 
shootin,  drownin„tbroat-<uttin  weather,  but  a  clear  sky  and  a  good 
breeze,  rael  cheerfulsome. 

That,  said  I,  is  evading  the  question  ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  short- 
ness of  spring,  and  not  of  the  comparative  merit  of  your  autumn, 
which  I  am  ready  to  admit  is  a  very  charming  portion  of  the  year 
in  America.  But  there  is  one  favour  I  must  beg  of  you  during  this 
tour,  and  that  is,  to  avoid  the  practice  you  indulged  in  so  much  last 
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year,  of  exalting  everyibing  American  by  depreciating  everything 
British.  This  habit  is,  I  assure  you,  very  objectionable,  and. has 
already  had  a  very  perceptible  effect  on  your  national  character.  I 
believe  I  ana  as  devoid  of  what  is  called  national  prejudices  as  most 
men,  and  can  make  all  due  allowances  for  them  in  others.  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  superlative  praise  of  your  country,  its  institu- 
tions, or  its  pebplJB,  provided  ybu  do  hoi  Ireijuirb  me  to  jdih  fb  it,  or 
express  it  in  language  distespectfhl  of  the  English. 

IVell,  weil,  \t  that  den*t  beat  all,  said  he;  ^ou  say,  you  have  no 
prejudices,  ^lid  yet  you  can*t  bear  to  hear  tell  ot  oiilr  great  nation, 
and  our  free  and  eiilijghtiBned  citizetid.  Giiptiiitt  Aul  (Hall),  as  he 
called  hinibelf,  for  I  never  seed  an  Etiglishniaii  yet  that  spoke  good 
English,  siiid  Hb  hadn't  one  mite  or  thdr^l  of  (itejudice,  and  yet  in 
all  his  ihr^  volumes  of  travels  through  the  17-nited  Stated  (the 
gireatest  nitlbn  Wi  ginerally  allowed  at^eeb  the  Poles),  only  found 
two  things  to  praise,  the  kindness  of  obr  folks  to  him,  and  the  StAte 
prisons.  None  are  so  blind,  I  guess,  i$  Ihelii  that  Wbtt*t  se6;  but 
your  Mks  can*t  bear  it,  that's  a  fact.  Bear  What?  said  I.  The  su- 
periority of  the  Americans,  he  replied;  ii  does  seem  to  grig  'em, 
there's  no  denyib  it ;  it  does  somehow  or  another  seem  to  go  agin 
their  grain  to  admit  it  most  consumedly;  nothin  a'ttiost  ryles  them 
so  much  ^s  that.  But  their  sun  has  set  in  darkness  and  sorrow, 
never  Again  to  peer  above  the  horizon.  They  will  be  blotted  out  of 
the  list  of  nation^.  Their  glory  has  departs  across  the  AUantic 
t6  Rx  Vet  everlastin  abode  in  the  U-^iieA  States.  Yes,  man  to  man^ 
KAgihut  to  baganut,*-ship  to  shfp,-^by  land  olr  by  sea, — (kir  flght, 
or  tough  and  tumble, — we'v^  whfjiped'eiH',  that* s  a  fact,  deny  it 
who  cati;  and  we'll  whip  'em,  Ag'ifi  16  all  etarnity.  We  average 
more  physical,  moral,  and  intelliectual  force  than  any  people  bn  the 
HTace  of  the  airth;  we  are  a  right-minded,  strong-minded,  sound- 
ihinded,  and  high-minded  people,  I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  we  ain't. 
On  fresh  or  on  salt  water,  on  the  lakes  or  the  ocean,  down  comes  the 
red  cross  and  up  go  the  stars.  From  Bunker's  Hill  clean  away  tip 
to  I^w  Orleens  the  land  teems  with  the  glory  of  our  heroes.  Yes, 
our  young  RepuMic  is  a  Colossus,  with  one  foot  in  the  Atlantic  and 
ihe  other  in  the  Pacific,  its  head  above  the  everlastin  hills,  graspiD  in 

its  hands  a  tri ^A  rifle,  shooting  sqmrrels,  said  I ;  a  very  suitable 

employment  for  such  a  tall,  ov^rewn,  long-legged  youngster. 

Well,  well,  said  he,  resuming  his  ordinary  quiet  demeanor,  ftnd 
with  that  good  humor  that  distinguished  him,  put  a  rifle,  if  you  wlll^ 
n  his  hands,  I  guess  you'll  find  he's  not  a  .bad  shot  neither.  But  I 
must  see  to  Old  Clay,  and  prepare  for  our  journey,  which  is  k  con- 
siderable of  a  long  one,  I  tell  ^rw,— and  taking  up  his  hat,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stable.  l;s  that  fellow  mad  or  dnmk,  said  a  stranger 
who  came  from  Halifax  with  me  in  the  coach ;  I  never  beard  such  a 
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vapouring  fool  in  my  life; — I  bad  a  strong  inclination,  if  )io  bad  no( 
taken  bimseltofl;  to  sbew  him  oat  of  the  door.— Did  ypu  ever  bear 
such  insufferable  vanity?  I  ^hould  have  been  excessively  sorry, 
1  said,  'if  you  had  taken  any  notice  of  it.  ^e  is,  I  assure  you» 
neither  mad  nor  drunj^,  but  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  fellow.  I 
met  with  him  abcidentally  last  year  while  travelling  thropgh  the 
pastern  part  of  the  province;  and  although  I  was  a^  first  soaiewbat 
annoyed  at  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  he  forced  his  ac- 
quaintance upon  me,  I  soon  found  that  hi^  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
vince, its  people  and  government,  might  be  most  useful  to  me.  He 
has  some  humour,  much  anecdote,  and  great  originality; — he  is,  in 
short,  quite  a  character.  I  hf ve  employed  him  to  convey  me  from 
this  place  to  Shelburne,  and  from  thepce  4long  tbe  Atlantic  coast  to 
Halifax.  Although  not  exactly  the  persop  one  would  choose  for  a 
travelling  companion,  yet  if  my  guide  must  also  be  my  coaipanion, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have  made  a  happier  selection.  He 
enables  me  to  study  the  Yankee  character,  of  which  in  his  particular 
class  he  is  a  fair  sample;  and  to  become  acquainted  with  their  pecu- 
liar habits,  manners,  and  mode  of  thinking.  He  has  ji|st  now  given 
you  a  specimen  of  their  national  vanity ;  which,  after  all,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  French,  though  perhaps 
more  loudly  and  rather  diQerently  expressed.  He  is  well  informed 
and  quite  at  home  on  all  matters  connected  vith  the  pi^ichinery  of  the 
American  government,  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  me.  The  ex- 
planations I  receive  from  him  enable  me  to  cpmpare  it  wiib  tbe  British 
and  Colonial  constitutions,  apd  throw  QiQch  light  on  the  speculative 
projects  of  our  refofmers.  I  have  sketched  bim  in  every  attitude 
and  in  every  light,  and  I  carefully  note  down  all  .our  conversations, 
ao  that  I  flatter  myself,  when  this  tour  is  completed,!  shall  know  as 
much  of  America  and  Ao^ricans.as  som^  who  have  even  written  a 
book  on  tbe  subject. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  vaLCnTAUT  8T$T«|I. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Windsor,  being  Sunday,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  there  until  the  following  Tuesday,  so  as  to  have  one 
day  at  our  command  to  visit  the  College,  Retreat  Farm,  and  the  other 
objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  the  inhabitants 
having  kindly  offered  me  a  seat  in  his  pew,^J  accompanied  him  to  tbe 
church,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  the  College,  was  built  nearly 
4  mile  from  th^  village.  From  him  I  learned,  that,  independently  of 
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the  direct  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  its  own  members, 
who  form  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Nova  Scotia,  its  indirect  operation  has  been  both  extensiye  and 
important  in  this  colony. 

The  friends  of  the  establishment,  having  at  an  early  period  found- 
ed a  college,  and  patronised  education,  the  professions  have  been 
filled  with  scholars  and  gentlemen,  and  the  natural  and  very  proper 
emulation  of  other  sects  being  thus  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  they  have  been  stimulated  to  maintain  and  endow  aca- 
demies of  their  own. 

The  general  diffusion  through  the  country  of  a  well-educated  body 
of  clergymen,  like  those  of  the  establishment,  has  had  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  raise  the  standard  of  qualiflcation  among  those  who  differ 
from  them,  while  the  habits,  manners,  and  regular  conduct  of  so  re- 
specjUible  a  body  of  men  naturally  and  unconsciously  modulate  and  in- 
fluence those  of  their  neighbours,  who  may  not  perhaps  attend  their 
ministrations.  It  is,  therefore,  among  other  causes  doubtless,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  exertions  and  salutary  example  of  the 
Church  in  the  Colonies  that  a  higher  tone  of  moral  feeling  exists  in 
the  British  Provinces  than  in  the  neighbouring  states,  a  claim  which 
I  find  very  generally  put  forth  in  this  country,  and  though  not  exactly 
admitted,  yet  certainly  not  denied  even  by  Mr.  SUck  himself.  The 
suggestions  of  this  gentleman  induced  me  to  make  some  inquiries  of 
the  Clockmaker,  connected  with  the  subject  of  an  establishment;  I 
therefore  asked  him  what  his  opinion  was  of  the  Voluntary  System. 
Well,  I  don't  know,  said  he;  what  is  yourn?  I  am  a  member,  I 
replied,  of  the  Church  of  England ;  you  may,  therefore,  easily  sup- 
pose what  my  opinion  is.  And  I  am  a  citizen,  said  he,  laughing,  of 
Slickvilie,  Onion  county,  state  of  Connecticut,  United  States  of 
America :  you  may  therefore  guess  what  my  opinion  is  too :  I  reckon 
we  are  even  now,  ar'n't  we?  To  tell  you  the  truth,  said  he,  I  never 
thought  much  about  it.  I've  been  a  considerable  of  a  traveller  in  my 
day;  arovin  about  here  and  there  and  everywhere;  atradin  wher- 
ever I  seed  a  good  chance  of  making  a  speck ;  paid  my  shot  into  the 
plate,  whenever  it  was  handed  round  in  meetin,  and  axed  no  ques- 
tions. It  was  about  as  much  as  I  could  cleverly  do,  to  look  arter  my 
own  consarns,'and  Heft  the  ministers  to  look' arter  theirn ;  but  take 
'em  in  a  gineral  way  they  are  pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world  with  us, 
especially  as  they  have  the  women  on  their  side.  Whoever  has  the 
women  is  sure  of  the  men,  you  may  depend,  squire;  openly  or  se- 
cretly, directly  or  indirectly;  they  do  contrive,  somehow  or  another, 
to  have  their  own  way  in  the  eend,  and  tho'  the  men  have  the  reins, 
the  women  tell  'cm  which  way  to  drive.  Now,  if  ever  you  go  for  to 
canvas  for  votes,  always  canvas  the  wives,  and  you  are  sure  of  the 
husbands. 
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I  recollect  ivhen  I  was  last  up  to  Albama,  to  oqe  of  the  new  citfes 
lately  built  there,  I  was  awalkin  one  mornin  airly  out  o*  town  to 
get  a  leetle  fresh  air,  for  the  weather  was  so  plaguy  sultry  I  could 
hardly  breathe  a- most,  and  I  seed  a  most  splendid  location  there  near 
the  road;  a  beautiful  white  two-story  house  with  a  grand  virandah 
runnin  all  round  it,  painted  green,  and  green  vernitians  to  the  win- 
ders, and  a  white  pallisade  fence  in  front  lined  with  a  row  of  Lom- 
iNirdy  poplars,  and  two  rows  of 'em  leadin  up  to  the  front  door,  like 
two  files  of  sodgers  with  fixt  baganuts ;  each  side  of  the  avenue  was 
a  grass  plot,  and  a. beautiful  image  of  Adam  stood  in  the  centre  ofone 
on  *em, — and  of  Eve,  with  a  fig-leaf  apron  on,  in  t'other,  made  of 
wood  by  a  ndttioe  artist,  and  painted  so  naleral  no  soul  could  tell  *em 
from  stone. 

The  avenae  wa&aU  planked  beautiful,  and  it  was  lined  with  flowers 
in  pots  and  jars,  and  looked  a  touch  above  common,  I  tell  you. 
While  1  was  asfoppin'  to  look  at  it,  who  should  drive  by  but  the 
milkman  with  his  cart.  Says  I,  stranger,  says  I,  I  suppose  you 
don't  know  who  lives  here,  do  you?  I  guess  you  are  a  stranger,  said 
he,  ain't  you?  Well,  says  I,  I  don't  exactly  knpw  as  I  ain'l;  but 
who  lives  here?  The  Rev.  Ahab  Meldrum,  said  he,  I  reckon. 
Ahab  Meldrum,  said  1  to  myself;  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  the  Ahab 
Meldrum  I  was  to  school  with  to  Slickville,  to  minister's,  when  we 
was  boys.  It  can*t  be  possible  it'^s  him,  for  he  was  fitter  for  a  State's 
prisoner  than  a  Staters  preacher,  by  a  long  chalk.  He  was  a  poor 
stick  to  make  a  preacher  on,  for  minister  couldn't  beat  nothin  into 
him  a' most,  he  was  so  cussed  stupid ;  but  I'll  see  any  how :  so  I  walks 
right  through  the  gate  and  raps  away  at  the  door,  and  a  tidy,  well- 
rigged  nigger  help  opens  it  and  shews  me  into  a'most  an  elegant 
famished  room.  1  was  most  darnted  to  sit  down  on  the  chairs,  they 
were  so  splendid,  for  fear  1  should  spile 'em.  There  ^as  mirrors 
and  varses,  and  lamps,  and  picturs,  and  crinkum  crankums,  and  no- 
tions of  all  sorts  and  sizes  in  it.  It  looked  like  a  bazar  a'most,  it 
was  fill'd  with  such  an  everlastin  sight  of  curiosities. 

The  room  was  considerable  dark  loo,  for  the  blinds  was  shot,  and 
I  was  skear'd  to  move  for  fear  o*  doin  mischief.  Presently  in  comes 
Ahab,  slowly  saiUn  in^  like  a  boat  droppin  down  stream  in  a  calm, 
with  a  pair  o'  purple  slippers  on,  and  a  figured  silk  dressin  gound, 
and  carrying  a'most  a  beautiful-bpund  book  in  his  hand.  May  I 
presume,  says  he,  to  inquire  who  I  have  the  onexpected  pleasure  of 
seeing  this  mornm?  If  you'U  gist  throw  open  one  o'  Ijieni  are 
shutters,  says  I,  I  guess  the  light  will  save  us  the  (rouble  o'  axin>' 
names.  I  know  who  you  be  by  your  voice  any  how,  tho'  it's  consi- 
derable softer  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  I'm  Sam  Slick,  says  I, — 
whaPs  left  o*  me  at  least.  Verily,  said  he,  friend  Samuel,  I'm  glad 
to  see  you :  and  how  did  you  leave  that  excellent  man  and  distin- 
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guishejd  scholar,  flie  Rev.  Ur  Hopewell,  and  my  good  friend  your 
father?  Is  the  old  gentleman  still  alive?  it  so,  he  must  anew  be 
ripefull  of  years  as  he  is  full  pf  honors.  Your  mother,  I  think  I 
heerdy  was  dead-rgathered  to  her  fathers — peace  be  with  her ! — she 
had  a  good  and  ^  iLind  heart.  I  loved  her  as  a  child :  but  the  Lord 
taketh  whorp  he  loveth.  Ahab,  says  I,  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to 
stay  with  yop,  and  if  you  think  to  draw  the  wool  over  my  eyes,  it 
might  perhaps  take  you  a  Ippger  time  than  you  are  athinkin  on  or 
than  J  have  to  spare ; — there  are  some  friends  you've  forgot  to  inquire 
after  tUo*, — there*s  Polly  BaCqn  and  her  little  boy. 

Spare  me,  Samuel,  spare  me,  my  friend,  says  he;  open  not 
that  woppd  afresh,  I  beseech  thee.  Well,  says  I,  none  o'  your 
nonsense  then ;  shew  me  into  a  room  where  I  can  spit,  and  feel 
to  home,  and  put  my  feet  upon  the  chairs  without  adamagin  things, 
and  I'll  sjt  and  smoke  and  chat  with  you  a  few  minutes;  in  fact 
I  don't  c^re  if  I  stop  and  breakfast  with  you,  for  I  fed  consider- 
able peckish  this  mornin.  Sam,  says  he,  atakin  hold  of  my 
hand,  you  were  always  right  up  and  down,  and  as  straight  as  a 
shjngle  in  your  4iaalins.  I  can  trust  pou^  I  know,  but  mind,»4iDd 
he  put  his  fingers  on  his  lips-*mum  is  the  iirord ; — bye  gones  are  bye 
goqes, — ^you  wouldn't  blow  an  pld  chum  am6ng  his  friends,  would 
you?  I  scorn  a  nasty,  dirty,  meAt  actions,  say  I,  as  I  do  a  nigger. 
Com^,  fellpr  mo,  then,  says  he;-jand  he  led  me  into  a  back  room, 
with  an  ppcarpeted  painted  floor,  (arnished  plain,  and  some  shelves 
in  it,  with  books  and  pipes  and  cigars,  pigtail,  and  what  not.  Here's 
liberty-hall,  said  he ;  chew  or  smoke,  or  spit  as  you  please ; — do  as 
you  likp  here;  we'll  throw  oiTall  resarve  now;  but  mind  that  cursed 
niggc'r;  ho  has  a  foot  like  a  cat,  and  an  ear  for  every  keyhole— don't 
tal|L  too  loiid. 

>Vell,  $am,  said  he,  I'm  gkd  to  see  you  too,  my  boy;  it  puts  me  in 
mind  of  old  times.  Maoy's  the  lark  you  and  I  have  had  together  ia 
Slickville,  when  old  Hunks— (it  made  me  start,  that  he  meant  Mr. 
Hopewell,  and  it  made  me  feel  kinder  dandry  at  him,  for  I  wouldn't 
let  any  one  speak  disrespectful  of  him  afore  me  for  nothin,  I  know) 
— when  old  Hunks  thought  wo  was  abed.  Them  was  happy  days 
0*  light  heels  and  ligUt  hear4s.  I  often  think  on  'em  and  think  on 
'em  too  with  pipasure.  Well,  Ahab,  says  f,  I  don't  gist  altogether 
know  as  I  do;  there  are  some  things  we  might  gist  as  well  a' most 
have  left  alone,  I  reckon;  but  what's  doneis.done,  that's  a  tact.  A 
hem  I  said  he,  so  loud,  I  looked  round  and  I  seed  two  niggers  bringin 
in  the  breakfast,  and  a  grand  one  it  was, — tea  and  coflee  and  In- 
dgian  corn  and  cakes,  and  hot  bread  and  cold  bread,  fish,  fowl,  and 
flesh,  roasted,  boiled  and  fried ;  presarves,  pickles,  fruits ;  in  short, 
pvery  thing  a' most  you  could  think  on.  You  needn't  wait,  said  Ahab 
to  the  blacks;  I'll  ring  for  you  when  I  want  you;  we'll  help  ourselves.. 
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Welly  when  I  looked  round  and  seed  this  critter  tlivin'  this  way, 
on  the  bt  o*  the  land,  up  to  his  knees  in  clover  like,  it  did  pose  me 
considerable  to  know  how  he  worked  it  so  cleverly,  for  he  was 
thought  always  I  as  a  boy,  to  be  rather  mpre  than  half  onder-baked, 
considerable  soft-like.  So,  says  I,  Ahab,  says  I,  I  calculate  you'r 
like  the  eat  we  used  to  throw  out  of  minister's  garrat  winder,  when 
we  was  aboardin  there  to  school.  How  so,  Samt  said  he.  Why, 
says  I,  you  always  seem  to  come  on  your  feet  some  how  or  another. 
You  have  got  a  plaguy  nice  thing  of  it  here ;  that's  a  f&ct,  and  no 
mistake  (the  critter  had  three  thousand  dollars  a  year) ;  how  on  airth 
did  you  manage  it  t  I  wish  in  my  heart  I  had  ataken  up  the  trade 
o'  preachin'  too;  when  it  does  hit  it  does  capitally,  that's  sartain. 
Why,  says  he,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  let  on  to  any  one  about  it,  I'll 
tell  you.  I'll  keep  dark  about  it,  you  may  depend,  said  I.  Fm  not  a 
man  that  can't  keep  nothin  in  nry  gizzard,  but  go  right  offand  blart  out 
all  I  hear.  I  know  a  thing  worth  two  o'  that,  I  guess.  Well,  says 
he,  it's  done  by  a  new  rule  I  made  in  grammar — the  feminine  gender 
is  more  worthy  than  the  neuter  and  the  neuter,  more  worthy  than 
the  masculine;  I  gist  soft  sawder  the  women.  It  taint  every  man 
will  let  you  tickle  him ;  and  if  you  do,  he'll  make  faces  at  you  enough 
to  frighten  you  into  fits ;  but  tickle  his  wife  and  it's  electrical — he'll 
laugh  like  any  thing.  They  are  the  forred  wheels,  start  them,  and 
the  hind  ones  foller  of  course.  .  New  if  s  mostly  women  that  tend 
meetin  here:  the  men-folks  have  their  politics  and  trade  to  talk 
over,  and  what  not,  and  ain't  time;  but  the  ladies  go  considerable 
rigular,  and  we  have  to  depend  on  them,  the  dear  critters.  I  gist  lay 
myself  out  to  get  the  blind  side  o^  them,  and  I  sugar  and  gild  the  pill 
so  as  to  make  it  pretty  to  look  at  and  easy  to  swallar.  Last  Lord's 
day,  for  instance,  I  preached  on  the  death  of  the  widder's  son. 
Well,  I  drew  such  a  pictur  of  the  lone  watch  at  the  sick  bed,  the  pa- 
tience, the  kindness,  the  tenderness  of  women's  hearts,  their  for- 
giving disposition — (the  Lord  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  tho%  for  if 
there  is  a  created  critter  that  never  forgives,  if  s  a  woman ;  they 
seem  to  forgive  a  wotfnd  on  their  pride,  and  it  skins  over  and  looks 
all  heftl'd  up  like,  but  touch  'em  on  the  sore  spot  ag'in,  and  see  how 
'cute  their  memory  is) — their  sweet  temper,  soothers  of  grief,  dis- 
pensers of  joy,  ministrin  angels. — I  make  all  the  virtues  of  the  fe- 
minine gender  always,— then  I  wound  up  with  a  quotation  from 
Walter  Scott.  They  all  like  poetry,  do  the  ladies,  and  Shakspeare, 
Scott,  and  Byron,  are  amazin'  favorites ;  they  go  down  much  better 
than  them  old-fashioned  staves  o'  Watts. 

'  Oh  woman,  in  oor  hoor  of  euie, 
UnceiteiD,  coy,  and  hard  to  pleaie. 
And  variable  aa  the  thade 


ranaoie  aa  ine  toaqe 
-,  -.e  Kg^ht  qoiveriofi^  agpen  made  ; 
When  pain  aqd  ajwoish  wrJQf  the  brow, 
A'niioisCering  aogeftboo.' 
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If  I  didn't  toach  it  off  to  the  nines  it's  a  pity.  I  never  heerd  you 
preach  so  well,  says  one,  since  you  was  located  here.  I  drew  from 
natur',  says  I,  a  squezin  of  her  hand.  Nor  never  so  touchin,  says 
another.  You  know  my  meddle,  says  I,  lookin*  spooney  on  her. 
I  birly  shed  tears,  said  a  third ;  how  often  have  you  drawn  them  from 
me?  says  I.  So  true,  said  they,  and  so  nateral,  and  truth  and  natur' 
is  what  we  call  eloquence.  I  feel  quite  proud,  said  I,  and  conside- 
rably elated,  my  admired  sisters, — for  who  can  judge  so  well  as  the 
ladies  of  the  truth  of  the  description  of  their  own  virtues  ?  I  must  say  I 
feelt  somehow  kinder,  inadequate  to  the  task  too,  I  said, — for  the  depth 
and  strength  and  beauty  of  the  female  heart  passes  all  understandin. 

When  I  left  'em  I  heard  'em  say,  ain't  he  a  dear  man,  a  sweet 
critter,  a' most  a  splendid  preacher;  none  o'  your  mere  moral  lec- 
turers, but  a  rael  right  down  genuine  gospel  preacher.    Next  day  I 
received  to  the  tune  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  and  fifty  dollars 
j^rcMluce,  presents  from  one  and  another.    The  truth  is,  i(  a  minister 
wants  to  be  popular  he  should  remain  single,  for  then  the  galls  all  have 
a  chance  for  him ;  but  the  moment  he  marries  he's  up  a  tree;  his  flint 
is  fixed  then ;  you  may  depend  it's  gone  goose  with  him  arter  that ; 
that's  a  fact.    No,  Sam ;  they  are  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  the  dear 
little  critters — And  I'll  give  you  a  wrinkle  for  your  horn,  perhaps  you 
ain't  got  yet,  and  it  may  be  some  use  to  you  when  you  go  down  atraMSio 
with  the  benighted  colonists  in  the  outlandish  British  provinces. 
Ttie  roadiothe  headlies  through  the  heart.  Pocket,  you  mean,  instead 
of  head,  I  guess,  said  1 ;  and  if  you  don't  travel  that  road  full  chissel 
it's  a  pity.    Well,  says  I,  Ahab,  when  I  go  to  Slickville  I'll  gist  tell 
Hr.  Hopewell  what  a  most  a  precious,  superfine,  superior  darn'd 
rascal  you  have  turned  out;  if  you  ain't  No.  1,  letter  A,  I  want  to 
know  who  is,  thaf  s  all.    You  do  beat  all,  Sam,  said  he;  it*s  the  sys- 
tem that*  8  vusioua^  and  not  the  preacher.    If  I  didn't  give  *em^  the  soft 
sawder  they  would  neither  pay  me  nor  hear  me;  that's  a  fact.  Are 
you  so  soft  in  the  horn  now,  Sam,  as  to  suppose  the  galls  would  take 
the  trouble  to  come  to  hear  me  tell  'em  of  their  corrupt  natur*  and 
fallen  condition ;  and  first  thank  me,  and  then  pay  me  for  it?    Very 
entertainin  that  to  tell  'em  the  worms  will  fatten  on  their  pretty  little 
rosy  cheeks,  and  that  their  sweet  plump  flesh  is  nothin*  but  grass, 
flourishin  to  day,  and  to  be  cut  down,  withered,  and  rotten  to-morrow, 
ain*t  it?    It  ain't  in  the  natur'  o'  things;  if  I  put  them  out  o'  concait 
o'  themselves,  I  can  put  them  in  concait o'  me;  or  that  they  will  oomc 
down  handsome,  and  do  the  thing  ginteel,  it's  gist  onpossib|e.    It 
warn't  me  made  the  system,  but  the  system  made  me.   Ihe  wlurt- 
tary  darit  work  well. 

System  or  no  system,  said  I,  Ahab,  you  are  Ahab  still,  and  Ahab 
you'll  be  to  the  eend  o*  the  chapter.  You  may  decaive  the  women 
by  soft  sawder,  and  yourself  by  lalkin'  about  systems,  but  you  won*t 
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walk  into  me  so  easy,  I  know.  It  ain'fc  pretty  at  all.  Now,  said  I, 
Ahab,  I  told  you  I  wouldn't  blow  you,  nor  will  I.  1  will  neither 
speak  o'  things  past  nor  things  present.  I  know  you  wouldn't,  Sara, 
said  he;  you  were  always  a  good  feller.  But  it's  on  one  condition, 
says  I,  and  that  is,  that  you  allow  Polly  Bacon  a  hundred  dollars  a- 
year-^he  was  a  good  gall  and  a  decent  gall  when  you  first  know'd 
her,  and  she's  in  great  distress  now  to  Slickyille,  I  tell  you.  That's 
onfair,  that's  onkind,  Sam,  said  he ;  that's  not  the  clean  thing ;  I  can't 
aObrd  it ;  it's  a  breach  o'  confidence  this,  but  you  got  me  on  the  hip, 
and  I  can't  help  myself;-p-say  fifty  dollars,  and  I  will.  Done,  said 
I,  and  mind  you're  up  to  the  notch,  for  I'm  in  airnest — there's  no  mis- 
take. Depend  upon  me,  said  he.  And,  Sam,  said  he,  ashakin  hands 
along  with  me  at  partin', — excuse  me,  my  good  feller,  but  1  hope  e 
may  never  have  the  pleasure  to  see  your  face  ag'in.  Ditto,  says  I; 
but 'mind  the  fifty  dollars  a-year,  or  you  will  see  me  to  a  sartainty-— 
good  b'ye. 

How  different  this  cussed  critfer  was  from  poor,  dear,  good,  old 
Joshua  Hopewell.  I  seed  him  not  long  arter.  On  my  return  to 
Connecticut,  gist  as  I  was  apassin'  out  o'  Molasses  into  Onion  County, 
who  should  I  meet  but  minister  amounted  upon  his  horse,  old  Captain 
Jack.  Jack  was  a  racker,  and  in  his  day  about  as  good  a  beast  as 
ever  hoisted  tail  (you  know  what  a  racker  is,  don't  you  squire?  said 
the  clockraaker ;  they  brings  up  the  two  feet  on  one  side  first,  together 
like,  and  then  t'other  two  at  once,  the  same  way ;  and  they  do  get 
over  the  ground  at  a' most  an  amazin'  size,  thaf  s  sartain),  but  poor 
old  critter,  he  looked  pretty  streak'd,  You  could  count  his  ribs  as 
far  as  you  could  see  him,  and  his  skin  was  drawn  so  tight  over  him, 
every  blow  of  minister's  cane  on  him  sounded  like  a  drum,  he  was  so 
holler.  A  candle  poked  into  him  lighted  would  have  shown  through 
him  like  a  lantern.  He  carried  his  head  down  to  his  knees,  and  the 
hide  seem'd  so  scant  a  pattern,  he  showed  his  teeth  like  a  cross  dog, 
and  it  started  his  eyes  and  made 'em  look  all  outside  like  a  weasel's. 
He  actilly  did  look  as  if  he  couldn't  help  it.  Minister  had  two  bags 
roll'd  up  and  tied  on  behind  him,  like  a  portmanter,  and  was  ajoggin 
on  alookin  down  on  his  horse,  and  the  horse  alookin  down  on  the 
road,  as  if  he  was  seekin  a  soft  spot  to  tumble  down  upon. 

It  was  curious  to  see  Captain  Jack  too,  when  he  heerd  Old  Clay 
acomin'  along  full  split  behind  him ;  he  cocked  up  his  head  and  tail, 
and  prick'd  up  his  ears,  and  looked  corner  ways  out  of  an  eye,  as 
much  as  to  say,  if  you  are  for  a  lick  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  1  don't 
feel  much  up  to  it,  but  I'll  try  you  any  way; — so  here's  at  you. 
He  did  try  to  do  pretty,  that's  sartain,  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  lookin 
so  like  Old  Scratch,  gist  as  a  fellar  does  up  the  shirt  collar  and 
combs  bis  hair  with  his  fingers,  afore  he  goes  into  the  room  a;nong 
the  galls. 
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The  poor  skillitOD  of  a  beast  was  ginger  to  the  backboDe,  you  may 
depend — all  clear  grit;  what  there  was  of  him  was  whalebone ;  that's 
a  fact.  But  minister  had  no  rally  about  hmr;  he  was  proper  chop- 
fallen,  and  looked  as  dismal  as  if  he  had  lost  every  friend  that  he  had 
on  airth.  Why,  minister,  says  I,  what  onder  the  sun  is  the  matter 
of  you  7  You  and  Captain  Jack  look  as  if  you  had  had  the  cholera ; 
what  makes  you  so  dismal  and  your  horse  so  thin?  what's  out  o* 
joint  now?  Nothfn''  gone  wrong,  I  hope,  since  I  left?  Nothin'  has 
gone  right  with  me,  Sam»  of  late,  said  he;  I*ve  bedn  sorely  tried  with 
affliction,  and  my  spirit  is  fairly  humbled.  I've  been  more  insulted 
this  day,  my  son,  than  I  ever  was  afore  in  all  my  born  days.  Minis- 
ter, says  I,  I've  gist  one  favour  to  ax  o'  you ;  give  me  the  sinner^s 
name,  and  afore  daybreak  to-morrow  mornin'  1*11  bring  him  to  a 
reck*nin  and  see  how  the  balance  stands.  I'll  kick  him  from  here  to 
Washington,  and  from  Washington  back  to  Slickville,  and  then  I'll 
cow-skin  him,  till  this  ridin-whip  is  worn  up  to  shoe  strings,  and  pitch 
him  clean  out  o'  the  State.  The  infarnal  villain  I  tell  me  who  he  is, 
and  if  he  war  as  big  as  all  out^doors,  Fd  walk  into  him.  I'll  teach 
him  the  road  to  good  manners,  if  he  can  save  eyesight  to  see  it,— 
hang  me  if  I  don't.  I'd  (ike  no  better  fun,  I  vow^.  So  gist  shew  me 
the  man  that  darst  insult  you,  and  if  he  does  so  ag'ln,  I'll  give  you 
leave  to  tell  me  of  it.  Thank  you,  Sam,  says  he ;  thank  you,  my 
boy,  but  it's  beyond  your  help,  (t  ain't  a  parsonal  affront  of  that 
natur',  but  a  spiritual  aSront.  It  ain't  an  affront  offered  to  me  as 
Joshua  Hopewell,  so  much  as  an  affront  to  the  minister  of  Slickville. 
That  is  worse  still,  said  I,  because  you  can't  resent  it  yourself.  Leave 
him  to  me,  and  I'll  fix  his  flint  for  him. 

It's  a  long  story,  Sam,  and  one  to  raise  grief,  but  not  anger;— -you 
mustn't  talk  or  think  of  figbtin,  it's  not  becomin  a  Christian  man : 
but  here's  piy  poor  habitation ;  put  up  your  horse  and  come  in,  and 
we'll  talk  this  affair  over  by  and  by.  Cpme  in  and  sep  me, — ^for,  sick 
as  I  am,  both  in  body  and  mind,  it  will  do  me  good.  You  was  always 
a  kind-hearted  boy,  Sam,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  the  heart  in  the  right 
place  yet ;— come  in,  my  son.  Well,  when  we  got  into  the  house,  and 
sot  down, — ^says  I,  minister,  what  the  dickens  was  them  two  great 
roll's  o'  canvas  for,  I  sepd  snugg'd  up  and  tied  to  your  crupper?  You 
looked  like  a  pan  ^p  had  taken  his  grist  to  mill,  and  was  returnin 
with  the  bags  for  anpther ;  what  onder.  the  sun  had  you  in  them  ?  I'll 
tell  ypu,  Sam,  said  he, — ^you  know,  said  he,  when  you  was  to  home, 
we  h^d  a  State  Tax  for  the  support  o'  the  church,  and  every  man  had 
to  pay  his  share  to  some  church  or  another.  I  mind,  says  I,  quite 
well.  Well,  saiid  he,  the  inimy  of  soul^  has  been  to  work  among  us, 
and  instigated  folks  to  think  this  was  too  compulsory  for  a  free  people, 
and  smelt  too  strong  of  establishments,  and  the  legislatur'  repealed 
the  law;  so  now,  instead  o*  bavin  a  rigilar  legal  stipind,  we  have 
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what  Ihey  call  the  voluntary,— every  nian  pays  what  he  likes,  whea 
he  Hkea,  and  to  whom  he  likes,  or  if  it  donH  convene  him  he  pays 
Dothio ; — do  yba  apprehend  me?  As  cleat  as  a  boot-jack,  Says  I ; 
nothin  could  be  plainer,  and  I  suppose  that  some  o'  yodih  factory 
people  that  make  canvas  have  given  you  a  present  of  two  rolls  of  it  to 
make  bags  to  hold  your  pay  inT  My  breeches^pockets,  says  he,  Sam, 
ashakin  o'  his  head,  I  estimate,  ate  big.  enough  for  that.  No,  Sara ; 
some  subscribe  and  some  don't.  Some  say,  Wll  give,  but  we'll  not 
bind  ourselves  ;-^nd  some  say,  we'll  see  about  it.  Well,  I'm  e'en 
a' most  starved,  and  Captain  Jack  does  Idok  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey; 
that's  a  fact.  So  I  thought,  as  times  was  hard,  I'd  take  the  bags  and 
get  some  oats  for  him,  from  some  of  my  subscribin  congregation  ;->• 
it  would  save  them  the  cash,  and  suit  me  gist  as  well  as  the  blunt. 
Wherever  I  went,  I  might  have  fiird  my  bags  with  excuses,  but  I 
got  no  oats;— but  that  war  n't  the  worst  of  it  neither,  they  turnM  the 
'  tables  on  me  and  took  me  to  task.  A  new  thing  that  for  me,  I  guess 
in  my  old  age,  to  stand  up  to  be  catekised  like  a  convarted  Heathen. 
Why  don't  you,  says  one,  jine  the  Temperance  Society,  minister? 
Because,  says  I,  there's  no  warrant  for  it  in  Scriptur',  as  I  see.  A 
Christian  obligation  to  sobriety  is,  in  my  mind,  afore  any  engagement 
on  honor.  Can't  think,  says  he,  of  payin'  to  a  iliinister  that  coun- 
tenances drunkenness.  Says  another,— minister,  do  yon  smoke? 
Yes,  says  I,  I  do  sometimes :  and  1  dbnt'  care  if  I  take  a  pipe  along 
with  you  now;— it  seems  sociable  like..  Well,  says  he,  it's  ah  abuse 
o'  the  critter,— a  waste  o'  valuable  time  and  an  encouragement  of 
slavery ;  I  don't  pay  to  upholders  of  the  slave  system ;  I  go  the  whole 
flgur'  for  abolition.  One  found  me  too  Galvinistic,  and  another  too 
Armenian ;  one  objected  to  my  praying  for  the  President ,-^for,  he  said, 
he  was  an  everlastin'  almighty  rascal ;— another  to  my  wearin'  a 
gowrt',  for  it  was  too  Popish.  In  short,  I  git  nothin'  but  objections  to 
a' most  everything  I  do  or  say,  and  I  see  considerable  plain  my  in- 
come is  gone  ;  I  may  work  for  nothin'  and  find  thread  now,  if  I  choose. 
The  only  one  that  paid  me,  cheated  me.  Says  he,  minister,  I've  been 
alookin'  for  you  for  some  time  past,  to  pay  my  contribution,  and  I 
laid  by  twenty  dollars  for  you.  Thank  you,  said  I,  friend,  but  that 
is  more  than  your  share;  ten  dollars,  t  think,  is  the  amount  of  your 
subscription.  Well,  says  he,  I  know  that,  but  I  like  to  do  things 
handsum,  and  he  who  gives  to  a  minister  lends  to  the  Lord ; — but, 
says  he,  I'm  afeer'd  it  won't  turn  out  so  much  no^,  for  the  Bank  has 
fail'd  since.  It's  a  pity  you  hadn't  acall'd  afore,  but  you  must  take 
the  will  for  the  deed.  And  he  handed  me  a  roll  of  the  Bubble  Bank 
paper,  that  ain't  worth  a  cent^  Are  you  sure,  said  I,  that  you  put 
this  aside  for  me  when  it  was  good  ?  0  Sartain,  says  he,  I'll  take  my 
oath  of  it.  There's  no  'casion  for  that,  says  I,  my  friend,  nor  for  me 
to  take  more  than  my  due  neither ;«— here  are  ten  of  them  backkgain. 
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I  hope  you  may  not  lose  them  altogether,  as  I  fear  I  shall.    Bat  he 
cheated  me, — I  know  he  did. 

This  is  the  blessin  of  the  voluntary,  as  far  as  Vm  consarned. 
Now,  ni  tell  you  how  it*s  agoin*  to  work  upon  them ;  not  through  my 
agency  tho\  for  Vi  die  first ;— afore  VA  do  a  wrong  thing  to  gain  the 
whole  univarsal  world.  But  what  are  you  doin'  of,  Sam,  said  he, 
acraokin'  of  that  whip  so?  says  he ;  you'll  e'en  a'most  deeien  me. 
Atryin'  of  the  spring  of  it,  says  I.  The  night  afore  I  go  down  to  Nova 
Scotia,  I'll  teach  *em  Connecticut  quickstep— I'll  larn  'em  to  make 
somersets — I'll  make  'em  cut  more  capers  than  the  caravan  monkey 
ever  could  to  save  his  soul  alive,  I  know,  I'll  quilt  *em,  as  true  as 
my  name  is  Sam  Slick;  and  if  they  foUers  me  down  east,  I'll  lam- 
baste them  back  a  plaguy  sight  quicker  than  they  came;  the  nasty, 
dirty,  mean,  sneakin  villains.  1*11  play  them  a  vohintary — I'll  fa  Ka 
sol  them  to  a  jig  tune,  and  show  'em  how  to  count  baker's  dozen. 
Crack,  crack,  crack,  that's  the  music,  minister;  crack,  crack, crack, 
I'll  set  all  Slickville  ayelpin  I 

I'm  in  trouble  enough,  Sam,  says  he,  without  addin  that  are  to  it ; 
don't  quite  break  my  heart,  for  such  carryin's  on  would  near  about 
kill  me.  Let  the  poor  deludid  critters  be,  promise  me  now.  Well, 
well,  says  I,  if  you  say  so,  it  shall  be  so; — but  I  must  say  I  long  to 
be  at  'em.  But  how  is  the  voluntary  agoin  for  to  operate  on  them? 
Emitic,  diuretic,  or  purgative,  eh?  I  hope  it  will  be  all  three,  and 
turn  them  inside  out,  the  ungrateful  scoundrils,  and  yet  not  be  gist 
strong  enough  to  turn  them  back  ag'in.  Sam,  you're  an  altered  man, 
says  he.  It  appears  to  me  the  whole  world  is  changed.  Don't  talk 
so  on-Christian :  we  must  forget  and  forgive.  They  will  be  the  great- 
est sufferers  themselves,  poor  critters,  bavin  destroyed  the  independ- 
ence of  their  minister,— their  minister  will  pander  to  their  vanity. 
He  will  be  afeer*d  to  tell  them  unpalatable  truths.  Instead  of  tellin' 
.'em  they  are  miserable  sinners  in  need  of  repentance,  he  will  tell  'em 
they  are  a  great  nation  and  a  great  people,  will  quote  history  more 
than  the  Bible,  and  give  'em  orations  not  sarmons,  encomiums  and 
not  censures.  Presents,  Sam,  will  bribe  indulgence.  The  mimster 
ftill  he  a  dumb  dog!  It  sarves  *em  right,  says  I ;  I  don't  care  what 
become?  of  them.  I  hope  they  will  be  duwib  dogs,  for  dumb  dogs 
bite,  and  if  they  drive  you  mad, — as  I  believe  from  my  soul  they  will, 
-^1  hope  youM  bite  every  one  on  'em. 

But,  says  I,  minister,  talkin*  of  presents,  Tve  got  one  for  you  that*s 
somethin  like  the  thing,  I  know;  and  I  took  out  my  pocket-book 
and  gave  him  a  hundred  dollars.  I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  I  didn't. 
1  felt  so  sorry  for  him.  • 

Who's  this  from?  said  he,  smilin.  From  Alabama,  said  I;  but  the 
giver  told  me  not  to  mention  his  name.  Well,  said  he,  Fd  arather 
he'd^asent  roe  a  pound  of  good  Virginy  pig  tail,  because  1  could  have 
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thank'd  him  for  that,  and  not  felt  too  much  obligation.  PresenUof 
immey  injure  hoik  tkegwer  and  receiver j  and  destroy  the  equilUniufn 
qf/riendshipf  and  dimmish  independence  and  self-respeet :  but  it's 
all  right;  it  will  enable  me  to  send  neighbour  Dearbourn's  two  sons 
to  school.  It  will  do  good.  'Cute  little  fellers  them,  Sam,  and  will 
make  considerable  smart  men,  if  they  are  properly  seed  to ;  but  the 
old  gentleman,  their  father,  is,  like  myself,  nearly  used  up,  and 
plaguy  poor.  Thinks  I,  if  that's  your  sort,  old  gentleman,  I  wish  I 
had  my  hundred  dollars  in  my  pockel-book  ag'in,  as  snug  as  a  bug 
in  a  rug,  and  neighbour  Dearbourn's  two  sons  might  go  and  whistle 
for  their  schoolin'.  Who  the  plague  cares  whether  they  have  any 
larnin'  or  not?  I'm  sure  I  don't.  It's  the  6rst  of  the  Yoluntary  sys- 
tem Fyo  tried,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  be  the  last. 

Yes^  yes,  squire^  the  voluntary  dan*t  mark  well^'^thafs  a  fact. 
Ahab  has  lost  his  soul  to  save  his  body,  minister  has  lost  his  body  to 
save  his  soul^  and  Fve  lost  my  hundred  dollars  slap  to  save  myfeeh- 
ins.     The  deuce  take  the  voluntary j  I  say. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

TRAINING  A  CARRIBOO. 

In  the  evening  we  sauntered  out  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  Mr.  Slick 
taking  his  riQe  with  him,  to  shoot  blue-winged  duck,  that  often  float 
up  the  Avon  with  the  tide  in  great  numbers.  He  made  several  shots 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  but  having  no  dogs  we  lost  all  the  birds, 
but  two,  in  the  eddies  of  this  rapid  river.  It  was  a  delightful  evening, 
and  on  our  return  we  ascended  the  cliff  that  overlooks  the  village  and 
the  surrounding  country,  and  sat  down  on  the  projecting  point  of 
limestone  rock,  to  enjoy  the  glories  of  the  sunsQt. 

This  evenin,  said  Mr.  Slick»  reminds  me  of  one  I  spent  the  same 
way  at  Toronto,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  of  a  conversation  I  had  with 
a  British  traveller  there.  There  was  only  himself  and  me  at  the  inn, 
and  havin  nothin  above  partickilar  to  do,  says  I,  'spose  we  take  the 
rifle  and  walk  down  by  the  lake  this  splendid  afternoon;  who  knows 
but  we  might  see  soniethin'  or  another  to  shoot?  So  off  we  sot,  and 
it  was  so  cool  and  pleasant  we^stroll'd  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
beach,  which  is  like  this,  all  limestone  gravel,  only  cleaner  and  less 
sediment  in  it. 

'     When  we  got  tired  of  the  glare  of  the  water,  and  a  nasty  yallor  scum 

'that  was  on  it  at  that  season,  we  turned  up  a  road- that  led  into  the 

woods.     Why,  says  I,  if  there  ain't  a  Carriboo,  as  I'm  alive. 

Where?  said  he,  seizin  the  rifle,  and  bringin  it  to  his  shoulder  with 
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great  eagernessi— where  is  it?  for  bearen  aake  let  me  have  a  shot 
at  it  I  I  have  long  wish*d,  said  he»  to  have  it  to  say,  before  I  leave 
the  province,  that  I  had  performed  that  feat  of  killin  a  Carriboo. 
Oh,  Lordl  said  I,  thtowin  up  the  point  of  the  gan  to  prevent  an  ac- 
cident) Oh»  Lord  I  it  ain*t  one  o*  them  are  sort  o'  critters  at  all;  it's 
a  human  Carriboo.  It*s  a  member,  him  that's  in  that  are  gig  lookin 
as  wise  as  a  barber's  block  with  a  new  wig  on  it.  '  The  Toronto 
folks  call  'em  Carriboos,  ^cause  they  are  ontl^med  Wild  critters  from 
the  woods,  and  come  down  id  drOvea  to  the  legislatur'.  I  guess  he's 
a  goin  to  spend  the  night  to  the  hotel,  where  Wd  be;  if  he  is,  T\\ 
bring  him  into  our  room  and  train  him  :  you'll  see  what  sorto'  folks 
makes  laws  sometimes.  I  do  beliere,  after  all,  says  I,  this  universal 
suffrage  will  make  universal  fools  of  os  all; — ^it  ain't  one  man  in  a 
thousand  knows  how  to  choose  a  horse,  much  less  a  member,  and 
yet  there  are  some  standin  rules  about  the  horse,  that  most  any  one 
can  larn,  if  he'll  give  his-  mind  to  it.  There's  the  mark  o'  mouth, 
•—then  there's  the  limbs,  shape^  make,  and  soundness  of  'em ;  the 
eye,  the  shoulder,  and,  above  all,  the  action.  It  seems  all  plain 
enough,  and  yet  it  takes  a  considerable  'cute  man  to  make  a  horse- 
jockey,  and  a  little  grain  of  the  rogue  too;  for  there  is  no  mistake 
jAxmt  the  matter — you  must  lie  a  few  to  put  'em  off  well.  Now,  that's 
only  the  lowest  grade  of  knowledge.  It  takes  more  skill  yet  to  be  a 
nigger-jockey.  A  nigger^jockey,  said  he;  for  heaven's  sake,  what  is 
that?  I  never  heerd  the  term  afore,  since  I  was  a  created  sinner — 
I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  I  did.  Possible !  said  I,  never  heerd  tell  of  a 
nigger-jockey  I  My  sakes,  you  must  come  to  the  states  then ; — ^we'll 
put  more  wrinkles  ott  your  horns  in  a  month  there  than  you'll  get  in 
twenty  years  hete,  for  these  critters  don't  know  nothin*  A  nigger- 
jockey,  sir,  sAys  I,  is  a  gentleman  that  trades  in  niggers, — buys  them 
ia  one  dtate,  and  sMls  them  iu  another,  where  they  am't  known. 
It's  a  beautiful  scienbe,  is  nigger  flesh;  it's  what  the  lawyers  call  a 
liberal  profession.  Uncle  Enoch  made  enough  in  one  year's  tradin 
in  niggers  to  buy  a  splendid  plantation ;  but  it  ain't  every  one  that's 
up  to  it.  A  man  must  have  his  eye  teeth  cut  afore  he  takes  up  that 
trade,  or  he  is  apt  to  be  let  in  for  it  himself,  instead  of  putting  a  leake 
into  others;  that's  a  fact.  Niggers  don't  show  their  age  like  white 
folk,  and  they  are  most  always  older  that  they  look.  AJittle  rest, 
ilein  the  joints,  good  feed,  a  clean  shirt,  a  false  tooth  or  two,  and 
dyin  the  wool  black  if  it's  got  grey,  keepin  'em  close  shav'd,  and  gist 
givin  'em  a  glass  o'  whiskey  or  two  afore  the  sale  to  brighten  up  the 
eye,  has  put  off  many  an  old  nigger  of  fifty-five  for  forty.  It  does 
more  than  trimmin  and  groomin  a  horse  by  a  long  chalk.  Then 
if  a 'man  knows  geography,  he  fixes  on  a  spot  in  next  state  for  meetin 
ag'in,  slips  a  few  dollars  in  Sambo's  hand,  and  Sambo  slips  the  halter 
off  in  the  manger,  meets  massa  there,  and  iasold  a  second  time  ag'in. 
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Wftsh  the  dye  out,  lei  the  beard  grow,  and  remove  the  tooth,  and  the 
devil  himself  couldn't  swear  to  him  ag'in. 

{'Ifxt  takes  so  much  knowledge  to  choose  a  horse^  or  choose  a  nigger . 
what  must  it  take  to  choose  a  member? — Who  knows  he  won't  give 
the  people  the  slip  as  Sambo  does  the  first  master;  ay,  and  look  as 
different  too,  as  a  nigger  does,  when  the  dye  rubs  out,  and  his  black 
wool  looks  white  ag'in.  Ah,  squire,  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades,  I 
do  believe,  except  the  clock  trade.  The  nigger  business^  says  I,  is 
apt  to  get  a  man  into  court,  too,  as  much  as  the  horse  trade,  if  he 
don't  know  the  quirks  of  the  law.  I  shall  never  forget  a  joke  I  pas^ 
ed  off  once  on  a  Southerner.  I  had  been  down  to  Charleston  South 
Carr,  where  brother  Siah  is  located  as  a  lawyer,  and  drives  a  consi- 
derable business  in  that  line»  Well,  one  day  as  I  was  awalkin  along 
out  o'  town,  asmokin  of  my  cigar,  who  should  I  meet  but  a  poor  old 
nigger,  with  a' most  an  almighty  heavy  load  of  pine-wood  on  his  back, 
aa  much  as  he  could  cleverly  stagger  onder.  Why,  Sambo,  said  I, 
whose  slave  be  you  ?  You've  got  a  considerable  of  a  heavy  load  there 
for  a  man  of  your  years.  Oh,  massa,  says  he,  Gor  Ormighty  blesa 
you  (and  he  laid  down  his  load,  and  puttin  one  hand  on  his  loins, 
and  f  other  on  his  thigh,  he  tried  to  straighten  himself  up).  I  free 
man  now,  I  no  longer  slave  no  more.  I  purchased  my  freedom  from 
Gineral  Crockodile,  him  that  keeps  public  at  Mud  Greek.  Ob,  massa, 
but  him  gineral  took  me  in  terrible,  by  gosh  I  Says  he,  Pompey, 
says  he,  you  one  worry  good  nigger,  worry  faithful  nigger.  I  great 
q)inion  of  you,  Pompey ;  I  make  a  man  of  you,  you  dam  old  tar  brush* 
I  hope  I  may  be  skinned  alive  with  wild  cats  if  I  don't.  How  much 
money  you  save,  Pomp  ?  Hunder  dollars,  say  I.  Well,  says  he,  I 
will  sell  you  your  freedom  for  that  are  little  sum.  Oh,  massa  gineral^ 
I  said,  I  believe  I  lib  and  die  wid  you ; — what  old  man  like  me  do 
now?  I  too  old  for  freeman.  ^  no,  massa,  leab  poor  old  Pomp  to 
die  among  de  niggers.  I  tend  young  massa  Gineral,  and  little  missey 
Gineral,  and  teach  'em  how  to  cow-skin  de  black  villains.  Oh,  you 
smart  man  yet,  he  says,—  quUe  sounds  worry  smart  man,  you  aim 
a  great  deal  o'  money; — I  too  great  regard  for  you  to  keep  you  slave 
any  longer.  Well,  he  persuade  me  at  last,  and  I  buy  freedom,  and 
now  I  starve.  I  hab  no  one  to  take  care  of  me  now ;  I  old  and  good 
for  nothin— 'I  wish  old  Pomp  very  much  dead; — and  he  boohood 
right  out  like  a  child.  Then  he  sold  you  to  yourself,  did  he?  said  I. 
Yes,  massa,  said  he,  and  here  de  paper  and  de  bill  ob  sale.  And  he 
told  you  you  sound  man  yet?— True,  massa,  ebbery  word.  Then, 
says  I,  come  along  with  me,  and  I  toated  him  along  into  Siah's  of- 
fice. Sy,  says,  I,  here's  a  job  for  you.  Gineral  Crockodile  sold  this 
poor  old  nigger  to  himself,  and  warrlnted  him  sound  wind  and  limb. 
He  cheated  him  like  a  cantin  hypocritical  sinner  as  ho  is,  for  he's 
foundered  in  bis  right  foot,  and  ringboned  on  the  left.    Sue  him  on 
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his  warrinty — there's  some  fun  in't. — Fun,  said  Sy,  I  tell  you  it's  sc 
capital  joke;  and  he  jump'd  up  and  danced  round  his  ofDce  a  snap-- 
pin  of  his  fingers,  as  if  he  wor  bit  by  a  galley-nfpper.  How  it  will 
comflustrlgrate  old-  Sim  Ileter,  the  judge,  won't  it;  I'll  bambousle 
him,  rU  befogify  his  brain  for  him  with  warranties  general,  special, 
and  implied,  texts,  notes,  and  comentries.  I'll  lead  him  a  dance 
through  civil  law  and  common  law,  and  statute  law ;  I'll  read  old 
Latin,  old  French,  and  old  English  to  him ;  I'll  make  hia  head  turn 
Iike«  mill-stone ;  I'll  make  him  stare  like  an  owl,  atryin  to  read  by 
daylight,  and  he  larfed  ready  to  kill  himself.  Sure  enough  he  did 
bother  him;  so  agoin  up  from  one  court  to  another,  that  Crockodile 
was  glad  to  compound  the  matter  to  get  clear  of  the  joke,  and  paid 
old  Pomp  his  hundred  dollars  back  again ;  that's  a  fact. 

In  the  course  of  the  evenin  Hr.  Buck,  the  member  elect  for  the 
township  of  Flats  in  the  Home  district,  came  in,  and  I  introduced 
him  with  much  ceremony  to  the  Britisher,  agivin  of  him  a  wink  at 
the  same  time,  as  much  as  to  say,  now  I'll  show  you  the  way  to  train 
a  Carriboo.  Well,  Squire  Buck,  said  I,  I  vow  I'm  glad  to  see  you; 
—how  did  you  leave  Mrs.  Buck  and  all  to  home? — all  well,  I  hope  7 
Reasonable  well,  I  give  you  thanks,  sir,  said  he.  And  so  they've 
elected  you  a  member,  Ih?  Well,  they  wanted  some  honest  men 
among  'Im — that's  a  fact,  and  some  onderstandin  men  too;  how  do 
you  go,  Tory  or  Radical?  Oh,  pop'lar  side  of  course,  said  Mr.  Buck. 
M'Kenzie  and  Papinau  have  open'd  my  eyes  I  tell  you ;  I  had  no  notion 
afore  our  government  was  so  rotten— I'm  for  elective  councils,  short 
parliaments,  ballot,  universal  suffrage,  and  ag'in  all  officials.  Right, 
said  I,  you  are  on  the  right  side  then,  and  no  mistake.  You've  a 
plain  path  afore  you ;  go  straight  ahead,  and  there's  no  fear.  I 
should  like  to  do  so,  said  he,  but  I  don't  onderstand  these  matters 
enough,  I'm  afeerd,  to  probe 'Im  t^  the  bottom ;  perhaps  yon 'II  be  ao 
good  as  to  advise  me  a  little.  L  should  like  to  talk  over  these  things 
with  you,  as  they  say  you  are  a  considerable  of  an  onderstandin  man, 
and  have  seed  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  Well,  said  I,  nothin  would 
happify  me  OAOre,  I  do  assure  you.  Be  independaot,  that's  the  great 
thing;  be  itidependant,  that  is,  attack  everything.  First  of  all, 
there's  the  Church;  that's  a  grand  target,,  fire  away  at  that  till  you 
are  tired.  liaise  a  prejudice  if  you  can^  and  then  make  everything 
a  Church  question^  But  I'm  a  churchman  myself,  Mr.  Slick;  yon 
wouldn't  have  me  attack  my  own  church,  would  you?  So  much  the 
belter,  said  I;  it  looks  liberal;— /rtt«  liberality^  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes  J  lies  inpraisin  every  other  churchy  and  abusin  of  your 
onm;  it's  only  bigots  that  attack  other  folks'  doctrine  and  tenets; 
no  stroQg-minded,  straigbt-a*head,  right  up  and  down  man  docs 
that.  It  shows  a  narrer  mind  and  narrer  heart  that.  •  But  what  fault 
is  there  with  the  church?  said  he :  they  mind  their  own  business,  as 
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far  as  I  see,  and  let  other  folks  alone;  they  hare  no  privilege  heM 
that  I  know  on,  that  other  sects  ha*en't  got.  It's  pop'hr  talk  among 
some  folks,  and  that's  enough,  said  I.  They  are  rieh,  and  their 
clergy  are  learned  and  genteel,  and  there's  a  good  many  enrious 
people  in  the  world ; — there's  radicals  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics^ 
that  would  like  to  see  'em  all  brought  to  a  level.  And  then  there's 
church  lands :  talk  about  dividin  them  among  other  sects,  givin  them 
to  schools,  and  bo  on.  There's  no  harm  in  robbin  Peter  if  you  pay 
Paul  with  It — a  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,  all  the  world  over ;  then 
wind  up  with  a  Church  tithe  sale,  and  a  military  massacre  of  a  poor 
dissentin  old  woman  that  was  baganuted  by  bloody-minded  sodg^r^ 
nfhile  tryin'  to  save  her  pig.  It  will  make  an  affectin  speech,  draw 
tears  from  the  gallery,  and  thunders  of  applause  from  the  House. 

Then  there's  judges,  another  grand  mark ;  and  councillors  and 
rich  men  ;  call  'em  the  little  big  men  of  a  little  colony,  the  would- 
be-aristocracy-^he  official  gang — the  favor'd  few ;  call  them  by  their 
christian  and  surnames ;  John  Den  and  Richard  Fen ;  turn  up  your 
noses  at  'ea\  like  a  horse's  tail,  that's  double-nick'd;    Salaries  are 
a  never-ending  theme  for  you ;  officials  shouldn't  be  paid  at  all ;  the 
honor  is  enough  for  'em ;  a  patriot  sarves  his  country  for  nothln. 
Take  some  big  salary  for  a  text,  and  treat  it  this  way :  says  you^ 
there's  John  Doe's  salary,  it  is  seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a 
year,  that  is  two  pounds  a  day.     Now,  says  you,  that  is  sixteen 
common  labourers'  pay  at  two  and  sixpence  each  per  day ; — ^shall  it 
be  said  that  one  great  mammoth  official  is  worth  sixteen  free  citizens 
who  toil  harder  and  fare  worse  than  he  does?  then  take  his  income 
for  ten  years  and  multiply  it.    See,  says  you,  in  ten  years  he  has 
received  the  enormous  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds : 
then  run  over  all  the  things  seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
would  effect  on  roads,  bridges,  schools,  and  so  on,  and  charge  him 
with  bavin  been  the  means  of  robbin  the  country  of  all  these  bless- 
ins  :  call  'em  blood-suckers,  pampered  minions,  bloated  leeches. 
Then  there's  the  college,  says  you;  it's* for  the  aristocracy,  to  keep 
up  distinctions,  to  rivit  our  fetters,  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the 
strong  stronger;   talk  of  native  genius  and  self-taught  artists,  of 
natur's  scholars,  of  homespun  talent;  it  flatters  the  multitude  this—' 
it's  pop'lar,  you  may  depend.   Call  the  troops  mercenaries,  vile  hire- 
lings, degraded  slaves ;  turn  up  your  eyes  to  the  ceiling  and  invoke 
defeat  ^d  slaughter  on  'em;  if  they  are  to  enforce  the  law,  talk  of 
standing  armies,  of  slavery,  of  legionary  tyrants,-^call  them  forigners, 
vulturs  thirsting  for  blood, — butchers,— every  man  killed  in  a  row, 
or  a  mob,  call  a  victim,  a  mwrdered  ma^z,— that's  your  sort,  my 
darlin*-^o  the  whole  hog,  and  do  the  thing  genteel.    Anything  that 
gwes  power  to  the  mcusea  mil  please  the  masses.  If  there  was  nothln 
to  attack  there  would  be  no  champions ;  if  there  is  no  grievance  you 
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must  make  one  :  call  all  changes  reform,  whether  it  makes  if  bettet 
9T  not,— anything  70U  want  to  alter,  an  abuse,  call  All  that  oppose 
you,  call  anti-reformers,  upholders  of  abuses,  bigots,  sycophants, 
office-^seektng  Tories.  Say  they  live  by  corruption,  by  oppressih 
the  people,  tirid  that's  the  reason  they  oppose  all  change.  How 
streaked  they'll  look,  won't  they?  It  will  make  them  scratch  their 
beads  and  stare,  I  know.  If  there's  any  man  you  don't  like,  use 
yourf riYilege  atid  abuse  him  Uke-old  Scratch, — ^lash  him  like  a  nig* 
ger,  cut  him  up  beautiful— oh,  it's  a  grand  privilege  that  I  Do  this, 
and  you'll  be  the  speaker  of  the  House,  the  first  pot-hook  on  the 
crane,  the  truckle-head  and  cap-sheave-^you  will,  I  snore.  Well, 
it  does  open  a  wide  field,  don't  it,  said  Mr.  Buck,  for  an  ambitious 
man  ?  I  vow,  I  believe  I'll  take  your  advice ;  I  like  the  idea  amazin'ly. 
Lord,  I  wish  I  could  ialk  like  you,— you  do  trip  it  off  so  glib— I  'II 
take  your  advice  tho' — I  will,  I  vow.  WeU,  then,  Mr.  Buck,  if  you 
will  really  take  my  advice,  FUgweU  youy  said  Ij  firee-^atufar 
noihin.  Be  honesty  be  consistent^  be  ten^feraic;  be  rather  the  ad^ 
vacate  of  mtemal  tm^ocement  than  poUiicai  change;  .of  rational 
reform^  but  not  organic  aUeraOons.  JMther  flatter  the  mo6,  nor 
flatter  thegocemment;  support  what  is  rights  oppose  what  is-myrong  ,- 
what  you  think  speak  ;  try  to  satisfy  yourself  and  not  others ;  and 
tfyou  are  not  pcpuk^,  you  nnll  at  least  be  respected;  popularity 
lasts  but  a  day^  respect  wiU  descend  as  a  heritage  to  your  children. 


CHAPTER  XXXVH. 

NICK  BRADSHAW. 

Wb  left  Gaspereaux  early  in  the  morning;  intending  to  breakfast 
at  Kentville.  The  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  and  the  sun,  which  had 
just  risen,  shed  a  lustre  over  the  scenery  of  this  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  which  gave  it  a  fresh  and  glowing  appearance.  A  splendid 
xountry  this,  squire,  said  the  Glockmaker ;  that's  a  fact ;  the  Lord 
never  made  the  beat  of  it.  I  wouldn't  ax  no  better  locatian  in  the 
larmin  line  than  any  of  these  allotments;  grand  grazin  grounds  and 
superfine  tillage  lands.  A  man  that  know'd  what  be  was  about 
might  live  like  a  fightin  cock  here,  and  no  great  scratchin  for  it 
neither.  Do  you  see  that  are  house  on  that  riun  hummock  to  the 
right  there?  Well,  gist  look  at  it,  that's  what  I  call  about  right. 
Flanked  on  both  sides  by  an  orchard  of  best^grafled  fruit,  a  tidy 
little  clever  Oower-gardeo  in  front,  that  the  galls  see  to,  and  a'most 
a  grand  sarce  garden  over  the  road  there  sheltered  by  them  are  wil- 
lows.   At  the  back  side  see  them  ever-lastin  big  bciro3;  and,  by 
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gosh!  there  goes  the  dairy  cows;  a  pretty  sight  too,  that  fourteen 
of  them  marehin  Indgian  file  after  milkin',  down  to  that  are  medder. 
Whenever  you  see  a  place  all  snuged  up  and  lookin  like  that  are, 
depend  on  it  the  folks  are  honeysuckle,  and  rose-bushes  shew  the 
family  are  brought  up  right ;  somethin  to  do  to  home,  instead  of 
racin  about  to  quiltin  parties,  huskin  frolitks,  gossipin,  talkin 
scandal,  and  neglectin  their  business.  Them  little  matters  are  like 
throwin  up  straws,  they  shew  which  way  the  wind  is.  When 
galls  attend  to  them  are  things,  it  shows  they  are  what  our  minister 
used  to  call,  '  right-minded.'  It  keeps  them  busy,  and  when 
folks  are  busy,  they  ha*n*t  time  to  get  into  mischief;  and  it  amuses 
them  too,  and  it  keeps  the  dear  little  critters  healthy  and  cheerful. 
I  believe  111  alight  and  breakfast  there,  if  you've  no  objection. 
I  should  like  you  to  see  that  citizen's  improvements,  and  he's  a  plaguy 
nice  man  too,  and  will  be  proud  to  see  you,  you  may  depend. 

We  accordingly  drove  up  to  the  door,  where  we  were  met  by 
Squire  James  Horton,  a  respectable,  intelligent,  cheerful-looking 
man,  apparently  of  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  received  me  with 
all  the  ease  and  warmth  of  a  man  to  whom  hospitality  was  habitual 
and  agreeable, — thanked  Mr.  Slick  for  bringing  me  to  see  him,  and 
observed  that  he  was  a  plain  farmer,  and  lived  without  any  preten- 
lions  to  be  other  than  he  was,  and  that  he  always  felt  pleased  and  . 
gratified  to  see  any  stranger  who.would  do  him  the  favor  to  call 
upon  him,  and  would  accommodate  himself  to  the  plain  fare  of  a 
plain  countryman.  He  said,  he  lived  out  of  the  world;  and  the  con- 
versations of  strangers  was  often  instructive,  and  always  acceptable 
to  him^  He  then  conducted  us  Jnto  the  house,  and  introduced  us 
to  his  wife  and  daughters,  two  very  handsome  and  extremely  inte- 
resting girls,  who  had  just  returiied  from  superintending  the  ope- 
rations of  the  dairy.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  extreme 
neatness  and  propriety  of  their  attire,  plain  and  suitable  to  their 
morning  occupations,  but  scrupulously  nice  in  its  appearance. 

As  the  clock  struck  seven  (a  wooden  clock,  to  which  Mr.  Slick 
looked  with  evident  satisfaction  as  a  proof  of  his  previous  acquain- 
tance), the  family  were  summoned,  and  Mr.  Horton  addressed  a 
short  but  very  appropriate  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  rendering 
the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart  for  the  numerous  blessings  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  supplicating  a  continuance  of  divine  favour. 
There  was  something  touching  in  the  simplicity  and  Cervour  of  his 
devotion,  while  there  was  a  total  absence  of  that  familiar  tone  of 
address  so  common  in  America,  which,  often  bordering  on  profanity, 
shocks  and  disgusts  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  more 
decorous  and  respectful  language  of  our  beautiful  liturgy. 

Breakfast  was  soon  announced,  and  we  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
and  substantial  repast,  everything  abundant  and  good  of  its  kind, 
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|ind  the  vfjiole  prepared  with  a  neatness  that  bespoke  a  well-regu- 
lated and  orderly  family.  We  were  then  conducted  round  the  farm, 
find  admired  the  method,  regularity,  and  good  order  of  the  establish- 
ment. I  guess  this  might  compare  with  any  of  your  English 
farms,  said  the  Clockmaker ;  it  looks  pretty  considerable  slick  this — 
don't  it?  We  have  great  advantages  in  this  country,  said  Mr.  Hor- 
ton ;  our  soil  is  naturally  good,  and  we  have  such  an  abundance  of 
aalt  sludge  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  that  we  are  enabled  to  put 
our  uplands  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Industry  and  eco- 
nomy can  accomplish  anything  here.  We  have  not  only  good  mar* 
kets,  but  we  enjoy  an  almost  total  exemption  from  taxation.  We  have 
a  mild  and  paternal  government,  our  laws  are  well  and  impartially 
administered,  and  we  enjoy  as  much  personal  freedom  as  is  consistent 
with  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society.  God  grant  it  may  long  con- 
tinue so !  and  that  we  may  render  ourselves  worthy  of  these  blessings, 
by  yielding  the  homage  of  grateful  hearts  to  the  Great  Author  and  Giver 
pf  all  good  things.  A  bell  ringing  at  the  house  at  this  time,  reminded 
us  that  we  were  probably  interfering  with  some  of  his  arrangements, 
and  we  took  leave  of  our  kind  host,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey, 
strongly  impressed  with  those  feelings  which  a  scene  of  domestic 
happiness  and  rural  felicity  like  this  never  fails  to  inspire. 

We  had  not  driven  more  than  two  or  three  miles  before  Mr.  Slick 
suddenly  checked  his  horse,  and  pointing  to  a  farm  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road,  said.  Now  there  is  a  contrast  for  you,  with  a  ven-* 
geance.  That  critter,  said  he,  when  he  built  that  wrack  of  a  house 
(they  call  'em  a  half-house  here),  intended  to  add  as  much  more  to 
it  some  of  these  days,  and  accordingly  put  his  chimbley  out-side, 
to  sarve  the  new  part  as  well  as  the  old.  He  has  been  too  lazy,  you 
see,  to  remove  the  bankin  put  there,  the  first  fall,  to  keep  the  frost 
out  0*  the  cellar,  and  it  has  roitted  the  sills  off,  and  the  house  has 
fell  away  from  the  chimbley,  and  he  has  had  to  prop  it  up  with 
that  great  stick  of  timber,  to  keep  it  from  coming  down  on  its  knees 
altogether.  All  the  winders  are  boarded  up  but  one,  and  that  has 
all  the  glass  broke  out.  Look  at  the  barn  I — the  roof  has  fell  in  in 
the  middle,  and  the  two  gables  stand  starin  each  other  in  the  face, 
and  as  if  they  would  like  to  come  closer  together  if  they  could,  and 
consult  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Them  old  geese  and  velren  fowls, 
that  ar«  so,  poor  the  foxes  won*t  steal  'em  for  fear  o'  hurtin  their 
eeth, — that  little  yaller,  lantern'jaw'd,  long-legg'd,  rabbit-^ared  runt 
of  a  pig,  that's  so  weak  it  can't  curl  its  tail  up,^ — that  old  fraine  of  a 
crow,  astandin  there  with  its  eyes  shot-to,  acontemplatin  of  its  lat- 
ter eend,-«-and  that  varmint-lookin  horse  with  his  hocks  swelled 
bigger  than  his  belly,  that  looks  as  if  he  had  come  to  her  funeral,^- 
is  all  his  stock,  I  guess.  The  goney  has  showed  his  sense  in  one 
thing,  however,  he  has  burnt  all  his  fence  up ;  for  there  is  no  danger 
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of  other  folks*  caltie  breakin  into  his  field  to  starve,  and  gives  bis 
Old  Hooley  a  chance  o*  nights  if  she  find  an  open  gate,  or  a  pair  of 
(Mrs  down,  to  get  a  treat  of  clover  now  and  then.  0  dear,  if  you 
was  to  get  up  airly  of  a  mornin,  afore  the  dew  was  off  the  ground, 
and  mow  that  are  field  with  a  razor,  and  rake  it  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb,  you  wouldn't  get  stuff  enough  to  keep  one  grasshopper  through 
the  winter,  if  you  was  to  be  hanged  for  it.  '  Spose  we  drive  up  to 
the  door  to  light  a  cigar;  if  Nick  Bradshaw  is  to  home,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  little  chat  with  him.  It's  worth  knowin  kow  he  can  farm 
with  so  little  labour ;  for  anything  that  saves  labour  in  this  country, 
where  help  is  so  plaguy  dear,  is  worth  larnin,  you  may  depend. 
Observing  us  pause  and  point  towards  his  domain,  Nicholas  lifted 
off  the  door  and  laid  it  on  its  side,  and,  emerging  from  his  den  of  dirt 
and  smoke,  stood  awhile  reconnoitring  us.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built, 
athletic-looking  man,  possessed  of  great  personal  strength  and  surpris- 
ing activity,  but  looked  like  a  good-natured,  careless  fellow,  who 
loved  talking  and  smoking  better  than  work,  and  preferred  the  plea- 
sures of  the  tap-room  to  the  labours  of  the  field.  He  thinks  we  want 
his  vote,  said  the  Clockmaker.  He's  looking  as  big  as  all  out-doors, 
gist  BOW,  and  waitin  for  us  to  come  to  him.  He  wouldn't  condescend 
to  call  the  king  his  cousin  gist  at  this  present  time.  It's  independant 
day  with  him,  I  calculate;  happy-lookin  critter,  too,  ain't  he,  with 
that  are  little,  short,  black  pipe  in  his  mouth?  The  fact  is,  squire, 
the  moment  a  man  takes  to  a  pipe  he  becomes  a  philosifer  ;-^it'8  the 
poor  man's  friend;  it  calms  the  mind,  soothes  the  temper,  and  makes 
a  man  patient  onder  trouble.  It  has  made  more  good  men,  good 
husbands,  kind  masters,  indulgent  fathers,  and  honest  fellers,  than 
any  other  blessed  thing  in  this  universal  world.  The  Indgians  always 
buried  a  pipe  and  a  skin  of  tobacco  with  their  folks,  in  case  smokin 
ahould  be  the  fashion  in  the  next  world,  that  they  mightn't  go  onpro- 
vided.  Gist  look  at  him :  his  hat  has  got  no  crown  in  it,  and  the 
rim  hangs  loose  by  the  side,  like  the  bale  of  a  bucket.  His  trousers 
and  jacket  are  all  flyin  in  tatters  of  different  colour'd  patches.  He  has 
one  old  shoe  on  one  foot,  and  an  ontanned  mocasin  on  t'other.  He 
ain't  had  his  beard  cut  since  last  sheep-shearin,  and  he  looks  as 
shaggy  as  a  yearlin  colt.  And  yet  you  see  the  critter  has  a  rakish 
look  too.  That  are  old  hat  is  cocked  on  one  side  quite  knowin,  he 
has  both  hands  in  his  trousers'-pockets,  as  if  he  had  somethin  worth 
feelin  there,  while  one  eye  shot-to  on  account  of  the  smoke,  and  the 
ather  standin'  out  of  the  way  of  it  as  far  as  it  can,  makes  him  look 
like  a  bit  of  ja  wag.  A  man  that  didn't  smoke  couldn't  do  that  now, 
squire.  You  may  talk  about  fortitude,  and  patience,  and  Christian 
resignation,  and  all  that  are  sort  of  thing,  till  you're  tired;  I've  seen 
it  and  heerd  tell  of  it  too,  but  I  never  knew  an  instance  yet  where  it 
dtdn'tcome  a  little  grain-heavy  or  sour  out  of  the  oven.    Philosophy 
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is  like  most  other  guests  I've  seed,  it  likes  to  visit  them  as  keeps  good 
tables,  and  though  it  has  some  poor  acquaintaDces,  it  ain't  more  nor 
half  pleased  to  be  seen  vealkin  lock  and  lock  veith  'em.  But  smokln 
•**^-^Here  he  comes,  tho*,  I  swan ;  he  knows  Old  Clay,  I  reckon :  he 
sees  itain*t  the  candidate  chap. 

This  discovery  dispelled  the  important  ah's  of  Nicholas,  and  taking 
the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  he  retreated  a  pace  or  two,  and  took  a 
running  leap  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  across  a  stagnant  pool  of  green 
water  that  graced  his  lawn,  and  served  the  double  purpose  of  rearing 
goslins  and  breeding  moschetoes,  and  by  repeating  these  feats  of  agi- 
lity on  the  grass  several  times  (as  if  to  keep  himself  In  praotiee),  was 
Iby  the  side  of  the  waggon  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mornin,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  said  the  Glockmaker;  how*s  all  to  home 
to-day?  Reasonable  well,  I  give  you  thanks: — won't  you  alight? 
Thank  you,  I  gist  stopt  to  light  a  cigar.— I'll  bring  you  a  bit  o'  fire, 
said  Nick,  in  the  twinktin  of  an  eye;  and  bounding  off  to  the  house 
with  similar  gigantic  strides,  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 
Happy,  good-natured  citizen  that,  you  see,  squire,  said  Mr.  Slick,  he 
hain't  been  fool  enough  to  stiffen  himself  by  hard  work  neither ;  for 
you  see  he  is  as  supple  as  an  eel.  The  critter  can  jump  like  a  cata-* 
mount,  and  run  like  a  deer;  he'd  catch  a  fox  a' most,  that  chap. 

Presently  out  bounded  Nick  in  the  same  antelope  style,  waving  over 
his  head  a  lighted  brand  of  three  or  four  feet  long.  Here  it  is,  said 
he,  but  you  must  be  quick,  for  this  soft  green  wood  won't  hold  fire  in 
no  time — ^it  goes  right  out.  It's  like  my  old  house  there,  and  that's 
so  rotten  it  won't  hold  a  nail  now ;  after  you  drive  one  in  you  can 
pull  it  out  with  your  finger.  How  are  you  off  for  tobacco?  said  Mr. 
Slick.  Grand,  said  he,  got  half  a  fig  left  yet.  Get  it  for  you  in  a 
minit,  and  the  old  ladies'  pipe  too,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
was  curvetting  again  off  to  the  house.  That  gony,  said  the  Glock-^ 
maker,  is  like  a  gun  that  goes  off  at  half  cock-^there's  no  doin  nothin 
with  him.  I  didn't  want  his  backey,  I  only  wanted  an  excuse  to 
give  him  some ;  but  it's  a  strange  thing  that,  squire,  but  it's  as  sure 
as  rates,  the  poor  are  every  where  more  liberal,  more  obU^,  and 
more  hospUable^  accordin  to  their  means;  than  the  rich  are  .•  they 
beat  them  all  hollar,^ts  a  fact,  I  assure  you. 

When  he  returned,  Mr.  Slick  told  him  that  he  was  so  spry,  he 
was  out  of  hearing  before  he  could  stop  him ;  that  he  didn't  require 
any  himself,  but  was  going  to  offer  him  a  fig  of  first  chop  genuine 
stuff  he  had.  Thank  you,  said  he,  as  h«  took  it,  and  put  it  to  his  nose ; 
— it  has  the  right  flavour  that — rather  weak  for  me,  tho'.  I'm 
thinking  it'll  gist  suit  the  old  lady.  She  smokes  a  good  deal  now  for  the 
cramp  in  her  leg.  She's  troubled  with  the  cramp  sometimes,  away 
down  some  where  about  the  calf,  and  smokin,  they  say,  is  good  for  it. 

Be  then  took  the  tobacco  very  scientifically  between  the  forefinger 
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and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  and  cut  it  into  small  shreds  that  fell  into 
the  palm.    Then  holding  both  knife  and  fig  between  his  teeth,  he 
rolled,  untwisted,  and  pulverised  the  cut  tobacco  by  rubbing  and  grind- 
ing it  between  his  two  hands,  and  refilled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
pronouncing  the  tobacco  a  prime  article,  looked  the  very  picture  of 
happiness.  How's  crops  in  a  general  way  this  year  T  said  Mr.  Slick. 
Well,  they  are  just  about  ^nidlin,  said  he;  the  seasons  han*t  been 
very  good  lately,  and  somehow  the  land  don*t  bear  as  it  used  to  when 
I  was  a  boy ;  but  I'm  in  great  hopes  times  are  goin  to  be  better  now. 
They  say  things  look  brighter ;  I  feel  a  good  deal  encouraged  myself. 
They  tell  me  the  gorernor's  agoin  to  appoint  a  new  council ;  I  guess, 
they'll  do  sun'thin  for  the  country.    Ah,  said  the  Clockmaker,  that 
indeed,  that  would  be  sun'thin  like, — it  would  make  times  quite 
brisk  ag'in — ^farmers  could  afford  to  live  then.  It  would  raise  markets 
considerable.    So  I  see  in  the  papers,  said  Nick:  the  fact  o'  the 
matter  is,  the  assembly  men  must  do  sun'thin  for  the  country,  or  it 
will  go  to  the  dogs,  that* s  sartain.   They  tell  me  too  that  the  council 
doors  are  to  be  opened,  so  that  we  can  hear  the  debates; — ^that  will 
be  a  great  privilege,  won't  it?    Very,  said  the  Clockmaker,  it  will 
help  the  farmers  amazin'ly  that :  I  should  count  that  a  great  matter ; 
they  must  be  worth  hearin  them  counsellors.    It's  quite  a  treat  to 
hear  the  members  in  the  house,  particularly  when  they  talk  about 
bankin,  currency,  constitution,  bounties,  and  such  tough  knotty 
things; — they  go  so  deep  into  these  matters,  and  know  so  much  about 
'em.  It's  quite  edifyin.    I'velarnt  more  new  things,  and  more  things 
1  niver  knew  afore,  in  half  an  hour  in  the  assembly,  than  ever  I 
heerd  afore  in  my  life,  and  I  expect  t'other  house  will  be  quite  as 
wise.    Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  said  Nicholas;  I  feel 
somehom  quite  encouraged  myself:  if  we  had  a  bounty  of  about  a 
shilling  a  bushel  for  raisin  potatoes,  two  and  sixpence  a  bushel  for 
wheat,  and  fifteen  pence  for  oats,  1  think  a  body  might  have  a  chance 
to  make  out  to  scratch  along  to  live  here ;  and  I'm  told  when  the 
council  doors  are  opened,  we  shall  actually  get  them.    I  must  say, 
I  feel  quite  encouraged  myself    But  stop,  said  he,  laying  his  hand 
on  Mr.  Slick,  do  you  see  that  are  varmint  alookin'arter  the  old  lady's 
chicklns  over  there  by  the  barn?    I  had  a  crack  at  him  yesterday, 
but  he  was  too  far  off— wait  a  bit ;  and  he  scampered  off  to  the  hou^e, 
brought  out  his  gun,  which  had  been  previously  loaded,  and  throwing 
himself  on  all  fours,  proceeded  towards  the  barn  as  rapidly  as  a  quad- 
ruped.   Stop,  stop,  daddy,  said  a  little  half-naked  imp  of  a  boy,  stop 
till  I  get  my  cock-shy.    Well,  bear  a  hand  then,  said  he,  or  he'll  be 
off:  I  won't  wait  a  minit. 

The  boy  darted  into  the  house,  and  returned  in  nn  instant  with  a 

'  short  round  hard  wood  club  in  his  hand,  and  throwing  himself  in  the 

same  posture,  thrust  his  head  under  the  skirts  of  his  father's  coat, 
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and  crawled  after  himy  between  his  legs,  the  two  appearing  like  one 
long  monstrous  reptile.  The  hawk,  observing  this  unusual  motion, 
rose  higher  in  the  air,  as  he  slowly  sailed  round  the  building ;  but 
Nicholas,  not  liking  to  be  balked  of  his  shot,  fired  at  a  venture,  and 
fortunately  broke  his  wing.  Stop,  daddy,  said  the  boy,  recovering 
his  feet,  stop,  daddy,  it*s  my  turn  now ;  and  following  the  bird,  that 
fled  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  like  an  ostrich,  half  running,  half 
flying,  threw  his  cock-shy  at  him  with  unerring  aim,  and  killed  him. 
Ain't  he  a  whopper,  daddy  1  said  he.  See!  and  he  stretched  out  his 
wings  to  their  full  extent — he's  a  sneezer,  ain't  he?  I'll  show  him 
to  mammy,  I  guess,  and  ofl'he  ran  to  the  house  to  exhibit  his  prize. 
-*Make  a  smart  man  that,  said  Nick,  regarding  his  boy,  as  he  car- 
ried off  the  bird,  with  looks  of  entire  satisfaction ;  make  a  consider- 
able of  a  smart  man  that,  if  the 'assembly  men  would  only  give  us  a 
chance;  but  I  feel  quite  encouraged  now,  I  think  we  shall  havem 
good  brood  of  chickens  this  year,  now  that  thievin'  rascal  has  got  his 
flint  fixt;  and  if  them  three  regiments  come  to  Halifax  that's  talked 
of  this  winter,  poultry  will  fetch  a' most  a  grand  price,  that's  sartain. 
It  appears  to  me  there's  a  hawk,  or  a  wild  cat,  or  a  fox,  or  a  lawyer, 
or  a  constable,  or  a  somethin  or  another  for  everlastin'ly  a  botherio 
of  a  poor  man ;  but  I  feel  quite  encouraged  now. 

I  never  seed  that  critter  yet,  said  the  Glockmaker,  that  he  didn't 
say  ho  felt  ^  quite  encouraged ;'  he's  always  lookin  for  the  Assembly 
to  do  great  things  for  him,  and  every  year  feels  ^  quite  encouraged' 
they  will  do  sun'thin  at  the  next  session  that  will  make  his  fortin. 
/  wonder  if  folks  will  ever  lorn  thai  politicks  are  the  seed  mentioned 
m  Scriptur*  that  fell  by  theroad-^ide,  and  the  fowls  came  and  picked 
them  up.  They  dovCt  benefit  the  farmer^  hut  they  feed  them  hungry 
Inrds, — the  party  leaders. 

The  bane  of  this  country,  squire,  and  indeed  of  all  America,  is 
bavin'  too  much  land ;  they  run  over  more  ground  than  they  can  cul- 
tivate, and  crop  the  land  so  severely  that  they  run  it  out.  A  very 
large  portion  of  land  in  America  has  been  run  out  by  repealed  grain 
crops,  and  when  you  add  that  to  land  naturally  too  poor  to  bear  grain, 
or  too  broken  for  cultivation,'you  will  find  this  great  country  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  ruined. 

The  State  of  Yarmont  has  nothin  like  the  exports  it  used  to  have, 
and  a  plaguy  sight  of  the  young  folks  come  down  to  Boston  to  hire 
out  as  helps.  The  two  Carolinas  and  Yarginia  are  covered  with  places 
thAt  have  been  given  up  as  ruined,-  and  many  other  States^  We 
hav'n't  the  surplus  of  wheat  and  grain  we  used  to  have  in  the  27-nited 
States,  and  it  never  will  be  so  plenty  again.  That's  the  reason  you 
hear  of  lolks  clearin  land,  makin  a  farm,  and  sellin  off  again  and 
goto  farther  into  the  bush.  They've  exhausted  it,  and  find  it  easier 
to  clear  new  lands  than  to  re^re  the  old. 
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A  great  deal  erNoYa  Scotia  is  run  out,  and  if  it  warD*t  for  the  limOy 
marsh-mud;  sea-weed,  salt-sand,  and  what  not,  they've  got  here  in 
such  quantities,  there'd  be  no  cure  for  it.  It  takes  good  farmin  to 
keep  an  upland  location  in  order,  I  tell  you,  and  make  it  sustain  it- 
self. It  takes  more  too  to  fetch  a  farm  that's  had  the  gizzard  taken 
out  of  it,  than  it's  worth.  It  actilly  frightens  me,  when  I  think  your 
agriculture  in  Britain  is  progressin,  and  the  land  better  tilled  every 
day,  while  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  with  us,  are  turned 
into  barrens.  No  traveller  as  I've  seed  has  noticed  this,  and  our  folks 
are  not  aware  of  it  themselves  to  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Squire,  you 
and  I  won't  live  to  see  it;  but  if  this  awful  robbin'  of  posterity  goes 
on  for  another  century  as  it  has  progressed  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
we'll  be  a  nation  of  paupers.  Very  little  land  in  America,  even  of 
the  best,  will  carry  more  than  one  crop  of  wheat  arter  it's  clear'd 
afore  it  wants  manure ;  and  where  it's  clear'd  so  fast,  where's  the 
manure  to  come  from? — it  puzzles  me  (and  I  won't  turn  my  back  on 
any  man  in  the  farmin  line)— the  Lord  knows,  for  I  don't;  but  if 
there's  a  thing  that  scares  me,  it's  this. 

Hullo !  hullo  I — said  a  voice  behind  us,  and  when  we  turned  to  look 
from  whence  it  came,  we  saw  Nicholas  running  and  leaping  over  the 
fences  of  his  neighbours  like  a  greyhound.  Stop  a  minit,  said  he,  I 
want  to  speak  to  you.  I  feel  quite  encouraged  since  I  seen  you; 
there's  one  question  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Slick,  for  I  should  Uke 
amazin'ly  to  have  your  opinion.  Who  do  you  go  for?  I  go  for  the 
Squire,  said  he ;  I'm  a  agoin  for  to  go  round  the  sea-coast  with  him. 
I  don't  mean  that  at  all,  said  he ; — who  do  you  go  for  in  the  election? ' 
There's  to  be  a  poll  a  Monday  to  Rentville ;  and  Aylesford  and  Gas- 
peraux  are  up ;  who  do  you  go  for?  I  don't  go  for  either  ofem ;  I 
wouldn't  give  a  chaw  of  tobakey  for  both  on'em  :  what  is  it  to 
me  who  goes?  Well,  I  don't  suppose  it  is,  but  it's  a  great 
matter  to  us ;  who  would  you  advise  me  to  vote  for?  Who  is 
agoin  for  to  do  the  most  good  for  you?  Aylesford.  Who  promises 
the  most?  Aylesford.  Vote  for  t'other  one  then,  for  I  never  seed  or 
heerd  tell  of  a  fellar  yet,  that  was  very  ready  with  promises,  that 
warn*t  qaite  as  ready  to  break  them  when  it  suited  bis  purpose;  and 
if  Aylesford  comes  abotherin  of  you,  call  out  little  Nick  with  his 
'  cock-shy,'  and  let  him  take  a  shot  at  him.  Any  critter  that  finds 
out  all  the  world  are  rogues,  and  tells  of  the  great  things  he's  agoin 
for  to  do,  ginerally  overlooks  the  biggest  rogue  of  all,  and  that's  him- 
self. Oh!  Gasperaux  for  ever!  he's  the  man  for  your  money,  and 
no  mistake.  Well,  said  Nicholas,  I  believe  you're  half  right.  Ayles- 
worth  did  promise  a  shillin  a  bushel  bounty  on  potatoes  tho*,  but  I 
believe  he  lied  after  all .  I'll  take  your  advice, — I/eei  quite  encouraged 
now.  If  you'd  like  a  coal  to  light  your  cigar  by,  said  he,  I'll  step  in 
here  and  get  you  one.    Thank  you,  said  Mr.  Slick;  I  have  no  occa- 
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sion  for  one  gist  now.    Well,  I  belieye  I'll  drop  in  and  light  a  pipe  • 
there  myself  then ,  anyhow.  Good-bye—//^/  qidie  encouraged  now. 

Oh  dear  I  said  the  Glockmakery  what  a  good-natered,  good-for- 
nothin  simple  toad  that  is.  I  suppose  when  the  sheriff  takes  the 
vote  of  such  critters,  he  flatters  himself  he  takes  the  sense  of  the 
county.  What  a  difllsrence  atween  him  and  HortonI  The  one  is  a 
lazy,  idle  critter,  wanderin  about  talkin  politics,  or  snaring  rabbits, 
catchin  eels,  or  shootin  hawks,  and  neglectin  bis  work,  and  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  he's  made  of  it.  The  other,  a  careful^  steadygoin, 
industrious  man,  that  leaves  politics  to  them  as  tike  dabblin  in 
troubled  waters,  and  attends  steadily  to  his  business,  and  he's  a  credit 
to  his  country. 

Yes,  too  much  land*  is  the  ruin  of  us  all  this  side  o'  the  water.. 
Afore  I  went  to  England  I  used  to  think  that  the  onequal  diyisions 
of  property  there,  and  the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant,  was  a  curse 
to  the  country,  and  that  there  was  more  dignity  and  freedom  to  the 
individual,  and  more  benefit  to  the  nation,  for  every  man  to  own  the 
land  he  cultivated,  as  with  us.  But  I've  changed  my  mind ;  I  see  it's 
the  cause  of  the  high  state  of  cultivatiouin  England,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  its  agriculture.  If  the  great  men  had  the  land  in  their  own 
hands  there,  every  now  and  then  an  improvident  one  would  skin  the 
soil,  and  run  it  out ;  bein  let  to  others  he  can't  do  it  himself,  and  he 
takes  plaguy  good  care  by  his  lease  his  tenant  shan't  do  it  neither. 
Well  then,  there  he  is,  with  his  capital  to  make  great  improve 
ments,  substantial  repairs,  and  so  on,  and  things  are  pushed  up  to 
perfection. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  that  would  be 
better  off  as  tenants,  if  they  would  but  only  think  so.  When  a  chap 
spends  all  his  money  in  buying  lands,  and  mortgages  them  to  pay 
the  rest  of  the  price,  he  ain't  able  to  stock  his  farm,  and  work  it 
properly ;  and  he  labours  Hke  a  nigger  all  his  life,  and  dies  poor  at 
last,  while  the  land  gets  run  out  in  his  hands,  and  is  no  good  for  ever 
after.  Now  if  he  was  to  hire  the  farm,  the  money  that  he  paid  for 
the  purchase  would  stock  it  complete,  enable  htm  to  hire  labor, — to 
wait  for  markets,— -to  buy  up  cattle  cheap,  and  to  sell  them  to  ad- 
vantage. He'd  make  money  hand  over  hand^  while  he'd  throw  the 
cost  of  all  repairs  and  improvements  on  theowner.  But  you  might  talk 
till  you  were  grey-headed,  and  you  wouldn't  persuade  folks  of  that 
in  this  country.  The  glorious  privilege  of  having  a  vote,  to  give  to 
some  goney  of  a  member,  carries  the  day.  Well  may  they  call  it  a 
dear  privilege  that,  for  it  keeps  them  poor  to  their  dyin  day.  No, 
esquire,  your  system  of  ladlordjand  tenant  is  the  best  for  the  farmer, 
and  the  best  for  the  nation.  There  never  can  be  a  high  state  of  ge- 
neral cultivation  without  it.  Agriculture  wants  the  labour  of  the 
farmer  and  the  money  of  the  capitalist,— both  must  go  hand  in  hand: 
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When  it  is  left  to  the  farmer  alone,  it  must  dwindle  for  want  of 
means, — and  the  country  must  dwindle  too.  A  nation,  even  if  it  is  as 
big  as  our  great  one,  if  it  has  no  general  system  of  landlord  and  tenant 
adopted  in  it,  must  run  out.  We  are  ondergoin  that  process  now. 
Tm  most  plaguy  afeerd  we  shall  run  out;  that's  a  fact.  A  country 
is  but  a  large  estate  at  best ;— and  if  it  is  badly  tilFd  and  hard  cropped, 
it  must,  in  the  eend,  present  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  great 
exhausted  farm.  That's  ^uto  encouragvfi  now,  as  Nick  Bradshaw 
8*y«,— ain'titi 
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TRATELLING  IN  AJn»I€A. 

Did  you  ever  drink  any  Thames  water,  squire?  said  the  Clock- 
maker;  because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  nateral  curiosities  in  the 
world.  When  I  returned  from  Poland,  in  (he  hair  spekelation,  I 
sailed  from  London,  and  we  had  Thames  water  on  bcMrd.  Says 
I  to  the  captain,  says  I,  I  guess  you  want  to  pyson  us,  don't  you, 
with  that  are  nasty,  dirty,  horrid  stuff?  how  can  you  think  o'  takin 
such  water  as  that?  Why,  says  he,  Mr.  Slick,  it' does  make  the 
best  water  in  the  warld — that's  a  fact;  yes,  and  the  best  porter  too; 
— it  farments,  works  off  the  scum,  clarifies  itself,  and  beats  all  na- 
tur' ; — and  yet  look  at  all  them  are  sewers,  and  drains,  and  dye 
8tuib,and  factory-wash,  and  onmentionables  that  are  poured  into  it ; 
^t  beats  the  bugs,  don't  it?  Well,  squire,  our  great  country  is  like 
that  are  Thames  water, — ^it  does  receiye  the  outporins  of  the  world, 
«— homicides  and  regicides, — jail  birds  and  galley-birds, — ^poorhouse 
chaps  and  workhouse  chaps, — rebels,  infidels,  and  forgers, — rogues 
of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  degrees, — but  it  farments,  you  see,  and  works 
clear;  and  what  a' most  a  beautiful  clear  stream  o'  democracy  it  does 
make, — don't  it  7  Not  hot  enough  for  fog,  nor  cold  enough  for  ice,  nor 
limex  enough  to  fur  up  the  bylers,  nor  too  hard  to  wash  clean,  nor  raw 
enough  to  chop  the  skin, — but  gist  the  thing ;  that's  a  fact.  1  wish  to 
gracious  you'd  come  and  see  for  yourself.  I'd  go  with  you  and  cost  you 
nothin.  I'd  take  a  prospectus  of  a  new  work  and  get  subscribers; 
take  a  pattern  book  of  the  Lowell  factories  for  orders ;  and  spikilate  a 
iittle  by  the  way,  so  as  to  clear  my  shot  whereyer  we  went. 

You  must  see  for  yourself^— you  can't  larn  nothin  from  books. 
I'ye  read  all  the  travels  in  America,  and  there  ain't  one  that'a 
worth  a  cent.  They  don't  understand  us.  They  remind  me  of  a 
lawyer  examinin  of  a  witness ;  he  don't  want  either  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  or  nothin  bat  the  troth,  but  he  wants  to  pick  out  of  him 
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gist  80  much  as  will  proYO  his  case,  d'ye  see,  and  would  like  him  Co 
keep  dark  about  the  rest;  puts  artful  questions  to  him  on  purpose 
to  get  an  answer  to  suit  him ;  stops  him  when  he  talks  too  fast,  leads 
him  when  he  goes  too  slow,  praises  his  own  witnesses  sky  high,  and 
abuses  the  other  side  for  lyin,  equivocatin,  parjured  yillains.  ThaVs 
gist  the  case  with  English  travellers;  instead  of  lookin  all  round 
and  seein  into  things  first,  and  then  comin  to  an  opinion,  they 
make  up  their  minds  afore  they  come,  and  then  look  for  facts  to 
support  their  views.  First  comes  a  great  high  tory,  and  a  republic 
smells  so  bad  in  his  nostrils,  he*s  got  his  nose  curFd  up  like  a  pug-* 
nose  dog  all  thro'  his  journey.  He  sees  no  established  church,  and 
swears  there's  no  religion ;  and  he  sees  no  livery  helps,  and  he  says 
it's  all  vulgar;  and  if  he  sees  a  citizen  spit,  he  jumps  a  one  side  as 
scared  as  if  it  were  a  rifle  agoin  ofl*.  Then  comes  a  radical  (and 
them  English  radicals  are  cantankerous-lookin  critters — that's  a 
fact), — ^as  sour  as  vinegar,  and  lookin  as  cross  and  as  hungry  as  a 
bear  gist  starved  out  in  the  spring,  and  thep  say  we  have  the  slavery 
of  opinion  here;  that  our  preachers  want  moral  courage,  and  that 
our  great  cities  are  cursed  with  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  There  is 
no  pleasin  either  on  'em.  Then  come  what  minister  used  to  call 
the  Optimists,  a  set  of  folka  who  talk  you  deef  about  the  perfectibility 
of  human  natur' ;  that  men,  like  caterpillars,  will  all  turn  into  beau- 
tiful critters  with  wings  like  butterflies, — a  sort  of  grub  angels ; — 
that  our  great  nation  is  a  paradise,  and  our  folks  gist  agettin'  out  o* 
the  chrysolis  state  into  somethin  divine. 

I  seldom  or  never  talk  to  none  o'  them,  unless  it  be  to  bam  'em. 
They  think  they  know  everything,  and  all  they  got  to  do  is,  to  up 
Hudson  like  a  shot,  into  the  lakes  full  split,  ofl'to  Mississippi  and 
down  to  New  Orleens  full  chisel,  back  to  New  York  and  up  Killock, 
and  home  in  a  liner,  and  write  a  book.  They  have  a  whole  stock  of 
notes.  Spittin— gougin, — lynchin,— burnin  alive,— steam  boats 
blowed  up, — snags, — slavery, — stealin, — Texas,— state  prisons^- 
men  talk  slow,— women  talk  loud, — both  walk  fast,^chat  in  steam- 
boats and  stage  coaches, — anecdotes, — ^and  so  on.  Then  out  comes 
a  book.  If  it's  a  tory  writes  it,  then  the  tory  papers  say  it's  the 
best  pictur'  they  have  seen ;— lively,  interestin,  intelligent.  If  a 
radical,  then  radical  papers  says  it's  a  very  philosophical  work  (when- 
ever a  feller  gets  over  his  head  in  it,  and  cruel  unintelligible,  he's 
deep  in  philosophy,  that  chap),  statesmanlike  view,  able  work, 
throws  great  light  on  the  politics  of  the  day.  I  wouldn't  give  a  chaw 
of  tobackey  for  the  books  of  all  of  'em  lied  up  and  put  into  a  meal-bag 
together. 

Our  folks  sarve  'em  as  the  Endgians  used  to  sarve  the  gulls  down 
to  Squantum  in  old  pilgrim  times.  The  cunnin  critters  used  to  make 
a  sort  o'  fish  flakes,  and  catch  herrin  and  torn  cods,  and  such  sort  o' 
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fiaby  and  put  'em  on  the  flakes,  and  then  crawl  onder  themselyeSy  and 
as  soon  as  the  gulls  lighted  to  eat  the  fish,  catch  hold  o'  their  legs 
and  pull  'em  thro\  Arter  that,  whenever  a  feller  was  made  a  fool 
on  and  took  in,  they  used  to  say  he  Vas  gulled.  Well,  if  our  folks 
don't  gull  them  British  travellers,  its  a  pity.  They  do  make  proper 
fools  on  'em ;  that's  a  fact. 

Year  af«re  last,  I  met  an  English  gall  atravellin  in  a  steam-boat ; 
she  had  a  French  nqme  that  I  can't  recollect,  tho'  I  got  it  on  the 
tip  o'  my  tongue  too;  you  know  who  I  mean — she  wrote  books  on 
economy, — not  domestic  economy,  as  galls  ought,  but  on  political 
economy,  as  galls  oughtn't  for  they  don't  know  nothin  about  it.  She 
had  a  trumpet  in  her  hand,~thinks  I,  who  on  airth  is  she  agoin  to 
hail,  or  is  she  agoin  to  try  echoes  on  the  river?  I  watched  her  for 
some  time,  and  I  found  it  was  an  ear  trumpet. 

Well,  well,  says  I,  that's  onlike  most  English  ^avellers  any  way, 
for  in  a  gineral  way  they  wear  magnifying  glasses,  and  do  enlarge 
things  so,  a  body  don't  know  'em  ag'in  when  he  sees  'em.  Now, 
this  gall  won't  hear  one  half  that's  said,  and  will  get  that  half 
wrong,  and  so  it  turned  out.  Says  she  to  me»  Beautiful  country  this, 
Mr.  Slick;  says  she,  I'm  transported.  Transported,  said  I,  why, 
what  onder  the  sun  did  you  do  to  home  to  get  transported?— but  she 
larfed  right  out  like  any  thing;  delighted.  I  mean,  said  she,  it's  so 
beautiful.  It  is  splendid,  said  I,  no  doubt ;  there  ain't  the  beat  of  it 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Oh !  said  she,  what  views,  what  scenery, 
what  woods,  what  a  river  I  how  I  should  like  to  soar  away  up  with 
that  are  eagle  into  the  blue  sky,  anil  see  all  its  beauties  spread 
out  afore  me  like  a  map  I  How  grand— every  thing  is.  on  a  grand 
scale  I  Have  you  seen  the  Kentuckians?  said  I .  Not  yet,  said  she. 
Stop  then,  said  I,  till  you  see  theni.  They  are  on  a  scale  that  will 
please  yon,  I  guess ;  whopping  big  fellows  them,  I  tell  you ;  half 
horse,  haU  alligator,  with  a  touch  of  the  airthquake.  I  wasn't  atalkin 
of  the  men,  said  she^  'tis  the  beauties  of  natur'  I  was  admirin. 
Well,  said  I,  once  on  a  time  I  used  to  admire  the  beauties  of  natur 
too,  but  I  got  cured  of  that.  Sit  down  on  this  bench,  said  she,  and 
tell  me  how  it  was ; — these  kind  o'  anecdotes  serve  to  illustrate  the 
'  moral  of  feelin.'  I'hinks  I,  this  is  philosophy  now,  '  moral  of 
feelinl'  Well,  if  the  moschetoes  don't  illustrate  your  moral  of  feeltn 
for  you,  some  of  these  nights,  I'm  mistaken.  Very  immoral  fellows 
those  'skeeters. 

Well,  said  I,  my  first  tower  in  the  clock  trade  was  up  Canada  way, 
and  I  was  the  first  ever  went  up  Huron  with  clocks.  When  I 
reached  our  fort,  at  Gratiot,  who  did  I  find  there  as  commander  of 
the  party,  but  the- son  of  an  old  American  hero,  a  sargeant  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill.  Well,  bein  the  son  of  an  old  veteran  hero  myself,  it 
made  quite  a  fellowship  atween  us,  like.    He  bought  a  clock  o'  me. 
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and  invited  me  to  stay  with  him  till  a  vessel  arrived  for  Hichigao. 
Welly  in  the  afternoon,  we  went  for  to  take  tea  with  a  gentleman 
that  had  settled  near  the  fort,  and  things  were  sot  out  in  an  arbor,  sur- 
rounded with  honeysuckle,  and  Isabella  grape,  and  what  not;  there 
was  a  view  of  the  fort  from  it,  and  that  elegant  lake  and  endless 
forest ;  it  was  lovely — ^that's  a  fact;  and  the  birds  flocked  round  the 
place,  lighted  on  it,  and  sung  so  sweet,— I  thought  it  wns  the  most 
romantic  thing  I  ever  seed  since  I  was  a  created  sinner.  So  said  I 
to  his  wife  (a  German  lady  from  one  of  the  emigrant  ships],  I  prefer, 
said  I,  your  band  of  birds  to  the  Bowery  band  of  New  York,  by  a 
long  chalk;  it's  natur's  music,. it's  most  delightrul,  it's  splendid! 
Furder  off,  said  she,  I  like  'em  more  better  hash  nearer;  for  the 
nasty,  dirty  tivils  they  dirt  in  the  tay  and  de  shuker ;  look  there, 
said  she,  that's  de  tird  cup  now  spilte.  Lord,  it  make  me  sick!  I 
never  had  any  romance  in  me  arter  that. 

Here  the  English  gall  turned  round  and  looked  at  me  for  a  space 
quite  hard.  Said  she,  you  are  a  humorous  people,  Hr.^  Slick;  you 
resemble  the  Irish  very  much, — ^you  remind  me  greatly  of  that  lively, 
light-hearted,  agreeable  people.  Thank  jou,  said  I,  marm,  for  that 
compliment;  we  are  ginerally  thought  to  resemble  each  other  very 
much,  both  in  looks  and  dress;  there's  often  great  mistakes  made 
when  they  first  land  from  the  likeness. 

Arter  a  considerable  of  a  pause,  she  said.  This  must  be  a  religious 
country,  said  she,  ain't  it?  for  religion  is  the  '  highest  fact  in  man's 
right,  and  the  root  of  all  democracy.'  If  religion  is  the  root  of  de- 
mocracy, said  I,  it  bears  some  strange  fruit  sometimes,  as  the  man 
said  of  the  pine  tree  the  five  gamblers  were  lynched  up  to  atVixburg. 
I'm  glad  to  see,  said  she,  you  have  no  establishment— it's  an  incubus 
— a  dead  weight— a  nightmare.  I  ain't  able,  said  I ;  I  cant  aflbrd  it 
no  how;  and  besides,  said  I,  I  can't  get  no  one  to  have  me.  Them 
that  I  would  have  won't  have  me,  and  them  that  would  have  me, 
the  devil  wouldn't  have,  so  I  don't  see  as  I'm  like  to  be  troubled 
with  a  nightmare  for  one  while.  I  dont  mean  that,  said  she,  laugb- 
in ;  I  mean  an  Established  Church.  Oh  1  an  Established  Church, 
said  I;  now  I  understand;  but  when  I  hear  ladies  talk  of  establish- 
ments, I  always  think  they  have  matrimony  in  their  heads.  The 
truth  is,  squire,  I  don't  like  to  hear  English  people  come  out  here, 
and  abuse  their  church ;  they've  got  a  church  and  throve  under  it, 
and  a  national  character  under  it,  for  honor  and  upright  dealin, 
such  as  no  other  people  in  Europe  have :  indeed,  I  could  tell  you  of 
some  folks  who  have  to  call  their  goods  English  to  get  them  off  in  a 
foreign  land  at  all.  The  name  sella  'em.  You  may  boast  of  this  tree 
or  that  tree,  and  call  'em  this  dictionary  name,  and  that  new-fangled 
name,  butgwe  me  the  tree  that  hears  the  heetJruU.  I  say. 

A  church  must  be  paid,  and  the  mode  don't  much  isignify ;  at  any 
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rate,  it  ain*t  for  them  to  abuse  it,  tho*  other  folks  may  choose  to  copy 
it,  or  let  it  alone,  as  it  convenes  them.  Your  people,  said  she,  are 
in  advance  of  the  clergy ;  your  ministers  are  half  men,  haK  women, 
with  a  touch  of  the  noodle.  You*d  be  better  without  *em ;  their  pa- 
rochial visits  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  that  last  remark,  said 
.  I,  I  concur;  for  if  there's  a  gall  in  their  vicinity,  with  a  good  fortin, 
they'll  snap  her  up  at  once;  a  feller  has  no  chance  with  'em.  One 
'on  them  did  brother  Eldad  out  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  that 
way.  I  don't  speak  o'  that,  said  she,  rather  short  like ;  but  they 
hav'n't  moral  courage.  They  are  not  bold  shepherds,  but  timid 
sheep ;  they  don't  preach  abolition,  they  don't  meddle  with  public 
rights.  As  to  that,  said  I,  they  don't  think  it  right  to  hasten  on  the 
crisis,  to  preach  up  a  servile  war,  to  encourage  tho  blacks  to  cut 
their  masters'  throats;  they  think  it  a  dangerous  subject  anyway; 
and  besides,  said  I,  they  have  scruples  o'  conscience  if  they  ought 
to  stir  in  it  at  all.  These  matters  are  state  rights,  or  state  wrongs, 
if  you  please,  and  our  Northern  States  have  no  more  right  to  inter- 
fere in  'em  than  they  have  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  any  other  in- 
dependent soverign  state  in  Europe.  So  I  don't  blame  ministers 
much  for  that,  arter  all, — so  come  now.  In  England,  says  I,  you 
maintain  that  they  ought  not  to  meddle  with  public  rights,  and  call 
'em  political  priests,  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing,  and  here  you  abuse 
'em  for  not  meddlin  with  'em;  call 'em  cowards,  dumb  dogs,  slaves 
to  public  opinion,  and  what  not.    There's  no  pleasin  some  folks. 

As  to  religion,  says  I,  bein  the  *  root  of  democracy,'  it's  the  root 
of  monarchy  too,  and  all  governments,  or  ought  to  bej  and  there 
ain't  that  wide  difference  arter  all  atween  the  two  countries  some 
folks  think  on.  Government  here,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  re- 
sides with  the  people;  and  religion  is  under  the  care  of  the  rael  go- 
vernment. With  you,  government  is  in  the  executive,  and  religion 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  government  there.  Church  and  state  are  to  a 
sartain  extent  connected  therefore  in  both.  The  difference  with  us 
is,  we  don't  prefer  one  and  establish  it,  and  don't  render  its  support 
compulsory.  Better,  perhaps,  if  we  did,  for  it  burns  pretty  near  out 
sometimes  here,  and  has  to  be  brought  to  by  revivals  and  camp-meet- 
ins,  and  all  sorts  of  excitements ;  and  when  it  does  come  to,  it  don't 
give  a  steady  clear  light  for  some  time,  but  spits  and  sputters  and 
cracks  like  a  candle  that's  got  a  drop  o'  water  on  the  wick.  It  don't 
seem  kinder  rational,  neither,  that  screamin  and  screetchin,  and 
hoopin  and  holierin,  like  possest,  and  tumblin  into  faintins,  and 
fits,  and  swpons,  and  what  not. 

I  don't  like  preachln  to  the  narves  instead  of  the  judgment — I  re- 
ollect  a  lady  once,  tho',  convarted  by  preachin  to  her  narves,  that 
was  an  altered  woman  all  the  rest  o'  her  days.  How  was  that?  said 
she:  these  stories  illustrate  the  ^science  of  religion.*    I  like  to  hear 
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them.  There  was  a  lady,  said  I  (and  I  thought  Fd  gire  her  a  story 
for  her  hook),  that  tried  to  rule  her  husband  a  little  tighter  than  was 
agreeable, — meddlin  with  things  she  didn't  onderstand,  and  dictat-* 
in  in  matters  of  politics  and  religion,  and  every  thing  a'most.  So 
one  day  her  husband  had  got  up  considerably  airly  in  the  mornin, 
and  went  out  and  got  a  tailor,  and  brought  him  into  his  wife's  bed- 
room afore  she  was  out  o'  bad : — *  Measure  that  woman,'  said  be, 
*  for  a  pair  of  breeches ;  she's  detarmined  to  wear  'em,  and  I'm  re- 
solved folks  shall  know  it,'  and  he  shook  the  cow-skin  over  the  tai- 
lor's head,  to  show  him  he  intended  to  be  obeyed.  It  cured  her,— 
she  begged  and  prayed,  and  cried,  and  promised  obedience  to  her 
husband.  He  spared  her,  but  it  effectuated  a  cure.  Now  that's 
what  I  call  preachin  to  ike  narves ;  Lord,  how  she  would  have 

kicked  and  squeeled  it  .the  tailor  had  a .    A  very  good  story, 

said  she,  abowin  and  amovin  a  little,  so  as  not  to  hear  about  the 
measurin, — a  very  good  story  indeed. 

If  you  was  to  revarse  that  maxim  o'  yourn,  said  I,  and  say  demo- 
cracy is  too  often  found  at  the  root  of  religion,  you'd  be  nearer  the 
mark,  I  reckon.  I  knew  a  case  onee  exactly  in  point.  Do  tell  it  to 
me,  said  she;  it  will  illustrate '  the  spirit  of  religion.'  Yes,  said  I, 
and  illustrate  your  book  too,  if  you  are  awritin  one,  as  most  English 
travellers  do.  Our  congregation,  said  I,  at  Slickville,  contained 
most  of  the  wealthy  and  respectable  folk  there,  and  a  most  powerful 
and  united  body  it  was.  Well,  there  came  a  split  once  on  the  elec^ 
tion  of  an  Elder,  and  a  body  of  the  upper-crust  folks  separated  and 
went  off  in  a  huff.  Like  roost  folks  that  separate  in  temper,  they 
laid  it  all  to  conscience ;  found  out  all  at  once  they  had  been  adrift 
afore  all  their  lives,  and  joined  another  church  as  different  from  ourn 
in  creed  as  chalk  is  from  cheese ;  and  to  shew  their  humility,  hooked 
on  to  the  poorest  congregation  in  the  place.  Well,  the  minister 
was  quite  lifted  up  in  ^e  stirrups  when  he  saw  these  folks  gine  him ; 
and  to  shew  his  zeal  for  thenl  the  next  Sunday,  he  looked  up  at  the  gal- 
lery to  the  niggers,  and  i  said  he,  my  brether'n,  I  beg  you  won't  spit  down 
any  more  on  the  aisle  seats,  for  there  be  gentlemen  there  now.  Gist 
turn  your  heads,  my  sable  friends,  and  let  go  over  your  shoulders. 
Manners,  my  brothers,  manners  before  hockey.  Well,  the  niggers' 
seceded  ;  they  said  it  was  an  infringement  on  their  rights,  on  their 
privilege  of  spittin,  as  freemen,  where  they  liked,  how  they  liked, 
and  when  they  liked,  and  they  quit  in  a  body.  'Democracy,*  said 
they,  Ms  the  root  of  religion.* 

Is  that  a  fact?  saidl^ie.  No  mistake,  said  I ;  I  seed  it  myself; 
I  know  'em  all.  Well,  it's  a  curious  fact,  said  she,  and  very  illus- 
trative. It  illustrates  the  universality  of  spittin,  and  the  universa- 
lity of  democracy.'  It's  characteristic.  I  have  no  fear  of  a  people 
where  the  right  of  ^spittin  is  h6ld  sacred  from  the  interminable  as- 
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^aalts  of  priestcraft.  She  laid  down  her  trumpet,  and  took  oiit  her 
pockel-book,  and  began  to  write  it  down.  She  swallar^d  it  all.  I 
have  seen  her  hook  since,  it*s  gist  what  I  expected  from  her.  The 
chapter  on  religion  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  religion ;  and  the  effect 
of  such  doctrines  are  exhibited  in  the  gross  slander  she  hAs  written 
ag'in  her  own  sex  in  the  States,  from  whom  she  received  nothin  but 
kindness  and  hospitality.  I  don't  call  that  pretty  at  all;  it*s  enough 
to  drive  hospitality  out  of  the  land. 

I  know  what  you  aHude  to,  said  I,  and  fully  concur  with  you  in 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  gross  abominable  slander,  adopted  on  insufficient 
authority,  and  the  more  abominable  from  coming  from  a  woman« 
Our  church  may  be  aristocratic ;  but  if  it  is,  it  teaches  good  mainners, 
and  a  regard  for  the  decencies  of  life.  Had  she  listened  move  to  the 
regular  clergy,  and  less  to  the  modern  illuminati,  she  might  hare 
learned  a  little  of  that  charity  which  induces  us  to  think  well  of 
others,  and  to  speak  ill  of  none.  It  certainly  was  a  great  outrage, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  outrage  was  perpetrated  by  an  Englishwoman. 
1  am  proper  glad  you  agree  with  me,  squire,  said  he;  but  come  and 
see  for  yourself,  and  I  will  explain  matters  to  you ;  for  without  some 
one  to  let  you  into  things  you  won't  understand  us.  Ill  take  great 
pleasure  in  bein  your  guide,  for  I  mpst  say  I  lik^  your  conversation. 
«->How  singular  this  is  I  to  the  natural  reserve  of  my  country,  I  add 
an  uncommon  taciturnity  ;  but  this  peculiar  adaptation  to  listening 
has  everywhere  established  for  me  that  rare,  but  most  desirable  repu- 
tation, of  being  a  good  companion.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
listeners  are  everywhere  more  scarce  than  talkers,  and  are  valued  ac- 
cordingly. Indeed,  without  them,  what  would  becomeof  the  talkers  T. 

Yes,  I  lik«  your  conversation,  said  the  dockmaker  (who,  the 
reader  must  have  observed,  has  had  all  the  talk  to  himself).  We 
are  like  the  Chinese ;  they  have  two  languages,  the  written  language 
and  the  spoken  language.-  Strangers  only  get  %%  for  as  the  spoken 
one;  but  all  secret  affairs  of  religion  and  government  are  sealed  up 
in  the  written  one;  they  can't  make  nothin  of  it.  That's  gist  the 
case  with  us ;  we  have  two  languages,  one  for  strangers,  and  one  for 
ourselves.  A  stranger  must  know  this,  or  he's  all  adrift.  We've 
got  our  own  difficulties,  our  own  doubts,  our  own  troubles,  as  well  as 
other  folks, — it  would  be  strange  if  we  hadn't ;  but  we  don't  choose 
to  blart  'em  all  out  to  the  world. 

Look  at  our  President's  Message  last  year ;  he  said,  we  was  the  most 
prosperous  nation  on  the  hce  of  the  airth,  peace  and  plenty  spread- 
in  over  the  land,  and  more  wealth  than  we  know'd  how  to  spend. 
At  that  very  time  we  was  on  the  point  of  national  bankruptcy.  He 
said,'  the  great  fire  at  New  York  didn't  cause  one  failure ;  good  reason 
why,  the  goods  were  all  owned  at  London  and  Lyons,  and  the  fail- 
ures took  place  there,  and  not  here.    Our  President  said  on  that  oc- 
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casion,  our  maxim  is,  '  do  do  wrong,  and  suffer  no  insult.'  Well> 
at  that  very  time  our  gineral  was  marchin  into  tke  Mexican  territory , 
and  our  people  off  South,  boarded  Texas,  and  took  it, — and  our  folks 
down  North-east  were  ready  to  do  the  same  neighbourly  act.  to  Ca* 
nada,  only  waitin  for  Papineau  to  say,  'All  ready.'  He  boasted 
we  had  no  national  debt,  but  a  large  surplus  revenue  in  the  public 
chist,  and  yet,  add  up  the  public  debt  of  each  separate  state,  and  see 
what  a  whappin  large  one  that  makes.  We  don't  iotertain  stran-^ 
gers,  as  the  English  do,  with  the  troubles  of  our  household  and  the 
bother  our  sarvants  give  us;  we  think  it  ain't  hospitable,  nor  polished, 
nor  even  good  manners ;  we  keep  that  for  ,the  written  language 
among  ourselves.  It  you  don't  believe  my  word,  go  and  ask  tha 
Britisher  that  was  at  Mr.  Madison's  court  when  the  last  war  broke 
out — he  was  the  only  man  to  Washington  that  know'd  nothing  about 
it — he  didn't  understand  the  language.  I  guess  you  may  go  and 
pack  up  your  duds  and  go  home,  said  Mr.  Madison  to  him  one  day, 
when  he  called  there  to  the  levee.  Go  home  1  said  he,  and  be  wrinkled 
up  his  forehead,  and  drew  up  his  eyelids,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  esti^ 
mate  you  are  mad,  ain't  you?  Go  home  I  said  he.  What  for?  Why, 
said  he,  I  reckon  we  are  at  war.  At  war  I  said  the  Englishman; 
why,  you  don't  say  so?  there  can't  be  a  word  of  truth  in  the  report: 
my  dispatches  say  nothin  of  it.  Perhaps  not,  said  the  President, 
quite  cool  (only  a  slight  twitch  of  his  mouth  showed  how  he  would 
like  to  haw,  haw,  right  out,  only  it  warn't  decent],  perhaps  not,  but 
I  presume  I  declared  war  yesterday,  when  you  was  engaged  a  playin 
of  a  game  at  chess  with  Mrs.  Madison.  Folks  said  they  raelly  pitied 
him,  he  looked  so  taken  aback,  so  streaked,  so  completely  dumb- 
founded. No,  when  1  say  you  can't  make  us  out,  you  always  laugh ; 
but  it's  true  you  can't  without  an  interpreter.  IFe  speak  the  EngUsh 
language  and  the  American  language:  you  must  lam  the  Ameriean 
Uxnguage^  if  you  want  to  understand  the  American  people. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ELECTIVE  COCNCaS. 

What  would  be  the  effect,  Mr.  Slick,  said  I,  of  elective  councils  in 
this  country,  if  government  would  consent  to  make  the  experiment? 
Why,  that's  a  thing,  said  he.  you  can't  do  in  your  form  o'  govern- 
ment, try  in  an  experiment,  tho'  we  can ;  you  can't  give  the  word  of 
command,  if  it  turns  out  a  bunglin  piece  of  business,  that  they  use 
in  militia  trainin, — '  as  you  were.'  It's  different  with  us— we  can, 
—our  government  is  a  democracy ,-'»all  power  is  in  the  people  at 
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large ; Atre  can  go  on,  and  change  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  try 
any  experiment  vfe  choose,  as  often  as  we  like, -/or  all  changes  have 
the  like  result,  qfleamn  the  power  in  the  same  place  and  the  same 
hands.  But  you  must  know  beforehand  how  it  will  work  in  your 
mixed  government,  and  shouldn't  make  no  change  you  alh*t  sure 
about.  What  good  would  an  elective  council  be?  It  is  thought 
it  would  give  the  upper  branches,  said  I,  more  community  of  feel- 
ing, more  sympathy,  and  more  weight  with  the  country  at  large; 
that  being  elected  by  the  people,  the  people  would  have  more 
confidence  in  them,  and  that  more  elQcient  and  more  suitable  men 
would  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders  than  by  the  crown.  You  would 
.gist  get  the  identical  same  sort  o*  critters,  said  he,  in  the  eend,  as 
the  members  of  Assembly,  if  they  were  elected,  and  no  better;  they 
would  be  selected  by  the  same  judges  of  horseflesh  as  t'other,  and 
chose  out  o'  the  same  flock.  It  would  be  the  same  breed  o'  cattle  at 
last.  But,  said  I,  you  forget  that  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  voters  from  forty  shillings  to  forty  pounds  per  year; 
whereby  you  would  have  a  better  class  of  electors,  and  insure  a  better 
selection.  Gist  you  try  it,  said  he>  and  there  never  would  be  an  eend 
to  the  popular  motions  in  the  House  of  Assembly  to  extend  the  suf- 
frages— for  every  thin^  that  gioes  power  to  numbers  will  carry 
numbers f  and  be  popular,  and  every  feller  who  lived  on  excitement, 
would  be  for  everlastinly  a  agitatin  of  it,  Candidate,  Slangwhanger, 
and  Member.  You'd  have  no  peace,  you'd  be  for  ever  on  the  move 
as  our  citizens  are  to  New  York,  and  they  move  into  a  new  house  every 
first  0*  May-day.  If  there  be  any  good  in  that  are  Council  at  all,  it 
is  in  their  bein  placed  above  popular  excitement,  and  subject  to  no  in- 
fluence but  that  of  reason,  and  the  fitness  of  things :  chaps  that  have  a 
considerable  stake  in  the  country,  and  don't  buy  their  seats  by  pledges 
and  promises,  pledges  that  half  the  titne  ruin  the  country  if  they  are 
kept,  and  always  ruin  the  man  that  breaks  'em.  It's  better  as  it  is, 
in  the  hands  of  the  govern  men t.  It's  a  safety  valve  now,  to  let  ofl*  the 
fume,  and  steam,  and  vapour,  generated  by  the  heat  of  the  lower 
House.  If  you  make  that  branch  elective  you  put  government  right 
into  the  gap,  and  all  difference  of  opinion,  instead  of  bein  between 
the  two  branches  as  it  is  now  (tha^t  is,  in  fact,  between  the  people 
themselves ),  would  then  occur  in  all  cases  between  the  people  and 
the  Ig&vemor.  Afore  long  that  would  either  seal  up  the  voice  of 
the  executive,  so  that  they  darn't  call  their  souls  their  own,  or  make 
^em  onpopular,  and  whenever  the  executive  once  fairly  gets  into  that 
are  pickle,  there's  an  eend  of  the  colony,  and  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence would  soon  foller.  Papinor  knows  that,  and  that'  the  rea- 
son he's  so  hot  for  it, — he  knows  what  it  would  lead  to  in  the  eend. 
That  critter  may  want  ginger,  for  ought  I  know ;  but  he  don't  want 
for  gumption  you  may  depend.    Elective  councils  are  inconsistent 
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mth  eohmal  dependance.  If  a  takio  away  the  crme  that  holds  up 
the  pot  from  the  fire,  to  keep  it  from  boilin  over,  and  clappin  it  right 
oo  the  hot  coab:  what  a  gallopin  boil  it  would  soon  come  into,, 
wouldn't  it?  Id  all  mixed  governments  like  yourn,  the  true  rule  is 
never  to  interfere  with  popKar  rights  established.  Amend  what  is 
wrong,  concede  what  is  right,  and  do  what  is  just  always;  but  pre^ 
sarve  the  balance  qf  the  canetUuiian  for  your  life.  One  pound  weight 
only  taken  off  the  executive,  and  put  on  t'other  eend,  is  like  a  shift 
of  the  ireight  on  a  well-balanced  plank  till  it  won't  play  true  no 
more,  but  keeps  aslidin  and  aslidin  down  by  leetle  and  leetle  to  the 
heviest  eend,  till  it  all  stays  down  to  one  side»  and  won't  work  no 
longer.  It^s  a  system  of  checks  now,  but  when  all  the  checks  run 
together,  and  make  only  one  weight,  they'll  do  as  our  senate  did  once 
(for  that  ain't  no  check  no  more) — ^it  actilly  passed  that  cussed  em- 
bargo law  of  Jefferson's  that  mined  our  trade,  rotted  our  shippin', 
and  bankrupted  the  whole  nation,  arter  it  come  up  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  thro'  all  its  three  readins  in  four  hours ;  I  hope  I 
may  be  skinned  if  it  didn't.  It  did,  I  snore.  That's  the  beauty  of 
havin  two  bodies  to  look  at  things  thro'  only  one  spyglass,  and  blew 
bubbles  thro'  one  pipe.  There's  no  appeal,  no  redress,  in  that  case, 
and  what's  more,  when  one  party  gives  riders  to  both  horses,  they 
ride  over  you  like  wink,  and  tread  you  right  under  foot,  as  arbitrary 
as  old  Scratch  himself.  There's  no  tyranny  on  airih  equal  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  majority;  you  can't  form  no  notion  of  it  unless  you  seed 
it.  Just  see  how  they  sarved  them  chaps  to  Baltimore  last  war.  Ge- 
neral Lingan  and  thirty  other  fellers  that  had  the  impudence  to  say 
they  didnt  approve  of  the  doin's  of  the  administration ;  they  gtsi 
lynched  'em  and  stoned  'em  to  death  like  dogs. 

We  find  among  us  the  greatest  democrats  are  the  greatest  tyrants. 
No,  squire ;  repair,  amend,  enlarge,  ventilate,  moderifize  a  little  too, 
if  you  like,  your  structure;  put  new  roof,  new  porch,  winders,  and 
doors,  fresh  paint  and  shingle  it,  make  it  more  attractive  and  plea- 
santer  to  inhabit,  and  of  eourse  it  will  be  more  valuable;— but  do 
you  leave  the  foundation  alone— don't  you  meddle  with  the  frame* 
the  braces,  and  girts  for  your  life,  or  it  will  spread,  bilge  out,  leak 
like  the  divil,  and  come  to  pieces  some  o'  these  stormy  nights  about 
your  ears  as  sure  as  you  are  born.  Make  no  organic  changes. 
There  are  quacks  in  politics,  squire,  as  well  as  in  med'cine,— critters 
who  have  unevarsal  pills  to  cure  all  sorts  o'{diseases ;  andmany'sthe 
constitution,  human  and  politic,  they've  fixt  atween  Ihem.  There's 
no  knowin  the  gripes  and  pains  and  cholicks  they've  caused ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  the  poor  devils  that  get  in  their  hands,  when  they 
are  on  the  broad  of  their  backs,  can't  help  themselves,  but  turn  up 
the  whites  of  their  eyes,  and  say,. Oh  dear !  I'm  very  bad :  how  will 
it  go?    Go,  says  they;  why,  like  a  house  afire — Aill  [split, — goie 
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OB  grandly,— could' Dt  do  do  better,— gist  what  was  expected.  You'U 
hace  a  new  eonstiiution,  strong  as  a  lioo :  oh  I  goin  on  grandly. 
Well,  I  don't  know,  says  the  roisfortunate  critter ;  but  I  feels  a 
plaguy  flight  more  like  goin  (gf  than  goin  on,  I  tell  y&u.  Then  comes 
apickin  o'  the  bed-clothes,  a  clammy  sweat,  cold  feet,  the  hiccupi 
rattles,  and  death.  Sarve  him  right,  says  quack;  the  cussed  fool 
has  had  doctors  too  long  about  him  in  former  days,  and  they  sapped 
his  constitution,  and  fixt  his  flint  for  him  :  why  didn't  he  call  me  in 
sooner?  The  consaited  ass  thought  he  knowed  everything,  and 
didn't  foller  out  all  i»^  prescriptions ;-— one  comfort,  though — his 
estate  shall  pay  for  it,  I  yow.  Yes,  squire,  and  that  is  the  pity,  win 
or  lose,  live  or  die,  the  estate  does  pay  for  it—that's  a  foct;  and 
what's  worser,  too,  many  on  'em  care  more  about  dividin  the  spoil 
than  eOectin  the  cure,  by  a  long  chalk. 

There's   always  some  jugglery  or   quackery  agoin  on  every- 
where a' most.     It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Wilmot  springs. — ^One 
of  the  greatest  flams  I  ever  heerd  tell  of  in  this  province,  was 
brought  out  hereabouts  in   Wilmot,  and  succeeded   for  a  space 
beyond  all  calculation.     Our  sea  sarpant  was  no  touch  to  it, — and 
that  was  a  grand  steam-boat  spekilation  too,  for  a   nation  sight 
of  folks  went  from]  Boston  down  to  Providence  and  back  ag'in,  on 
purpose  to  see  the  sarpant  in  the  boat  that  first  spoke  it  out  to  sea* 
But  then  they  were  all  pleasurin  parties,  young  folks  takin  a  trip  by 
water,  instead  of  a  quiltin  frolic  to  shore.    It  gave  the  galls  some- 
thing to  talk  about  and  to  do,  to  strain  their  little  eyes  through  the 
captain's  great  big  spy^glass  to  see  their  nateral  enemy,  the  sarpant; 
and  you  may  depend  they  had  all  the  cur'osity  of  old  Marm  Eve 
too.    It  was  all  young  hearts  and  young  eyes,  and  pretty  ones  they 
were,  I  tell  you.    But  this  here  Wilmot  wonder  was  a  sort  of  funeral 
aflair,  an  old  and  ugly  assortment,  a  kind  of  Irish  wake,  part  dead 
and  part  alive,  where  one  half  groaned  with  sorrow  and  pain,  and 
t'other  half  groaned  to  keep  'em  company,— a  rael,  right  down,  ge- 
nuine hysteric  frolic,  near  about  as  much  cryin  as  laughin->-it  beat 
all  natur.    I  believe  they  actilly  did  good  in  sartain  cases,  in  pr6per 
doses  with  proper  diet ;  and  at  some  future  day,  in  more  koowin 
hands,  they  will  come  into  vogue  ag'in,  and  make  a  good  spekilation 
but  I  have  always  obsanred  when  an  article  is  once  run  down,  and 
folks  find  out  that  it  has  got  more  puffin  than  it  desarves,  they  don't 
give  it  no  credit  at  all,  and  it  is  a  long  time  afore  it  comes  round 
ag'in.    The  Wilmot  springs  are  situated  on  the  right  there,  away 
up  onder  that  mountain  a-head  on  us.    They  sartainly  did  make  a 
wonderful  great  noise  three  'years  ago.    If  the  pool  of  Sdloom  had 
been  there,  it  couldn't  a'  had  a  greater  crowd  p'  clowns  about  it. 
The.  lame  and  maimed,  the  consumptive  and  dropsical,  the  cancer- 
ous and  leprous,  the  old  drunkard  and  the  young  rak^,  the  barren 
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Vfite  and  sick  maid,  the  larfin  catholic  and  sour  sectary,  high  and 
loW|  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  fools  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  de- 
grees, were  assembled  there  adrinkin,  bathin,  and  awashin  in  the 
waters,  and  carryin  off  the  mad  for  poultices  and  plaisters.  It  killed 
some,  and  cured  some,  and  fool'd  a  nation  sight  of  folks.  Down  at 
the  mouth  of  the  spring,  where  it  discharges  into  a  stream,  there  is 
a  soft  bottom,  and  there  you*d  see  a  feller  standin  with  one  leg  stuck 
in  the  mud ;  another  lyin  on  a  plank,  with  an  arm  shoTed  into  the 
ooze  up  to  the  shoulder;  a  third  asittin  down,  with  a  mask  o'  mould 
like  a  gypsum  cast  on  his  head ;  others  with  naked  feet  spotted  all 
over  with  the  clay  to  cure  corns ;  and  these  grouped  ag*in  here  with 
an  unfortinate  feller  with  a  stiff  arm,  who  could  only  thrust  in  hts 
elbow ;  and  there  with  another  sittin  on  a  chair  adanglin  his  feet  in 
the  mire  to  cure  the  rheumatis;  while  a  third,  sunk  up  to  his  ribs, 
had  a  man  apouriu  water  on  his  head  for  an  eruption,  as  a  gard*ner 
waters  a  transplanted  cabbage-plant,  all  declarin  they  felt  better, 
and  wonderin  it  had*nt  been  found  out  afore.  It  was  horrid,  I  tell 
you,  to  see  folks  makin  such  fools  of  themselves. 

If  that  are  spring  had  belonged  to  an  American  citizen,  that  had 
made  such  an  everlastin  touss  about  it,  folks  would  have  said  they 
calkelated  it  was  a  Yankee  trick;  as  it  was,  they  set  each  other  on, 
and  every  critter  that  came  home  irom  it  sent  a  dozen  neighbours 
off,— so  none  on  'em  could  larf  at  each  other.  The  road  was  actilly 
covered  with  people.  I  saw  one  old  goney,  seventy  years  of  age, 
stuck  in  a  gig  atween  two  mattrasses,  like  a  carcase  of  mutton  atween 
two  bales  of  wool  in  a  countryman's  cart.  The  old  fool  was  agoin 
to  be  made  young,  and  to  be  married  when  he  returned  to  home. 
Folks  believed  everything  they  heerd  of  it.  They  actilly  swallered  a 
story  that  a  British  officer  that  had  a  cork  leg  bathed  there,  and  the 
flesh  growed  on  it,  so  that  no  soul  could  tell  the  difference  atween  it 
and  the  nateral  one.  They  believed  the  age  of  miracles  had  come ; 
so  a  feller  took  a  dead  pig  and  throw'd  it  in,  sayin  who  know*d  as  it 
cured  the  half  dead,  that  it  wouldn't  go  the  whole  hog.  That  joke 
fixt  the  Wilmot  springs :  it  turned  the  larf  against  'em ;  and  it  was 
lucky  it  did,  for  they  were  findin  springs  gist  like  *em  everywhere. 
Every  pool  the  pigs  had  ryled  was  tasted,  and  if  it  was  too  bad  for  the 
stomach,  it  was  pronounced  medicinal.  The  nearest  doctor  wrote 
an  account  of  it  for  the  newspapers,  and  said  it  had  sulphur  and  salt- 
petre in  it,  and  that  the  mud  when  dried  would  make  good  powder, 
quite  good  enough  to  blow  gypsum  and  shoot  us  Yankees.  At  last 
they  exploded  spontaneous,  the  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  burnt  brans 
went  off  themselves,  and  nothin  has  ever  been  since  heerd  of  the 
Wilmot  springs. 

It's  pretty  much  the  case  in  politics ;  folks  have  always  some  bubble 
or  another,— some  elective  council,— private  ballot, — short  parlia- 
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ments,— or  some  pill  or  another  to  cure  all  political  evils  in  natur'; 
with  quacks  enough  to  cry  em  up,  and  interested  quacks  also,  who 
make  their  ned  out  of  'em,  afore  people  get  tired  of  them  and  their 
pills  too.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  too  many  public  officers 
in  your  council  here,  but  they've  died  ofT,  or  moved  oif,  and  too  many 
of 'em  lived  to  Halifax,  and  too  few  of 'em  in  the  country,  and  folks 
thought  a  new  deal  would  give  'em  more  fair  play.  Well,  they've 
got  a  new  deal  now,  and  new  cards.  So  far  so  good.  A  change  of 
men  is  no  great  matter — natur'  is  a  changin  of  'em  all  the  time  if 
government  don't,  fiut  the  constitution  is  another  thing.  You 
can't  take  out  the  vitals  and  put  in  new  ones,  as  you  can  in  a  watch- , 
case,  with  any  gre^t  chance  of  success,  as  ever  I  heerd  tell  of.  I've 
seen  some  most  beautiful  operations  performed,  too,  by  brother  Eldad, 
where  the  patients  lived  thro'  'em, — and  he  got  a  plaguy  sight  of 
credit  for  'em, — but  they  all  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  Why, 
'Dad,  says  1,  what  in  natur'  is  the  good  o'  them  are  operations,  and 
puttin  the  poor  critters  to  all  that  pain  and  misery,  and  their  es- 
tate to  so  much  expense,  if  it  don't  do  'em  no  good?— for  it  seems 
to  me  they  all  do  go  for  it ;  that's  sartain. 

Well,  it  was  a  dreadful  pretty  operation  tho',  Sam,  warn't  it?  he'd 
say;  but  the  critter  was  desperate  sick  and  peeowerfully  weak;  I 
raely  was  e'en  a'most  afeerd  I  shouldn't  carry  him  thro'  it.  But 
what's  the  use  on  it  at  last,  when  it  kills  'em  ?  said  I ;  for  you  see 
they  do  slip  thro'  your  fingers  in  the  eend.  A  feller,  says  he,  Sam, 
that's  considerable  slippery  all  his  life,  may  be  a  little  slippery 
towards  the  eend  on't,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it,  as  I  see ; — but, 
Sam,  said  he,  with  a  jupe  o'  the  head,  and  a  wink  quite  knowin,  you 
ain't  up  to  snuff  yet,  I  see.  It  don't  kill  *em  if  they  don't  die  under 
the  knife  :  if  you  can  carry  *em  thro  the  operation^  and  they  die  next 
day^  they  airvaya  die  of  sun' thin  else,  and  the  doctor  is  a  made  man 
for  ever  and  a  day  arterwards  too.  Do  you  apprehend  now,  my  boy  ? 
Yes,  says  I,  I  apprehend  there  are  tricks  in  other  trades,  as  well  as 
the  clock  trade ;  only  some  on  'em  ain't  quite  so  innocent,  and  there's 
some  I  wouldn't  like  to  play,  I  know.  No,  said  he,  I  sppposo  not; 
and  then,  haw-haw  in  right  out — how  soft  we  are,  Sara,  ain't  we? 
said  he. 

Yes,  presarve  the  principle  of  the  mechanism  of  your  constitu- 
tion, for  it  ain't  a  bad  one,  and  presarve  the  balances,  and  the  rest 
you  can  improve  on  without  endangerin  the  whole  engin.  One  thing 
too  is  sartain, — a  p&>ver  imprudently  given  to  the  executive ,  or  to  the 
people^  is  seldom  or  never  got  back.  I  ain't  been  to  England  since 
your  Reform  Bill  passed,  but  some  folks  do  say  it  works  complete, 
that  it  goes  as  easy  as  a  loaded  waggon  down  hill,  full  chisel.  Now 
suppose  that  bill  was  found  to  be  alterin  of  the  balances,  so  that  the 
constitution  couldn't  work  many  years  longer,  without^acomin  to  a 
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dead  »tand,  could  you  repeal  it  ?  aod  say  as  ^  you  were  ?'  Let  a 
bird  outo'  your  hand  and  try  to  catch  it  agin,  will  you?  JVo,  aqidre, 
said  the  Clooktndker^  you  have  laws  aregUatin  of  quack  doctors  ^  hut 
none  aregilatin  of  quack  politicians :  now  a  quack  doctor  is  bad 
enough^  and  dangerous  enough^  gracious  knows ^  hut  a  quack  poUii- 
dan  is  a  detU  outlawed, — that's  a  fact. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

SLAVB&Y. 

The  road  from  Kentville  to  Wilmot  passes  over  an  extensive  and 
dreary  sand  plain  equally  fatiguing  toman  and  horse,  and  after  three 
hours'  hard  dragging  on  this  heavy  road,  we  look'd  out  anxiously 
for  an  inn  to  rest  and  refresh  our  gallant  'Clay.' 

There  it  is,  said  Mr.  Slick;  you'll  know  it  by  that  high  post,  on 
which  they  have  jibitted  one  of  their  governors  ahorseback  as  a  sign. 
The  first  night  I  stopt  there,  I  vow  I  couldn*t  sleep  a  wink  for  the 
creakin  of  it,  as  it  swung  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  wind.  It 
sounded  so  nateral  like,  that  I  couldn't  help  thinkin  it  was  a  rael 
man  hung  in  chains  there.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  slave  to  Char- 
leston, that  was  strung  up  for  pysonin  his  master  and  mistress. 
When  we  dirove  up  to  the  door,  a  black  man  came  out  of  the  stable, 
and  took  the  horse  by  the  head  in  a  Ustlessand  reluctant  manner,  but 
his  attention  was  shortly  awakened  by  the  animal,  whom  he  soon 
began  to  examine  attentively.  Him  don't  look  like  blue  nose,  said 
blacky, — sartin  him  stranger.  Fine  critter,  dat,  by  gosh, — no  mis- 
take. 

From  the  horse  his  eye  wandered  to  us;  when,  slowly  quitting 
his  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  stretching  out  his  head,  and  stepping  an- 
xiously and  cautiously  round  to  where  the  Clockmaker  was  standing, 
he  suddenly  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  uttered 
one  of  the  most  piercing  yells  I  think  lever  heard,  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  ground,  seized  Mr.  Slick  round  the  legs  with  his  arms. 
Ob,  Massa  Sammy  I  Hassa  Sammy  I  Oh,  my  Gor  I— only  think  old 
Scippy  see  you  once  more?  How  you  do,  Hassa  Sammy?  Gor 
Ormighty  bless  you  I  How  you  do?  Why,  who  on  airth  are  you  f 
said  the  Cloekmaker;  what  onder  the  sun  do  you  mean  by  actin  so 
like  a  ravin  distracted  fool?  Get  up  this  minnit,  and  let  me  see  who 
you  be,  or  I'll  give  you  a  slockdologer  in  the  ear  with  my  foot,  as  sure 
as  you  are  born.  Who  be  you^  you  nigger  you?  Oh  Massa  Sam, 
you  no  recollectOld  Scip, — Massa  'Siah's  nigger  boy  ?  How's  Massa 
Sy,  and  Missey  Sy,  and  aU  our  children,  and  all  our  folks  to  our  house 
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to  home?    De  dear  little  Uly,  de  sweet  little  booty,  de  little  missy 
baby.    Oh,  how  I  do  iub  'em  all  I 

In  this  manner  the  creature  ran  on,  incoherently  asking  queationa, 
sobbing,  and  blaming  himself  for  haying  left  so  good  a  master,  and 
so  comfortable  a  home.  How  is  dat  black  villain,  dat  Gato?  he  con- 
tinaed ;— Massa  no  bang  him  yet.  He  is  sold,  said  Mr.  SKck,  and 
has  gone  to  New  Orle^na,  I  guess.  Oh,  I  grad,  upon  my  soul,  I 
wery  grad ;  then  he  catch  it,  de  dam  black  nigger^-it  sarve  him 
right.  I  hope  dey  eowskin  him  well — I  grad  of  dat,— oh  Gor  I  dat 
is  good.  I  think  I  see  him,  da  ugly  brute.  I  hope  dey  lay  it  into  him 
well,  damn  him/  I  guess  you*d  better  onharness  Old  Clay,  and 
not  leaye  him  standin  all  day  in  the  sun,  said  Mr.  Slick.  0  goody 
gracy,  yes,  said  the  overjoyed  negro,  dati  will,  and  rub  him  down 
too  till  himalldryasbone,-— debila  wethairleft.  Oh,  only  think* 
Massa  Sammy  Slick, — Massa  Sammy  Slick, — Scip  see  you  again  1 

The  Clockmaker  accompanied  J^im  to  the  stable,  and  there  grati- 
fied the  curiosity  of  the  afifoctionate  creature  by  answering  all  his  in- 
quiries after  his  master's  family,  and  the  state  of  the  plantation  and 
the  slaves.  It  appears  that  he  had  been  inveigled  away  by  the  mate 
of  a  Boston  vessel  that  was  loading  at  his  master's  estate ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  sweets  attending  a  state  of  liberty,  was  unhappy 
under  the  influence  of  a  cold  climate,  hard  labour,  and  the  absence 
of  all  that  real  sympathy,  which,  notwithstanding  the  rod  of  the 
master,  exists  nowhere  but  where  there  is  a  community  of  interests. 
He  entreated  Mr.  Slick  to  take  him  into  his  employment,  and  vowed 
eternal  fidelity  to  him  and  his  family  if  he  would  receive  him  as  a 
servant,  and  procure  his  manumission  from  his  master. 

This  arrangement  having  been  effected  to  the  satislaction  of  both 
parties,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  leaving  the  poor  negro  happy 
in  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  sent  to  Slickville  in  the  autumn. 
I  feel  provoked  with  that  black  rascal,  said  Mr.  Slick,  for  bein  such 
a  bom  fool  as  to  run  away  from  so  good  a  mister  as  Josiah,  for  he  is 
u  kind-hearted  a  critter  ws  ever  lived, — that* s  a  fact, — and  a  plaguy 
easy  man  to  his  niggers.  I  used  to  tell  him,  I  guessed  he  was  the 
only  slave  on  his  plantation,  for  he  bad  to  see  arter  everythin ;  he 
had  a  dreadful  sight  more  to  do  than  they  had.  It  was  all  work  and 
no  play  with  him.  You  forget,  said  I,  that  his  labour  was  voluntary 
and  for  his  own  benefit,  while  that  of  the  negro  is  compulsory,  and 
productive  of  no  advantage  to  himself.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  In  the  United  States?  said  I :  the  interest  of  the 
subject  appears  to  have  increased  very  much  of  late.  Well,  1  don't 
knew,  said  he, — ^what  is  your  opinion?  I  ask,  I  replied,  for  inform* 
ation.  It*s  a  considerable  of  a  snarl,  that  question,  said  he;  I 
don't  know  as  I  ever  onraveled  it  altogether,  and  I  ain't  gist  quite 
sartain  I  can— -it's  not  so  ^asy  as  it  looks.     1  recollect  the  English 
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gall  I  met  atravellin  in  the  steamboat,  axed  roe  that  same  qaestion. 
What  do  you  think  of  slavery,  said  she,  sir?  Slavery  marm,8aid  I, 
is  only  fit  for  white  lovers  (and  I  made  the  old  lady  a  scrape  of  the 
leg),— only  fit  said  I,  for  white  lovers  and  block  niggers.  VVhatan 
idea,  said  she,  for  a  free  man  in  a  land  of  freedom  to  utter  I  How 
that  dreadful  political  evil  demoralizes  a  people  I  how  it  deadens  our 
feelins  how  It  hardens  the  heart !  Have  you  no  pity  for  the  blacks? 
said  she;  for  you  treat  the  subject  with  as  much  levity  as  if,  to  use 
one  of  the  elegant  and  fashionable  phrases  of  this  country,  you 
thought  it  all  *  in  my  eye.*  No,  marm,  said  I,  with  a  very  grave 
face,  I  hav'n't  no  pity  at  all  for  *em,  not  the  least  mite  nor  morsel 
in  the  world.  How  dreadful,  said  she  and  she  looked  ready  to  ex- 
pire with  sentiment.  No  feelin  at  all,  said  I,  marm,  for  the  blacks^ 
but  a  great  deal  of  feelin  for  the  whites^  for  instead  of  bein  all  in  my 
eyey  ifs  all  in  my  nose^  to  have  them  nasty,  horrid,  flagrant  critters 
agoin  thro'  the  house  like  scent  bottles  with  the  stoppers  out,  apar- 
fumin  of  it  up,  like  skunks, — it*s  dreadful!  Oh  I  said  I,  it's  enough 
to  kill  the  poor  critters.  Phew  I  it  makes  me  sick,  it  does.  No;  I 
keeps  my  pity  for  the  poor  whites,  for  they  have  the  worst  of  it  by  a 
long  chalk. 

The  constant  contemplation  of  this  painful  subject,  said  she,  de- 
stroys the  vision,  and  its  deformities  are  divested  of  their  horrors  by 
their  occurring  so  often  as  to  become  familiar.  That,  I  said,  Hiss, 
is  a  just  observation,  and  a  profound  and  a  'cute  one  too— it  isactilly 
founded  in  natur.'  I  know  a  case  in  p'int,  I  said.  What  is  itj?  said 
she,  for  she  seemed  mighty  fond  of  anecdotes  [she  wanted  *em  for 
her  book,  I  guess,  for  travels  without  anecdotes  is  like  a  puddin 
without  plums — all  dough).  Why,  said  I,  marm,  father  had  an 
English  cow,  a  pet  cow  too,  and  a  beautiful  critter  she  was,  a  brindled 
short-horn;  he  gave  the  matter  of  eighty  dollars  for  her; — she  was 

begot  by .    Never  mind  her  pedigree,  said  she.    Well,  says  I, 

when  the  great  eclipse  was  (you've  heerd   tell  how  it  frightens 

cattle,  hav'n't  you?)  brindle  stared  and  stared  at  it  so, she 

lost  her  eyesight,  and  she  was  as  blind  as  a  bat  ever  afterwards. 
I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  she  warn't.  Now,  I  guess,  we  that  see 
more  of  slavery  than  you  do,  are  like  brindle;  we  have  stared  at 
it  so  long  we  can't  see  it  as  other  folks  do.  You  are  a  droll  man,  said 
she,  very  droll ;  but  seriously,  now,  Mr.  Slick,  do  you  not  think  these 
unfortunate  fellow-critters,  our  sable  brothers,  if  emancipated,  edu- 
cated, and  civilized,  are  capable  of  as  much  reflnementand  as  higha 
degree  of  polish  as  the  whites  ?  Well,  said  I,  joking  apart,  miss,— 
there's  no  doubt  on  it.  l>e  been  considerable  down  South  atradin 
among  (he  whites, — and  a  kmd-hearted,  hospitable,  liberal  race  o' 
men  they  be,  as  ever  I  was  among — generous,  frank,  manly  folks. 
Well,  I  seed  a  good  deal  of  the — niggers  too:  it  couldn  the  otherwise. 
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I  mast  say  yont  conclusion  is  a  just  one, — I  could  give  you  several 
instances;  but  there  is  one  in  pitickelar  that  settles  the  question ;»I 
seed  it  myself  with  my  own  eyes  to  Charleston,  South  Gar.  Now, 
said  she,  that's  what  I  like  to  hear;  give  me  facts,  said  she,  for  I  am 
no  visionary,  Mr.  Slick ;  I  don*t  build  up  a  theory,  and  then  go 
alookin  for  facts  to  support  it ;  but  gather  facts  candidly  and  im- 
partially, and  then  coolly  and  logically  draw  the  inferences.  Now 
tell  me  this  instance  which  you  think  conclusive,  for  nothin  interests 
us  English  so  much  as  what  don*t  consarn  us ;  our  West  Indgy 
emancipation  has  worked  so  well,  and  improved  our  islands  so  much, 
we  are  enchanted  with  the  very  word  emancipation ;  it  has  a  charm 
for  English  ears,  beyond  anything  you  can  conceive. — Them  islands 
will  hcNje  spontaneous  production  afore  long.  But  the  refinement 
and  polish  of  these  interestin  critters  the  blacks, — your  story  if  you 
please,  sir. 

I  have  a  younger  brother,  miss,  said  I,  that  lives  down  to  Charles- 
ton ; — he's  a  lawyer  by  trade — Squire  Josiah  Slick ;  he  is  a  consider- 
able of  a  literary  character.  He's  well  known  in  the  great  world 
as  the  author  of  the  Historical,  Statistical,  and  Topographical  account 
of  Cuttyhunck,  in  five  volumes ;  a  work  that  has  raised  the  reputation 
of  American  genius  among  foreign  nations  amazin,  I  assure  you. 
He's  quite  a  self-taught  author  too.  I'll  give  you  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  him.  Mel  said  she,  ladrawin  up  her  neck  like  a  sWan.  You 
needn't  look  so  scared,  said  I,  marm,  for  he  is  a  married  man,  and 
has  one  white  wife  and  four  white  children,  fourteen  black  concu— 
— I  wanted  to  hear,  sir,  said  she,  quite  snappishly,  of  the  negroes, 
and  not  of  your  brother  and  his  domestic  arrangements.  Well, 
marm,  said  I ;  one  day  there  was  a  dinner-party  to  Josiah's,  and  he 
made  the  same  remark  you  did,  and  instanced  the  rich  black  mar- 
chant  of  Philadelphia,  which  position  was  contradicted  by  some  other 
gentleman  there;  so'Siah  offered  to  bet  one  thousand  dollars  ho  could 
produce  ten  black  gentlemen,  who  should  be  allowed,  by  good  judges, 
to  be  niore  polished  than  any  like  number  of  whites  that  could  be 
selected  in  the  town  of  Charleston.  Well,  the  bet  was  taken,  the 
money  staked,  and  a  note  made  of  the  tarms. 

Next  day  at  ten  o'clock,  the  time  fixed,  Josiah  had  his  ten  nig- 
gers nicely  dressed,  paraded  out  in  the  streets  afacin  of  the  sun,  and 
brought  his  friends  and  the  umpires  to  decide  the  bet.  Well,  when 
they  got  near  'em,  they  put  their  hands  to  their  eyes  and  looked  down 
to  the  ground,  and  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks  like  anything. 
Whose  cheeks?  said  she;  blacks  or  whites?  this  is  very  interestin. 
Oh,  the  whites  to  be  sure,  said  I.  Then,  said  she,  I  will  record  that 
mark  of  feelin  with  great  pleasure— I'll  let  the  world  know  it.  It 
does  honour  to  their  heads  and  hearts.  But  not  to  their  eyes,  tho', 
said  I :  they  swore  they  couldn't  see  a  bit.    What  the  devil  have  you 
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got  there,  Slick?  says  they ;  it  has  put  our  eyes  out :  damn  them,  how 
they  shine !  they  look  like  black  japanned  tea-trays  in  the  sun — it's 
blinding — it*sthe  deyil>  that*sa  fact.  Ar«  you  satisfied?  said  *Sy.  Satis- 
fied or  what?  says  they ;  satisfied  with  bein  as  blind  asbuzzards,  eh? 
Satisfied  of  the  high' polish  niggers  are  capable  of,  said  Josiah :  why 
shouldn't  nigger  hide,  with  lots  of  Day  and  Martin's  blackin  on  it,  take 
as  good  a  polish  as  cow  hide,  eh  ?  Oh  lord  I  if  you'd  aheerd  what  a  roar 
of  larfter  there  was,  for  all  Gharleston'i  was  there  a'  most;  what  a 
hurrain  and  shoutin :  it  was  grand  fun,  I  went  up  and  shook  hands 
with  Josiah,  for  I  always  liked  a  joke  from  a  boy.  Well  done,  'Sy, 
says  I ;  you*ve  put  the  leake  into  'em  this  hitch  rael  complete;  ifs 
grand!  But  says  he,  don't  look  so  pleased,  Sam;  they  are  cussed 
vexed,  and  if  we  crow  I'll  have  to  fight  every  one  on  'em,  that's  sar- 
tain,  for  they  are  plaguy  touchy  them  Southerners;  fight  for  nothin 
a  'most.  But,  Sam,  said  he,  Connecticut  ain't  a  bad  school  for  a  boy 
arter  all,  is  it  ?  I  could  tell  you  fifty'  such  stories  miss,  says  I.  She 
drew  up  rather  stately.  Thank  you,  sir,  said  she,  that  will  do;  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  is  a  joke  of  your  brother's,  or  a  hoax  of  yourn,  but 
whoseever  it  is,  it  has  more  practical  wit  than  feelin  in  it. 

The  truth  is,  said  theClockmaker,  nothin  raises  my  dander  more, 
than  to  hear  Enrglish  folks  and  our  Eastern  citizens  atalkin  about  this 
subject  that  they  don*t  onderstand,  and  have  nothin  to  do  with.  If 
such  critters  will  go  down  South  ameddlin  with  ttiings  that  don't 
consarn  'em,  they  desarre  what  tbey  catch.  I  don't  mean  to  say  I 
approve  ot  lynchin,  because  that's  horrid  ;  but  when  a  feller  gets 
himself  kicked,  or  his  nose  pulled,  and  larns  how  the  cowskin  feels, 
I  don't  pity  him  one  morsel.  Our  folks  won't  bear  tamperin  with, 
as  you  Colonists  do ;  we  won't  stand  no  nonsense.  The  subject  is  gist  a 
complete  snarl ;  it's  all  tangled,  and  twisted,  and  knotted  so,  old  Nick 
himself  wouldn't  onravel  it.  What  with  private  rights,  public  rights, 
and  state  rights,  feelin,  expediency,  and  public  safety,  it's  a  conside- 
rable of  a  tough  subject.  The  truth  is,  I  ain't  master  of  it  myself. 
I'm  no  book  man,  I  never  was  to  college,  and  my  time  has  been  most- 
ly spent  in  the  tlocktrade  and  tooth  business,  and  all  I  know  is  just 
a  little  I've  picked  up  by  the  way.  The  tooth  business,  I  said ;  what 
is  that  ?  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  a  dentist  ?  No,  said  he,  laughing ; 
the  tooth  business  is  pickin  up  experience.  Whenever  a  feller  is  con- 
siderable 'cute  with  us,  we  say  he  has  cut  his  eye  teeth,  )ie*s  tolerable 
sharp ;  and  the  study  of  this  I  call  the  tooth  business.  Now  I  ain't 
Me  to  lay  it  all  down  what  I  think  as  plain  as  brother  Josiah  can, 
but  I  have  an  idea  there's  a  good  deal  in  name,  and  that  slavery  is  a 
word  that  frightens  more  than  it  hurts.  It's  some  o'  the  branches  or 
grafts  of  slavery  that  want  cuttin  off.  Take  away  corporal  punish- 
ment from  the  masters  and  give  it  to  the  law,  forbid  separatin  fa- 
milies and  the  right  to  compel  marriage  and  other  connections^  and 
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yoa  leave  slavery  notbin  more  than  sarvitaide  in  name,  and  some- 
thin  quite  as  good  in  fact. 

Every  critter  most  work  in  this  world,  and  a  labourer  is  a  slave ; 
but  the  labourer  only  gets  enough  to  live  on  Trom  day  to  day,  while 
the  slave  is  tended  in  infancy,  sickness,  and  old  ag6,  and  has  spare 
time  enough  given  him  to  airn  a  good  deal  too.  A  married  woman, 
if  you  come  to  that,  is  a  slave,  call  her  what  you  will,  wife,  woman, 
angel,  termagant,  or  devil,. she's  a  slave;  and  if  she  happens  to  get 
the  upper  hand,  the  husband  is  a  slave,  and  if  he  don't  lead  a  worse 
life  than  any  black  nigger,  when  he's  under  petticoat  government, 
then  my  name  is  not  Sam  Slick .  I'm  no  advocate  of  slavery,  squire, 
nor  are  any  of  our  folks ;  it's  bad  for  the  niggers,  worse  for  the 
masters,  and  a  cuss  to  any  country ;  but  we  have  got  it,  and  the 
question  is,  what  are  we  to  do  with  it?  Let  them  answer  that  know. 
— I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to. 

The  subject  was  a  disagreeable  one,  but  it  was  a  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Glockmaker's,  that  he  never  dwelt  long  upon  anything 
that  was  not  a  subject  of  national  boast ;  he  therefore  very  dexte- 
rously shifted  both  the  subject  and  the  scene  of  it  to  England,  so  as 
to  furnish  himself  with  a  retort,  of  which  he  was  at  all  times  exceed- 
ingly fond.  I  have  heerd  tell,  said  he,  that  yon  British  have  'man* 
cipated  your  niggers.  Yes,  said  I,  thank  God  I  slavery  exists  not 
in  the  British  empire.  Well,  1  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  that, 
said  the  Glockmaker;  it  was  me  that  sot  thatagoin  any  way.  Youl 
said  I,  with  the  most  unfeigned  astonishment ; — you  !  how  could 
you^  by  any  possibility,  be  instrumental  in  that  great  national  act  ? 
Well,  ril  tell  you,  said  he,  tho'  it's  a  considerable  of  a  long  story 
too.  When  1  returned  from  Poland,  via  London,  in  the  hair 
speckelation  of  Jabish  Green,  I  went  down  to  Sheflield  to  execute  a 
commission ;  I  had  to  bribe  some  Master  Workmen  to  go  out  to 
America,  and  if  I  didn't  fix  'em  it's  a  pity.  The  critters  wouldn't 
go  at  no  rate,  without  the  most  extravagant  onreasonable  wages, 
that  no  business  could  afford  no  how.  Well,  there  was  nothin  to 
be  done  but  to  agree  to  it;  but  things  worked  right  in  the  long  run :  our 
folks  soon  larnt  the  business,  and  then  they  had  to  work  for  half 
nothin,  or  starve.    It  don't  do  to  drive  too  hard  a  bargain  always. 

When  I  was  down  there  a  gentleman  called  on  me  one  arternoon, 
one  John  Canter  by  name,  and  says  he,  Mr.  Slick,  I've  called  to  . 
see  you,  to  make  some  enquiries  about  America ;  me  and  my  friends 
think  of  emigratin  there.  Happy,  says  I,  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion in  my  power,  sir,  and  a  sociable  dish  o'  chat  is  what  I  must  say 
I  do  like  most  amazin, — it*8  kind  o*  natural  to  me  talkin  is.  So  we 
sot  down  and  chatted  away  about  our  great  nation  all  the  arterndon 
and  evenin,  and  him  and  me  got  as  thick  as  two  thieves  afore  we 
parted. — If  you  will  be  to  home  to-morrow  evenin,  says  he,  I  will 
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call  again,  if  you  will  give  me  leave.    Sartain,  says  I,  most  happy. 

Well,  nextevenin  he  came  ag^in ;  and  in  the  course  of  talk,  says  he, 
I  was  born  a  quaker,  Mr.  Slick.  Plenty  of 'em  with  us,  says  I,  and  well 
to  do  in  the  world  too, — considerable  stiff  folks  in  their  way  them 
quakers — you  can*t  no  more  move  *em  than  a  church  steeple.  I  like 
the  quakers  too,  says  I,  for  there  are  worse  folks  than  them  agoin  in 
the  world  by  a  long  chalk.  Well,  lately  I*  ve  dissented  from  'em,  says 
he. — Curious  that  too,  says  I.  I  was  athinkinHhe  beaver  didn't  shade 
the  inner  man  quite  as  much  as  I  have  seed  it;  but,  says  I,  I  like 
dissent;  it  shows  a  man  has  both  a  mind  and  a  conscience  too;  if  he 
hadn*t  a  mind  he  couldn*t  dissent,  and  if  he  had*nt  a  conscience  he 
wouldn't;  a  man  therefore,  who  quits  his  church,  always  stands  a 
notch  higher  with  me  than  a  stupid  obstinate  critter  that  sticks  to  it 
'cause  he  was  born  and  brought  up  in  it,  and  his  father  belonged  to  it-^ 
there's  no  sense  in  that.  A  quaker  is  a  very  set  man  in  his  way ;  a  dis- 
senter therefore  from  a  quaker  must  be  what  I  call  a  considerable  of  a 

obstinate  man,  says  he,  larfin.   No,  says  I,  not  gist  exactly  that, 

but  he  must  carry  a  pretty  tolerable  stiff  upper  lip,  tho' — that's  a  fact. 

Well,  says  he,  Mr.  Slick,  this  country  is  an  aristocratic  country 
a  very  aristocratic  country  indeed,  and  it  tante  easy  for  a  man  to  push 
himself  when  be  has  no  great  friends  or  family  interest ;  and  be- 
sides, if  a  man  has  some  little  talent— says  he,  [and  he  squeezed 
his  chin  between  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  as  much  as  to  say, 
tho'  I  say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it,  I  have  a  very  tolerable  share  of  it 
at  any  rate,]  he  has  no  opportunity  of  risin  by  bringin  himself  afore 
the  public.    Every  avenue  is  filled.    A  man  has  no  chance  to  come 
forward, — money  won't  doit,  for  that  I  have, — talent  won't  do  it,  for 
the  opportunity  is  wantin.  I  believe  I'll  go  to  the  States  where  all  men 
are  equal,  and  one  has  neither  the  trouble  of  risin  nor  the  vexation  of 
failin.    Then  you'd  like  to  come  forward  in  public  life  here,  would 
you,  said  I,  if  you  had  a  chance  ?  I  would,  says  he;  that's  the  truth. 
Give  me  your  hand  then,  says  I,  my  friend,  I  've  got  an  idea  that 
it  will  make  your  fortin.    I'll  put  you  in  a  track  that  will  make  a 
man  of  you  first,  and  a  nobleman  afterwards,  as  sure  as  thou  says 
t?iee.     Jfalk  into  the  nkggers^  says  /,  and  they  II  help  you  to  walk 
into  the  whites^  and  they* II  make  you  walk  into  parliament »     Walk 
into  the  niggers !  said  he;  and  he  sot  and  stared  liked  a  cat  awatchin 
of  a  mouse-hole  ; — walk  into  the  niggers  I — what's  that?    I  don't 
onderstand  you. — Take  up 'mancipation,  says  I,  and  work  it  up  till  it 
works  you  up ;  call  meetins  and  make  speeches  to  'em,  get  up  societies 
and  make  reports  to  'em; — get  up  petitions  to  Parliament  and  get 
signers  to  'em.  Enlist  the  women  on  your  side,  of  all  ages,  sects,  and  de- 
nominations. Excite 'em  first  tho',  for  women  folks  are  poor  tools  till  you 
get 'em  up ;  but  excite  them,  and  they'll  go  the  whole  figur',— wake  up 
the  whole  country.  It's  a  grand  subject  for  it,— broken-hearted  slaves 
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killin  themselves  in  despair  or  dyin  a  lingerln  deathy^^task-mas^ 
ter's  whip  acuttin  into  their  flesh, — ^burnin  suns, — days  o'  toil — 
nights  o'  grief— pestilential  rice-grounds — chains — starvation — mi- 
sery and  death, — grand  figures  them  for  ora^r^,  and  make  splendid 
speeches,  if  well  put  together. 

Says  yon,  such  is  the  spirit  of  British  freedom,  that  the  moment  a 
slave  touches  our  sea-girt  shores,  his  spirit  bursts  its  bonds ;  he  stands 
'mancipated,  disenthralled,  and  liberated ;  his  chains  fall  right  ofl*, 
and  he  walks  in  all  the  naked  majesty  of  a  great  big  black  he  nigger ! 
It  sounds  Irish  that,  and  Josiah  used  to  say  they  come  up  to  the 
Americans  a*most  in  pure  eloquence.  It's  grand,  it*s  sublime  that, 
you  may  depend.  When  you  get  'em  up  to  the  right  pitch,  then, 
says  you,  we  have  no  power  in  parliament ;  we  must  have  abolition 
members.  Certainly,  says  they,  and  who  so  fit  as  the  good,  the 
pious,  the  Christian-like  John  Canter;  up  you  are  put  then,  and 
bundled  free  gratis,  head  over  heels,  into  parliament.  When  you 
are  in  the  House  o'  Commons,  at  it  ag'in,  blue-jacket,  for  life.. 
Some  good  men,  some  weak  men,  and  a' most  a  plaguy  sight  of  hy- 
pocritical men  will  join  you.  Cant  carries  sway  always  now.  A 
large  party  in  the  House,  and  a  wappin  large  party  out  o'  the  house, 
must  be  kept  quiet,  conciliated,  or  whatever  the  right  word  is,  and 
John  Canter  is  made  Lord  Lavender. 

I  see,  I  see,  said  he;  a  glorious  prospect  of  doin  good,  of  aidin  my 
fellow  mortals,  of  bcin  useful  ii^  ray  generation.  I  hope  for  a  more 
imperishable  reward  than  a  coronet, — the  approbation  of  my  own 
conscience.  Well,  well,  says  I  to  myself,  if  you  ain't  the  most  im- 
pudent as  well  as  the  most  pharisaical  villain  that  ever  went  onhung, 
then  I  never  seed  a  finished  rascal, — that's  all.  He  took  my  advice, 
and  went  right  at  it,  tooth  and  nail;  worked  day  and  night,  and  made 
a' most  a  deuce  of  astir.  His  name  was  in  every  paper -^a  meetin  held 
hereto-day,— that  great  and  good  man  John  Canter  in  the  chair; — a 
meetin  held  there  to-morrow, — addressed  most  eloquently  by  that 
philanthropist,  philosopher,  and  Christian,  John  Canter; — ^a  society 
formed  in  one  place,  John  Canter  secretary ;— a  society  formed  in 
another  place,  John  Canter  president: — John  Canter  everywhere; — ^if 
you  went  to  London,  he  handed  you  a  subscription  list, — if  you  went  to 
Brighton,  he  met  you  with  a  petition, — if  you  went  to  Sheffield,  ho 
filled  your  pockets  with  tracts ; — hewas  a  complete  jack-o'-lantern  here 
and  there,  and  everywhere.  The  last  I  heerd  tell  of  him  he  was  in 
Parliament,  and  agoin  out  governor-general  of  some  of  the  colonies. 
I've  seen  a  good  many  superfine  saints  in  my  time,  squire,  but  this 
critter  was  the  most  uppercrust  one  I  ever  seed, — he  did  beat  all. 

.  Yes,  the  English  deserve  some  credit,  no  doubt ;  but  when  you 
substract  electioneerin  party  spirit,  hippocrasy,  ambition »  ministerial 
flourishes,  and  all  the  other  ondertow  causes  that  operated  in  this 
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work,  which  at  best  was  bul  clumsily  contrived,  ^nd  bung]  inly  exe- 
.  cutedy  it  don^t  leave  so  much  to  brag  on  arter  all,  does  it  now  7 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

TALKING  LATIN. 

Do  you  see  them  are  country  galls  there,  said  Hr.  Slick,  how  they 
are  tricked  out  in  silks,  and  touched  off  with  lace  and  ribbon  to  the 
nine's,  amincin  along  with  parasols  in  their  hands,  as  if  they  were 
afear'd  the  sun  would  melt  them  like  wax,  or  take  the  colour  out  of 
their  face,  like  a  printed  cotton  blind?  Well,  that's  gist  the  ruin  of 
this  country.  It  ain*t  poverty  the  blue  noses  have  to  fear,  for  that 
they  needn't  know,  without  they  choose  to  make  acquaintance  with 
it ;  but  it's  gentility.  They  go  the  whole  hog  in  this  country,  you  may 
depend.  They  ain't  content  to  appear  what  they  be,  but  want  to  be 
what  they  ain't;  they  live  too  extravagant,  and  dress  too  extravagant, 
and  won't  do  what's  the  only  thing  that  will  supply  this  extravagance : 
that  is,  be  industrious.  Gist  go  into  one  of  the  meetin-liouses,  back 
here  in  the  woods,  where  there  ought  to  be  nothin  but  homespun 
cloth,  and  home-made  stuffs  and  bonnets,  and  see  the  leghorns  and 
palmettors,  and  silks  and  shalleys,  morenos,  gauzes,  and  blonds, 
assembled  there,  enough  to  buy  the  best  farm  in  the  settlement. 
There's  somethin  not  altogether  gist  right  in  this;  and  the  worst  of 
these  habits  is,  they  ruinate  the  young  folks,  and  they  grow  upas  big 
goneys  as  the  old  ones,  and  eend  in  the  same  way,  by  bein  half- 
starved  at  last;  there's  a  false  pride,  false  feelin,  and  false edication 
here.  I  mind  once,  I  was  down  this  way  to  New  Canaan,  avendin 
o'  my  clocks,  and  who  should  I  overtake  but  Nabal  Green,  apokin 
along  in  his  waggon,  half-loaded  with  notions  from  the  retail  shops, 
at  the  cross  roads.  Why,  Nabal,  said  I,  are  you  agoin  to  setup  for  a 
marcbant,  for  I  see  you've  got  a  considerable  of  an  assortment  of  goods 
there?  you've  got  enough  o'  them  to  make  a  pedlar's  fortin  a' most. 
Who's  dead,  and  what's  to  pay  now? 

Why,  friend  Slick,  said  he,  how  do  you  do?  who'd  a'  thought  of 
seein  you  here?  You  see  my  old  lady,  said  he,  is  agoin  for  to  give 
our  Arabella,  that's  gist  returned  from  boardin-school  to  Halifax,  a  let 
off  to-night.  Most  all  the  bettermost  folks  in  these  parts  are  «xed, 
and  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  minister  is  invited ;  it's  no  skim* 
milk  story,  I  do  assure  you,  but  upper  crust,  real  jam.  Ruth  intends 
to  do  the  thing  handsome.  She  says  she  don't  do  it  often,  but  when 
she  does,  she  likes  to  go  the  whole  figur,  and  do  it  genteel.  If  she 
basn't  a  show  ofdoiHgh-nuts  and  prasarves^  and  apple  sarse  and  pun- 
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kin  pies  and  sarsages,  it's  a  pity;  it's  taken  all  hands  of  us,  the  old 
lady  and  her  galls  too,  besides  the  helps,  the  best  part  of  a  week  past 
preparin.  I  say  nothin,  but  it's  most  turned  the  house  inside  out» 
a  settin  up  things  in  this  room,  or  tOatin  'em  out  of  that  into  t'other^ 
and  all  in  such  a  conflustrigationy  that  I'm  glad  when  they  send  me 
of  an  arrand  to  be  out  of  the  way.  It's  lucky  them  harrycanes  don't 
come  every  day,  for  they  do  scatter  things  about  at  a  great  rate,  all 
topsy^turrey  like,— -that's  sartin.  Won't  you  call  in  and  see  us  to- 
night, Mr,  Slick?  folks  will  be  amazin  glad  to  see  you,  and  I'll  show 
you  some  as  pritty-lookin  galls,  to  my  mind,  in  our  settlement  here^ 
as  you'll  see  in  Connecticut,  I  know.  Well,  says  I,  I  don't  care  if  I 
do;  there's  nothin  I  like  more  nor  a  frolic,  and  the  dear  little  critters 
I  do  like  to  be  among  'em  too, — that's  sartin. 

In  the  evenin  I  drives  over  to  Nabal's,  and  arter  puttin  lip  my 
beast,  old  Clay,  I  goes  into  the  house,  and  sure  enough,  there  they 
was  as  big  as  life.    The  young  ladies  asittin  on  one  side,  and  thci 
men  aslandin  up  by  the  door,  and  achatterin  away  in  great  good 
humour.    There  was  a  young  chap  aholdin  forth  to  the  men  aboul 
politics;  he  was  a  young  trader,  set  up  by  some  marchantin  Halifax, 
to  ruinate  the  settlement  with  good-for-nothin  trumpery  they  hadn't 
no  occasion  for,-^-chock  full  of  consait  and  affectation,  and  beginnin 
to  feel  his  way  with  the  yard  stick  to  assembly  already. 
Great  dandy  was  Mr.  Bobbin ;  he  looked  gist  as  if  he  had  cdme  out 
*  of  the  tailor's  hands,  spic  and  span ;  put  out  his  lips  and  drew  down 
his  brow,  as  if  he  had  a  trick  of  thinkin  sometimes — nodded  his  head 
and  winked,  as  if  he  knew  more  than  he'd  like  to  tell — ^talked  of  ta-> 
lent  quite  glib,  but  disdainful,  as  if  he  wouldn't  touch  some  folks  with 
a  pair  of  tongs ;  a  great  scholar  too  was  Mr.  Bobbin,  always  spoke 
dictionary,  and  used  heavy  artillery  words.     I  don't  entertain  no 
manner  of  doubt  if  government  would  take  him  at  his  own  valuation^ 
he'd  be  found  to  be  a  man  o'  great  worth.    I  never  liked  the  critter^ 
and  always  gave  him  a  poke  when  I  got  a  chance.    He  was  a  town 
meetin  orator;  a  grand  school  that  to  larn  public  speakin,  squire;  a 
nice  muddy  pool  for  young  ducks  to  larii  to  swim  in.  He  was  a  grand 
hand  to  read  lectures  in  blacksmiths'  shops  at  Yandues  and  the  like, 
and  talked  politics  over  his  counter  at  a  great  size.     He  looked  big 
and  talked  big,  and  altogether  was  a  considerable  big  man  in  his  own 
consait.    He  dealt  in  reform.    He  had  ballot  tape,  suffrage  ribbon, 
radical  lace,  no  tythe  hats,  and  beautiful  pipes  with  a  democrat's  head 
on  'em,  and  the  maxim,  'No  sinecure,'  under  it.    Every  thing  had 
its  motto.    No,  sir,  said  he,  to  some  one  he  was  atalkin  to  as  I  came 
in,  this  country  is  attenuated  to  pulverization  by  its  aristocracy — ^a 
proud,  a  haughty  aristocracy;  a  corrupt,  a  lignious  and  lapidinous 
aristocracy;  put  them  into  a  parcel,  envelop  'em  with  a  panoply  of 
paper,  tie  them  up  and  put  them  into  the  scales,  and  they  will  be  found 
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wantin.  There  is  not  a  pound  of  honesty  among  'em,  nay  not  an 
ounce,  nay  not  a  pennyweight.  The  article  is  wantin— it  is  not  in 
their  catalogue.  The  word  never  occurs  either  in  their  order,  or  in 
their  invoice.  They  won't  bear  the  inspection, — ^they  are  not  mar-> 
chantaMe, — nothin  but  refuse. 

If  there  is  no  honesty  in  market,  says  I,  why  don't  you  importsome, 
and  retail  it  out?  you  might  make  some  considerable  profit  on  it,  and 
do  good  to  the  country  too ;  it  would  be  quite  patriotic  that.  Vm  glad 
to  see,  says  I,  one  honest  man  atalkin  politics  any  how,  for  there*^ 
one  thing  I've  obsarved  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  whenever  a 
man  suspects  all  the  world  that's  above  him  of  roguery,  he  must  be 
a  pretty  considerable  superfine  darned— *(rogue  himself,  whispered 
some  critter  standin  by,  loud  enough  for  all  on  'em  to  hear,  and  to  set 
the  whole  party  achockin  with  larfter)— ^jndge  of  the  article  himself, 
says  I.  Now,  says  I,  if  you  do  import  it,  gist  let  us  know  how  you  sell 
it, — by  the  yard,  the  quart,  or  the  pound,  will  you?  for  it  ain't  set 
down  in  any  tradin  tables  Tve  seen,  whether  it  is  for  long  measure, 
dry  measure,  or  weight. 

Well,  says  he,  atryin  to  larf,  as  if  he  didn't  take  the  hint,  I'll  let 
you  know,  for  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  you,  perhaps,  in  the  clock 
trade.  Hay  be,  you'll  be  a  customer,  as  well  as  the  aristocrats. 
But  how  is  clocks  now?  said  he,  and  he  gave  his  neighbour  a  nudge 
with  his  elbow,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  guess  it's  my  turn  now, — how  ^ 
do  clocks  go?  Like  some  young  country  traders  I've  seen  in 
my  time,  says  I ;  don't  go  long  afore  they  run  down,  and  have  to  be 
wound  up  again.  They  are  considerable  better  too,  like  them,  for 
bein  kept  in  their  own  place,  and  plaguy  apt  to  go  wrong  when  moved 
out  of  it..  Thinks  I  to  myself,  take  your  change  out  o'  that,  young 
man,  will  you?  for  I'd  heerd  tell  the  goney  had  said  they  had  cheats 
enough  in  Nova  Scotia,  without  bavin  Yankee  ciockmakers  to  put  new 
wrinkles  on  their  horns.  Why,  you  are  quite  witty  this  evenin,  said 
he;  you've  been  masticatin  mustard,  I  apprehend.  I  was  always 
fond  of  it  from  ahoy,  said  I,  and  it's  a  pity  the  blue  noses  didn't  chew 
a  little  more  of  it,  I  tell  you ;  it  would  help  'em,  p'r'aps,  to  digest  their 
jokes  better,  I  estimate.  Why,  I  didn't  mean  no  offence,  said  he,  I 
do  assure  you.  Nor  I  neither,  said  I ;  I  hope  you  don't  take  it  in  any 
way  parsonal. 

Says  I,  Friend  Bobbin,  you  have  talked  a  considerable  hard  o'  me 
afore  now,  and  made  out  the  Yankees  most  as  big  rogues  as  your  great 
men  be  ;  but  I  never  thought  anything  hard  of  it :  I  only  said,  says 
I,  he  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mrs.  Squire  Ichobad  Birch.  What's  that? 
says  the  folks.  Why,  says  I,  Marm  Birch  was  acomin  down  stairs 
one  mornin  airly,  and  what  should  she  see  but  the  stable  help  akiss* 
in  of  the  cook  in  the  corner  of  the  entry,  and  she  aflendin  off  like  a 
brave  one.    You  good^for-nothin  hussey,  said  Marm  Birch,  get  out 
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0*  my  house  this  minit :  I  won't  have  do  such  ondecent  carryins  on 
here,  on  no  account.  You  horrid  critter,  get  out  o'  my  sight;  and 
as  for  you»  said  she  to  the  Irishman,  don't  you  never  dare  to  shew 
your  ugly  face  here  again.  I  wonder  you  aint  ashamed  of  your- 
selves,— both  on  you  begone ;~-away  with  you,  bag  and  baggage! 

Hullo!  said  the  squire  as  he  foller'd  down  in  his  dressing  gownd 
and  slippers;  hullo  1  says  he,  what's  all  this  touss  about?  Nothin, 
says  Pat,  ascratchin  of  his  bead,  nothin,  your  honor,  only  the  mis- 
tress says  she'll  have  no  kissin  in  the  house  but  what  she  does  herself. 
The  cook  had  my  jack  knife  in  her  pocket,  your  honor,  and  wouldn't 
give  it  to  me,  but  sot  off  and  ran  here  with  it,  and  I  arter  her,  and 
caught  her.  I  gist  put  my  hand  in  her  pocket  promisc'ously  to  sarch 
for  ity — and  when  I  found  it,  Iwas  atryin  to  kiss  her  by  way  of  forfeit 
Uke,  and  that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter.  The  mistress 
says  she'll  let  no  one  but  herself  in  the  house  do  that  same.  Tut,— 
tut, — tut  1  says  the  squire,  and  larfed  right  out;  both  on  you  go  and 
attend  to  your  work  then,  and  let's  hear  no  more  about  it.  Now,  you 
are  like  Marm  Birch,  friend  Bobbin,  says  I — you  think  nobpdy  has  a 
right  to  be  honest  hut  yourself ;  but  there  is  more  o'that  arter  all  ago- 
iD  in  the  world  than  you  have  any  notion  of,  I  tell  you. 

Feelin  a  hand  on  my  arm,  I  turns  round,  and  who  should  I  see  but 
Marm  Green.  Dear  me,  says  she,  is  that  you,  Mr  Slick?  I've  been 
lookin  all  about  for  you  for  ever  so  long.— How  do  you  do? — I  hope 
I  see  you  quite  well.  Hearty  as  brandy,  marm,  says  I,  tho'  not  quite 
as  strong,  and  a  great  deal  heartier  for  aseein  of  you. — How  be  you? 
Reasonable  well  and  stirrin,  says  she :  I  try  to  keep  amovin ;  but  I 
shall  give  the  charge  of  things  soon  to  Arabella:  have  you  seen  her 
yet?  No,  says  I,  I  havn't  had  the  pleasure  since  her  return  ;  but  I 
heard  folks  say  she  is  a' most  a  splendid  tine  gall.  Well,  come,  then, 
said  she,atakin  of  my  arm,  let  me  introduce  you  to  her.  She  is  a  fine 
gall,  Hr.  Slick,  that's  a  fact;  and  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it, 
she's  a  considerable  of  an  accomplished  gall  too.  There  is  no  touch 
to  her  in  these  parts :  minister's  daughter  that  was  all  one  winter  to 
St.  John  can't  hold  a  candle  to  her.  Can't  she  tho'?  said  I.  No, 
said  she,  that  she  can't,  the  consaited  minx,  though  she  does  carry 
her  head  so  high.  One  of  the  gentlemea  that  played  at  the  show  of 
the  wild  beast,  said  to  me,  says  he,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Marm 
Green,  said  he,  your  darter  has  a  beautiful  toucb-*-^that's  a  fact :  most 
galls  can  play  a  little,  but  your's  does  the  thing  complete.  And  so 
die  ought,  says  she,  takin  her  five  quarters  into  view.  Five  quar- 
ters I  said  I ;  well,  if  that  don't  beat  all !  well,  I  never  hserd  tell  of  a 
gall  havin  five  quarters  afore  since  I  was  raised  I  The  skin,  said  I, 
I  must  say,  is  a  most  beautiful  one ;  but  as  for  the  tallcw,  who  ever 
heerd  of  a  gall's  tallow  ? 

The  filth  quarter!— Oh  Lord!  said  I,  marm,  yoi  11  kill  me,— 
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and  I  haw-haiived  right  out.  Why,  Mr.  Slick,  says  she,  ain^t  y<m 
ashamed  ?  do,  for  gracious  sake,  behave  yourself;  I  meant  five  quarters* 
schoolin :  what  a  droll  man  you  be.  Oh  I  five  (}uarters*  schoolin ! 
says  I ;  now  I  onderstand.  And,  said  she,  if  she  don't  paint  it'0 
a  pity?  Paint  I  said  I;  why,  you  don't  say  so!  I  thought  that  are 
beautiful  color  was  all  nateral.  Well,  I  never  could  kiss  a  gall  that 
painted.  Mother  used  to  say  it  was  sailin  under  false  colors — I  'most 
wonder  you  could  allow  her  to  paint,  for  I'm  sure  there  ain't  the 
least  morsel  of  occasion  for  it  in  the  world :  you  may  say  thco^i  if 
a  pity  1  Get  out,  said  she,  you  imperance  :  you  know'd  better  nor 
that;  I  meant  her  pictures.  Oh!  her  pictures,  said  I,  now  I  see;— r 
does  she  tho' ?  Well,  that  is  an  accomplishment  you  don't  often  see, 
I  tell  you. — ^Let  her  alone  for  that,  said  her  mother.  Here,  Arabella^ 
dear,  said  she,  come  here,  dear,  and  bring  Mr.  Slick  your  pictur' 
of  the  river  that's  got  the  two  vessels  in  it, — Captain  Noah  Oak's 
sloop,  and  Peter  Zinck^s  schooner.  Why,  my  sakes,  mamma,  said 
Miss  Arabella,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  little  sauey  mug,  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  show  that  to  Mr.  Slick?  why,  he'll  only  larf  at  it, — he 
larCs  at  everything  that  ain't  Yankee.  Larf  I  said  I ;  now  do  tell :  I 
guess  I'd  be  very  sorry  to  do  such  an  ongenteel  thing  to  any  one—* 
much  less,  miss,  to  a  young  lady  like  you.  No,  indeed,  not  I.  Yes, 
said  her  mother;  do,  Bella  dear;  Mr.  Slick  will  excuse  any  little 
defects,  I'm  sure;  she's  had  only  five  quarters,  you  know,  and  you'll 
make  allowances,  won't  you,  Mr.  Slick?  I  dare  say,  I  said,  they, 
don't  stand  in  need  of  no  allowances  at  all,  so  don't  be  sobackwardv 
my  dear.  Arter  a  good  deal  of  mock  modesty,  out  skips  Miss  Ara- 
bella, and  returns  with  a  great  large  water  color  drawin  as  big  as  a 
winder  shutter^  and  carried  it  up  afore  her  face  as  a  hookin  cow  does 
a  board  over  her  eyes  to  keep  her  from  makin  right  at  you.  Now^ 
said  her  mother,  looktn  as  pleased  as  a  peacock  when  it's  in  full  fig 
with  its  head  and  tail  up,  now,  says  she,  Mr.  Slick,  you  are  a  con- 
siderable of  a  judge  of  paintin— seein  that  you  do  bronzin  and'gildiii 
so  beautiful, — ^now  don't  you  call  that  splendid?  Splendid  I  says  I;  I 
guess  there  aio'i  the  beat  of  it  to  be  found  in  this  country,  anyhow : 
I  never  seed  anything  like  it :  you  couldn't  ditto  it  in  the  province,  I 
know.  I  guess  not,  said  her  mother,  nor  in  the  next  province  nei- 
ther. It  sartainly  beats  all,  said  I.  And  so  it  did,  squire;  you'd 
adied  if  you'd  aseed  it,  for  larfin.  There  was  the  two  vessels  one 
right  above  t'other,  a  great  big  black  cloud  on  the  top,  and  a  church 
steeple  standin  under  the  bottom  of  the  schooner.  Well,  says  I,  that 
»  beautiful — that's  a  fact  I  but  the  water,  said  I,  miss;  you  hav'n't 
done  that  yet;  when  you  put  that  in,  it  will  be  complete.  Not  yet, 
said  she;  the  greatest  difficulty  I  have  in  paintin  is  in  makin  water. 
Have  you,  tho'?  said  I ;  well,  that  is  a  pity.  Yes,  said  she;  it's  the 
hardest  thing  in  natur'— I  can't  do  it  straight,  nor  make  it  look  of  the 
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Wght  color;  and  Mr.  Acre,  our  master,  said  you  must  always  make 
water  io  straight  lines  in  painting,  or  it  ain*t  nateral  and  ain't  pleasin : 
▼essels  too  are  considerable  hard ;  if  you  make  'em  strait  up  and  down 
they  look  stiffand  ongraceful  like,  and  if  you  put  'em  onder  sail  then 
you  should  know  all  about  fixin  the  sails  the  right  way  for  the  wind 
— if  you  don't,  it's  blundersome.  I'm  terribly  troubled  with  the  effect 
of  wind.  Oh!  says  I.  Yes,  I  am,  said  she,  and  if  I  could  only 
manage  wind  and  water  in  paintin  landscapes,  why,  it  would  be 
nothin — I'd  do  'em  in  a  jiffey;  but  to  produce  the  right  effect  these 
things  take  a  great  deal  of  practice.  I  thought  I  should  baye  snorted 
right  out  to  hear  the  little  critter  run  on  with  such  a  regular  bam. 
Oh  dear  I  said  I  to  myself,  what  pains  some  folks  do  take  to  make  fools 
of  their  children :  here's  as  nice  a  little  heifer  as  oyer  was,  alettin  of 
her  clapper  run  away  with  her  like  an  onruly  horse ;  she  dont  know 
where  it  will  lake  her  to  yet,  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

As  she  carried  it  out  again  her  mother  said,  Now,  I  take  some  credit 
to  myself,  Mr.  Slick,  for  that ; — she  is  throwed  away  here ;  but  I  was 
detarmined  to  have  her  educated,  and  so  I  sent  her  to  boardin  school, 
and  you  see  the  effect  of  her  five  quarters.  Afore  she  went,  she  was 
three  fears  to  the  combined  school  in  this  district,  that  includes  both 
Dalhousie  and  Shanbrooke :  you  have  combined  schools  in  the  States, 
hav'n't  you,  Mr.  Slick?  I  guess  we  have,  said  I ;  boys  and  galls  com- 
bined ;  I  was  to  one  on  'em,  when  I  was  considerable  well  grown  up : 
Lord,  what  fun  we  had  I  It's  a  grand  place  to  learn  the  multiplication 
table  at,  ain't  it?  I- recollect  once,— Oh  fie  I  Mr.  Slick,  I  mean  a 
siminary  for  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  where  they  lam  Latin  and 
English  combined;  Oh  latten!  said  I;  they  larn  latten  there,  do 
they  ?^— Well,  come,  there  is  some  sense  in  that ;  I  didnH  know  there 
was  a  factory  of  it  in  all  Nova  Scotia.  I  know  how  to  make  latten; 
father  sent  me  clean  away  to  New  York  to  larn  it.  You  mix  up 
calamine  and  copper,  and  it  makes  a  brass  as  near  like  gold  as  one 
pea  is  like  another ;  and  then  there  is  another  kind  o'  latten  workin 
tin  over  iron> — it  makes  a  most  complete  imitation  of  silver.  Oh  I 
a  knowledge  of  latten  has  been  of  great  sarvice  to  me  in  the  clock 
trade,  you  may  depend;  It  has  helped  me  to  a  nation  sight  of.  the 
genumne  metals — that's  a  fact; 

Why,  what  on  airth  are  you  atalkin  about?  said  Mrs.  Green.  I 
don't  mean  that  latten  at  all ;  I  mean  the  Latin  they  larn  at  schools. 
Well,  I  don't  know,  said  I;  I  never  seed  any  other  kind  o'  latten, 

nor  ever  heerd  tell  of  any. — What  is  it?  Why,  it's  a it's  a . 

Ob,  you  know  well  enough,  said  she;  only  you  make  as  if  you  didn't, 
to  poke  fun  at  me.  I  believe,  on  my  soul,  you've  been  abammin 
of  me  the  whole  blessed  time.  I  hope  I  be  shot  if  I  do,  said  I;  so  do 
tell  me  what  it  is.  Is  it  anything  in  the  silk  factory  line,  or  the 
ttraw-platj  or  the  cotton  warp  way  ?  Your  head,  said  she,  consider- 
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able  mifiy,  is  always  arunnin  on  a  factory.  Latin  is  a  ■■>  Nabat, 
said  she,  do  tell  me  what  Latin  is.    Latin,  says  he, — why,  Latin  is 

ahem  I  it*s -what  they  teach  at  the  Combined  School. 

Well,  says  she,  we  all  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,  Mr.  Wisehead ; 
but  what  is  it?  Come  here,  Arabella  dear,  and  tell  me  what  Latin  is? 
Why,  Latin,  ma,  said  Arabella,  is,-^am-o.  Hove;— ^m-at,  he  loves; 
am-amus,  we  love; — that's  Latin.  Well,  it  does  sound  dreadful 
pretty,  tho*,  don't  it?  Says  I;  and  yet,  if  Latin  is  love  and  love  is 
Latin,  you  hadn't  do  occasion, — and  I  got  up,  and  slipt  my  hand  inta 
her's — you  hadn't  no  occasion  to  go  to  the  Combined  School  to  larn 

it;  for  natur',  says  I,  teaches  that  a and  I  was  whisperin  of  the 

rest  o'  the  sentence  in  her  ear,  when  her  mother  said, — Come,  come, 
Mr.  Slick,  what's  that  yojti  are  asaying  of?  Talkin  Latin,  says  I,— 
awinkin  to  Arabella;— ain't  we,  miss?  Oh  yes,  said  she,«^returnin 
the  squeeze  of  my  hand  and  larfin ; — oh  yes,  mother, .  arter  all,  be 
understands  it  complete.  Then  take  my  seat  here,  says  the  old  lady, 
and  both  on  you  sit  down  and  talk  it,  for  it  will  be  a  good  practice  for 
you ;— ^nd  away  she  sailed  to  the  eend  of  the  room,  and  left  us  a-^ 
talking  Latin. 

I  hadn't  been  asittin  there  long  afore  doctor  Ivory  Hovey  came 
up,  asmirkin,  and  asmilin,  and  arubbin  of  his  hands,  as  if  he  was 
agoin  to  say  somethin  very  witty ;  and  I  observed,  the  moment  he 
came,  Arabella  took  herself  off.  She  said,  she  couldn't  'bide  him  at 
all.  Well,  Mr.  Slick,  said  he,  how  9x0  you?  how  do  you  do,  upon 
an  average,  eh?  Pray,  what's  your  opinion  of  matters  and  things  in 
general,  eh?  Do  you  think  you  could  exhibit  such  a  show  of  fine 
bloomin  galls  in  Slickville,  eh  ?  Not  a  bad  ehance  for  you,  I  ^tte^s, 
— (and  he  gave  that  word  guess  a  twang  that  made  the  folks  larf  all 
round,) — ^said  be,  for  you  to  speckilate  for  a  wife,  eh?  Well,  says  I, 
there  is  a  pretty  show  0'  galls, — that's  sartain, — ^but  they  wouldn't 
condescend  to.  the  Uke  0'  me.  I  was  athinkin  there  was  some  on  'em 
that  would  gist  suit  you  to  a  T.  Me,  says  he,  adrawin  of  himself 
up  and  looking  big,— me/  and  he  turned  up  his  nose  like  a  pointer 
dog  when  the  birds  flowed  olT.  When  /  honour  a  lady  with  the  offer 
of  my  hand,  says  he,  it  will  be  a  lady.  Well,  thinks  I,  if  you  ain't 
a  consaited  critter  it's  a  pity ;  most  on  'em  are  a  plaguy  sight  too  good 
lor  you,  so  I  will  gist  pay  you  off  in  your  own  coin.  Says  I,  you  put 
me  in  mind  of  Lawyer  Endicot's  dog.  What's  that?  says  the  folks 
acrowdin  round  to  hear  it,  for  I  seed  plain  enough  that  not  one  on 
'em  liked  him  one  morsel.  Says  I,  he  had  a  great  big  black  dog  that 
he  used  to  carry  about  with  him  everywhere  he  went,  into  the 
churches  and  into  the  court.  The  dog  was  always  abotherin  of  the 
judges,  agettin  between  their  legs,  and  they  used  to  order  him  to  be 
turned  out  every  day,  and  they  always  told  the  lawyer  to  keep  hi^ 
dog  to  home.     At  last,  old  Judge  Person  said  to  the  constable  one 
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day.  In  a  voice  of  thunder,  Turn  out  that  dog !  and  the  judge  gave 
him  a  kick  that  sent  him  half-way  across  the  room,  yelpin  and  howl- 
in  like  anything.  The  lawyer  was  properly  vexed  at  this,  so'says  he 
to  the  dog,  Pompey,  says  he,  come  hero  I  and  the  dog  came  up  to 
him.  Didn't  I  always  tell  you,  said  he,  to  keep  out  o'  bad  company? 
Take  that,  said  he,  agivin  of  him  a'most  an  awful  kick,*— take  thatl 
— and  the  neit  time  only  go  among  gentlemen ;  and  away  went  the 
dog,  lookin  foolish  enough,  you  may  depend.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  are  story,  sir?  said  he,  abristlin  up  like  a  mastiff.  Nothin, 
says  I ;  only  that  a  puppy  sometimes  gets  into  company  that's  too 
good  for  him,  by  mistake ;  and,  if  he  forgets  himself,  is  plaguy  apt 
to  get  bundled  out  faster  than  he  came  in ;— ^nd  I  got  up  and  walked 
away  to  the  other  side. 

Folks  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Endicot*s  dog  arter  that,  and  I  was 
glad  on  it ;  it  sarved  him  right,  the  consaited  ass.  I  heerd  the  crit- 
ter amutterin  sun'thin.  of  the  Glockmaker  illustratin  bis  own  case, 
but,  as  I  didn't  want  to  be  personal,  I  made  as  if  I  didn't  want  to  be 
parsonal,  I  made  as  if  I  didn't  hear  him.  As  I  went  over  towards 
the  side  table,  who  should  I  see  aleanin  up  against  it  but  Hr.  Bob- 
bin, pretty  considerably  well  shaved,  with  a  glass  o'  grog  in  his  hand 
alookin  as  cross  as  you  please,  and  so  tar  gone,  he  was  athinkin 
aloud,  and  atalkin  to  himself.  There  comes  *  soft  sawder/  says  he, 
and  '  human  natur', — ameanin  me, — a  Yankey  broom, — wooden 
nutmegs, — cussed  sarcy, — great  mind  to  kick  him.  Arabella's  got 
her  head  turned, — consaited  minx ; — good  exterior,  but  nothin  in 
her, — like  Slick's  clocks,  all  gilded  and  varnished  outside,  and  soft 
wood  within.  Gist  do  for  Ivory  Hovey, — ^same  breed, — big  head, — 
long  ears,— a  pair  of  donkeys  1  Shy  old  cock,  that  deacon,— -joins 
Temperance  Societies  to  get  popular,— slips  the  gin  in,  pretends  it's 
water ; — I  see  him.  But  here  goes,  1  believe  I'll  slip  off.  Thinks  I, 
it's  gettin  on  for  mornin  ;  I'll  slip  off  too;  so  out  I  goes  and  har- 
nesses up  Old  Clay,  and  drives  home. 

Gist  as  I  came  from  the  barn  and  got  opposite  to  the  house,  I  heerd 
some  one  acrackin  of  his  whip,  and  abawlin  out  at  a  great  size,  and 
I  looked  up,  and  who  should  I  see  but  Bobbin  in  his  waggon  ag'in 
the  pole  fence.  Comin  in  the  air  had  made  him  blind  drunk.  He 
was  alickin  away  at  the  top  pole  of  the  fence,  and  afancyin  his  horso 
was  there,  and  wouldn't  go.  Who  comes  there?  said  he.  Clock- 
maker,  said  I.  Gist  take  my  horse  by  the  head, — that's  a  good  fel- 
ler,— will  you?  said  he,  and  lead  him  out  as  far  as  the  road.  Cuss 
him,  he  won't  stir.  Spiles  a  good  horse  to  lead  him,  says  I ;  he  al- 
ways looks  for  it  again.  Gist  you  lay  it  on  to  him  well — his  hams 
ain't  made  o'  hickory  like  mine.  Cut  away  at  him ;  he'll  go  by  and 
^y; — and  I  drove  away  and  left  him  acuttin  and  aslashin  at  th& 
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t^nte  tor  ddar  life.    Thinks  I^  you  are  not  the  first  ass  that  has  been* 
brought  to  a  poll;  anyhow. 

Next  day,  I  met  Nabal.  Well,  said  he,  Mr.  Slick,  you  hit  our  youngs 
trader  rather  hard  last'night;  but  I  warn't  sorry  to  hear  you,  tho\ 
for  the  critter  is  so  fall  of  consait,  it  will  do  him  good.  H'e  wants  to 
pull  every  one  down  to  his  own^level^,  as  he  can't-rise  to  theirs,  and 
is  for  everlastinly  spoutin  about  House  of  Assembly  business,  offi- 
cials, aristocrats,  and  such  stuff;  he'd  be  a  plaguy  sight  better,  in  my 
mind,  attendin  to  his  own  business,  instead  of  talkin  of  other  folks*s; 
and  usin  his  yardstick  more,  and  his  tongue  less.  And  between  you 
and  me,  Mr.  Slick,  said  he, — tho'l  hope  you  won't  let  on  to  any  one 
that  I  said  anything  to  you  about  it, — but  atween  ourselves,  as  we  are 
alone  here,  I  am  athinkin  my  old  woman  is  in  a  fair  way  to  turn 
Arabella^  head  too.  All  this  paintib,  and  singin,  and  talkin  Latin 
is  very  well,  I  consait,  for  them  who  have  time  for  it,  and  nothin  bet- 
ter to  do  to  home.  It's  better  p'r'aps  to  be  adoin  of  that  than  adoin 
of  nothin;  but  for  the  like  o'  us,  who  have  to  live  by  farmin,  and 
keep  a  considerable  of  a  large  dairy,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  sheep, 
it  does  seem  to  me  sometimes  as  if  it  were  a  little  out  of  place.  Be 
candid  now,  said  he,  for  I  should  like  to  hear  what  your  rael  genu-* 
wine  opinion  is  touchin  this  matter,  seein  that  you  know  a  good  deal 
of  the  world. 

Why,  friend  Nabal,  says  I,  as  you*ve  asked  ray  advice,  I  '11  give 
it  to  you ;  tho'  anythin  partainin  to  the  apron-string,  is  what  I  don't 
call  myself  a  judge  of,  and  feel  delicate  of  meddlin  with.  Woman  19 
woman,  says  I;  that's  a  fact;  and  a  feller  that  will  go  for  to  provoke 
hornets,  is  plaguy  apt  to  get  himself  stung,  and  I  don't  know  as  it  does 
not  sarve  him  right  too;  but  this  I  must  say,  friend,  that  you're  just 
about  half  right, — that's  a  fact.  The  proper  music  for  a  farmer's 
house  is  the  spinnin-wheel, — the  true  paintin  the  dye  stuffs,— ^nd 
the  tambourin  the  loom.  Teach  Arabella  to  be  useful  and  not 
showy,  prudent  and  not  extravagant.  She  is  gist  about  as  nice  a  gali 
as  you'll  see  in  a  day's  ride;  now  don't  spoil  her,  and  let  her  get  her 
head  turned,  for  it  would  be  a  rael  right  down  pity.  One  thing  you  may 
depend  on  for  sartain,  as  a  maxim  in  the  farmin  line, — a  good  darter 
and  a  good  housekeeper^  is  plaguy  apt  to  make  a  good  wife  and  a 
good  mother. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  SNOW  WBBATH. 

Whobvbr  has  read  HaliburtoD's  History  of  Noya  Scotia  (  which, 
next  to  Mr.  Josiah  Slick's  History  of  Cutty  bank,  in  five  volumes,  is 
the  most  im)>ortant  account  of  unimportant  things  I  have  ever  seen), 
will  recollect  that  this  good  city  of  Annapolis  is  the  most  ancient  one 
in  North  America;  but  there  is  one  fact  omitted  by  that  author,  which. 
I  trust  he  will  not  think  an  intrusion  upon  his  province,  if  I  take  the 
liberty  of  recording,  and  that  is,  that  in  addition  to  its  being  the  most 
ancienty-p-it  is  also  the  most  loyal  city  of  this  Western  Hemisphere. 
This  character  it  has  always  sustained,  and  ^  royal/  as  a  mark  of 
peculiar  favour,  has  ever  been  added  to  its  cognomen  by  every  go- 
vernment that  has  had  dominion  over  it. 

Under  the  French,  with  whom  it  was  a  great  favourite,  it  was 
called  Port  Royal ;  and  the  good  Queen  Anne,  who  condescended  to 
adopt  it,  permitted  it  to  be  called  Annapolis  Royal.  A  book  issuing 
from  Nova  Scotia  is,  as  Blackwood  very  justly  observes,  in  his  never^ 
to-be-forgotten,  nor  ever*to-be-sufficiently-admired  review  of  the  first 
partoftbis  work,  one  of  those  unexpected  events  that,  from  their  great 
improbability,  appear  almost  incredible.  Entertaining  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  every  member  of  the  cabinet  will  read  this  Itisus  naturcBj  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  informing  them  that  our  most  gracious  Sove- 
reign, Queen  Victoria,  has  not  in  all  her  widespread  dominions  more 
devoted  or  more  loyal  subjects  than  thegood  people  of  Annapolis  Royal. 

Here  it  was,  said  I,  Mr.  Slick,  that  the  egg  was  laid  of  that  Ameri- 
can bird,  whose  progeny  have  since  spread  over  this  immense  conti- 
nent. .  Well,  it  is  a'most  a  beautiful  bird  too,  ain*t  it  ?  said  he ;  what 
a  plumage  it  has  I  what  a  size  it  is  I  It  is  a  whopper, — that's  sartin ; 
it  has  the  courage  and  the  soarin  of  the  eagle,  and  the  colour  of  the 
peacock,  and  his  majestic  step  and  keen  eye;  the  world  never  seed 
the  beat  of  it ;  that's  a  fact.  How  streaked  the  English  must  feel 
when  they  think  they  once  had  it  in  the  cage  and  couldn't  keep  it 
there;  it  is  a  pity  they  are  so  invyous  tho'  I  declare.  Not  at  all,  I 
assure  you,  I  replied :  there  is  not  a  man  among  them  who  is  not 
ready  to  admit  all  you  have  advanced  in  favour  of  your*  national  em- 
blem; the  fantastic  strut  of  the  peacock,  the  melodious  and  attic 
Cones,  the  gaudy  apparel,  the  fondness  for  display  which  is  perpe- 
tually exhibiting  to  the  world  the  extended  tail  with  painted  stars, 
the  amiable  disposition  of  the  bird  towards  the  younger  and  feebler 

oflspring  of  others,  the  unwieldy 1  thought  so,  said  he;  I  hadn*t 

ought  to  have  spoke  of  it  afore  you,  for  it  does  seem  to  rylo  you ; 
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that*6  sartain ;  and  I  don't  know  as  it  was  gist  altogether  right  to  al- 
lude to  a  thin  that  issohumblin  to  your  national  pride.  But,  squire, 
ain*t  this  been  a  hot  day?*  L  think  it  would  pass  muster  among  the 
hot  ones  of  the  West  Indgies  a'most.  I  do  wish  I  could  gist  slip  off 
my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones  for  a  space,  to  cool  myself,  for  I  ain*t 
seed  such  thawy  weather  this  many  a  year,  I  know.  I  calculate  I 
wiU  brew  a  little  lemonade,  (or  Marm  Bailey  ginerally  keeps  the  ma- 
teriala  for  that  Temperance  Society  drink. 

This  climate  o'  Nova  Scotia  does  run  to  extremes ;  it  has  the  hottest 
and  the  coldest  days  in  it  I  ever  seed.  I  shall  never  forget  a  night 
I  spent  here  three  winters  ago.  I  come  very  near  freezin  to  death. 
The  very  thought  of  that  night  will  cool  me  the  hottest  day  in  sum- 
mer. It  was  about  the  latter  eend  ef  February,  as  far  as  my  meoMiry 
sarvea  me,  I  came  down  here  to  cross  over  the  bay  to  St.  John,  and 
it  was  considerable  arter  daylight  down  when  I  arrived.  It  was  the 
most  violent  slippery  weather,  and  the  most  cruel  cold,  I  think,  I 
ever  mind  seein  since  I  was  raised. 

Says  Harm  Bailey  to  me,  Mr.  Slick,  says  she,  I  don't  know  what 
onder  the  sun  I  'm  agoin  to  do  with  you,  or  how  I  shall  be  able  to 
accommodate  you,  for  there's  a  whole  raft  of  folks  from  Halifax  here, 
and  a  batch  of  moose-hunting  officers,  and  I  don't  know  who  all; 
and  the  house  is  chock  full^  I  declare.  Well,  says  I,  I'm  no  ways 
particular— I  can  put  up  with  most  anything.  I'll  gist  take  a  stretch 
here,  afore  the  Gre  on  the  floor  ;*-for  I'm  e'en  a'most  chilled  to  death, 
and  awful  sleepy  too;  first  come,  says  I,  first  sarved,  you  know's  an 
old  rule,  and  luck's  the  word  now-a-days.  Yes,  Til  gist  take  the 
hearth-rug  for  it,  and  a  good  warm  berth  it  is  too.  Well,  says  she, 
1  can't  think  o'  that  at  no  rate:  there's  old  Mrs.  Fairns  in  the  next 
street  but  one;  she's  got  a  spare  bed  she  lets  out  sometimes:  I'll 
send  up  to  her  to  get  it  ready  for  you,  and  to-morrow  these  folks  will 
be  off,  and  then  you  can  have  your  old  quarters  again. 

So  arter  supper,  old  Johnny  Farquhar,  the  English  help,  showed 
roe  up  to  the  widder's.  She  was  considerable  in  years,  but  a  cheer- 
fulsome  old  lady  and  very  pleasant,  but  she  had  a  darter,  the  pret- 
tiest gall  I  ever  seed  since  I  was  creatvd.  There  was  sunthin  or 
another  about  her  that  made  a  body  feel  melancholy  too ;  she  was  a 
lovely-lookin  critter,  but  her  countenance  was  sad ;  she  was  tall  and 
well  made,  had  beautiful  lookin  long  black  hair  and  black  eyes;  but, 
ohl  how  paid  she  was  I — and  the  only  colour  she  had,  was  a  little 
fever-like-lookin  red  about  her  lips.  She  was  dressed  in  Uack, 
which  made  her  countenance  look  more  marble  like;  and  yet  whate- 
ver it  was,— natur',  or  consumption,  or  desartion,  or  settin'on  the 
anxious  benches, or  whatnot,— *that  made  her  look  so,  yet  she  hadn't 
fallen  away  one  morsel,  but  was  full  formed  and  well  waisted.  I 
couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off  of  her. 
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1  felt  a  kind  o*  interest  in  her ;  I  seemed  as  if  Fd  like  to  hear  her 
story,  for  santhin  dr  another  had  gone  wrong, — that  was  clear; 
some  little  story  of  the  heart,  most  like,  for  young  galls  are  plaguy 
apt  to  have  a  tender  spot  thereabouts.  She  never  smiled,  and  when 
she  looked  on  me  she  looked  so  streaked  and  so  sad,  and  cold  withal, 
it  made  me  kinder  superstitious.  Her  voice,  too,  was  so  sweet,  and 
yet  so  doleful,  that  I  felt  proper  sorry  and  amazin  curious  too ;  thinks 
I,  ril  gist  ax  to-morrow  all  about  her,  for  folks  have  pretly  'cute 
ears  in  Annapolis  ;  there  ain't  a  smack  of  a  kiss  that  ain't  heard  all 
over  town  in  two  twos,  and  sometimes  they  think  they  hear  'em  even 
afore  they  happen.  It's  a' most  a  grand  place  for  news,  like  all  other 
small  places  I  ever  seed.  Well,  I  tried  jokin  and  funny  stories,  and 
every  kind  o'  thing  to  raise  a  larf,  but  all  wouldn't  do ;  she  talked 
and  listened  and  chatted  away  as  if  there  was  nothin  above  par- 
tikiler ;  but  still  no  smile ;  her  face  was  cold  and  clear  and  bright  as 
the  icy  surface  of  a  lake,  and  'so  transparent  too,  you  could  see  the 
veins  in  it.  Arter  a  while  the  old  lady  showed  me  to  my  chamber, 
and  there  was  a  fire  in  it;  but,  oh  I  mysake's,  how  cold!  it  was 
like  goin  down  into  a  well  in  summer — it  made  my  blood  fairly 
thicken  ag'in.  Your  tumbler  is  out,  squire ;  try  a  little  more  of 
that  lemonade;  that  iced  water  is  grand.  Well,  I  sot  over  the  fire 
a  space,  and  gathered  up  the  little  bits  o'  brands  and  kindlin  wood, 
( for  the  logs  were  green,  and  wouldn't  burn  up  at  no  rate) ;  and  then 
f  ondressed  and  made  a  desperate  jump  right  into  the  cold  bed,  with' 
only  half  clothes  enough  on  it  for  such  weather,  and  wrapped  up  all 
the  clothes  round  me.  Well,  I  thought  I  should  have  died.  The 
frost  was  in  the  sheets, — and  my  breath  looked  like  the  steam  from 
a  boilin  tea-kettle,  and  it  settled  right  down  on  the  quilt,  and  froze 
into  white  hoar.  The  nails  in  the  house  cracked  like  a  gun  with  a 
wet  wad, — they  went  off  like  thunder,  and  now  and  then  yoi/d  hear 
some  one  run  along  ever  so  fast,  as  if  he  couldn't  shew  his  nose  to  it 
for  one  minit,  and  the  snow  crackin  and  crumplin  onder  his  feet, 
like  a  new  shoe  with  a  stiff  sole  to  it.  The  fire  wouldn't  blaze  no 
longer,  and  only  gave  up  a  blue  smoke,  and  the  glass  in  the  window 
looked  all  fuzzy  with  the  frost.  Thinks  I,  Fll  freeze  to  death  to  a 
sartainty.  If  I  go  for  to  drop  off  asleep,  as  sure  as  the  world  TH 
never  wake  up  ag'in.  I've  heerd  tell  of  folks  afore  now  feelin  dozy 
like  out  in  the  cold,  and  layin  down  to  sleep,  and  goin  for  it,  and  I 
don't  half  like  to  try  it,  I  vow.  Well,  I  got  considerable  narvoua 
like,  and  I  kept  awake  near  about  all  night,  tremblin  and  shakin 
like  ague.  Hy  teeth  fairly  chattered  ag'in  ;  first  I  rubbed  one  foot 
ag'in  another,— then  I  doubled  up  all  on  a  heap,  and  then  ruhbed  all 
over  with  my  hands.  Oh  I  it  was  dismal  you  may  depend ; — at  last 
I  began  to  nod  and  doze,  and  fancy  I  seed  a  flock  o'  sheep  atakin  a 
split  for  it,  oveic  a  wall,  and  tried  to  count  'em,  one  by  one,  and 
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couldnU ;  and  then  Fd  start  up,  and  then  nod  ag*in.  I  felt  it  acomin 
all  over,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do ;  and,  thinks  I,  it  ain't  so  ever-^ 
lastin  long  to  day-light  now ;  I'll  try  it  anyhow— I'll  be  dam'd  if  I 
don't— ^so  here  goes. 

Just  as  I  shot  my  eyes,  and  made  up  my  mind  for  a  nap,  I  hears 
alow  moan  and  a  sob;  well,  I  sits  up,  and  listens,  but  all  was  silent 
again.  Nothin  but  them  etarnal  nails  agoin  off,  one  arter  t'other^ 
like  any  thin.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  the  winds  agettin  up,  I  estimate; 
it's  as  like  as  not  we  shall  have  a  change  o'  weather.  Presently  I 
lieerd  a  light  step  on  the  entry,  and  the  door  opens  softly,  and  in 
walks  the  widder's  darter  on  tip  toe,  dressed  in  a  long  white  wrap- 
per; and  after  peerin  all  round  to  see  if  I  was  asleep,  she  goes  and 
flits  down  in  the  chimbly  corner,  and  picks  up  the  coals  and  fixes 
the  fire,  and  sits  alookin  at  it  for  ever  so  long.  Oh  1  so  sad,  and 
so  melancholy ;  it  was  dreadful  to  see  her.  Says  I  to  myself,  says 
I,  what  on  airth  brings  the  poor  critter  here,  all  alone,  this  time  o' 
night;  and  the  air  so  plaguy  cold,  too.  I  guess,  she  thinks  I'll  freeze 
to  death;  or,  perhaps  she's  walkin  in  her  sleep.  But  there  she  sot 
lookin  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  human,-^first  she  warmed  one  foot 
and  then  the  other ;  and  then  held  her  hands  over  the  coals,  and  moaned 
bitterly.  Dear  I  dear  I  thinks  I,  that  poor  critter  is  afreezintodeathas 
well  as  me;  I  do  believe  the  world  is  acomin  to  an  eend  right  off,  and 
we  shall  all  die  of  cold,  and  I  shivered  all  over.  Presently  she  got 
up,  and  I  saw  her  face,  part  covered  with  her  long  black  hair,  and 
the  other  parts  so  white  and  so  cold,  it  chilled  me  to  look  at  it,  and 
her  footsteps  I  consaited  sounded  louder,  and  I  cast  my  eyes  down 
to  her  feet,  and  I  actilly  did  fancy  they  looked  froze.  Well,  she 
come  near  the  bed,  and  lookin  at  me,  stood  for  a  space  without 
stirrin,  and  then  she  cried  bitterly.  He,  too,  is  doomed,  said  she; 
he  is  in  the  sleep  of  death,  and  so  far  from  home,  and  all  his  friends 
too.  Not  yet,  said  I,  you  dear  critter  you,  not  yet,  you  may  depend ; 
— but  you  will  be  if  you  don*  t  go  to  bed ; — so  says  f ,  do  for  gracious  sake 
return  to  your  room,  or  you  will  perish.  It's  frozen,  says  she;  it's 
deathy  cold  ;  the  bed  is  a  snow  wreath,  and  the  pillow  is  ice,  and 
the  coverlid  is  congealed ;  the  chill  has  struck  into  my  heart,  and 
my  blood  has  ceased  to  flow.  I'm  doomed,  I'm  doomed  to  die;  and 
oh  I  how  strange,  how  cold  is  death  1  Well,  I  was  all  struck  up  of  a 
heap:  I  didn't  know  what  on  airth  to  do ;  says  I  to  myself,  says  I, 
here's  this  poor  gall  in  my  room  carryin  on  like  ravin  distracted 
mad  in  the  middle  of  the  night  here:  she's  oneasy  in  her  mind,  and 
is  awalkin  as  sure  as  the  world,  and  how  it's  agoin  to  eend,  I  don't 
know, — that's  a  fact.  Katey,  says  I,  dear,  I'll  get  up  and  give  you 
my  bed  if  you  are  cold,  and  I'll  go  and  make  upa  great  rousin  big 
fire,  and  I'll  call  up  the  old  lady,  and  she  will  see  to  you,  and  get  you 
a  hot  drink;   sunthin  must  be  done,  to  a  sartainty,  for  I  can't  bear 
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to  hear  you  Ulk  so.  No,  says  she,  not  for  the  world ;  what  will  my 
mother  say,  Mr.  Slick?  and  me  here  in  your  room,  and  nothin  but 
this  wrapper  on ;  it's  too  late  now ;  it's  ali  over ;  and  with  that  she 
fainted,  and  fell  right  across  the  bed.  Oh,  how  cold  she  was  I  the 
chill  struck  into  me ;  I  feel  it  yet;  the  very  thoughts  is  enough  to 
give  one  the  ague.  Well,  I'm  a  modest  man,  squire ;  I  was  always 
modest  from  a  boy ; — but  there  was  no  time  for  ceremony  now,  for 
there  was  a  suffertn,  dyin  critter-«-so  I  drew  her  in,  and  folded  her 
in  my  arms,  in  hopes  she  would  come  to,  but  death  was  there. 

I  breathed  on  her  icy  lips,  but  life  seemed  extinct,  and  every  time 
I  pressed  her  to  me,  I  shrunk  from  her  till  my  back  touched  the 
cold  gypsum  wall.  It  felt  like  a  tomb,  so  chiU,  so  damp,  so  cold — 
(you  have  no  notion  how  cold  them  are  kind  o'  walls  are,  they  beat 
all  natur')-*squeezed  between  this  frozen  gall  on  one  side,  and  the 
icy  plaster  on  the  other,  I  felt  as  if  my  own  life  was  aebbin  away 
fast.  Poor  critter  I  says  I,  has  her  care  of  me  brought  her  to  this 
pass?  I'll  press  her  to  my  heart  once  more;  p'r'aps  the  little  heat 
that's  left  there  may  revive  her,,  and  I  can  but  die  a  few  minutes 
sooner.  It  was  a  last  effort,  but  it  succeeded ;  she  seemed  to  breathe 
again — ^I  spoke  to  her,  but  she  couldn't  answer,  tho'  I  felt  her  tears 
flow  fast  on  my  bosom ;  but  I  was  actilly  sinkin  fast  myself  now, — 
I  felt  my  eend  approachin.  Then  eame  reflection,  bitter  and  sad 
thoughts  they  were  too,  I  tell  you.  Dear,  dear  I  said  I;  here's  a 
pretty  kettle  o'  fish,  ain't  there?  we  shall  be  both  found  dead  here 
in  the  mornin,  and  what  will  folks  say  of  this  beautiful  gall,  and  of 
one  of  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  found  in  such  a  scrape  ?  No- 
thin  wiH  be  too  bad  for  'em  that  they  can  lay  their  tongues  to ;  that's 
a  fact:  the  Yankee  villain,  the  cheatin  Clockmaker,  tho  ;  the 
thought  gave  my  heart  a  jupe,  so  sharp,  so  deep,  so  painful,  I  awoke 
and  found  I  was  ahuggin  a  snow  wreath,  that  had  sifted  thro'  a  hole 
in  the  roof  on  the  bed ;  part  had  melted  and  trickel'd  down  my 
breast,  and  part  had  froze  to  the  clothes,  and  chilled  me  through. 
I  woke  iip,  proper  glad  it  was  all  a  dream,  you  may  depend — but 
amazin  cold  and  dreadful  stiff,  and  I  was  laid  up  at  this  place  for 
three  weeks  with  the  'cute  rheumatis, — that's  a  fact. 

But  your  pale  young  friend,  said  I ;  did  you  ever  see  her  again  ? 
pray,  what  became  of  her?  Would  you  believe  it?  said  he;  the 
next  mornin,  when  I  came  down,  there  sot  Katey  by  the  fire,  look- 
in  as  bloomin  as  a  rose,  and  as  chipper  as  a  canary  bird; — the 
fact  is,  I  was  so  uncommon  cold,  and  so  sleepy  too,  the  night  afore, 
that  I  thought  everybody  and  everything  looked  cold  and  dismal  too. 
Mornin,  sir,  said  she,  as  I  entered  the  keepitf  room ;  mornin  to 
yon,  Mr.  Slick ;  how  did  you  sleep  last  night?  I'm  most  afeard  you 
found  that  are  room  dreadful  cold,  for  little  Biney  opened  the  window 
at  the  head  of  the  bed  to  make  the  fire  draw  and  start  the  smoke  up, 
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and  forgot  to  shut  it  again,  and  I  guess  it  was  wide  open  all  night;-— 
I  minded  it  arter  I  got  to  bed,  and  I  thought  I  should  ha*  died  alarf* 
in.  Thank  you,  said  I,  for  that ;  but  you  forget  you  come  and  shot 
it  yourself.  Mel  said  she;  I  never  did  no  such  a  thing. — Catch 
me  indeed  agoin  into  a  gentleman*s  chamber:  no,  indeed,  not  for 
the  world  1  If  I  wasn't  cold,  said  I,  it's  a  pity, — that's  all ;  I  was  een 
a'roost  frozen  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  and  near  about  frightened  to  death 
too,  for  I  seed  you  or  your  ghost  last  night,  as  plain  as  I  see  you  now ; 
that's  a  fact.  A  ghost  I  said  she :  how  you  talk !  do  toll.  Why,  how 
was  that?  Well,  I  told  her  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  eend. 
First  she  larfed  ready  to  split  at  my  account  of  the  cold  room,  and 
my  bein  afeard  to  go  to  sleep ;  but  then  she  stopt  pretty  short,  I 
guess,  and  blushed  like  anythin  when  I  told  her  about  her  comin 
into  the  chamber,  and  looked  proper  frightened,  not  knowin  what 
was  to  come  next ;  but  when  she  heerd  of  her  turnin  first  into  an 
icicle,  and  then  into  a  snow-drift,  she  haw-hawed  right  out.  I 
thought  she  actilly  would  have  gone  into  hysterics.  You  might  have 
frozen,  said  she,  in  rael  right  down  earnest,  afore  Fd  agone  into  your 
chamber  at  that  time  o'  night  to  see  arter  you,  or  your  fire  either, 
said  she,  you  may  depend  :  I  can't  think  what  on  airth  could  have 
put  that  are  crotchet  into  your  head.  Nor  I  neither,  said  I ;  and  be- 
sides, said  I,  aketchin  hold  of  her  hand,  and  drawin  her  close  to 
me, — and  besides,  says  I, — I  shouldn't  have  felt  so  awful  cold  nei- 
ther, if  you — : .    Hold  your  tongue,  said  she,  you  goney  you, 

this  minit ;  I  won't  hear  another  word  about  it,  and  go  right  off  and 
get  your  breakfast,  for  you  was  sent  for  half  an  hour  ago.  Arter 
bein  mocked  all  night,  says  I,  by  thetn  are  icy  lips  of  your  ghost. 
Now  I  see  them  are  pretty  little  sarcy  ones  of  yourn,  I  think  I  must, 

and  ri!  be  darned  if  I  won*t  have  a .    Well,  I  estimate  you 

won't,  then,  said  she,  you  impedence, — and  she  did  fend  off  like  a 
brave  one — that's  a  fact;  she  made  frill,  shirt  collar,  and  dickey  fly 
like  snow ;  she  was  as  smart  as  a  fox-trap,  and  as  wicked  as  a  meaf- 
axe ; — there  was  no  gettin  near  her  no  how.  At  last,  said  she,  if 
there  ain't  mother  acomin,  I  do  declare,  and  m j  hair  is  all  spifli- 
cated,  too,  like  amop,-^and  my  dress  all  rumfoozled,  like  anything^ 
•—do,  for  gracious  sake,  set  things  to  rights  a  little  afore  mother 
comes  in,  and  then  cut  and  run :  my  heart  is  in  my  mouth,  I  declare. 
Then  she  sot  down  in  a  chair,  and  put  both  hands  behind  her  head 
a  puttin  in  her  combs.  Oh  dear,  said  she,  pretendin  to  try  to  get 
away  ;  is  that  what  you  call  puttin  things  to  rights?  Don't  squeeze 
so  hard ;  you'll  choke  me,  I  Vow.  It  tante  methat's  achokin  of  you, 
says  I,  it*s  the  heart  that's  in  your  mouth. — Oh,  if  it  had  only  been 
them  lips  instead  of  the  ghost  1  Quick,  says  she,  a-openin  of  the  door, 
— I  hear  mother  on  the  steps; — quick,  be  off;  but  mind  you  don't  tell 
any  one  that  ghost  story ;  people  might  think  there  was  more  in  it 
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tiian  met  tfaeear.  Well,  well,  said  I,  to  myself;  for  a  pale  face,  sad, 
melancholy-looiuD  gall,  if  yoa  hay*D't  turned  out  as  rosy,  a  rompin, 
larkin,  light-hearted  a  heifer  as  ever  I  seed  afore,  if  s  a  pity.— There*8 
another  lemon  left,  squire,  'spose  we  mix  a  little  more  sourin  afore 
we  turn  in,  and  take  another  glass  '  to  the  widder's  darter.* 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THB  TALISMAN. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  left  Annapolis  this  morning  after 
breakfast,  and  proceeded  to  Digby,  a  small  but  beautiful  village, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  that  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  once 
known  as  Port  Royal  Basin,  but  lately  by  the  more  euphonious  ap- 
pellation of  the  '  Gut.'  But  Mr.  Slick  was  missing,  nor  could  any 
trace  of  him  be  found;  I  therefore  ordered  the  horse  again  to  the 
stable,  and  awaited  his  return  with  all  due  patience.  It  was  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  he  made  his  appearance.  Sorry  to 
keep  you  awaitin,  said  he,  but  I  got  completely  let  in  for  it  this 
mornin;  I  put  my  foot  in  it,  you  may  depend.  Fve  got  a  grand 
story  to  tell  you,  and  one  that  will  make  you  larf  too,  I  know. 
Where  do  you  think  I'vo  been  of  all  places  onder  the* sun?  Why, 
Fve  been  to  court;  that's  a  fact.  I  seed  a  great  crowd  of  folks 
about  the  door,  and  thinks  I,  who's  dead,  and  what's  to  pay  now? 
I  think  ril  just  step  in  for  a  minit  and  see. 

What's  on  the  carpet  to-day  ?  says  I  to  a  blue  nose ;  what's 
goln  on  here?  Why,  said  he,  they  are  agoin  for  to  try  a  Yankee. 
What  for  ?  said  I.  Stealin,  said  he.  A  Yankee,  says  I  to  myself ; 
well,  that's  strange  too;  that  beats  me  any-how;  I  never  heerd 
tell  of  a  Yankee  bein  such  a  born  fool  as  to  steal.  If  the  feller  has 
been  such  a  ravin  distracted  goney,  I  hope  they  will  hang  him,  the 
varmint ;  that's  a  fact.  It's  mostly  them  tbick-scuUed,  wrong-headed, 
cussed  stupid  fools  the  British  that  do  that  are;  they  ain't  brought  up 
well,  and  hav'n't  got  noedication ;  but  our  folks  know  better;  they've 
been  better  lamed  than  to  do  the  like  o'  that— they  can  get  most  any- 
thing they  want  by  gettin  hold  on  the  right  eend  in  a  bargain ;  they 
do  manage  beautiful  in  a  trade,  a  slight  o'  hand,  a  loan,  a  failin,  a 
speckelation,  swap,  thimble-rig,  or  somehow  or  another  in  the  rigular 
way  within  the  law ;  but  as  for  stealin — never— I  don't  believe  he's 
a  Yankee.  No,  thinks  I,  he  can't  be  American,  bred  and  born,  for 
we  are  too  enlightened  for  that,  by  a  long  chalk.  We  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  laws,  squire;  we've  been  bred  to  that,  and  always 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  law.    I  recollect  once  that  some  of  our 
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young  citizens  away  above  Montgomery  got  into  a  flare-up  with  a 
party  o(  boatmen  that  lives  on  the  Mississippi ;  a  desperate  row  it 
was  too,  and  three  of  the  Kentuckians  were  killed  as  dead  as  harrins. 
Welly  they  were  had  up  for  it  afore  Judge  Cotton.  He  was  one  of 
our  revolutionary  heroes,  a  starn,  hard-featured  old  man,  quite  a 
CatOy^-and  he  did  curry  'em  down  with  a  heavy  hand,  you  may 
depend ; — ^he  had  no  marcy  on  'em.  There  he  sot  with  his  hat  on, 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  feet  over  the  rail, 
lookin  as  sour  as  an  onripe  lemon.  Bring  up  them  culprits,  said  he, 
and  when  they  were  brought  up  he  told  'em  it  was  scandalous,  and 
only  fit  for  English  and  ignorant  foreigners  that  sit  on  the  outer 
porch  of  darkness,  and  not  high-minded,  intelligent  Americans. 
You  are  a  disgrace,  said  he,  to  our  great  nation,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
never  hear  the  liktfof  it  ag'in.  If  I  do,  Fllputyou  on  your  trial 
as  sure  as  you  are  born ;  I  hope  I  may  be  skinned  alive  by  wild 
cats,  if  I  dont.  Well,  they  didn't  like  this  kind  o'  talk  at  all,  so 
that  niglit  away  they  goes  to  tbe  judge's  house,  to  teach  him  a  thing 
or  two,  with  a  cowskin,  ifnd  kicked  up  a  deuce  of  a  row;  and  what 
do  you  think  the  neighbours  did  ?  Why,  they  gist  walked  in,  seized 
the  ringleaders  and  lynched  them,  in  less  than  ten  minits,  on  one  of 
the  linden  trees  afore  the  judge's  door.> 

They  said  the  law  must  be  pmdieated,^-'^nA  that  courts  must  be 
upheld  by  all  qfuiet  orderly  people  for  a  terror  to  evil-^oera.  The 
law  must  take  its  course.  No,  thinks  I,  he  cant  be  a  Yankee  ;-^if 
he  was,  and  had  awanted  the  article,  he  would  ha'  done  him  out  of 
it,  pVaps  iki  a  trade,  bein  too  experienced  a  man  of  business  for 
him;  but  steal  it,  never,  never-^I  don't  believe  it,  I  vow.  Well, 
I  walked  into  the  court-house,  and  there  was  a  great  crowd  of 
folks  there,  agabberin  and  atalkin  away  like  anything  ( for  blue- 
nose  needn't  turn  his  back  on  any  one  for  talkin— the  critter  is  all 
tongue,  like  an  old  horse )— presently  in  come  one  or  two  young 
lawyers,  in  a  dreadful  hurlry,  with  great  piles  of  books  under  their 
arms  with  white  leather  covers^  and  great  bundles  of  papers  tied  with 
red  tape,  and  put  'em  down  on  the  table  afore  'em,  lookin  very  big 
with  the  quantity  of  larnin  they  carried ;  thinks  I,  young  shavers,  if 
you  had  more  of  that  in  your  heads,  and  less  under  your  arms,  you 
would  have  the  use  of  your  hands  to  play  with  your  thumbs  when  you 
had  nothin  to  do.  Then  came  in  one  or  two  old  lawyers,  and 
sot  down  and  nodded  here  and  there  to  some  o'  the  upper-crust 
folks  o'  the  county  and  then  shook  hands  amazin  hearty  with 
the  young  lawyers,  and  the  young  lawyers  larfed,  and  the  old  ones 
larfed,  and  they  all  nodded  their  heads  together  like  a  flock  of  geese 
agoin  thro'  a  gate. 

Presently  the  sherifl*  calls  out  at  the  tip  eend  of  his  voice, 
'  Clear  the  way  for  the  judge;*— and  the  judge  walks  up  to  the 
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bench,  lookin  down  lo  his  feet  to  see  he  didn't  tread  on  other  folks* 
loes»  and  put  his  arm  behind  his  back,  and  twirls  the  tail  of  his 
gown  oyer  it  so  that  other  folks  mightn't  tread  on  hisn.  Well, 
when  he  gets  to  the  bench,  he  stands  up  as  straight  as  a  liberty 
pole,  and  the  lawyers  all  stand  up  straight  too,  and  clap  their  eyes 
on  his  till  he  winks,  then  both  on  'em  slowly  bend  their  bodied 
forward  till  they  nearly  touch  the  tables  with  their  noses,  and  then 
they  sot  down,  and  the  judge  took  a  look  all  round,  as  if  he  saw 
every  thing  in  gineral  and  nothin  in  partikilar,— I  never  seed 
anything  so  queer  afore,  I  tow.  It  puts  me  in.  mind  o'  the  Chinese, 
but  they  bob  their  foreheads  clean  away  down  to  the  very  floor. 

Well,  then,  said  the  crier,  *  Oh  yes  I  Oh  yes !  His  Majesty's  (I 
mean  her  Majesty's]  court  is  now  opened.  God  save  the  King  (I  mean 
the  Queen]  /  Oh  1  if  folks  didn't  larf  it's  a  pity,— fot  I've  often  ob- 
sarved  it  takes  but  a  very  small  joke  to  make  a  crowd  larf.  They'll 
larf  at  nothin  a'most;  Silence,  said  the  sheriff,  and  all  was  as  still  as 
moonlight.  It  Iboked  strange  to  me,  you  may  depend,  for  the  law- 
yers looked  like  so  many  ministers  all  dressed  in  black  gowns  and 
white  bands  on,  only  they  acted  more  like  players  than  prealchers,  a 
plaguy  sight.  But,  said  I,  is  this  not  the  case  fn  your  country;  is 
there  not  some  sort  of  professional  garb  worn  by  the  bar  of  the 
United  States,  and  do  not  the  barristers  and  the  court  exchange  those 
salutations  which  the  common  courtesies  of  life  not  only  sanetion, 
but  imperatively  require  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  mutual 
respect  and  genend  good  breeding?  What  on  airth,  said  the  Clock- 
maker,  can  a  black  gound  have  to  do  with  intelligence  T  Them  sort 
of  liveries  may  do  in  Europe,  but  they  don't  convene  to  our  free  and 
enlightened  citizens.  It's  too  foreign  for  us,  too  unphilosophical,  too 
feudal,  and  a  remnant  o'  the  daft>ges.  No,  sir;  our  lawyers  do  as 
they  like.  Some  on  'em  dress  in  black,  and  some  in  white;  some 
carry  walking-sticks,  and  some  umbrellas,  some  whittle  sticks  with 
penknives,  and  some  shave  the  table,  and  some  put  their  legs  under 
the  desks,  and  some  put  'em  a  top  of  them,  just  as  it  suits  them. 
They  sit  as  they  please,  dress  as  they  please,  and  talk  as  they  please; 
we  are  a  free  people.  I  guess  if  a  judge  in  our  country  was  to  order 
the  lawyers  to  appear-  all  dressed  in  black,  they'd  soon  ax  him  who 
elected  him  director-general  of  fashions,  and  where  he  found  such 
arbitrary  power  in  the  constitution  as  that,  committed  to  any  man. 

But  I  was  agoin  to  tell  you  'bout  the  trial. — Presently  one  o'  the 
old  lawyers  got  up,  and  said  he,  My  lord,  said  he,  I  mavef  your  lord- 
ship, that  the  prisoner  may  be  brought  up.  And  if  it  warn't  a  move 
it  was  a  pity.  The  lawyer  mated  the  judge,  and  the  judge  Tn^d  the 
sherifl",  and  the  sheriff  mooed  the  crowd,  for  they  all  mof>ed  out  to- 
gether, leavin  hardly  any  one  on  them  but  the  judge  and  the  law- 
yers ;  and  in  a  few  minits  they  all  moved  back  ag'in  with  a  prisoner; 
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They  seemed  as  it  Ihey  had  never  seen  a  prisoner  before.  When 
they  came  to  call  the  jury  they  didn't  all  answer;  so  says  the  sherifT 
to  me,  walk  in  the  box,  sir,<^you,  sir,  with  the  blue  coat^  Do  you 
indicate  me,  sir?  said  I.  Yes,  says  he,  I  do:  walk  in  the  box.  I 
give  you  thanks,  sir,  says  I,  but  I'd  rather  stand  where  I  be;  Tve 
no  occasion  to  sit;  and  besides,  I  guess,  I  must  be  amevin.  Walk 
in  the  box,  sir,  said  he,  and  he  roared  like  thunder.  Atid,  says  the 
judge,  alookin  up,  and  smilin  and  speakin  as  soft  as  If  butter 
wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth,  you  must  walk  in  the  box,  sir.  Well, 
says  I,  to  oblige  you,  says  I,  my  lord,  I  will;  but  there  don't  seem 
much  room  in  it  to  walk,  I  vow.  You  are  called  upon,  sir,  says  the 
judge,  as  a  talisman ;  take  your  seat  in  the  box,  and  be  silent.  If  I 
must,  says  I,  I  do  suppose  I  must;  but  I  don't  like  the  oiBoe,  and 
I  don't  believe  I've  got  a  marker  about  me ;  but  if  you've  are  a  piece 
of  chalk  about  you,  you  could  give  me,  or  lend  me  an  old  pencil,  I'll 
try  to  cypher  it  as  well  as  I  can,  and  do  my  possibles  to  give  you  sa- 
tisfaction, my  lord.  What  are  you  atalkin  about,  sir?  said  he; — 
what  do  you  mean  by  such  nonsense?  Why,  says  I,  my  lord,  I've 
been  told  that  in  this  country,  and  indeed  I  know  it  is  the  practice 
almost  all  over  ourn,  for  the  jury  to  chalky  that  is,  every  man  chalks 
down  on  the  wall  his  vote;  one  man  ten  pounds,  one  twenty,  an- 
other thirty,  and  another  five  pounds,  and  so;  and  then  they  add 
them  all  up,  and  divide  by  twelve,  and  that  makes  the  vardict.  Now 
if  I'm  to  be  talyamanj  says  ,1  and  keep  county  I'll  chalk  it  as  straight 
as  a  boot-jack.  The  judge  throwed  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
turning  to  the  sheriff,  says  he,  is  it  possible,  Mr.  Sheriff,  that  such  an 
abominable  practice  as  this  exists  in  this  country  ?  or  that  people, 
under  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  can  conduct  themselves  with 
so  much  levity  as  to  make  their  verdict  depend  upon  chance,  and 
not  upon  reason  ?  If  I  was  to  know  an  instance  of  the  kind,  said  he, 
— 4ind  he  looked  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death, — I'd  both  fine 

and  imprison  the  jury; — I  would,  by {and  he  gave  the  corner 

of  his  mouth  a  twist  just  in  time  to  keep  in  an  oath  that  was  on  the 
tip  of  his  tongue),  and  he  hesitated  a  little  to  think  how  to  get  out  of 
the  scrape, — at  least  I  consaited  so, — by  and  with  the  full  consent  of 
my  brethern  on  the  bench. 

I  have  my  suspicions,  said  the  Clockmaker,  that  the  judge  had 
heerd  tell  of  that  practu?e  afore,  and  was  only  waitin  for  a  complaint 
to  take  notice  of  it  regular-like,  for  them  old  judges  are  as  cunnin  as 
foxes ;  and  if  he  bad,  I  must  say  he  did  do  the  surprise  very  well,  for 
he  looked  all  struck  up  of  a  heap,  like  a  vessel  taken  aback  with  a 
squall,  agoin  down  starn  formost. 

Who  is  that  man?  said  he.  I  am  a  clockmaker,  sir,  said  I.  I 
didn't  ask  you  what  you  were,  sir,  says  he,  acolorin  up ;  I  asked  you 
who  you  were.    I'am  Mr.  SamueL  Slick  of  Slickville,  sir,  says  I ;  a 
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fTockmaker  from  Onion  County,  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  United 
States  of  Afnerica.  You  are  exempt,  said  he, — you  may  walk  cuaof 
the  box.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  old  chap,  next  time  you  want  a  talis-* 
man,  lake  one  of  your  own  folks,  will  you?  Well,  when  I  looked 
up  Id  theprisoner,  sure  enough  I  seed  he  was  one  of  our  citizens,  one 

*  Expected  Thome,*  of  our  town,  an  endless  Tillain,  that  had  been 
two  or  three  times  in  the  State's  prison.  The  case  was  a  very  plain 
one.  Captain  Billy  Slocum  produced  a  watch,  which  he  said  was 
hisn ;  he  said  he  went  out  arter  dinner,  leavin  his  watch  ahangin  up 
over  the  mantel  piece,  and  when  he  returned  to  tea  it  was  gone,  and 
that  it  was  found  in  Expected  Thome's  possession.  Long  before  the 
evidence  was  gone  through^  I  seed  he  waa  guilty,  the  villain.  There 
18  a  sort  of  freemasonry  in  hypocrasy,  squire,  you  may  depend.  It 
has  ibB  signs  and'  !ooks  by  which  the  brotherhood  know  each  other ; 
and  as  charity  hopeth  all  things,  and  forgiveth  all  things,  these  ap- 
peals of  the  elect  to  each  other  from  the  lowest  depths  of  woe, 
whether  conveyed  by  the  eye,  the  garb^  or  the  tonguOi  are  seldom 
made  in  vain. 

Expected  had  seed  too  much  of  the  world,  I  estimate,  not  to  know 
that.  If  he  hadn't  his  go-to-meetin  dress  and  looks  on  this  day  to  do 
the  jury,  it's  a  pity.  He  had  his  hairs  combed  down  as  straight  as  a 
horse's  mane;  a  little  thin  white  cravat,  nicely  plaited  and  tied  plain, 
garnished  his  neck,  as  a  white  towel  does  a  dish  of  calves'  head,— « 
standin  up  collar  lo  his  coat  gave  it  the  true  cut,  and  the  gilt  buttons 
covered  with  cloth  eschewed  the  gaudy  ornaments  of  sinful,  carnal 
man.  He  looked  as  demure  as  a  harlot  at  a  christenin— drew  down 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  so  as  to  contract  the  trumpet  of  his  nose, 
and  give  the  right  base  twang  to  the  voice,  and  turned  up  the  whites 
of  his  eyes,  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  lookin  in  upon  the 
inner  man  for  self-examination  and  reproach.  Oh,  he  looked  like  a 
martyr;  gist  like  a  man  who- would  sufler  death  for  conscience  sake, 
and  forgive  his  enemiea  with  his  dyin  breath. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  says  Expected,  lam  a  stranger  and  a  so- 
journer in  this  land,  but  I  have  many  friends  and  received  much 
kindness,  thanks  be  to  divine  Providence  for  all  his  goodness  to  me  a 
sinner;  and  I  don't  make  no  doubt  that  tho'  I  be  a  stranger,  his  lord- 
ship's honor  will,  under  Providence,  see  justice  done  to  me.  The 
last  time  I  was  to  Captain  Billy's  house  I  seed  his  watch,  and  that  it 
was  out  of  order,  and  I  ofifered  to  clean  it  and  repair  it  for  him 
for  nothin,  free  gratis  ;-^Aal  /  eanU  prooe.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  can  praise^  and  it's  a  privilege  for  which  I  desire  to  render 
Hunks;  that  when  that  gentleman,  the  constable,  came  to  me, 
and  said  he  came  about  the  watch,  I  said  to  him,  right  out  at  once, 

*  She's  cleaned,  says  I,  but  wants  regulatin;  if  Captain  Billy  is  in 
a  hiiny  for  her  he  can  have  her,  but  he  had  better  leave  her  two 
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or  three  days  to  get  the  right  beat.'  And  never  did  I  deny  havin 
it  as  a  guilty  man  would  have  done.  And,  my  lord»  said  he,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  (and  he  turned  up  his  ugly  cantin  mug  full 
round  to  the  box)-^I  trust  I  know  too  well  the  awful  account  I  must 
one  day  give  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh  to  peril  my  immortal  soul 
for  vain,  idle,  sinful  toys;  and  he  held  up  his  hands  together*  and 
looked  upwards  till  his  eyes  turned  in  like  them  are  ones  in  a  marble 
statue,  and  his  lips  kept  amqvin  some  time  as  if  he  was  lost  in  in- 
ward prayer. 

Welly  the  constable  proved  it  word  for  word,  and  the  judge  said  it 
did  appear  that  there  was  some  mistake ;  at  all  events  it  did  noi  ap- 
pear there  was  evidence  of  a  felonious  takin,  and  be  was  acquitted. 
As  soon  as  it  was  over.  Expected  comes  to  me  in  the  corner*  and» 
says  he,  quite  bold  like,  Mornin,  Slick,  how  do  you  do?  And  then 
whisperin  in  my  ear,  says  he.  Didn't  I  do  'em  prettyl  cuss  'em,— r 
that's  all.  Let  old  Connecticut  alone  yet — she's  too  much  for  any  on 
'em,  I  know,  f  he  truth  is,  the  moment  I  seed  that  cussed  critter, 
that  constable  acomin,  I  seed  his  arrand  with  half  an  eye,  and  had 
that  are  story  ready-tongued  and  grooved  for  him,  as  quick  as  wink. 
Says  I,  I  wish  they  had  ahanged  you,  with  all  my  heart;  its  such 
critters  as  you  that  lower  the  national  character  of  our  free  and  en- 
lightened citizens,  and  degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  The  eyes 
of  foreigners  be  d-- — rdl  said  he.  Who  cares  what  they  think  7— 
and  as  for  these  bluenoses,  they  ain't  able  to  think.  They  ain't  got 
two  ideas  to  bless  themselves  with, — the  stupid,  punkin-headed, 
consaited  blockheads  I— cuss  me  if  they  have.  Well,  says  I,  they  ain't 
such  an  enlightened  people  as  we  are,  that's  sartain,  but  that  don't 
justify  you  a  bit;  you  hadn't  ought  to  have  stolen  that  watch.  That 
was  wrong,  very  yn^Bg  indeed.  ITou  might  hi^ve  traded  with  him, 
and  got  it  for  half  nothin ;  or  bought  and  (ailed,  as  some  of  our  im^ 
portin  marchants  sew  up  the  soft-horned  British ;  or  swapped  it  and 
forgot  to  give  the  exchange;  or  bought  it  and  give  your  note,  and  cut 
stick  afore  the  note  became  due.  There's  a  thousapd  ways  of  doin 
it  honestly  and  legally,  without  resortin,  as  foreigners  do,  to  stealin. 
We  are  a  moral  people, — a  religious,  a  high«minded,  and  a  bjgh- 
spirited  people ;  and  can  do  any  and  all  the  nations  of  the  universal 
world  out  of  anything,  in  the  hundred  of  millions  of  clever  shifts  there 
are  in  trade ;  but  as  tor  stealin,  I  despise  it ;  it's  a  low,  Mackgaard, 
dirty,  mean  action ;  and  I  must  say  you're  a  disgrace  to  our  greal 
nation.  An  American  dHzen  never  steals,  he  only  gains  the  adman^ 
tage  ! 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ITALIAN  PAINTINGS. 

The  oeit  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  travelling  through 
the  township  of  dements^  and  crossing  Moo§e  and  Bear  riverSy 
reached  Digby  early  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  most  delightful  drive. 
When  we  left  Annapolis  the  fog  was  slowly  rising  from  the  low 
grounds  and  resting  on  the  hills,  to  gather  itself  up  for  a  flight  into 
upper  air,  disclosing,  as  it  departed,  ridge  after  ridge  off  the  Granville 
Mountain,  which  lay  concealed  in  its  folds,  and  gradually  revealing 
the  broad  and  beautiful  basin  that  eitends  from  the  town  to  Digby. 

I  am  too  old  now  for  romance,  and,  what  is  worse,  I  am  corpulent. 
I  Gndy  as  I  grow  stout,  I  grow  less  imaginative.  One  cannot  serve 
two  masters.  I  longed  to  climb  the  mountain  peak,  to  stand  where 
Champlain  stood,  and  imagine  the  scene  as  it  then  was,  when  his 
prophetic  eye  caught  revelations  of  the  future ;  to  visit  the  holy  well 
where  the  rite  of  baptism  was  first  performed  in  these  provinces ;  to 
trace  the  first  encampments, — the  ruins  of  the  rude  fortifications, — 
the  first  battle-ground.  But  alas!  the  day  is  gone.  I  must  leave 
the  field  to  more  youthful  competitors.  I  can  gratify  my  eye  as  I 
drive  along  the  road,  but  I  must  not  venture  into  the  forest.  The 
natural  ice-house,— the  cascade, — the  mountain  lake, — ^the  beaver's 
dam, — the  General's  bridge, — the  aprocryphal  Rossignol,— the  iron 
mines,— «nd  last,  not  least,  the  Indian  antiquities, — in  short,  each 
and  all  of  the  lions  of  this  interesting  place,  that  require  bodily  exer- 
tion to  be  seen,— I  leave  to  succeeding  travellers.  I  visit  men^  and 
not  places.  Alas  I  has  it  come  to  this  at  kuty — ^to  gout  and  port  wine? 
Be  it  so :— I  will  assume  the  privilege  of  old  age,  and  talk. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Annapolis,  we  passed  the 
Court  House,  the  scene  of  Mr.  SKck's  adventures  the  preceding  day, 
and  found  a  crowd  of  country  people  assembled  about  the  door.  More 
than  a  hundred  horses  were  tied  to  the  fences  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  and  groups  of  idlers  were  seen  scattered  about  on  the  lawn, 
either  discussing  the  last  verdict,  or  anticipating  the  jury  in  the 
next. 

I  think,  said  Mr.  Slick,  we  have  a  right  to  boast  of  the  justiciary 
of  our  two  great  nations;  for  yourn  is  a  great  nation, — ^that  »a  fact; 
and  if  all  your  colonies  were  joined  together,  and  added  on  to  Old 
England,  she  would  be  piost  as  great  a  nation  as  ourn.  You  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  judiciary,  said  I ;  if  profound  learning, 
exalted'  talent,  and  inflexible  integrity  can  make  an  establishment 
respectable,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  pre-eminently 
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80 ;  and  I  have  beard,  from  those  who  have  the  honour  of  their  acqnaioU 
ance,  that  the  jodgea  are  no  less  distinguished  for  their  private 
worth  than  their  public  virtues.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so,  for  I  consider 
the  justiciary  of  America  as  its  sheet-anchor.  Amidst  the  incessant 
cliange  of  men  and  institutions  so  conspicuous  there,  this  forms  a  so- 
litary exception.  To  the  permanency  and  extensive  power  of  this 
court  you  are  indebted  for  the  only  check  you  possess,  either  to  po- 
pular tumult  or  arbitrary  power,  affording,  as  it  does,  the  only  efibc- 
tual  means  of  controlling  the  conflicts  of  the  local  and  general  govern- 
ments, and  rendering  their  movements  r^ular  and  harmonious. 

It  IS  so,  said  he ;  but  your  courts  and  ourn  are  both  tarred  with 
the  same  stick, — thep  move  too  aUm.  I  recollect,  once  I  was  in  old 
Ken  tuck,  and  a  judge  was  sentencing  a  man  to  death  for  murder  : 
says  he,  *  Sooner  or  later  punishment  is  sure  to  overtake  the  guilty 
man.  The  law  moves  slow,  but  it  is  sure  and  sartain.  Justice  has 
been  represented  with  a  heel  of  lead,  from  its  slow  and  measured 
.  pace,  but  its  hand  is  a  hand  of  iron,  and  its  blow  is  death. '  Folks 
said  it  was  a  beautiful  idea  that,  and  every  chap  that  you  met  said, 
Ain*t  that  splendid?— did  ever  old  Mansfield  or  Ellen  Borough  come 
up  to  that? 

Well,  says  I,  they  might  come  up  to  that,  and  not  go  very  far 
neither.  A  funny  sort  o'  figure  of  justice  that ;  when  it's  so  plaguy 
heavy-heeled,  most  any  one  can  outrun  it;  and  when  its  great  iron 
fist  strikes  so  uncommon  slow,  a  chap  that's  any  way  spry  is  e'en 
a* most  sure  to  give  it  the  dodge.  No;  they  ought  to  clap  on  more 
steam.  The  French  courts  are  the  courts  for  me.  I  had  a  case 
once  in  Marsailles,  and  if  the  judge  didn't  turn  it  out  of  hand  ready 
hooped  and  headed  in  less  than  no  time,  if  s  a  pity.  But  I  believe  L 
must  first  tell  you  how  I  came  for  to  go  there. 

In  the  latter  eend  of  the  year  twenty-eight,  I  think  it  was,  if  my 
memory  sarves  me,  I  was  in  my  little  back  studio  to  Slickville,  with 
off  coat,  apron  on,  and  sleeves  up,  as  busy  as  a  bee,  abronzin  and 
gildin  of  a  clock  case,  when  old  Snow,  the  nigger-help,  popped  in  his 
head  in  a  most  a  terrible  of  a  conflustrigation,  and  says  he,  master, 
says  he,  if  there  ain't  Massa  Governor  and  the  Gineralat  the  door,  as 
I'm  alive  1  what  on  airth  shall!  say?  Well,  says  I,  they  have 
caught  me  at  a  nonplush,  that's  sartain ;  but  there's  no  help  tor  it  as 
I  see, — shew  'em  in.  Mornin,  says  I,  gentlemen,  how  do  you  do? 
I  am  sorry,  says  I,  I  didn't  know  of  this  pleasure  in  time  to  have 
received  you  respectfully.  You  have  taken  me  at  short,  that's  a  fact; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is, — I  can't  shake  hands  along  with  you  neither, 
for  one  hand,  you  see,  is  all  covered  with  isle,  and  t'other  with 
copper  bronze.  Don't  mention  it,  Mr.  Slick,  said  his  excellency,  I 
beg  of  you;  the  fine  arts  do  sometimes  require  detergants,and  there 
is  no  help  for  it.    But  that's^a  most  a  beautiful  thing,  said  he,  you 
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are  adolD  of;  may  I  presume  to  chatichise  what  it  is?  Why,  said 
I,  goyeroor,  that  landscape  on  the  right,  ypith  the  great  white  two- 
story  house  in  it,  hayin  a  washin  tub  of  apple  sarce  on  one  side,  and 
a  cart  chockfuU  of  punUn  pies  on  t'other,  with  the  gold  letters  A.  P. 
o?er  it,  is  intended  to  represent  this  land  of  promise,  our  great  coun- 
try Amerika  ;  and  the  gold  letters  A.  P.  initialise  it  Airthly  Paradise. 
Well,  says  he,  who  is  that  he  one  on  the  left?— I  didn*t  intend  them 
letters  H  and  E  to  indicate  he  at  all,  said  I,  tho*  I  see  now  they  do ; 
I  guess  I  must  alter  that.  That  tall  graceful  figur*,  says  I,  with 
wings,  carryin  a  long  Bowie  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  them 
small  winged  figures  in  the  rear,  with  little  riDes,  are  angels  emigratin 
from  heaven  to  this  country.    H  and  E  means  heavenly  emigrants. 

Its  alle— ^0 — ry.*-And  a  beautiful  alle— ^0 — ^ry  it  is,  said  he,  and 
well  calculated  to  give  foreigners  a  correct  notion  of  our  young 
growin  and  great  Republic.  It  is  a  fine  conception  that.  It  is 
worthy  of  West.  How  true  to  life— how  much  it  conveys — how 
many  chords  it  strikes.    It  addresses  the  heart^it*s  splendid. 

Hallo  1  says  I  to  myself,  whafs  all  this?  It  made  me  look  up  at 
him.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  you  laid  that  soft  sawder  on  pretty 
thick  anyhow.  I  wonder  whether  you  are  in  rael  right  down 
airnest,  or  whether  you  are  only  arter  a  vote.  Says  he,  Mr.  Slick, 
it  was  on  the  subject  of  pictur's  we  called.  It*s  a  thing  Im* 
enthusiastic  upon  myself;  but  my  ofiicial  duties  leave  me  no  time 
to  fraternise  with  the  brush.  I  've  been  actilly  six  weeks  adoin  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes  on  a  chair,  and  it's  not  yet  done.  The  department 
of  paintin  in  our  Atheneum,^in  this  risin  and  flourishin  town  of 
Slickville) — ^is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  general  and  myself, 
and  we  propose  detailing  you  to  Italy  to  purchase  some  originals  for 
oar  gallery,  seein  that  you  are  a  native  artist  yourself,  and  have 
more  practical  experience  than  most  of  our  citizens.  There  is  a 
greataspiration  among  our  free  and  enlightened  youth  for  perfection, 
whether  in  the  arts  or  sciences.  Your  expenses  will  be  paid,  and 
eight  dollars  a  day  while  absent  on  this  diplomacy.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, do  pray  remember,  don't  bring  any  picturs  that  will  evoke  a 
blush  OD  female  cheeks,  or  cause  vartue  to  stand  afore  'em  with 
averted  eyes  or  indignant  looks.  The  statues  imported  last  year  we 
had  to  clothe,  both  male  and  female,  from  head  to  foot,  for  they  ac^ 
tilly  came  stark  naked,  and  were  'right  down  ondecent.  One  of  my 
factory  ladies  went  into  fits  on  seein  'em,  that  lasted  her  a  good  hour ; 
she  took  Jupiter  for  a  rael  human,  and  said  she  thought  she  had  got 
into  a  bathin  room,  among  the  men  by  mistake.  Her  narves  re- 
ceived a  heavy  shock,  poor  critter;  she  said  she  never  would  forget 
what  she  seed  there  the  longest  day  she  lived.  So  none  o'  your  Poti- 
phar's  wives,  or  Susannahs,  or  sleepin  Yenuses ;  such  pictuvs  are 
repugnant  to  the  high  tone  o'moral  feeUn  in  this  country. 
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Oh  Lord  1  I  thought  I  should  have  split ;  I  darsn't  look  up,  for  fear 
I  should  abust  out  alarfin  in  his  face,  to  hear  him  talk  so  spooney 
about  that  are  factory  gall.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  how  delicate  she  is, 
ain*t  she!  If  a  common  marble  statue  threw  her  into  fits,  what 
would—— — .  And  here  he  laughed  so  immoderately  it  was  some 
time  before  he  resumed  intelligibly  his  story. 

Welly  says  he  at  last,  if  there  i^  one  thing  I  hate  more  nor  another 
it  is  that  cussed  mock  modesty  some  galls  have,  pretendin  they  don't 
know  nothin.  It  always  shows  they  know  too  much.  Now,  says 
his  excellency,  a  pictur\  Mr.  Slick,  may  exhibit  great  skill  and  great 
beauty,  and  yet  display  very  little  flesh  beyond  the  face  and  the 
hands.  You  apprehend  nie,  don't  you  ?  A  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink, 
says  I,  to  a  blin.d  horse;  if  I  can't  see  thro'  a  ladder,  I  reckon  I'm 
not  fit  Jor  that  mission;  and,  says  I,  tho*  I  say  it  myself,  that 
shouldn't  say  it,  I  must  say,  I  do  account  myself  a  considerable  of  a 
judge  of  these  matters, — I  won't  turn  my  back  on  any  one  in  my  line 
in  the  Union.  I  think  so,  said  he;  the  alle— ;^0— ry  you  gist  show'd 
me  displays  taste,  tact,  and  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  art. 
Without  genius  there  can  be  no  inyention,— no  plot  without  skill, 
and  no  character  without  the  power-of  discripiination .  I  should  like 
to  associate  with  you  Ebenezer  Peck,  the  Slickville  Poet,  in  this  di- 
plomatic mission,  if  our  funds  authorise  the  exercise  of  this  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  executive  committee,  for  the  fine  arts  are  closely 
allied,  Mr.  Slick.  Poetry  is  the  music  of  words,  music  is  the  poetry 
of  sounds,  and  paintin  is  the  poetry  of  colors; — ^what  a  sweet,  in- 
terestin  family  they  be,  ain't  they?  We  must  locate,  domesticate, 
acclimate,  and  fraternate  them  among  us.  Conceivin  an  elective 
governor  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people  to  rank  afore  an  hereditary 
prince,  I  have  given  yon  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Effetaimn 
princes  and  the  Pope,  and  have  ofiered  to  reciprocate  their  attentions 
should  they  visit  Slickville.  Farewell,  my  friend,  farewell,  and  fail 
not  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  this  great  and  enlightened  nfition  abroad 
—farewell  I 

A  very  good  man,  the  governor,  and  a  genu?mn^  patriot  too,  said 
Mr.  Slick.  He  knowed  a  good  deal  about  paintin,  for  he  was  a  sign- 
painter  by  trade ;  but  he  often  used  to  wade  out  too  deep,  and  got  over 
his  head  now  and  then  afore  he  knowed  it.  He  war'nt  the  best  o' 
swimmers  neither,  and  sometimes  I  used  to  be  scared  to  death  for 
fear  he'd  go  for  it  afore  he'd  touch  bottom  ag'in.  Well,  off  I  sot  in  a 
vessel  to  Leghorn ,  and  I  laid  out  there  three  thousand  dollars  in  pictur's. 
Rum-lookin  old  cocks  them  saints,  some  on  'em  too,  with  their  long 
beards,  bald  heads,  and  hard  featur's,  bean't  they  ?  but  I  got  a  lot  of 
'em  of  all  sizes.  I  bought  two  madonnas,  I  think  fhey  call  them— 
beautiful  little  picturs  they  wore  too,— but  the^  child's  legs  were  so 
naked  and  ondccent,  that  to  please  the  governor  and  his  factory  galls, 
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I  had  an  artist  to  paint  trousers,  and  a  pair  of  lace  boots  on  him,  and 
they  look  quite  genteel  now.  It  improved  'em  amazinly ;  but  the 
best  o'  the  joke  was  those  Macaroni  rascals  seein  me  a  stranger, 
thought  to  do  me  nicely  (most  infarnal  cheats  them  dealers  too, — walk 
right  into  you  afore  you  know  where  you  be).  The  older  a  pictur 
was  and  the  more  it  was  blacked,  so  you  couldn't  see  the  figurs,  the 
more  they  axed  for  it;  and  they'd  talk  and  jabber  away  about  their 
Tittyan  tints  and  Guide  airs  by  the  hour.  How  soft  we  are,  ain'.t  we  ? 
said  I,  Catch  a  weasel  asleep,  will  you  ?  Second-hand  farniture  don't 
suit  our  market.  We  want  picturs,  and  not  things  that  look  a  plaguy 
sight  more  like  the  shutters  of  an  old  smoke-house  than  paintins, 
and  I  hope  I  m^y  be  shot  if  I  didn't  get  bran  new  ones  for  half  the 
price  they  axed  for  them  rusty  old  vetrans.  Our  folks  were  well 
pleased  with  the  shipment,  and  I  ought  to  be  too,  for  I  made  a  trifle  in 
the  discount  of  Bfteen  per  cent,  for  coinin  down  handsome  with  the 
cash  on  the  spot.  Our  Atheneum  is  worth  seein,  I  tell  you ;  you 
won't  ditto  it  easy,  I  know ;  it's  actilly  a  sight  to  behold. 

But  I  was  agoin  to  tell  you  about  the  French  court.  Arter  I  closed 
the  consarn  about  the  picturs,  and  shipped  'em  off  in  a  Gape  codder 
that  was  there,  I  fell  in  with  some  of  our  folks  on  their  way  to  Lon- 
don, where  I  had  to  go  to  afore  I  returned  home;  so,  says  I,  s'pose 
we  hire  a  vessel  in  Co.  and  go  by  water  to  Marsailles ;  we'll  get  on 
faster  and  considerable  cheaper  too,  I  calculate,  than  agoin  by  land. 
Well,  we  hired  an  jEJ^^taliano  to  take  us,  and  he  was  to  find  us  in 
bed,  board,  and  liquor,  and  we  paid  him  one->third  in  advance,  to 
enable  him  to  do  it  genteel ;  but  the  everlastin  villain,  as  ^oon  as  he 
got  us  out  to  sea,  gave  us  no  bed^-clothf^  and  nothin  to  eat,  and  we 
almost  perished  with  hunger  and  damp;  so  when  we  got  to  Mar^ 
saiUes,  Meo  friendo,  says  I,  for  I  had  picked  up  a  littte  Jr^^talian, 
meo  friendo,  cumma  longo  alia  courto,  will  you?  and  I  took  him  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  toated  him  into  court.  Where  is  de  pappia? 
says  a  little  skip-jack  of  a  French  judge,  that  was  chock  full  of  grins 
and  grimaces  like  a  monkey  arter  a  pinch  of  snuff, — ^where  is  de  pap- 
pia?  So  I  handed  him  up  the  pappia  signed  by  the  master,  and  then 
proved  how  he  cheated  us.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Mount  Shear 
Bullfrog  gave, the  case  in  our  favour  in  two  twos,  saldJE^^taliano  had 
got  too  much  already,  cut  him  off  the  other  two  thirds,  and  made  him 
*  pay  all  costs.  If  he  didn't  look  bumsqoabbled  it's  a  pity.  It  took  the 
rust  off  of  him  pretty  slick,  you  may  depend. 

Begar,  he  says  to  the  skipper,  you  keep  de  bargain  next  time ;  you 
voD/ vevy  grand  damce  rogue,  and  he  shook  his  head  and  grinned  like 
a  crocodile,  from  ear  to  ear,  all  mouth  and  teeth.  You  may  depend, 
I  warn't  long  at  Marsailles  arter  that.  I  cut  stick  and  off,  hot  foot 
for  the  channel,  without  stopping  to  water  the  horses  or  liquor  the 
drivers,  for  fear  £^(?taliano  would  walk  into  my  ribs  with  his  stiletto 
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for  he  was  as  savage  as  a  white  bear  afore  breakfast.    Yes,  our  coartd> 
move  too  slow.    It  was  that  ruinated  Expected  Thorne.    The  firsf 
time  he  was  taken  up  and  sent  to  jail,  he  was  as  innocent  as  a 
child,  but  they  kept  him  there  so  long  afore  his  trial,  it  broke  his- 
spirits,  and  broke  his  pride, — and  he  came  out  as  wicked  as  a  devil. 
The  great  secret  is  ^f^eedy justice.    We  have  too  much  machinery  in 
our  courts,  and  I  don't  see  but  what  we  prize  juries  beyond  their  rael^ 
valy.    One  half  the  time  with  us  they  don't  onderstand  a  thing,  and 
the  other  half  they  are  prejudiced.    True,  said  I,  but  they  are  a  great 
safeguard  to  liberty,  and  indeed  the  only  one  in  all  cases  between  the 
government  and  the  people.   The  executive  can  never  tyrannise  where 
they  cannot  convict,  and  juries  never  lend  themselves  to  oppression. 
Tho'  a  corrupt  minister  may  appoint  corrupt  judges,  he  can  never 
corrupt  a  whole  people.    Well,  said  he,  far  be  it  from  me  to  aay 
they  are  no  use,  because  I  know  and  feel  that  they  be  in  sartain  cases 
most  invaluable,  but  1  mean  to  say  that  they  are  only  a  drag  on  bu- 
siness, and  an  expensive  one  too,  one  half  the  time.    I  want  no  better 
tribunal  to  try  me  or  my  cases  than  our  supreme  judges  to  Wash- 
ington, and  all  I  would  ax  is  a  resarved  right  to  have  a  jury  when  I 
call  for  one.    That  right  I  never  would  yield,  but  that  is  all  I  would 
ax.    You  can  see  how  the  lawyers  valy  each  by  the  way  they  talk 
to  'em.    To  the  court  they  are  as  cool  as  cucumbers,— dry  argument, 
sound  reasonin,  an  application  to  judgment.    To  the  jury,  all  fire 
and  tow  and  declamations, — all  to  the  passions,  prejudices,  and  feel- 
ins.    The  one  they  try  to  convince,  they  try  to  i2o  the  other.  I 
never  hoard  tell  of  judges  chalkin.    1  know  brother  Joslah  the 
lawyer  thinks  so  too.    Says#e  to  me  once,  Sam,  says  he,  they  ain't 
suited  to  the  times  now  in  all  cases,  and  are  only  needed  occasionally. 
JFhen juries  first  ccmeintovogue  there  were  no  judges,  but  the  devil 
of  it  is  when  public  opinion  runs  all  one  way,  in  this  country  you 
might  just  as  well  try  to  swim  up  Niagara  as  to  go  for  to  stem  it, — 
it  will  roll  you  over  and  over,  and  squash  you  to  death  at  last,   ^ou 
msjsixy  what  you  like  here,  Sam,  but  other  folks  may  do  what  they 
like  here  too.    Many  a  man  has  had  a  goose's  jacket  lined  with  tar 
here,  that  he  never  bought  at  the  tailor's,  and  a  tight  fit  it  is  too,  con- 
siderin  its  made  without  measurin.    So  as  I'm  for  Congress  some  day 
or  another,  why,  I  gist  fall  to  and  flatter  the  people  by  chimin  in  with 
them.    I  get  up  on  a  stump,  or  the  top  of  a  whiskey  barrel,  and  talk 
as  big  as  any  on  'em  about  that  birth*right— that  sheet  anchor,  that 
mainstay,  that  blessed  shield,  that  glorious  institution— the  rich  man's 
terror,  the  poor  man's  hope,  the  people's  pride,  the  nation's  glory— ^ 
Trial  by  Jury. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

SHAMP001H6  THE  BKGLISH. 

DiGBT  is  a  charming  littie  town.  It  is  tlie  Brighton  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  resort  of  the  valetudinarians  of  New  Brunswick,  who  take  refuge 
here  from  the  unrelenting  fogs,  hopeless  sterility,  and  calcareous 
waters  of  St.  John.  About  as  pretty  a  location  this  for  business,  said 
the  Clockmaker,  as  I  know  on  in  this  country.  Digby  is  the  only 
eafe  harbour  from  Blowmedown  to  Briar  Island.  Then  there  is 
that  everlastin  long  river  runnin  away  up  from  the  wharfs  here 
almost  across  to  Minas  Basin,  bordered  with  dikes  and  interval,  and 
backed  up  by  goo^  upland.  A  nice,  dry,  pleasant  place  for  a  town, 
with  good  water,  good  air,  and  the  best  herrin  fishery  in  America, 
but  it  wants  one  thing  to  make  it  go  ahead.  And  pray  what  is  thatt 
said  I,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  have  every  natural  advantage  that  can 
be  desired.  It  wants  to  be  made  a  free  port,  said  he.  They  ought 
to  send  a  delegate  to  England  about  it;  but  the  fact  is,  they  don*t 
onderstand  diplomacy  here,  nor  the  English  either.  They  hav'n*t 
got  no  talents  that  way. 

I  guess  we  may  stump  the  univarse  in  that  line.  Our  statesmen, 
I  consait,  do  onderstand  it.  They  go  about  so  beautiful,  tack  so  well, 
aail  so  close  by  the  wind,  make  so  little  lee-way,  shoot  ahead  so  fast, 
draw  so  little  water,  keep  the  lead  agoin  constant,  and  a  bright  look- 
out a  -  head  always ;  it*s  very  seldom  you  hear  o*  them  runnin 
aground,  I  tell^oti.  Hardly  anything  they  take  in  hand  they  don't 
succeed  in.  How  glib  they  are  in  the  tongue  tool  how  they  do  lay 
in  the  soft  sawder  I  Tbey  do  rub  John  Bull  down  so  pretty,  it  does 
one  good  to  see 'em:  they  pat  him  on  the  back,  and  stroke  him  on 
the  cheek,  and  coax  and  wheedle  and  flatter,  till  they  gist  get  what 
(hey  like  out  of  him ;  not  a  word  of  a  threat  to  him  tho*,  for  they 
know  it  won't  do.  He'd  as  soon  fight  as  eat  his  dinner,  and  sooner 
too.  but  they  tickle  him,  as  the  boys  at  Cape  Ann  sarve  the  bladder 
fish.  There's  a  fish  comes  ashore  there  at  ebb  tide,  that  the  boys 
catch  and  tickle,  and  the  more  they  tickle  him  the  more  he  fills  with 
wind.  Well,  begets  blowed  up  as  full  as  he  can  hold,  and  then  they 
just  turn  him  up  and  give  him  a  crack  across  the  belly  with  a  stick, 
and  off  he  goes  like  a  pop-gun,  and  then  all  the  little  critters  run 
hoopin  and  hailowin  like  ravin  distracted  mad, — so  pleased  with 
foolin  the  old  fish. 

There  are  no  people  in  the  univarsal  world  so  eloquent  as  the  Ame« 
ricans;  they  beat  the  ancients  all  holier;  and  when  our  diplomatists 
go  for  to  talk  it  into  the  British,  they  do  it  so  pretty,  it's  a  sight  to 
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behold.  Descended,  they  say,  from  a  common  stocky  havin  one 
common  language,  and  a  eammuniiy  of  interests,  they  cannot  but 
hope  for  justice  from  a  power  distinguished  alike  for  its  honour  and 
its  generosity.  Indebted  to  them  for  the  spirit  of  liberty  they  enjoy, 
— for  their  laws,  literature,  and  religion,*-^they  feel  more  like  allies 
than  aliens,  and  more  like  relatives  than  either.  Though  unfortu- 
nate occurrences  may  have  drawn-  them  asunder,  with  that  frank- 
ness and'  generosity  peculiar  to  a  brave  and  generous  people,  both 
nations  have  now  forgotten  and  forgiven  the  past,  and  it  is  the  duty  and 
theinterestof  each  to  cultivate  these  amicable  relations,  nowsohappily 
existing,  and  to  draw  closer  those  bonds  which  unite  two  people  es- 
sentially the  same  in  habits  and  feelings.  Though  years  have  rolled 
by  since  they  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  the  ocean  divides  them,  yet 
they  cannot  but  look  back  at  the  home  beyond  the  waters  with  a 
grateful  remembrance,— with  veneration  and  respect. 

Now  that's  what  I  call  dictionary,  said  the  Clockmaker.  It's  splen- 
did penmanship,  aint  it?  When  John  Adamd  was  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Jimes's,  how  his  weak  eye  would  have  sarved  him  a*ut- 
terin  of  this  galbanum,  wouldn't  it?  He*d  turn  round  to  hide  emotion, 
draw  forth  his  handkerchief  and  wipe  off  a  manly  tear  of  genun^tn^ 
feelin.  It  is  easy  enough  to  stand  a  woman's  tears,  for  they  weep 
like  children,  everlastin  sun  showers:  they  cry  as  bad  as  if  they 
used  a  chestnut  burr  for  an  eyestone^  but  to  sed  the  tear  drawn  from 
the  starn  natur  of  man,  startin  at  the  biddin  of  generous  feelin, 
there's  no  standin  that.  Oh  dearl  how  John  Bull  s^vtilers  this  soft 
sawder,  don't  he?  I  think  I  see  htm  astandin  with  his  hands  in  his 
trousers-pockets,  alookin  as  big  as  all  outdoors,  and  as  sour  as  cider 
sot  out  in  the  sun  for  vinegar.  At  first  he  looks  suspicious  and  sulky, 
and  then  one  haughty  frown  relaxes,  and  then  another,  and  so  on, 
till  all  starnness  is  gone,  and  his  whole  face  wears  one  great  bene- 
volent expression,  like  a  full  moon,  till  you  can  eye  him  without 
winkin,  and  lookin  about  as  intelligent  all  the  time  as  a  skim  milk 
cheese.    Arter  his  stare  is  gone,  a  kind  o'  look  comes  over  his  Ikce  as 

if  he  thought,  Well,  now,  this  d d  Yankey  sees  his  error  at  last, 

and  jio  mistake;  that  comes  o'  that  good  lickin  I  gave  him  last  war: 
there's  nothin  like  fightin  things  out.  The  critter  seems  humble 
enough  now  tho' ;  give  me  your  fist,  Jonathan,  my  boy,  says  he ; 
don't  look  so  cussed  dismal :  what  is  it? 

Oh,  nothin,  says  our  diplomatist;  a  mere  trifle,  and  he  tries  to 
look  as  onconsarned  as  possible  all  the  time ;  nothin  but  what  your 
sense  of  justice,  for  which  you  are  always  distinguished,  will  grant ; 
a  little  strip  of  land,  half  fog  half  bog,  atween  the  State  of  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick ;  it's  nothin  but  wood,  water,  and  snakes,  and  no 
bigger  than  Scotland.  Take  it,  and  say  no  more  about  it,  says  John; 
I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  my  regard.    I  don't  think 
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nothin  of  half  a  colony.  And  then  when  our  chap  gets  home  to  the 
President,  don't  he  say,  as  Expected  Thorne  did  of  the  Blue-nose 
jury,  *  Didn't  I  do  MmpreUy?  cuss  him^  that' s  ail.' 

Then  he  takes  Hount-Sheer  on  another  tack.  He  desires  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people  to  the  French, 
—their  first  ally,  their  dearest  friend, — for  enablin  them,  under 
Providence,  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  their  country.  They  never 
can  forget  how  kindly,  how  disinter estedfy,  they  stept  in  to  aid  their 
infant  struggles, — to  assist  them  to  resist  the  unnatural  tyranny  of 
England,  who,  while  affectin  to  protect  liberty  abroad,  was  enslavin 
her  children  to  home.  Nothin  but  the  purest  feelin,  unalloyed  by 
any  jealousy  of  England,  dictated  that  step ;  it  etnanated  from  a 
virtuous  indignation  at  seein  the  strong  oppress  the  weak,^ — from  a 
love  of  constitutional  freedom, — from  pure  philanthropy.  How 
deeply  is  seated  in  American  breasts  a  veneration  of  the  French 
character  I  how  they  admire  their  sincerity ,^ — their  good  faith, — their 
stability !  Well  may  they  be  called  the  Grand  Nation !  Religious, 
not  bigoted— brave,  not  rash — dignified,  not  volatile — great,  yet  not 
vain  I  Magnanimous  in  success, — cheerful  and  resolved  under  re- 
verses,— they  form  the  beau-ideal  to  American  youth,  who  are 
taught,  in  their  first  lessons,  to  emulate,  and  imitate,  and  venerate 
the  virtues  of  their  character !  Don't  it  I'un  off  the  tongue  like  oil  ? 
Sdft  and  slick,  ain't  it  pretty  talk? 

Lord !  how  Mount^heer  skips,  and  hops,  and  bows,  and  smirks 
when  he  hears  that  are,  don't  he?  How  he  claps  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  makes  faces  like  a  monkey  that's  got  a  pain  in  his  side 
from  swallowin  a  nut  without  crackin  it.  With  all  other  folks,  but 
these  great  powers,  it's  a  very  different  tune  they  sing.  They  make 
short  metre  with  them  little  powers;  they  never  take  the  trouble  to 
talk  much;  they  gist  make  their  demands,  and  ax  them  for  their 
answer,  right  off  the  reel.  If  they  say,  let  us  hear  your  reasons? 
Oh  I  by  all  means,  says  our  diplomatist,  just  come  along  with  me ; 
and  he  takes  the  minister  under  his  arm,  walks  lock  and  lock  with 
him  down  to  the  harbour,  claps  him  aboard  a  barge,  and  rows  him  off 
to  one  of  our  little  hundred  gun  sloops  of  war.  Pretty  little  sloop  o' 
war,  that  of  ourn,  I  reckon,  ain't  it?  says  he.  Ohl  very  pretty, 
very  pretty,  indeed,  says  foreigner;  but  if  that  be  your  lUtle  sloop, 
what  must  be  your  sfreai  Ing  man'-o'-war?  That's  just  what  I  was 
agoin  for  to  say,  says  Jonathan, — a  Leviathan,  a  Mammoth,  blow 
all  creation  to  atoms  a'most,  like  a  hurricane  tipt  with  lightning,  and 
then  he  looks  up  to  the  captain  and  nods.  Says  he,  captain,  I 
guess  you  may  run  out  your  guns,  abd  he  runs  them  out  as  quick  as 
wink.  These  are  my  reasons,  says  Jonathan,  and  pretty  strong  ar^ 
guments  too,  I  guess;  that's  what  I  call  shewin  our  teeth;  and  now 
you,  mister,  with  a  d— n  hard  name,  your  answer,  if  you  please. 
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You  don't  understand  us,  I  see,  foreigner;  we  got  chaps  in  our 
country^  that  can  stand  on  one  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  kill  a 
racoon  on  t'other  side,  with  a  sneeze, — ^rigular  ring-tail  roarers : 
don't  provoke  us;  it  wouldn't  be  over  safe,  I  assure  you.  We  can 
out-talk  thunder,  out-run  a  flash  of  lightnin,  and  out-reach  all  the 
world — ^we  can  whip  our  weight  of  wild  cats,  ^he  British  can  lick 
all  the  world,  and  we  can  lick  the  British.  I  believe,  says  he,  and 
he  claps  his  name  to  the  treaty  in  no  time.  We  made  these  second- 
class  gentry  shell  out  a  considerable  of  cash,  these  few  years  past,  on 
one  excuse  or  another,  and  frightened  some  on  them,  m  the  naked 
statue  did  the  factory  gall,  into  fits  a'most.  But  the  English  we  have 
to  soft  sawder,  for  they've  got  little  sloops  of  war,  too,  as  well  as  we 
have ;  and  not  only  shew  their  teeth,  but  bite  like  bull-dogs.  We 
shampoo  them, — you  know  what  shampooing  is,  squire,  dont  you  ? 
It  is  an  Eastern  custom,  I  think,  said  I :  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I 
do  not  retain  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  practice.  Well,  said 
the  Clockmaker,  I  estimate  I  ought  to  know  what  it  means  any 
how  ?  for  I  came  plaguy  nigh  losin  my  life  by  it  once.  When  I 
was  gist  twenty  years  old,  I  took  it  into  my  head  Fd  like  to  go  to  sea, 
-^8o  father  got  me  a  berth  of  supercargo  of  a  whaler  at  New  Bedford, 
and  away  we  went  arter  sperm;  an  amazin  long  voyage  we  had  of 
it  too— gone  nearly  three  years.  Well,  we  put  into  Sandwich  Island 
for  refreshments;  and  says  the  captain,  'Spose  we  go  and  call  on  the 
queen  1  So  all  us  cabin  party  went,  and  dressed  ourselves  up  full 
fig,  and  were  introduced  in  due  form  to  the  young  queen.  Well,  she 
was  a  rael,  right-down,  pretty  lookin  heifer,  and  no  mistake;  well- 
dressed  and  well  demeaned,  and  a  plaguy  sight  clearer  skin'd  than 
some  white  folks— for  they  bathe  every  day  a'most.  Where  you'd 
see  one  piece  of  furniture  better  than  her,  you'll  see  fifty  worser 
ones,  /  know. 

What  is  your  father,  Mr  Shleek?  says  she.  A  prince,  marm,  said 
I.  And  his'n  ugly  man's?  says  she,  p'iutin  to  the  captain.  A  prince 
too,  said  I,  and  all  his  party  are  princes;  tathers  all  sovereigns  to 
home, — no  bigger  men  than  them,  neither  there  nor  any  where  else 
in  the  univarsal  world.  Then,  said  she,  you  all  dine  wid  me  to-day; 
me  proud  to  have  de  prinches  to  my  table. 

If  she  didn't  give  us  a  rigular  blow-out,  it'sapity,  and  the  whole  on 
us  were  more  than  half-seas  ov^r ;  for  my  part,  the  hot  mulled  wine 
actilly  made  me  feel  like  a  prince,  and  what  put  me  in  tip-top  spirits 
was  the  idea  of  the  hoax  I  played  off  on  her  about  our  bein  princes ; 
and  then  my  rosy  cheeks  and  youth  pleased  her  fancy,  so  that  she  was 
uncommon  civil  to  me — talked  to  no  one  else  a'most.  Well,  when 
we  rose  from  table  (for  she  stayed  there  till  the  wine  made  her  eyes 
twinkle  ag'in),  prince  Shleek,  said  she,  atakin  o'  my  hand,  and  put- 
tin  her  saucy  little  mug  close  up  to  me  (and  she  racily  did  look  pretty. 
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all  smiles  and  sweBtness) ,  Prince  Shleek»  will  you  have  one  sliampoo  ? 
said  she.  A  shampoo?  said  I ;  to  be  sure  I  will,  and  thank  you  too ; 
you  are  gist  the  girl  Td  like  to  shampoo,  and  I  clapt  my  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  gave  her  a  buss  that  made  all  ring  again.  What  the 
devil  are  you  at?  said  the  captain,  and  he  seized  me  round  the  waist 
and  lugged  me  off.  Do  you  want  to  lose  your  head,  you  fool,  you? 
said  he:  youVe  carried  this  joke  too  far  already,  without  this  romp^ 
in — ^go  aboard.  It  was  lucky  for  me  she  had  a  wee  drop  in  her  eye 
herself — for  arter  the  first  scream  she  larfed  ready  to  split;  says  she. 
No  kissy,  no  kissy— shampoo  is  shampoo,  but  kissy  is  anoder  ting., 
The  noise  brought  the  sarvants  in,  and  says  the  queen,  p'intin  to 
me,  'shampoo  him* — and  they  up  with  me,  and. into  another  room^ 
and  before  I  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  off  went  my  clothes,  and  I 
was  getting  shampoo*d  in  airnest.  It  is  done  by  a  gentle  pressure, 
and  rubbin  all  over  the  body  with  the  hand ;  it  is  delightful — that's 
a  fact,  and  t  was  soon  asleep. 

I  was  pretty  well  corned  that  arternoon,  but  still  I  knew  what  I 
was  about ;  and  recollected  when  I  awoke  the  whisper  of  the  captain 
at  partin — 'Mind  your  eye,  Slick,  if  ever  you  want  to  see  Cape  Cod 
ag'in.'  So,  airly  next  mornin,  while  it  was  quite  moony  yet,  I  went 
aboard,  and  the  captain  soon  put  to  sea^  but  not  before  there  came  a 
boat-load  of  pigs  and  two  bullocks  off  to  '  Prince  Shleek.'  So  our 
diplomatists  shampoo  the  English,  and  put  'em  to  sleep.  How  beau- 
tiful they  shampooed  them  in  the  fishery  story.  It  was  agreed  we 
was  to  fish  within  three  leagues  of  the  coast ;  but  then,  says  Jonathan, 
wood  and  water,  you  know,  and  shelter,  when  it  blows  like  great 
guns,  are  rights  of  hospitality.  You  wouldn't  refuse  us  a  port  in  a 
storm,  would  you?  so  noble,  so  humane,  so  liberal,  so  confidin  as 
you  be.  Certainly  not,  says  John  Bull ;  it  would  be  inhuman  to  re- 
fuse either  shelter,  wood,  or  water.  Well,  thon,  if  there  was  are  a 
anug  little  cove  not  settled,  disarted  like.,  would  you  have  any  objec- 
tion to  our  dryin  our  fish  there? — they  might  spile,  you  know,  so  far 
from  home; — a  little  act  of  kindness  hke,  that  would  bind  us  to  you 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  amen.  Certainly,  says  John,  it*s  very  rea^- 
sooable  that — you  are  perfectly  welcome — happy  to  oblige  you.  It 
was  all  we  wanted,  an  excuse  for  enterin,  and  now  we  are  in  and  out 
when  we  please  and  smuggle  like  all  vengeance:  got  the  jvhole  trade 
and  the  whole  fishery.     It  was  splendidly  done,  warn't  it? 

Well,  then,  we  did  manage  the  boundary  line  capitally  too.  .We 
know  we  haven't  got  no  title  to  that  land — it  wasnigtcen  to  us  by 
the  treaty  y  and  it  roarnt  in  our  possession  when  we  declared  indepen" 
dence  or  made  peace.  But  our  maxim  is,  it  is  better  to  get  things  by 
treaty  than  by  war;  it  is  more  Christian-like,  and  more  intellectual. 
.To  gain  that  land,  we  asked  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  St.  John,  which  we  knew  would  never  be  granted ;  but  then  it 
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gare  us  somethin  to  concede  on  our  part,  and  brag  on  as  Rberal,  and  if 
is  natertil  and  right  for  the  English  to  concede  on  their  side  somethiir 
loo, — so  they  will  concede  the  disputed  territory. 

Ah,  squire,  said  he,  your  countrymen  may  have  a  good  heart,  and 
I  believe  they  have;  indeed,  it  woirid  be  strange  if  a  full  puss  didn't 
make  a  full  heart ;  but  they  have  a  most  plaguy  poor  head,  that's  a 
fact. — This  was  rather  too  bad.  To  be  first  imposed  upon  and  then 
ridiculed,  was  paying  rather  too  heavy  a  penalty  for  either  negligence 
or  ignorance.  There  was  unhappily  too  much  truth  in  the  remark 
for  me  to  join  in  the  laugh.  If  your  diplomatists,  said  I,  have  in  one 
or  two  instances  been  successful  by  departing  from  the  plain  intel- 
ligible path,  and  resorting  to  flattery  and  cunning  (arts  in  which  I 
regret  to  say  diplomatists  of  all  nations  are  too  apt  to  indulge),  it  is  a 
course  which  carries  its  own  cure ;  and,*  by  raising  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, will  hereafter  impose  difficulties  in  their  way  even  when  their 
objects  are  legitimate  and  just.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  lesson 
read  on  a  celebrated  occasion  (which  you  doubtless  remember)  by 
Mr.  Canning,  would  have  dictated  the  necessity  of  caution  for  the 
future.  Recollect  that  confidence  once  withdrawn  is  seldom  restored 
again.  You  have,  however,  omitted  to  state  your  policy  with 
Russia. — Oh  I  said  he,  Old  Nick  in  the  North  is  sarved  in  the  same 
way. 

Excuse  me,  said  I  (for  I  felt  piqued),  but  if  you  will  permit  me  I 
will  suggest  some  observations  to  you  relative  to  Russia  ttiat  may  not 
have  occurred  to  you.  Your  diplomatists  might  address  the  Emperor 
thus :  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  there  is  an  astonishing  resemblance 
between  our  two  countries ;  in  fact  there  is  little  or  no  difference  ex- 
cept in  name, — the  same  cast  of  countenance,  same  family  likeness, 
same  Tartar  propensity  to  change  abode.  All  extremes  meet.  You 
take  off  folk^s  heads  without  law,  so  do  our  mobs.  YoQ  send  fellows 
to  Siberia,  our  mobs  send  them  to  the  devil.  No  power  on  airth  can 
restrain  you,  no  power  on  airth  can  restrain  our  mobs.  You  make 
laws  and  break  'em  as  suits  your  convenience,  so  do  our  lynchers. 
You  don't  allow  any  one  to  sp'ort  opinions  you  don't  hold,  or  yoo  stifle 
them  and  their  opinions  too.  It's  just  so  with  us ;  our  folks  forbid  all 
talkin  about  niggers ;  and  if  a  man  forgets  himself,  he  is  reminded  of 
it  by  his  head  supportin  his  body  instead  of  his  heels.  You  have 
got  a  liquorish  mouth  for  iartile  lands  beyond  your  borders,  so  have 
we ;  and  yet  both  have  got  more  land  than  tenants.  You  foment 
troubles  among  your  neighbours,  and  then  step  in  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  hold  possession  when  you  get  there,  so  do  we.  You  are  a  great 
slave  holder,  so  are  we.  Folks  accuse  you  of  stealin  Poland,  the 
samelibellin  villains  accuse  us  of  stealin  Texas,  and  a  desire  to  have 
Canada  too ;  and  yet  the  one  is  as  much  without  foundation  as  the 
other.    You  plant  colonies  in  Tartar  Iand5,  and  then  drive  out  the 
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owners :  we  sarve  the  Indians  the  same  way.    You  have  extarmi- 
nated  some  of  your  enemies^  we've  extarminated  some  of  ourn.  Some 
folks  say  your  empire'  will  split  to  pieces— it's  too  big ;  the  identical 
same  prophecy  they  make  of  us,  and  one  is  just  about  as  likely  as  the 
other.  Every  man  in  Russia  must  bow  to  the  pictur  of  liis  Emperor; 
every  man  must  bow  to  the  pictur  of  our  great  nation,  and  swear 
through  thick  and  thin  he  admires  it  more  nor  any  thing  on  the  face 
of  the  airth.  Every  man  in  Russia  may  say  what  he  likes  if  he  dare, 
so  he  may  in  the  27-nited  States.   If  fordgn  newspapers  abusin  Po- 
lish matters  get  into  the  Russian  mail,  the  mail  is  broken  open  and 
they  are  taken  out :  if  abolition  papers  get  into  the  Southern  mail,  our 
folks  break  open  the  bags  and  burn  'em,  as  they  did  at  Charleston. 
The  Law  institutes  no  enquiries  in  your  dominions  as  to  your  acts 
of  execution,  spoliation,  and  exile;  neither  is  there  any  inquest 
with  us  on  similar  acts  of  our  mobs.  There  is  no  freedom  of  the  press 
with  you,  neither  is  there  with  us.    If  a  paper  offends  you,  you  stop 
it :  if  it  offends  our  sovereigns,  they  break  the  machinery,  gut  the 
house,  and  throw  the  types  into  the  street;  and  if  the  printer  escapes, 
he  may  thank  God  for  giving  him  a  good  pair  of  legs.  In  short,  they 
may  say  to  him — it's  generally  allowed  the  freedom  of  one  country 
is  as  like  the  despotism  of  the  other  as  two  peas — no  soul  could  tell  the 
diflerence ;  and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  an  actual  as  there  is  a  na- 
tural alliance  between  us.  And  then  the  cunnin  critters,  if  they  catch 
him  alone  where  they  won't  be  overheard,  they  may  soft|sawder  him, 
by  tellin  bim  they  never  knew  before  the  blessin  of  bavin  only  one 
tyrant  instead  of  a  thousand,  and  that  it  is  an  amendment  they  in- 
tended to  propose  to  the  constitution  when  they  return  home,  and 
hope  they'll  yet  live  to  see  it.    From  this  specimen,  you  may  easily 
perceive  that  it  requires  no  great  penetration  or  ability  to  deceive 
even  an  acute  observer  whenever  recourse  is  had  to  Imagination  for 
the  facts.     How  far  this  parallel  holds  good  I  leave  you  to  judge;  I 
desire  to  offer  you  no  oOence,  but  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  all 
the  world  are  not  in  love  with  your  republican  institutions  or  your 
people,  and  that  both  are  better  understooid  than  you  seem  to  suppose. 
Well,  well,  says  he,  I  didn't  mean  to  ryle  you,  I  do  assure  you;  but 
if  you  hav'n't  made  a  good  story  out  of  a  Southern  mob  or  two, 
neither  of  which  are  half  as  bad  as  your  Bristol  riot  or  Irish  frays, 
it's  a  pity.   Arter  all,  said  be,  I  don't  know  whether  it  wouldn't  com- 
port more  with  our  dignity  to  go  strait  aliead,    I  believe  it's  in  po- 
litics as  in  other  matters,  honesty  is  theiest policy. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

H'TTIKG  A  FOOT   IN  IT. 

One  amusing  trait  in  the  Clockmaker's  character  was  his  love  of 
contradiction.  If  you  suggested  any  objection  to  the  American  go- 
vernment be  immediately  put  himself  on  the  defensive ;  and  if  hard 
pressed,  extricated  himself  by  changing  the  topic.  At  the  same  time 
he  would  seldom  allow  me  to  pass  a  eulogy  upon  it  without  affecting 
to  consider  the  praise  as  misapplied,  and  as  another  instance  of  ^  our 
not  understanding  them.*  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  hap- 
pened to  observe  that  the  American  government  was  certainly  a  very 
cheap  one ;  and  that  the  economy  practised  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  revenue,  tho'  in  some  instances  carried  so  far  as  to  border  on 
meanness,  was  certainly  a  very  just  subject  of  national  pride.  Ah, 
said  he,  I  always  said,  '  you  don't  understand  us.*  Now  it  happens 
thai  this  is  one  of  the  few  things,  if  you  were  only  availed  of  it,  that 
you  could  fault  us  in.  It  is  about  the  most  costly  government  in  the 
world,  considering  our  means.  We  are  actilly  eat  up  by  it — ^it  is  a 
mosl  plaguy  sore,  and  has  spread  so  like  statiee  that  it  has  got  its  root 
into  the  very  core.  Cheap  government  I — well,  come,  that  beats  all  1 1 

I  should  like  to  know,  said  I,  how  you  can  make  that  appear,  for 
the  salaries  paid  to  your  public  officers  are  not  only  small,  but  al>- 
solutely  mean;  and,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  inadequate  to  procure  tho 
services  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  men.  Well,  said  he,  which 
costs  most,  to  keep  one  good  horse  well,  or  half  a  dozen  poor  ones 
ill,  or  to  keep  ten  rael  complete  good  servants,  or  fifty  lazy,  idle,  do- 
notbin  critters  ?  because  that's  gist  our  case,-— we  have  too  many  of 
'em  all  together.  We  have  twenty-four  independent  states,  beside 
the  general  government;  we  have  therefore  twenty-five  presidents, 
twenty-five  secretaries  of  state,  twenty-five  treasurers,  twenty-five 
senates,  twenty-five  houses  of  representatives,  and  fifty  attorney  ge- 
nerals, and  all  our  legislators  are  paid,  every  soul  of  *em  ;  and  so  are 
our  magistrates,  for  they  all  take  fees  and  seek  the  office  for  pay,  so 
that  we  have  as  many  paid  legislators  as  soldiers,  and  as  many  judges 
of  aH  sorts  and  sizes  as  sailors  in  our  navy.  Put  all  these  expenses 
together,  of  state  government,  and  general  government,  and  see  what 
an  awful  sum  it  comes  to,  and  then  tell  me  it's  a  cheap  govern- 
ment. True,  said  I,  but  you  have  not  that  enormous  item  of  ex- 
penditure known  in  England  under  the  name  of  half  pay.  We  have 
more  officers  of  the  navy  on  half  pay  than  you  have  in  your  navy  al- 
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together.  So  much  the  better  for  you,  says  he,  for  ourn  are  all  on  full 
pay,  and  when  they  ain*t  employed  we  set  'em  down  as  absent  on  leave. 
Which  costs  the  most,  do  you  suppose  ?  That  comes  of  not  callin 
things  by  their  right  names,  you  see.  Our  folks  know  this,  but  our 
popularity  seekin  patriots  have  all  their  own  interest  in  multiplyin 
these  offices;  yes,  our  folks  have  put  their  foot  in  it;  that*s  a  fact. 
They  cling  to  it  as  the  bear  did  to  Jack  Fogler's  mill-saw,  and  I  guess 
it  will  sarve  them  the  same  way.  Did  I  never  tell  you  that  are  story  7 
for  I'm  most  afeard  sometimes  Tve  got  father's  fashion  of  tellin  my 
stories  over  twice.  No,  said  I,  it  is  new  to  me;  I  have  never  heard 
it.    Well  says  he,  I  will  tell  you  bow  it  was. 

Jack  Fogler  lives  to  Nrctau-road,  and  he  keeps  a  saw-mill  an4 
tavern ;  he's  a  sneezer  that  feller;  he's  near  hand  to  seven  feet  high, 
with  shoulders  as  broad  as  a  barn-door;  h.e  is  a  giant,  that's  a  (act, 
and  can  twitch  a  mill-log  as  easy  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  can— nothin 
never  stops  him.  But  that's  not  all,  for  I've  seen  a  man  as  big  as 
all  out  doors  afore  him;  but  he  has  a  foot  that  beats  all— folks  call 
him  the  man  with  the  foot.  The  first  time  I  seed  him  I  could  not 
keep  my  eyes  off  of  it.  I  actilly  could  not  think  of  any  thing  else. 
Well,  says  I,  Jack,  your  foot  is  a  whopper,  that's  a  fact;  I  never 
seed  the  beat  of  that  in  aU  my  born  days, — it  beats  Gasper  Zwicher's 
all  holler,  and  his  is  so  big,  folks  say  he  has  to  haul  his  trousers  on 
over  his  head.  Yes,  says  he,  lawyer  Yule  says  it  passes  all  under'- 
'standin.  Well,  he  has  a  darter  most  as  big  as  he  is,  but  for  all  that 
she  is  near  about  as  pretty  a  gall  as  I  ever  laid  eyes  on,  but  she  has 
her  father's  foot;  and,  poor  things  she  can't  bear  to  hear  tell  of  it. 
I  mind  once  when  I  came  there,  there  was  no  one  to  home,  and  I 
had  to  see  to  old  Clay  myself;  and  arter  I  had  done,  I  went  in  and 
sot  down  by  the  fire  and  lighted  a  cigar.  Arter  a  while  in  come  Lucy, 
looking  pretty  tired.  Why,  said  I,  Lucy,  dear,  where  on  airth  have 
you  been  ?  you  look  pretty  well  beat  out.  Why,  says  she,  the  bears 
are  plaguy  thick  this  while  past,  and  have  killed  some  of  our  sheep, 
so  I  went  to  the  woods  to  drive  the  Qock  home  ag'io  night-fall,  and, 
fogsl  I  lost  my  way.  I've  been  gone  ever  so  long,  and  I  don't  knotw 
as  I'd  even  afound  my  way  out  ag'in,  if  I  hadn't  a  met  Bill  Zink 
alookin  up  his  sheep,  and  he  shewed  me  the  way  oat. 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  let  the  galls  alone  for  an  excuse;  I  see  how 
the  cat  jumps.  Well,  says  I,  Lucy^  you  are  about  the  luckiest  gall  I 
ever  seed.  Possible,  says  she;-<-how'8  that?  Why,  says  I,  many's 
the  gall  I've  known  that's  lost  her  way  with  a. sweetheart  a  fore  now, 
and  got  on  the  wrong  track;  but  you're  the  first  one  ever  I  seed  that 
got  put  on  the  right  way  by  one,,  any  how.  Well,  she  larfed,  and 
says  she,  you  men  always  suspect  evil ;  it  shows  how  bad  you  must 
be  yourselves.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so,  says  I,  but  mind  your  eye, 
g^nd  take  care  you  don't  put  your  foot  in  it.     She  looked  at  me  the 
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matter  of  a  minute  or  ao  without  sayin  a  word,  and  then  burst  out 
acryin.    She  said,  if  she  had  such  an  awful  big  foot,  it  warn't  her 
faulty  and  it  was  very  onkind  to  larf  at  it  to  her  face— that  way. 
Well,  I  felt  proper  sorry  loo,  you  may  depend,  for  I  vow  she  was  so 
oncommon  handsom,  I  had  never  noticed  that  big  foot  of  hern  till 
then.    I  had  hardly  got  her  pacified  when  in  come  Jack,  with  two 
halves  of  a  bear,  and  threw  'em  down  on  the  floor,  and  larfed  ready 
to  kill  himself.    I  never  see  the  beat  o*  that,  said  he,  since  I  was 
raised  from  a  seedlin.     I  never  see  a  feller  so  taken  in  in  all  my  life 
— that*s  a  fact.    Why,  says  I,  what  is  it?    It  was  some  time  afore 
he  could  speak  agMn  for  larfin— for  Jack  was  considerable  in  the 
wind,  pretty  nearly  half  shaved.    At  last,  says  he,  you  know  my 
failin,  Mr.  Slick :  I  like  a  drop  of  grog  better  than  it  likes  me. 
Well,  when  the  last  rain  came,  and  the  brook  was  pretty  consider- 
able full,  I  kag*d  for  a  month  (that  is,  said  the  Clockmaker,  he  had 
taken  an  oath  to  abstain  from  drawing  liquor  from  the  keg— they 
calls  it  kaggin],  and  my  kag  was  out  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock.   Well, 
I  had  just  got  a  log  on  the  ways  when  the  sun  was  on  the  twelve 
o'clock  line,  so  I  stops  the  mill  and  takes  out  my  dinner,  and  sets  it 
down  on  the  log,  and  then  runs  up  to  the  house  to  draw  off  a  bottle  of 
rum.    When  I  returned,  and  was  just  about  to  enter  the  mill,  what 
should  I  see  but  that  are  bear  asittin  on  the  pine  stick  in  the  mill 
aeatin  of  my  dinner,  so  I  gist  backs  out,  takes  a  good  swig  out  of  the 
bottle,  and  lays  it  down,  to  run  off  home  for  the  gun,  when,  says  I 
to  myself,  says  I,  he*ll  make  a  plaguy  sight  shorter  work  of  that  are 
dinner  than  I  would,  and  when  he*s  done  he*ll  not  wait  to  wipe  his 
mouth  with  the  towel  neither.    Hay  be  he'll  be  gone  afore  I  gets 
back,  so  I  gist  crawls  under  the  mill— pokes  up  a  stick  thro'  the 
j'ice,  and  starts  the  plug,  and  sets  the  mill  agoin.    Well,  the  motion 
was  so  easy,  and  he  was  so  busy,  he  never  moves,  and  arter  a  little 
the  saw  just  gives  him  a  scratch  on  the  back;  well,  he  growls  and 
shoves  forward  a  bit  on  his  rump ;  presently  it  gives  him  another 
scratch,  with  that  he  wheels  short  round  and  lays  right  hold  of  it,  and 
gives  it  a  most  devil  of  a  hug  with  his  paws,  and  afore  he  knowed 
what  he  was  about  it  pinned  him  down  and  sawed  him  right  in  two, 
he  squelin  and  kickin  and  singin  out  like  a  good  feller  the  whole 
blessed  time.    Thinks  /,  lie  put  his  foot  in  it,  that  feller,  any  how. 
Yes,  our  folks  have  put  their  foot  in  it;  a  cheap  article  ain't 
always  the  best ;  if  you  want  a  rael  right  down  first  chop,  ffiunwine 
thing,  you  must  pay  for  it.     Talent  and  integrity  ain't  such  common 
things  anywhere,  that  they  are  to  be  had  for  half  nothin.    A  man 
that  has  them  two  things  can  go  a-head  anywhere,  and  if  you  want 
him  to  give  up  his  own  consarns  to  see  arter  tboso  of  the  public,  and 
don  t  give  him  the  fair  market  price  for  'em,  he  is  plaguy  apt  to  put 
his  integrity  in  his  pocket,  and  put  his  talents  to  usury.     What  he 
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loses  one  way  he  makes  up  another;  if  he  can't  get  it  out  of  his  pay, 
he  takes  it  out  of  parquesites,  jobs,  patronage »  or  son^thin  or  an- 
other. Folks  wonH  sarveihe  public  for  nothin,  no  more  than  they 
will  each  other  free-gratis.  An  honest  man  won't  take  o£Bce»  if  it 
won't  support  him  properly,  but  a  dishonest  one  will,  'cause  he  won't 
stand  about  trifles,  but  goes  the  whole  figur — and  where  you  have  a 
Hood  many  such  critters  as  public  sarvants— why,  a  little  slip  of  the 
pen  or  trip  of  the  foot,  ain't  thought  nothin  of,  and  the  tone  ef  public 
feelin  is  lowered,  till  at  last  folks  judge  of  a  man's  dishonesty  by  the 
'cuteness  of  it.  If  the  slight--o'-hand  ain't  well  done,  they  say,  when 
he  is  detected,  he  is  a  fool— cuss  him  it  sarves  him  right ;  but  if  it  is 
done  so  slick  that  you  can't  hardly  see  it  even  when  it's  done  afore 
your  eyes,  people  say,  a  fine  bold  stroke  that— splendid  business 
talent — that  man — considerable  powers — a  risincharacter,^-eend  by 
bein  a  great  man  in  the  long  run. 

Tou  recollect  the  story  of  the  quaker  and  his  insurance,  don't  you? 
He  had  a  vessel  to  seisi  that  he  hadn't  heerd  of  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  he  was  most  plaguily  afeerd  she  had  gone  for  it ;  so  he 
sent  an  order  to  his  broker  to  insure  her.  Well,  next  day  he  larnt 
for  sartain  that  she  was  lost,  so  what  does  he  do  but  writes  to  his 
broker,  as  if  he  meant  to  save  the  premium  by  recallin  the  order : 
If  thee  hast  not  insured,  thee  need'st  not  do  it,  esteemed  friend,  for 
I  have  heerd  of  the  vessel.  The  broker,  thinkin  it  would  be  all 
clear  gain,  falls  right  into  the  trap ;  tells  him  his  letter  came  too  late, 
for  he  had  effected  the  insurance  half  an  hour  afore  it  arrived. 
Verily,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend,  said  the  quaker,  if  that  be  the 
case,  for  a  heavy  loss  will  tall  on  thee ;  of  a  sartainty  I  have  heerd  of 
the  vessel,  but  she  is  lost.  Now  that  was  what  I  call  handsom ;  it 
showed  great  talents  that,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  natur  and 
soft  sawder. 

I  thought,  said  I,  that  your  annual  pariiaments,  universal  suffrage, 
andsystem  of  rotation  of  office,  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  corruption, 
by  removing  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  any  extent.  Well,  it 
would,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  point,  said  the  Clockmaker,  if  you  knew 
where  that  point  was,  and  could  stop  there ;  but  wherever  it  is,  I 
am  afeerd  we  have  passed  it.  Annual  parliaments  bring  in  so  many 
raw  hands  every  year,  that  they  are  gist  like  pawns  in  the  game  of 
ohess,  only  fit  for  tools  to  move  about  and  count  whilo  the  game  is 
played  by  the  bigger  ones.  They  get  so  puzzled — the  critters,  with 
the  forms  o'  the  house,  that  they  put  me  in  mind  of  a  feller  standin. 
up  for  the  first  time  in  a  quadrille.  One  tells  him  to  cross  over  here, 
and  afore  he  gets  there  another  calls  him  back  ag'in ;  one  pushes  him 
to  the  right,  and  another  to  the  left;  he  runs  ag  in  every  body,  and 
every  body  runs  ag'in  him  ;  he  treads  on  the  heels  of  the  galls,  and 
takes  their  skin  and  their  shoes  off,  and  they  tread  on  his  toes,  and 
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return  the  compliment  to  his  corns  ;  he  is  no  good  in  natur,  excepi 
to  bother  folks  and  put  them  out.  The  old  hands  that  have*  been 
there  afore,  and  cut  their  eye-teeih,  know  how  to  bam  these  critters, 
and  make  'em  believe  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  That  gives 
great  power  to  the  master  movers,  and  they  are  enabled  to  spikelate 
handsum  in  land  stock,  bank  stock,  or  any  other  corporate  stock,  for 
they  can  raise  or  depress  the  ariicle  gfst  as  they  please  by  legislative 
action. 

There  was  a  grand  legislative  speck  made  not  long  since,  called 
the  pre-emption  speck.  A  law  was  passed,  that  all  who  had  settled 
on  government  lands  without  title,  should  have  a  right  of  pre- 
emption at  a  very  reduced  price,  below  common  upset  sum,  if  appli- 
cation was  made  on  a  particular  day.  The  jobbers  watched  the  law 
very  sharp,  and  the  moment  it  passed,  off  they  sot  with  their  gangs 
of  men  and  a  magistrate,  camped  out  all  night  on  the  wild  land, 
made  the  aflidavits  of  settlement,  and  run  on  tiH  they  went  over 
almost — a  deuce  of  a  tract  of  country,  that  was  aH  picked  out  afore- 
hand  for  them ;  then  returned  their  affidavits  to  the  office,  got  the 
land  at  pre-emption  rate,  and  turned  right  round  and  sold  it  at 
market  price — pocketed  the  difference— and  netted  a  most  handsum 
thing  by  the  spec. 

Them  pet  banks  was  another  splendid  affair  ;  it  deluged  the  land 
with  corruption  that, — it  was  too  bad  to  think  on.  When  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  many,  as  with  us,  and  rotation  of  office  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  there  is  a  nateral  tendency  to  multiply  offices,  so  that 
every  one  can  get  his  share  of  *em,  and  it  increases  expenses,  breeds 
office-seekers,  and  corrupts  the  whole  mass.  It  is  in  politics  as  in 
farmin, — one  large  farm  is  worked  at  much  less  expense  and  much 
greater  profit,  and  is  better  in  many  ways,  than  half  a  dozen  small 
ones ;  and  the  head  farmer  is  a  more  'sponsible  man,  and  better  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  more  influence  than  the  small  fry.  Things  are 
better  done  too  on  his  farm — the  tools  are  better :  the  teams  are 
better,  and  the  crops  are  better :  it's  better  altogether.  Our  first- 
rate  men  ain't  in  politics  with  us.  It  don't  pay  *em,  and  they  won't 
go  thro'  the  mill  for  it.  Our  principle  is  to  consider  all  public  men 
rogues,  and  to  watch  'em  well  that  they  keep  straight.  Well,  I  ain't 
jist  altogether  certified  that  this  don't  help  to  make  'em  rogues ; 
where  t?iere  is  no  confidence^  there  can  he  no  honesty ;  locks  and  keys 
are  good  things,  but  if  you  can't  never  trust  a  sarvant  with  a  key  he 
don't  think  the  better  of  his  master  for  all  his  suspicions,  and  is 
plaguy  apt  to  get  a  key  of  his  own.  Then  they  do  get  such  a  drill  thro' 
the  press,  that  no  man  that  thinks  any  great  shakes  of  himself  can 
stand  it.  A  feller  must  have  a  hide  as  thick  as  a  bull's  to  bear  all 
the  lashing  our  public  men  get  the  whole  blessed  time,  and  if  he 
^n  bear  it  without  winkin,  it's  more  perhaps  than  his  family  can. 
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There's  nothin  in  office  that's  worth  it.     So  our  best  men  ain't  in 
office — they  can't  submit  to  it. 

I  knew  a  judge  of  the  stale  court  of  New  York,  a  Brst  chop  man 
too,  give  it  up.  and-  take  the  office  of  clerk  in  the  identical  same  court. 
He  said  he  couldn't  afford  to  be  a  judge;  it  was  only  them  who 
couldn't  make  a  livin  by  their  practice  that  it  would  suit.  No, 
squire,  it  would  be  a  long  story  to  go  through  the  whole  thing;  but 
we  ain't  the  cheapest  government  in  the  world,— that's  a  fact.  When  ' 
you  come'  to  visit  us  and  go  deep  into  the  matter,  and  see  general 
government  and  state  government,  and  local  taxes  and  gineral  taxes, 
although  the  items  are  small,  the  sum  total  is  a' most  a  swingin  large 
one,  1  tell  you.  You  take  a  shop  account,  and  read  it  over.  Well, 
the  thing  appears  reasonable  enough,  and  cheap  enough ;  but  if  you 
have  been  arunnin  in  and  out  pretty  often,  and  goin  the  whole 
figur,  add  it  up  to  the  bottom,  and  if  it  don't  make  you  stare  and  look 
corner  ways,  it's  a  pity. 

What  made  me  first  of  all  think  o*  these  things,  was  seein  how 
they  got  on  in  the  colonies  :  why,  the  critters  don't  pay  no  taxes  at 
all  a'most — they  aclilly  don't  desarve  the  name  o'  taxes.  They 
don't  know  how  well  they're  off"— that's  sartin.  I  mind  when  I 
used  to  be  agrumblin  to  home  when  I  was  a  body  about  knee  high 
to  a  goose  or  so,  father  used  to  say,  Sam,  if  you  want  to  know  how 
to  valy  home,  you  should  go  abroad  for  a  while  among  strangers. 
It  ain't  all  gold  that  glitters,  my  boy.  You'd  soon  find  out  what  a 
nice  home  you've  got ;  for  mind  what  I  tell  you,  home  is  home, 
however  homely,— that's  a  fact.  These  Blue-noses  ought  to  be  jist 
sent  away  from  home  a  little  while;  if  they  were,  when  they  returned, 
I  guess,  they'd  larn  how  to  valy  their  location.  It's  a  lawful  colony 
this,-— things  do  go  on  rig'lar,— ^  feller  can  rely  on  law  here  to  de- 
fend his  property, — he  needn't  do  as  I  seed  a  squatter  to  Ohio  do 
once.  I  had  stopt  at  his  house  one  day  to  bait  my  horse ;  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  about  matters  and  things  in  gineral,  says 
I.  What's  your  title  t  is  it  from  government  or  purchased  from  set- 
tlers?—I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Slick,  he  says,  what  my  title  is,— and  he 
went  in  and  took  his  rifle  down  and  brought  it  to  the  door.  Do  you 
see  that  are  hen,  said  he,  with  the  topknot  on,  afeedin  by  the  fence 
there?— Yes,  says  I,  I  do.— Well,  says  he,  see  that;  and  he  put  a 
ball  right  through  the  head  of  it.  That,  said  he.  I  reckon  is  my 
title ;  and  that's  the  way  I'll  sarveany  tarnation  scoundrel  that  goes 
for  to  meddle  with  it.  Says  I,  if  that's  your  title,  depend  on  it  you 
wotfthave  many  fellers  troublin  you  with  claims.— I  rather  guess 
not,  said  he,  larfin ;  and  the  lawyers  won't  be  over  forrard  to  buy 
«Mch  claims  on  spekilation, — and  he  wiped  his  rifle,  reloaded  her,  and 
kung  her  up  ag'in.     There's  nothin  of  that  kind  here. 

?ut  as  touchin  the  matter  o'  cheap  government,  why,  it's  as  well 
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as  not  for  our  folks  to  hold  out  that  ourn  is  so ;  but  the  truth  is, 
atween  you  and  me,  though  I  wouldn't  like  you  to  let  on  to  any  one 
I  said  so,  the  truth  b,  somehow  or  another,  tve'ce  put  our  foot  in  it 
-^that's  a  fact. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

EKGLISR  ARISTOCRACY  AND  YANKEE   MOBOCRACY. 

When  we  have  taken  our  tower,  said  the  Glockmaker,  I  estimate 
I  will  return  to  the  {/United  States  for  good  and  all.  You  had  ought 
to  yisit  our  great  nation,  you  may  depend  :  it*8  the  most  splendid 
location,  atween  the  poles.  History  can't  show  nothin  like  it :  you 
might  bile  all  creation  down  to  an  essence,  and  not  get  such  a  concrete 
as  New  England.  IVs  a  sight  to  behold  twelve  millions  of  free  and 
enlightened  citizens,  and  I  guess  we  shall  have  all  these  provinces, 
and  all  South  America.  There  is  no  eend  to  us;  old  Rome,  that  folks 
made  such  a  louss  about,  was  nothin  to  os—it  warn't  fit  to  hold  a 
candle  to  our  federal  governraent,<--lhat*s  a  fact.  I  intend,  said 
I,  to  do  so  before  I  go  to  Europe,  aid  may  perhaps  avail  myself  of 
your  kind  offor  to  accompany  me.  Is  an  Englishman  well  received 
in  your  country  now?  Well,  he  is  now,  said  Mr.  Slick;  the  last 
war  did  that;  We  licked  the  British  into  a  respect  for  us  :  and  if  it 
warn*t  that  they  are  so  plaguy  jealous  of  our  factories,  and  soinvyus 
of  our  freedom,  I  guess  we  should  be  considerable  sociable,  but  they 
canH  stomach  our  glorious  institutions  no  how.  They  donU  under- 
stand uB.  Father  and  our  minister  used  to  have  great  arguments 
about  the  British.  Father  hated  them  like  pyson.  as  most  of  our 
revolutiooaTy  heroes  did;  but  minister  used  to  stand  up  for  'em  con- 
siderable stiff. 

I  mind  one  evenin  arter  hay  harvest,  father  said  to  me,  Sam,  said 
he,  *spose  we  go  down  and  see  minister ;  I  guess  he*s  a  litUe  mitfey 
with  me,  for  I  brought  him  up  all  standin  t'other  night  by  sayin  the 
English  were  a  damned  overbearin  tyrannical  race,  and  he  hadn't 
another  word  to  say.  When  you  make  use  of  such  language  as  that 
are,  Colonel  Slick,  said  he,  there's  an  eend  of  all  conversation. — I 
allow  it  is  very  disrespectful  to  swear  afore  a  minister,  and  very  on- 
handsnm  to  do  so  at  all,  and  I  don't  approbate  such  talk  at  no  rate. 
So  we  will  drop  the  subject  if  you  please.  Well,  I  got  pretty  grumpy 
too,  and  we  parted  in  a  huff.  I  think  myself,  says  father,  it  warn't 
pretty  to  swear  afore  him ;  for  Sam,  if  there  is  a  good  man  agoin  it 
is  minister, — that*s  a  fact.  But,  Sam,  says  hr,  we  military  men, — 
and  he  straiglitened  himself  up  considerablr  stiff,  and  pulled  up  his 
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collar,  and  looked  as  fierceasalion, — we  military  men,  says  he,  have 
a  habit  of  rappin  out  an  oath  now  and  then.  Very  few  of  our  heroes 
didn't  swear;  I  recollect  that  tarnation  fire-eater,  Gineral  Gates, 
when  he  was  in  our  sarvice,  ordered  me  once  to  attack  a  British  out- 
post, and  I  didn't  much  more  than  half  like  it.  Gineral,  says  I, 
there's  a  plaguy  stone  wall  there,  and  the  British  have  lined  it,  t 
guess ;  and  I  'm  athinkin  it  ain't  altogether  gist  safe  to  go  too  near  it. 
D — m — n, — Captain  6lick,  says  he,— (t  was  gist  made  a  Captain 
then)^-d — m — n, — Captain  Slick,  says  he,  ain't  there  two  sides  to  a 
stone  wall?  Don't  let  me  hear  the  like  ag'in  from  you,  said  he. 
Captain,  or  I  hope  I  may  be  tetotally  and  eflectually  d— d  if  I  don't 
break  you — 1  I  will,  by  gosh  I  He  warn't  a  man  to  be  trifled  with, 
you  may  depend ;  so  I  drew  up  my  company,  and  made  at  the  wall 
double  quick,  expectin  every  minit  would  be  our  last. 

Gist  as  we  got  near  the  fence,  I  heerd  a  scramblin  and  a  scuddin 
behind  it,  and  I  said,  now,  says  I,  for'ard,  my  boys,  for  your  lives ! 
hot  foot,  and  down  onder  the  fence  on  your  bellies  1  and  then  we 
shall  be  as  safe  as  they  be,  and  p'rhaps  we  can  loophole  'em.   Well, 
we  gist  hit  it,  and  got  there  without  a  shot,  and  down  oh  our  faces 
as  flat  as  flounders.    Presently  we  heerd  the  British  run  for  dear  life, 
and  take  right  back  across  the  road,  full  split.    Now,  says  I,  my 
hearties,  up  and  let  drive  at  'em,  right  over  the  wall  I    Well,.we  got 
on  our  knees,  and  cocked  our  guns,  so  as  to  have  all  ready,  and  then 
we  jump'd  up  an  eend  ;  and  seein  nothin  but  a  great  cloud  o*  dust, 
we  fired  right  into  it,  and  down  we  heerd  'em  tumble;  and  when  fhc 
dust  clear'd  ofT,  we  saw  the  matter  o'  twenty  wh\{e  breeches  turned 
up  to  us  sprawlin  on  the  ground.   Gist  at  that  moment  we  heerd  three 
cheers  from  the  inemy  at  the  fort,  and  a  great  shout  of  larfin  from 
our  army  too ;  they  haw-hawed  like  thunder.    Well,  says  I ,  ias  sdon 
as  I  could  see,  if  that  don't  bang  the  bush.    I'll  be  darn'd  if  it 
ain't  a  flock  of  sheep  belongin  to  Elder  Solomon  Lo'ngstaff,  arter  all, 
— and  if  we  ain't  killed  the  matter  of  a  score  of 'em  too,  as  dead  as 
mutton ;  that's  a  fact.    Well,  we  returned  considerable  down  in  the 
mouth,  and  «ays  the  gineral,  captain,  says  he,  I  ^uessyou  made  the 
enemy  look  pretty  sheepish,  didn't  you?    Well,  if  the  officers  didn't 
larf,  it's  a  pity ;  and  says  a  Varginy  officer  that  was  there,  in  a  sort 
of  halP-whisper,  that  wall  was  well  lined,  you  may  depend — sheep  on 
one  side  and  asses  on  the  other  I    Says  I,  stranger,  you  had  better 

not  say  that  are  ag'in,  or  I  'II Gintlemen,  says  the  gineral,  resarve 

your  beat  for  the  inemy;  no  quarrels  among  ourselves — and  he  rode 
ofl*,  havin  first  whispered  in  my  ear.  Do  you  hear,  captain,  d — n 
you  I  there  are  two  sides  to  a  wall.  Yes,  says  I  gineral,  and  two 
sides  to  a  story  too.  And  don't,  for  gracious'  sake,  say  any  more 
about  it.    Yes,  we  military  men  all  swears  a  few, — it's  the  practice 
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of  the  camp,  and  seems  kinder  nateraL    But  I  *U  go  and  make  friends 
with  minister. 

Welly  we  walked  down  to  Mr.  Hopewell's,  and  we  found  him  in  a 
little  summer  house,,  all  covered  over  with  honeysuckle,  as  busy  as 
you  please  with  a  book  he  was  astudyin,  and  as  soon  as  he  seed  us 
he  laid  it  down  and  came  out  to  meet  us.  Colonel  Slick,  says  he, 
I  owe  you  an  apology,  I  believe;  I  consait  I  spoke  too  abrupt  to  you 
t'other  evenin.  I  ought  to  have  made  some  allowance  for  the  ardour 
of  one  of  our  military  heroes.  Well,  it  took  father  all  aback  that,  for 
ho  know'd  it  was  him  that  was  to  blame,  and  not  minister,  so  he 
began  to  say  that  it  was  him  that  ought  to  ax  pardon ;  but  minister 
wouldn't  hear  a  word, — (he  was  all  humility  was  minister — he  had 
no  more  pride  than  a  babe) — and  says  he.  Come,  colonel,  walk  in 
and  sit  down  here,  and  we  will  see  if  we  cannot  muster  a  bottle  of 
cider  for  you,  for  I.take  this  visit  very  kind  of  you.  Well,  he  brought 
out  the  cider,  and  we  sot  down  quite  sociable  like.  Now,  says  he, 
colonel,  what  news  have  you? 

Well,  says  father,  neighbour  Dearbourn  tells  me  that  he  heerd 
from  excellent  authority  that  he  can't  doubt,  when  he  was  toEngland, 
that  King  George  the  Third  has  been  dead  these  two  years  :  but  his 
ministers  darsen't  let  the  people  know  it,' for  fear  of  a  revolution ;  so 
they  have  given  out  that  he  took  the  loss  of  these  States  so  much  to 
heart,  and  fretted  and  carried  on  so  about  it,  that  he  ain*t  able  to  do 
business  no  more,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  keep  him  included. 
They  say  the  people  want  to  have  a  government  gist  like  ourn,  but 
the  lords  and  great  folks  won't  let  *em, — and  that  if  a  poor  man  lays 
by  a  few  dollars,  ttie  nobles  send  and  take  it  right  away,  for  fear  they 
should  buy  powder  and  shot  with  it.  It's  awful  to  think  on,  ain't  it? 
I  allow  the  British  are  about  the  most  enslaved,  oppressed,  ignorant, 
and  miserable  folks  on  the  face  of  creation. 

You  mustn't  believe  all  you  hear,  said  minister;  depend  upon  it, 
there  ain't  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  do  assure  you,  they  are  as  free  as  we  be,  and  a  most 
a  plaguy  sight  richer,  stronger,  and  wiser.  Their  government  con- 
venes them  better  than  ourn  would,  and  I  must  say  there  bo  some 
things  in  it  I  like  better  than  ourn  too.  Now,  says  he,  colonel,  I'll 
p'int  out  to  you  where  they  have  a'raost  an  amazin  advantage  over 
us  here  in  America.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  King  on  his  throne, 
an  hereditary  King, — a  born  King,-*-the  head  of  his  people,  and  not 
the  head  of  a  party;  not  supported,  right  or  wrong,  by  one  side  be- 
cause they  chose  him, — nor  hated  and  oppressed,  right  or  wrong,  by 
t'other  because  they  don't  vote  for  him;  but  loved  and  supported  by 
all  because  he  is  their  King ;  and  regarded  by  all  with  a  feelin  we 
don't  know  nothin  of  in  our  country, — a  feelin  of  loyalty.    Yes,  says 
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father,  and  they  don*t  care  whether  it*s  a  man,  woman,  or  child;— 
the  ignorant,  benighted  critters.  They  are  considerable  sure,  says 
minister,  he  ain*t  a  rogue  at  any  rate. 

Well,  the  next  link  in  the  chain (Chains  enough,  poor  wretches  I 

says  father;  but  it*s  good  enough  for  'em  tho\  I  guess] — ^Well,  the 
next  link  in  the  chain  is  the  nobility,  independent  of  the  crown  on 
one  side,  and  the  people  on  the  other ;  a  body  distinguished  for  its 
wealth, — its  learnin,— its  muniGcence, — its  high  honour, — and  all 
the  great  and  good  qualities  that  ennoble  the  human  heart.  Yes, 
says  father,  and  yet  they  can  sally  out  o'  their  castles,  seize  travellers, 
and  rob  'em  of  all  they  have ;  hav'ri't  they  got  the  whole  country 
enslaved? — the  debauched,  profligate,  effeminate^  tyrannical  gang  as 
they  be;  and  see  what  mean  offices  they  do  fillabout  the  King's 
parson.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  my  son  Eldad  when  he  went  to 
larn  the  doctors'  trade,-^lhey  took  him  the  Grst  winter  to  the  dis- 
scctio  room.  So  in  the  spring,  says  I,  Eldad,  says  I,  how  do  you 
get  on?  Why,  says  he,  father,  1  *ve  only  had  my  first  lesson  yet. 
What  is  that?  says  I.  Why,  says  he,  when  the  doctors  are  dissectin 
of  a  carcass  of  cold  meat  (for  that's  the  name  a  subject  goes  by],  I 
have  to  stand  by  'em  and  keep  my  hands  clean,  to  wipe  their  noses, 
give  'em  snufl*,  and  light  cigars  for  'em ; — and  the  snuflf  sets  'era 
asneezin  so,  I  have  to  be  awipin  of  their  noses  everlastinly.  It*s  a 
dirty  business,  that's  a  fact; — but  dissectin  is  a  dirty  affair,  f  guess, 
altogether.  Well,  by  all  accounts  the  nobility  fill  offices  as  mean  as 
the  doctors'  apprentices  do  the  first  winter. 

I  tell  you,  these  are  mere  lies,  says  minister,  got  up  here  by  a  party 
to  influence  us  ag'in  the  British.  Well,  well  I  said  father,  go  on, 
and  he  threw  one  leg  over  the  other,  tilted  back  in  his  chair,  folded 
his  arms  over  his  breast,  and  looked  as  detarmined  as  if  he  thought 
— now  you  may  gist  talk  till  you  are  lioarse,  if  you  like,  but  you 
won't  convince  me,  I  can  tell  you.  Then  there  is  an  Established 
Church,  containin  a  body  o'  men  distinguished  for  their  piety  and 
larnin,  uniform  practice.  Christian  lives,  and  consistent  conduct  i 
gist  a  beach  that  keeps  off  the  assaults  of  the  waves  o'  infidelity  and 
enthusiasm  from  the  Christian  harbour  within — the  great  bulwark 
and  breakwater  that  protects  and  shelters  Protestantism  in  the  world. 
Oh 'dear!  Oh  dearl  said  father,  and  he  looke(|  over  to  me,  quite 
streaked,  as  much  as  to  say,  Now,  Sam,  do  only  hear  the  nonsense 
that  are  old  critter  is  atalkin  of:  ain't  it  horrid?  Then  there  is  the 
gentry^  and  a  fine,  honorable,  manly,  hospitable,  independent  race 
they  be;  all  on 'em  suns  in  their  little  spheres,  illuminatin,  warmin, 
and  cheerin  all  within  their  reach.  Old  families,  attached  to  all 
around  them,  and  all  attached  to  them,  both  them  and  the  people 
recolleqtin  that  there  have  been  twenty- generations  of  *em  kind  land- 
lords, good  neighbours,  liberal  patrons,  indulgent  masters ;  or  if  any 
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of 'em  went  abroad,  heroes  by  field  and  by  flood.  Yes,  says  father, 
and  they  carried  back  somethin  to  brag  on  from  Bunker*s  Hill,  I 
guess,  didn't  they  ?  We  spoilt  the  pretty  faces  of  some  of  their  land- 
lords, that  hitch,  any  ho^, — ay,  and  their  tenants  too;  hang  me  if 

we  didn't.    When  I  was  at  Bun; 

Then  there  is  the  professional  men,  rich  marcbants,  and  opulent 
factorists,  all  90  many  out-works  to  the  king,  and  all  to  be  beat 
down  afore  ypu  can  get  at  the  throne.  Well,  all  these  blend  and 
mix,  and  are  entwined  and  interwoven  together,  and  make  that  great, 
harmonious,  beautiful,  social,  and  political  machine,  the  British 
constitution.  The  children  of  nobles  ain't  nobles— (I  guess  not, 
says  father, — why  should  they  be?  ain't  all  men  free  and  equal? 
read  Jefferson's  declara ] — but  they  have  to  mix  with  the  com- 
mons, and  become  commoners  themselves,  and  part  of  the  great 
general  mass — (and  enough  to  pyson  the  whole  mass  too,  said  father, 
gist  yeast  enough  to  farment  it,  and  spile  the  whole  batch). — Quite 
the  revarse,  says  minister ;  to  use  a  homely  simile,  it's  like  a  piece 
of  fat  ^rk  thrown  into  a  boilin  kettle  of  maple  syrup  :  it  checks  the 
bubblin  and  makes  the  boilin  subside,  and  not  run  over.  Well, 
you  see,  by  the  House  o'  Lords  gettin  recruits  from  able  commoners, 
and  the  commoners  gettin  recruits  from  the  young  nobility,  by  in- 
termarriage--and  by  the  gradual  branchin  off  of  the  young  people 
of  both  sexes,  it  becomes  the  people's  nobility^  and  not  the  kings 
nMUty^  sympathisin  with  both,  but  independent  of  either.  That's 
gist  the  difference  'atween  them  and  foreigners  on  the  Continent ; 
tl^atls  the  secret  o(  their  power,  popularity,  and  strength.  The  king 
leans  on  'em,  and  the  people  leans  on  'em — they  are  the  key-stone 
of  the  arch.  They  don't  stand  alone,  a  high  cold  snowy  peak,  a' 
overlookin  of  the  world  beneath,  and  athrowin  a  dark  deep  shadow 
o'er  the  rich  and  fertile  regions  below  it.  They  ain't  like  the  cornish 
of  a  room,  pretty  to  look  at,  but  of  no  airthly  use  whatever;  a  thing 
you  could  pull  away,  and  leave  the  room  standin,  gist  as  well  with- 
out, but  they  are  the  pillars  of  the  state— the  flooted,  and  grooved, 
and  carved,  and  ornamental,  but  solid  pillars — you  can't  take  away 
the  pillars,  or  the  state  comes  down— you  can't  ctit  out  the  flootin, 
or  groovin,  or  carvin,  for  it's  in  so  deep  you'd  have  to  cut  the  pillars 
away  to  nothin  a* most  to  get  it  out.  Well,  says  fathev,  araiain  of 
bis  voice  till  he  screamed,  have  you  nothin,  sir,  to  praise  to  home, 
sir?  I  think  you  whitewashed  that  British  sepulchre  of  rottenness 
and  corruption,  that  House  0'  Lords,  pretty  well,  and  painted  the 
harlot's  eldest  darter,  till  she  looks  as  llarnty  as  the  old  one  of  Babylon 
herself;  let's  have  a  touch  o'  your  brush  to  home  now,  will  you? 
You  don't  onderstand  me  yet.  Colonel  Slick,  said  he ;  I  want  to  show 
you  somethin  in  the  workin  o*  the  machinery  you  ain't  thought  of, 
1  know.    .Now,  you  see,  colonel,  all  these  parts  I  described  art 
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checks  we  aia^'t  got— (and  I  trust  in  God  we  never  shall, jsays  father 
— we  want  no  -check — nothiD  can  never  stop  us^  but  the  UmilB  o* 
creation) — and  we  ain't  provised  any  in  their  place,  and  I  don*t  see 
what  OB  airth  we  shall  do  for  these  drag-chains  on  popular  opinion. 
There's  nothin  here  to  make  it  of,— ^nothin  in  the  natur  of  things  to 
substitute,— -nothin  invented,  or  capable  of  tbe  wear*and-tear,  if  in- 
vented, that  will  be  the  least  morsel  of  use  in  the  world.  Explain 
what  you  mean,  for  gracious  sake,  says  father,  for  I  don't  onder- 
stand  one  word  of  what  you  are  asayin  of :  who  dares  talk  of  chains 
to  popular  opinion  of  twelve  million  of  free  and  enlightened  citizens? 
Well,  says  minister,  gist  see  here,  colonel,  instead  of  all  these  gra- 
dations and  circles,  and  what  not,  they've  got  in  Englandr-<each 
havin  its  own  principle  of  action,  harmontzin  with  one  another,  yet 
essentially  independant— we  got  but  one  class,  one  mass,  one  people. 
Some  natur'  has  made  a  little  smarter  than  others,  and  some  educa- 
tion has  distinguished;  some  are  a  little  richer,  some  a  little  poorer— 
but  still  we  have  nothin  but  a  mass,  a  populace,  a  people;  all  alike  in 
great  essentials,  all  havin  the  same  power,  same  rights,  same  privi- 
leges, and  of  course  same  feelins:— ^o^t/  what  you  willy  i£s  a 
populacef  in  CBict. 

Our  name  is  Legion,  says  father,  ajumpin  up  in  a  great  rage.  Yes, 
sir,  legion  is  our  iiaHie— ^we  have  twelve  millions  of  freemen,  ready 
to  march  lo  the  utmost  limits  o*  creation,  and  fight.the  devil  himself 
if  he  was  there,  with  all  his  hosts;  and  Fm  the  man  to  .lead  'em,  sir; 
I'm  the  boy  that  gist  will  doit.  Rear  rank,  take  open  order,  right 
shouMers  for'ard,— march  I  And  the  old  man  begun  to  step  out  as 
if  be  wasaleadin  of  'em  on  their  way  ag'in  old  Nick,— whistling 
Yankee-<k)odle  all  the  time,  and  lookin  as  fierce  as  if  he  could  .whip 
his  weight  in  wild  cats.  Well,  says  minister,  I  g^ess  you  won't  Jbave 
to  go  quite  so  Car  to  find  the  devils  to  fight  wtthas  the  eend  of  crea- 
tion neither;  yoult  find  them  nearer  to  home  than  you're  tthinkin 
on  some  o'  these  days,  you  may  depend.  But,  colonel,  ovr  people 
present  one  smooth,  unbroken  surface-nlo  you  seet-«-of  Abe. same 
uniform  materials,  which  is  aded  on  aU  ocer  alike  by  wm  trnpuke. 
It's  like  alake.  Well,  one  gust  o'  wind  sweeps  all  over  it,  and  puts 
all  in  agitation,  and  makes  the  waters  look  angry  and  dangerous— 
(and  shaller-waters  makes  the  ugliest  seas  always).  Wellf  as  soon 
MM  the  squall  is  over,  whata'most  a  beautiful  pitchin  aud  heavin  there 
is  tor  a  while,  and  then  down.it  all  comes  as  calm  and  as  stagnant 
and  tiresome  as  you  please.    That's  our  case. 

There  is'nothin  to  check  popular  commotion  here,  nothin  to  in- 
fluence it  for  good,  but  much  to  influence  it  for  evil.  Tbareis  one 
tone  and  one  key  here ;  strike  the  octaves.wbere  you  like»  and  when 
you  like,  and  they  all  accord. 

The  press  can  lash  us  up  to  a  fury  here  in  two  twos  any  flay,  be- 
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cause  a  chord  struck  at  Maine  vibrates  in  Florida,  and  when  once 
Toused,and  our  dander  fairly  up,  where  arc  the  bodies  abovo  all  this 
commotion,  that  can  soften,  moderate,  control,  or  even  influence  it? 
The  law,  we  see,  is  too  feeble ;  people  disregard  it ;  the  clergy  can't, 
for  if  they  dare  to  disagree  with  their  flocks,  their  flocks  drive  'em 
out  of  the  pastur*  in  little  less  than  half  no  time ;  the  legislators  can't, 
for  they  are  parts  of  the  same  turbid  water  themselves ;  the  presi- 
dent can't,  for  he  is  nothin  but  a  heap  of  froth  thrown  up  by  con- 
flictin  eddies  at  the  central  point,  and  floats  with  the  stream  that 
generated  him.  He  has  no  motion  of  himself,  no  locomotive  power. 
It  ain't  the  drift-log  that  directs  the  river  to  the  sea,  but  the  river  that 
carries  the  drift-log  on  its  back.  Now  in  England,  a  lyin,  agitatin, 
wicked  press,  demagogues  and  political  jugglers,  and  them  sort  o* 
cattle,  finds  a  check  in  the  Executive,  the  great,  the  larned,  the 
virtuous,  the  prudent,  and  the  well-established  nobility,  church,  and 
gentry.  It  can't  deceive  them,  they  are  too  well  informed  ; — it  can't 
agitate  them,  for  they  don't  act  from  impulse,  but  from  reason.  It 
can't  overturn  'em,  for  they  are  too  strong.  Nothin  can  move  so 
many  diflerent  bodies  but  somethin  genumne  and  good,  somethin 
that  comes  recommended  by  common  sense  for  the  public  weal  by 
its  intrinsic  excellence.  Then  the  clergy  bless  it,  the  nobles  sanc- 
tion it,  and  the  king  executes  it.  It's  a  well^onstructed  piece  o' 
machinery  that,  colonel,  and  I  hope  they  won't  go  adabblin  too 
much  with  it,^ — there  8  nothin  like  ieavin  alT 8  well  alone, 

I'll  suppose  a  case  now : — If  the  French  in  Canada  were  to  rebel 
— as  they  will,  like  that  priest  that  walked  on  crutches  till  they 
elected  him  Pope,  and  when  he  got  into  the  chair  he  up  crutches  and 
let  'em  fly  at  the  heads  of  the  cardinals,  and  told  'em  to  clear  out, 
or  he'd  kick  'em  out,— they'll  rebel  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  alone, 
for  the  British  have  made  'em  a  French  colony  instead  of  an  English 
one,  and  then  they'll  throw  away  their  crutches.  If  they  do  rebel, 
see  if  our  people  don't  go  to  war,  tho'  the  government  is  to  peace. 
They'll  do  gist  as  they  please,  and  nothin  can  stop  'em.  What  do 
they  care  for  a  President's  proclamation,  or  a  marshal's  advertise- 
ments? they'd  lynch  one,  or  tar  and  feather  the  other  of  those  chaps 
as  quick  as  wink,  if  they  dared  to  stand  in  the  way  one  minit.  No; 
we  want  the  influence  of  an  independant  united  clergy-— of  a  gentry, 
of  an  upper  class,  of  a  permanent  one  too, — of  a  somethin  or  another^ 
in  short,  we  hav'n't  got,  and  I  fear  never  will  get.  What  Uttle 
check  we  had  in  Washington's  time  is  now  lost;  our  senate  has  de- 
generated into  a  mere  second  house  of  representatives ;  our  legislators 
are  nothin  but  speakin  trumpets  for  the  mobs  outside  to  yell  and  howl 
thro.  The  British  Government  is  like  its  oak ;  it  has  its  roots  spread 
out  far  and  wide,  and  is  supported  and  nourished  on  all  sides,  besides 
its  tap-roots  that  run  right  straight  down  into  the  ground — (for  all 
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hard-wood  trees  have  tap-roots,  you  know) .  Well,  when  a  popular 
Morm  comes,  it  bends  to  the  blast,  do  you  see?  till  its  fury  is  spent ; 
— ^it  gets  a  few  leaves  shook  down,  and  perhaps  a  rotten  branch  or 
two  twisted  off;  but  when  the  storm  is  o*er  there  it  is  ag*in  bolt  up- 
right— as  straight  and  as  stiff  as  a  poker.  But  our  government  is  like 
one  of  our  forest  trees, — all  top  and  no  branches,  or  downward  roots, 
but  a  long,  slim  stalk,  with  a  broom-«-head,  fed  by  a  few  superficial 
fibres,  the  air  and  the  rain ;  and  when  the  popular  gust  comes  it 
blows  it  right  over, — a  great,  onwieldy  windfall,  smashin  all  afore 
it,  and  breakin  itself  all  up  to  pieces.  It's  too  holler  and  knotty  to 
saw  or  to  split,  or  to  rip,  and  too  shaky  to  plane,  or  to  do  anythin 
with — all  its  strength  lies  in  growin  close  alongside  of  others ;  but  it 
grows  too  quick,  and  too  thick,  to  be  strong.  It  has  no  intrinsic 
strength; — some  folks  to  England  ain't  up  to  this  themselves,  and 
raelly  talk  like  fools.  They  talk  as  if  they  w.ere  in  a  republic  Instead 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  If  ever  they  Tget  upsot,  mark  my  words, 
colonel,  the  squall  won't  come  out  of  royalty,  aristocracy,  or  prelacy, 
but  out  o'  democracy,— and  a  plaguy  squally  sea  democracy  is,  I  tell 
you  :  wind  gets  up  in  a  minit;  you  can't  show  a  rag  of  sail  to  it,  and 
if  you  don't  keep  a  bright  look-out,  and  shorten  sail  in  time,  you're 
wrecked  or  swamped  afore  you  know  where  you  be.  I'd  rather  live 
ooder  an  absolute  monarch  any  day  than  in  a  democracy,  for  one 
tyrant  is  better  nor  a  thousand ;  oppression  is  better  nor  anarchy,  and 
hard  law  better  nor  no  law  at  all.  Minister,  says  father  (and  he  put 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  rose  up  slowly,  till  he  stretched  himself 
all  out),  I  have  sot  here  and  heerd  more  abuse  of  our  great  nation, 
and  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  from  you  this  ev'nin,  than  I 
ever  thought  I  could  have  taken  from  any  livin  soul  breathin ;  it's 
more  than  I  can  cleverly  swaller,  or  disgest  either,  I  tell  yau. 

Now,  sir,  says  he,  and  he  brought  his  two  heels  close  together,  and 
taking  hold  of  his  coat-tail  with  his  left  hand,  brought  his  right  hand 
slowly  round  to  it,  and  then  lifted  it  gradually  up  as  if  he  was  drawin 
out  a  sword, — and  now,  sir,  said  he,  makin  a  lounge  into  the  air 
with  his  arm, — now,  sir,  if  you  were  not  a  clergyman,  you  should 
answer  it  to  me  with  your  life— you  should,  I  snore.  Its  nothin 
but  your  cloth  protects  you,  and  an  old  friendship  that  has  subsisted 
atween  us  for  many  years.  You  revolutionary  heroes,  colonel,  says 
minister,  smilin,  are  covered  with  too  much  glory  to  require  any  aid 
from  private  quarrels :  put  up  your  sword,  colonel,  put  it  up,  my 
good  friend,  and  let  us  see  how  the  cyder  is.  I  have  talked  so  much 
my  mouth  feels  considerably  rusty  about  the  hinges,  1  vow.  I  guess 
we  had,  says  father,  quite  mollified  by  that  are  little  revolutionary 
hero, — and  I  will  sheathe  it ;  and  he  went  thro  the  form  of  putting 
a  sword  into  the  scabbard,  and  fetched  his  two  hands  together  with 
a  click  that  sounded  amazinly  like  the  rael  thing.    Fill  your  glass, 
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colonel,  says  miaister,  fill  your  glass,  and  I  will  give  you  a  toasf  :-^ 
May  our  government  never  degenerate  into  a  mob,  nor  our  moh$ 
gronf  strong  enough  to  become  our  government . 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE  CONFESSIOlfS  OF  A  DEPOSED  SINISTER. 

Since  I  parted  with  you,  squire,  at  Windsor,  last  fall,  Fve  been  to 
home.  There's  been  an  awful  smash  among  the  banks  in  the  Slates, 
-—they've  been  blowed  over,  and  snapped  off,  and  torn  up  by  the 
roots  like  the  pines  to  the  southward  in  a  tornado : — awful  work,  you 
may  depend.  Everything  prostrated  as  flat  as  if  it  had  been  chopped 
with  an  axe  for  the  fire;  it's  the  most  dismal  sight  I  ever  beheld. 
Shortly  after  I  left  you  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hopewell,  atellin  of 
me  there  was  a  storm  abrewin,  and  advisin  of  me  to  come  to  home 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  see  arter  my  stock  in  the  Slickville  bank,  for 
they  were  carryin  too  much  sail,  and  he  was  e'en  a'most  certain  it 
would  capsize  when  the  squall  struck  it.  Well,  I  rode  night  and 
day ;  I  nearly  killed  old  Clay  and  myself  too  (I  left  the  old  horse  to 
St.  John's] ;  but  I  got  there  in  time,  sold  out  my  shares,  and  gist 
secured  myself,  when  it  failed  tetotally, — it  won't  pay  five  cents  to 
the  dollar;  a  total  wrack,  stock  and  fluke.  Poor  old  minister,  he  is 
nearly  used  up ;  he  is  small  potatoes  now,  and  few  in  a  hill.  It  made 
me  feel  quite  streaked  to  see  him,  for  he  is  a  rael  good  man,  a  genu- 
99t»^  primitive  Christian,  and  one  of  the.  old  school.  Why,  Sam, 
said  he,  how  do  you  do,  my  boy?  The  sight  of  you  is  actilly  good 
for  sore  eyes.  Oh  1  I  am  ghd  to  see  you  once  more  afore  I  go;  it 
does  megood— ithappifies  me,  it  does,  1  vow — for  you  always  seemed 
kind  o'  nateral  to  me.  I  didn't  think  I  should  ever  take  any  interest 
in  anything  ag'in ; — but  I  must  have  a  talk  with  you-^it  will  do  me 
good— it  revives  me.  And  now,  Sam,  said  he,  open  that  are  cup- 
board there,  and  take  that  big  key  off  the  nail  on  the  right  hand  side 
— it's  the  key  of  the  cellar;  and  go  to  the  north  bin,  and  bringiip  a 
bottle  of  the  old  genunnne  cider — it  will  refresh  you  arter  your  b* 
tigue ;  and  give  me  my  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  we  will  have  a  talk,  as 
we  used  to  do  in  old  times. 

Well,  says  I,  when  I  returned  and  uncorked  the  bottle, — ^minisfer, 
says  I,  it's  no  use  in  atalkin, — and  I  took  a  heavy  pull  at  the  cider — 
it's  no  use  atalkin,  but  there's  nothin  like  that  among  the  Blue-noses, 
anyhow.  I  l^lieve  you  might  stump  the  unirarse  for  cider— /Ao/ 
caps  all — it's  super-excellent — that's  a  fact. 

I  shall  stump  out  of  the  univarse  soon,  Sam,  said  he;  Fm  e'eo 
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almost  done;  my  body  is  worn  out,  and  my  spirits  are  none  of  the 
best  now, — Vm  a  lone  man.  The  old  men  are  droppin  off  fast  into 
the  grave,  and  the  young  men  are  troopin  off  fast  to  the  far  West; 
and  Slickville  don*t  seem  the  same  place  to  me  it  used  to  do  no  more. 
Tm  well  stricken  in  years  now ;  my  life  stretches  over  a  considerable 
space  of  the  colony  time,  and  over  all  our  republic :  my  race  is  run, 
my  lamp  is  out,  and  I  am  ready  to  go.  I  often  say.  Lord,  now  let- 
test  thou  thy  sarvant  depart  in  peace.  Next  birthday,  if  the  Lord 
spares  me  to  see  it,  I  shall  be  ninety-five  years  old.  Well,  says  I, 
minister,  you've  seen  great  changes  in  your  time,  that's  sartain  ; 
baven*t  we  grown  cruel  fast  ?  There  ain't  such  a  nation  as  ourn  p'rhaps 
atween  the  poles,  gist  at  this  present  time.  We  are  a'most  through 
to  the  Pacific,  and  spreadin  all  over  this  great  Continent;  and  our 
flag  floats  over  every  part  of  the  world.  Our  free  and  enlightened 
people  do  present  a*most  a  glorious  spectacle— that's  a  fact.  Well, 
be  sot  still  and  said  nothin ;  but  takin  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  ho 
let  go  a  great  long  puff  of  smoke,  and  then  replaced  his  pipe  ag'in, 
and  arter  a  space,  says  he.  Well,  Sam,  what  of  all  that?  Why, 
said  I,  minister,  you  remind  me  of  Joab  Hunter;  he  whipped  every 
one  that  darst  try  him,  both  in  Slickville  and  its  vicinity;  and  then 
he  sot  down  and  cried  like  a  child,  'cause  folks  were  afeerd  of  him, 
and  none  on  'em  would  fight  him. 

It's  a  law  o'  natur*,  Sam,  said  he,  that  things  that  grow  too  fast, 
and  grow  too  big,  go  to  decay  soon.  I  am  afeerd  we  shall  be  rotten 
afore  we  are  ripe.  Precosity  ain't  a  good  sign  in  anything.  A  boy 
that  outgrows  his  strength,  is  seldom  healthy:  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders  is  plaguy  apt  to  find  afore  long  the  shoulders  too  old  and 
weak  for  the  head.  I  am  too  aged  a  man  to  be  led  away  by  names 
— too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  by  chaff.  Tinsel  and  glitter  don't  de- 
ceive me  into  a  belief  that  they  are  solid,  genu?z^^  metals.  Our  eagle 
that  we  chose  for  our  emblem,  is  a  fine  bird,  and  an  aspirin  bird ;  but 
he  is  a  Inrd  of  prey  ^  Sam^^-^too  fond  qfhlood, — too  prone  to  pounce 
on  the  weak  and  unwary,  I  don't  like  to  see  him  hoverin  over 
Texas  and  Canada  so  much.  Our  flag  that  you  talk  of  is  a  good  flag; 
but  them  stripes,  are  they  prophetic  or  accidental?  Are  they  the 
stripes  of  the  slaves  risin  up  to  humble  our  pride  by  exhibitin  our 
shame  on  our  banner?  Or  what  do  they  mean  ?  Freedom,  what  is 
it?  We  boast  of  freedom ;  tell  me  what  freedom  is?  Is  it  having 
no  king  and  no  nobles?  Then  we  are  sartainly  free.  But  is  that 
freedom  ?  Is  it  in  havin  no  established  religion?  Then  we  are  free 
enough,  gracious  knows.  Is  it  in  bavin  no  hereditary  government, 
or  vigorous  executive?    Then  we  are  free,  beyond  all  doubt. 

Yes,  we  know  what  we  are  atalkin  about;  we  are  wise  in  our  ge- 
neration, wiser  than  the  children  of  light — ^we  are  as  free  as  the  air 
of  heaven.    What  that  air  is,  p'raps  they  know  who  talk  of  it  so 
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flippantly  and  so  glibly ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  free  to  all  coiners  as  oar 
country  is.  Bat  what  is  freedom  ?  My  little  grandson,  little  Sammy 
( I  had  him  named  arter  you,  Sam),  told  me  yesterday  I  was  behind 
the  enlightenment  of  the  age ;  perhaps  you,  who  are  ahead  of  it,  will 
answer  me.  What  is  freedom  ?  A  colt  is  free, — he  is  unrestrained, 
— he  acknowledges  no  master; — no  law,  but  the  law  of  natur'.  A 
man  ro«y  get  bis  brains  kicked  out  among  wild  horses,  but  still  they 
are  free.  Is  our  freedom  like  that  of  the  wild  horse  or  the  wild  ass? 
-^If  not,  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  in  the  right  of  openly  preaching  infidelity  ? 
Is  it  in  a  licentious  press  ?  Is  it  in  the  outpourings  of  popular  spirits  ? 
Is  it  in  the  absence  of  all  subordination,  or  the  insufficiency  of  all  legal 
or  moral  restraint?  I  will  define  it.  It  is  that  happy  condition  of 
mankind  where  people  are  assembled  in  a  community;  whete  there 
is  no  governpient,  no  law,  and  no  religion,  but  such  as  are  imposed 
from  day  to  day  by  a  mob  of  freemen.     That  is  freedom. 

Why,  minister,  said  I,  what  on  airth  ails  you,  to  make  you  talk 
arter  that  fashion  ?  If  you  had  abin  drinkin  any  of  that  are  old  cider, 
I  do  think  I  should  have  believed  it  had  got  into  your  brain,  for  ifs 
pretty  considerable  stiff  that,  and  tarnation  heady.  How  can  you  go 
for  to  say  we  have  no  government,  no  law,  an^d  no  religion,  when^it*s 
ginerally  allowed  we  are  the  most  free  and  enlightened  people  on  the 
face  of  the  airth  ? — I  didn't  say  thaU  Sam ;  I  was  definin  freedom  in 
its  general  acceptation.  We  hate  got  a  government  somewiiere,  if 
folks  could  only  find  it.  When  they  sarched  for  it  at  Texas,  they 
said  it  was  to  Canady  lines ;  and  when  they  got  to  Ganady  lines  to  seek 
it,  they  say  it  is  gone  to  the  Seminole  war;  and  when ihey get  there, 
they'll  tell  'em  they've  been  lookin  for  it ;  but  it  hasn't  arrived  yet, 
and  they,  wish  to  gracious  it  would  make  haste  andcome,  for  if  it  wor 
there,  three  thousand  Injians  couldn't  beat  us  three  years  tunnin, 
and  defy  us  yet.  We've  got  law  too;  and  when  the  judges  go  on 
the  circuit,  the  mob  holds  its  courts,  and  keeps  the  peace. — Whose 
commission  does  the  mob  hold? — The  people's  commission.  And 
whose  commission  does  the  supreme  judge  hold? — The  President's. 
Which  is  at  the  top  of  the  pot  then?  Can  the  judges  puni»h  the  mob? 
— No;  but  the  mob  can  punish  the  judges.  Which  is  the  supreme 
court,  then ?  No ;  we  have  law.  Yes,  said  I,  and  the  prophets  too; 
for  if  you  ain't  a  prophet  of  evil,  it's  a  pity.  I  fairly  felt  ryled,  for  if 
there  is  a  thing  that  raises  my  dander,  and  puts  my  Ebenezer  up,  it 
is  to  hear  a  man  say  anything  ag'in  the  glorious  institutions  of  our 
•great,  splendid  country. 

•There  you  go  ag'in,  said  he ;  you  don't  know  what  you  are  atalkin 
about;  a  prophet  tised  to  be  a  person  who  foretold  future  events  to 
«ome.  What  they  be  now  in  Webster's  new  dictionary,  I  don't 
know ;  but  I  guess  tliey  now  be  those  who  foretell  things  arter  they 
happen.     I  warn't  aprophesyin — I  was  speakin  of  things  afore  my 
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«yes.  Your  ideas  of  prophets  are  about  as  clear  as  your  ideas  of  free- 
dom. Yes,  we*vo  got  law,  and  written  law  too,  as  well  as  written 
constitutions — (for  we  despise  that  onwritten  law,  the  common  law 
of  the  ignorant  British ;  we  despise  it  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  of  the 
age  of  darkness  and  fable)— and  as  soon  as  our  cases  that  are  tried 
afore  the  mob  courts  are  collected  and  reported  by  some  of  our  emi- 
nent mob  orators,  these  state  trials  will  have  great  authority.  They'll 
be  quoted  to  England  with  great  respect,  I  know ;  for  they've  got  ora* 
tors  of  the  same  breed  there  too, — the  same  gentle,  mild,  Christian- 
Itke  philanthropists.  Pity  you  hadn't  sported  that  kind  of  doctrine, 
says  I,  minister,  afore  our  glorious  revolution.  The  British  would 
have  made  a  bishop  of  you,  or  a  Canter  Berry,  or  whatever  they  call- 
their  Protestant  pope.  Yes,  you  might  have  had  the  canon  law  and 
the  tythe  law  enforced  with  the  baggonet  law.  Abusin  the  British 
don't  help  us,  Sam.  !  am  not  t?ieir  advocate,  but  the  advocate  for 
law,  just  and  equal  law,  impartially  administered,  voluntarily  obeyed, 
and,  when  infringed,  diily  enforced.  Yes,  we  have  religion,  too,  from 
the  strict  good  old  platform,  through  every  variety  and  shade  of  tinker, 
mormonite,  and  mountebank,  down  to  the  infidel, — men  who  preach 
peace  and  good  will,  but  who  fight  and  hate  each  other  like  the  devil. 
Idolatry  like  ourn  you  won't  find  even  among  the  heathen.  We  are 
image  worshippers :  we  have  two  images.  There's  the  golden  image, . 
whfch  all  men  worship  here,  and  the  American  image.  The  Ame- 
rican image !  said  I ;  do  tell :  what  on  airth  is  that?  I  do  believe  in 
my  heart,  minister,  that  you  have  taken  leave  of  your  senses.  What 
onder  the  sun  is  the  American  image?  An  image  of  perfection,  Sam, 
said  he ;  fine  phrenological  head — high  forehead — noble  countenance 
—intelligent  face — limbs  Herculean,  but  well  proportioned — grace- 
ful attitude — ^a  figure  of  great  elegance  and  beauty,— the  personifica- 
tion of  everything  that  is  great  and  good, — that  is  the  American 
imag^;— ^^  we  set  up  and  admire,  and  everybody  thinks  it  is  an 
image  of  himself.  Oh!  it  is  humiliatin,  it  is  degradin ;  but  we  are  all 
brought  up  to  this  idolatry  from  our  cradle :  we  are  taught  first  to 
worship  gold,  and  then  to  idolize  ourselves. 

Yes,  we  have  a  government,  have  a  law,  and  have  a  religion, — 
and  a  precious  government,  law,  and  religion  it  is.  I  was  once  led 
to  believe  we  had  made  a  great  discovery,  and  were  tryin  a  great  ex- 
periment in  the  art  of  self-government,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  ourselves.  Oh,  delusion  of  delusions  l-»It  had  been  tried 
before  and  signally  failed,  and  tried  on  our  own  ground  too,  and  under 
our  own  eyes.  We  are  copies  and  not  originals — base  imitators. 
When  he  got  this  far,  I  seed  how  it  was— he  was  delirious,  poor  old 
gentleman ;  the  sight  of  me  was  too  much  for  him;  his  narves  was 
^cited,  and  he  was  aravin ;  his  face  was  flushed,  his  eye  glared,  and 
looked  quitQ  wild-like.     It  touched  me  to  the  heart,  for  I  loved  him 
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like  a  father,  and  his  intellects  were  of  the  first  order  afore  old  age, 
like  a  cloud,  had  overshadowed  *em.  I  thought  I  should  have  boo« 
hooed  right  out.  So,  instead  of  contradictin  him,  I  humoured  him. 
Where  was  it  tried,  minister?  said  I ;  who  had  the  honour  afore  usT 
for  let  us  give  the  credit  where  it  is  duow  The  North  American  In- 
dians, said  he,  had  tried  it  afore  in  all  its  parts.  They  bad  no  king, 
BO  nobles,  no  privileged  class,  no  established  religion.  Their  mobs 
made  laws,  Lynch  law  too,  for  they  had  burned  people  before  the 
citizens  at  Mobile  were  ever  born,  or  were  even  thought  on,  and 
invaded  also  other  folk's  territory  by  stealth,  and  then  kept  posses- 
sion. They,  too,  elected  their  presidents,  and  other  officers,  and  did 
all  and  everything  we  do.  They,  too,  had  their  federal  government 
of  independent  states,  and  their  congress  and  solemn-Jookin  boastin 
orators.  They,  too,  had  their  long  knives  as  well  as  Arkansa*s  folks 
have,  and  were  as  fond  of  blood.  And  where  are  they  now  ?  Where 
is  their  great  experiment?-^their  great  spectacle  of  a  people  governin 
themselves?  Gone!  where  ourn  will  go;  gone  with  the  years  that 
are  fled,  never  to  return  I  Oh,  Sam|  Sam !  my  heart  is  sick  within 
me.  Where  now  is  our  beautiful  republic  bequeathed  to  us  by  Wash- 
ington, and  the  sages  and  heroes  of  the  revolution?  Overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  by  the  mighty  waters  of  democracy.  Nothing  is  now 
left  but  a  dreary  waste  of  angry  waters,  moved  and  excited  by  every 
wind  that  blows,  and  agitated  by  every  conflictin  current,  onsalS  to 
aavigate,  fearful  even  to  look  upon. 

This  is  too  excitin  a  subject,  said  I,  minister,  and  admits  of  a  great 
deal  bein  said  on  both  sides.  It  ain't  worth  our  while  to  get  warm 
on  it.  As  for  an  established  church,  said  I,  you  know  what  a  hubbub 
they  make  in  England  to  get  clear  of  that  are.  I  don't  think  we  need 
envy  'em,  unless  the^^'U  establish  our  platform.  If  they  did  that^ 
said  I,  and  I  looked  up  and  winked,  I  don't  know  as  I  wouldn't  vote 
for  it  myself.  Sam,  said  he,  we  are  agoin  to  have  an  established 
church;  it  may  be  a  very  good  church,  and  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
many  we  have;  but  still  it  ain't  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims.  What 
church,  said  I,  minister?  Why,  said  he,  the  Catholic  Church ;  be- 
lore  long  it  will  be  the  established  Church  of  the  United  States.  Poor 
old  man,  only  think  of  his  getting  such  a  freak  as  that  are  in  his 
head ;  it  was  melancholy  to  hear  him  talk  such  nonsense,  warn't  it? 
What  makes  you  think  so?  said  I.  Why,  said  he,  Sam,  the  majority 
here  do  everything.  The  majority  voted  at  first  against  an  esta- 
blishment; a  majority  may  at  last  vote  for  it;  the  voipe  of  the  ma«* 
jority  is  law.  Now  the  Catholics  are  fast  gaining  a  numerical  majority. 
Don't  you  believe  census  or  other  tables?  ,  I  know  it,  and  I  could  ea- 
sily correct  the  errors  of  the  census. 

They  gain  constantly, — they  gain  more  by  emigration,  more  by 
natural  inorease  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  more  by  intermar-^ 
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liagM,  adoption,  and  cooTertioD,  than  the  Protestants.  With  their 
exclusive  views  of  salvation,  and  peculiar  tenets,-^as  seen  as  they 
have  th^  majority  this  becomes  a  Catholic  country,  with  a  Catholic 
government,  with  the  Catholic  religion  established  by  law.  Is  this 
a  greai  change ?  A  greater  cluinge  has  taken  place  among  the  British, 
tbe-Medesand  Persians  of  Europe,  the  nolumus  leges  mutari  people. 
What  then  will  the  natural  order  and  progress  of  events  now  in  train 
here  not  produce  ?  I  only  speak  of  this ;— I  don't  dread  it ;  I  hope, 
and  trust,  and  pray  that  it  may  be  so ;  not  because  I  think  them 
right,  for  I  don't,  but  because  they  are  a  Christian  church,  an  old 
church,  a  consistent  church,  and  because  it  is  a  church,  and  any  sect 
is  better  than  the  substitution  of  a  cold  speculative  philosophy  for  re- 
ligion, as  we  too  frequently  see  among  us.  We  iare  too  greedy  to  be 
moral,  too  self-sufficient  to  be  pious,  and  too  independent  to  be  reli- 
gious. United  under  one  head,  and  obedient  to  that  head,  with  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  the  whole  catholic  world,  what  can  they  not 
achieve?  ,  Yes,  it  is  the  only  cure  that  time  and  a  kind  and  merciful 
Providence  has  in  store  for  us.     JTe  shall  he  a  CcUhoUc  countty. 

Sam,  my  heart  is  broken!— ^my  last  tie  is  severed,  and  I  am  now 
descendin  to  the  grave  full  of  years  and  full  of  sorrows  I  I  have  re- 
ceived my  dismissal ;  my  elders  have  waited  upon  me  with  the  appal- 
liii  information  that  they  have  given  a  call  to  a  Unitarian,  and  have 
no  further  need  of  my  services.  My  labours,  Sam,  were  not  worth 
having, — ^that's  a  fact:  I  am  now  old,  gray-headed,  and  infirm,  and 
worn  out  in  the  service  of  my  Master.  It  was  time  for  me  to  retire. 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est.  (I  hope  you  hav'n't  forgot  what  little  Latin 
you  had,  Sam.)  I  do  not  blame  them  for  that : — but  a  Unitarian  in 
my  pulpit  1  It  has  killed  me— I  cannot  survive  it ;  and  he  cried  like 
a  child.  I  looked  on  'em,  said  he,  as  my  children-r-I  loved  'em  as  my 
own — taught  'em  their  infant  prayers, — I  led  'em  to  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  I  fed  'em  with  the  bread  of  Ufa,  encouraged  them  when  they 
was  right,  reproved  *em  when  they  was  wrong,  and  watched  over 
'em  always.  Where  is  now  my  flock?  and  what  account  shall  I  give 
of  the  shepherd?  Oh,  Sam,  willingly  would  I  offer  up  my  life  for 
'em  as  a  sacrifice,  but  it  may  not  be.  My  poor  flock,  my  dear  child- 
ren, my  lost  sheep,  that  I  should  have  lived  to  have  seen  this  day  I 
*— and  be  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  moaned  bitterly. 

Poor  old  gentleman,  it  had  been  too  much  for  him;  it  was  evident 
that  it  had  afibcted  his  head  as  well  as  his  heart.  And  this  I  will 
say,  that  a  better  head  and  a  better  heart  there  ain't  this  day  in  the 
United  States  of  America  than  minister  Joshua  Hopewell's,  of 
Slickville.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  bo  affectionately  of  him, 
said  I.  It  shows  there  are  good  and  warm  hearts  in  Slickville  be^ 
sides  his ;  but  do  you  really  think  he  was  delirious?  No  doubt  in  the 
world  on  it,  said  he.    If  you  had  aseen  him  and  heerd  him,  you 
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would  have  felt  that  his  troubles  had  swompified  him.  It  was  gone 
goose  with  him, — that's  a  fact.  That  he  spoke  under  the  influence 
of  excited  feelings,  I  replied,  and  with  a  heart  filled  with  grief  and 
indignation,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  I  see  no  evidence  of  deli-* 
rium;  on  the  contrary,  his  remarks  strike  me  as  most  eloquent  and 
original.  They  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  me,  and  I  shall 
long  remember  the  confessions  of  a  deposed  minister.^ 
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CANADIAN  POLITICS. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Clare,  a  township  wholly  settled  by 
descendants  of  the  Arcadian  French.  The  moment  you  pass  the 
bridge  at  Scissiboo,  you  become  sensible  that  you  are  in  a  foreign 
country.  And  here  I  must  enter  my  protest  against  that  American 
custom  of  changing  the  old  and  appropriate  naiiies  of  places,  for  the 
new  and  inappropriate  ones  of  Europe.  Scissiboo  is  the  Indian  name 
of  this  long  and  beautiful  river,  and  signifies  the  great  deep,  and 
should  have  been  retained,  not  merely  because  it  was  its  proper 
name,  but  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  its  legends,  and,  above  all, 
because  the  river  had  a  name,  which  the  minor  streams  of  the  pro- 
vince  have  not.  A  country,  in  my  opinion,  is  robbed  of  half  of  its 
charms  when  its  streams,  like  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  have  no  other 
namiss  than  those  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  thro'  which  they 
pass,  and  change  them  as  often  as  the  soil  changes  owners.  Scissi- 
boo sounded  too  savage  and  uncouth  in  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  they  changed  it  to  Weymouth,  but  they  must  excuse  me  for 
adopting  the  old  reading. 

I  am  no  democrat;  I  like  old  names  and  the  traditions  belonging 
to  them,  I  am  no  friend  to  novelties.  There  has  been  a  re-action 
in  Upper  Canada.  The  movement  party  in  that  colony,  with  great 
form  and  ceremony,  conferred  the  name  of  Little  York  upon  the  ca- 
pital of  the  colony;  but  the  Conservatives  have  adopted  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  and  with  equal  taste  and  good  feeling  have  restored 
the  name  of  Toronto.  I  hope  to  see  the  same  restoration  at  Scissi- 
boo, at  Tatam-agouche,  and  other  places  where  the  spoiler  has  been. 

Thereissomethingveryinterestingin  these  Arcadians.  They  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  those  who  made  the  first  efiective  settte- 
ment  in  North  America,  in  1606,  under  De  Honts,  and  have  re- 
tained to  this  day  the  dress,  customs,  language,  and  religion  of  their 
ancestors.    They  are  a  peaceable,  contented,  and  happy  people;  an4 
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havo  escaped  the  temptations  of  English  agitators,  French  atheists, 
and  domestic  demagogues. 

I  have  often  been  amazed,  said  the  Glockmaker,  when  travelling 
among  the  Canadians,  to  see  what  curious  critters  they  be.  They 
leave  themarketin  to  the  women,  and  their  business  to  their  notaries, 
the  care  of  their  souls  to  their  priests,  and  of  their  bodies  to  their 
doctors,  and  resarve  only  frolickin,  dancin,  singin,  fidlin,  and  gas- 
conadin  to  themselves.  They  areas  merry  as  crickets,  and  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long.  They  don't  care  a  straw  how  Ihe  world  jogs, 
who's  up  or  who*s  down,  who  reigns  or  who  is  deposed.  Ask  'em 
who  is  King,  and  they  believe  Papinor  is ;  who  is  Pope,  and  they  be- 
lieve their  bishop  is;  who  is  the  best  oil  in  the  world,  and  they  be* 
lieve  Mount-'Sheer  Chatter-box  Habitan  is.  How  is  it  then,  said  I, 
they  are  just  on  the  eve  of  rebellion  ?  If  they  are  so  contented  and 
happy  as  you  represent  them,  what  can  induce  them  to  involve 
the  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  voluntarily  incur 
the  penalties  of  treason  and  the  miseries  of  a  revolution  ? 

Because,  said  he,  they  are  gist  what  I  have  described  them  to  be 
—because  they  don't  know  nothin.  They  are  as  weak  as  Taunton 
water,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  .that  won't  even  run  down  hill. 
They  won't  do  nothin  but  gist  as  they  are  bid.  Their  notaries  and 
doctors  tell  'em, — them  sacra  diabola  foutera  English  are  agoin,  by 
and  bye,  to  ship  'em  out  o'  the  country ;  and  in  the  mean  time  rob 
'em,  plunder  'em,  and  tax  'em  ;*-rhang  their  priests,  seize  their  galls, 
and  play  hell  and  Tommy  with  them,  and  all  because  they  speak 
French.  Hay  beang,  says  Habitan,  up  and  at  them  then,  and  let  'em 
have  it  I  But  how  can  we  manage  all  them  redcoats?  Oh  1  says  their 
leaders,  old  France  will  send  a  fleet  and  sodgers,  and  Yankies  will 
send  an  army.  Yankies  very  fond  of  us,— -all  larnin  French  apur- 
pose;^very  fond  of  Catholics  too,  all  thro*  New  England;— great 
friend  of  ourn,-**hate  English  like  the  diable.  Allong  dong,  then, 
they  say ;  up  and  cut  their  throats  1  and  when  winter  comes,  burn  'em 
«p,— hang  'em  up, — use  'em  up !  One  grand  French  nation  we  shall 
have  here  then ;  all  French,  and  no  sacra  English. 

But  do  they  really  talk  such  nonsense  to  them  as  that ,  or  are  they 
such  fools  to  believe  it?  Fact,  I  assure  you;  they  are  so  ignorant 
they  believe  it  all,  and  will  believe  anything  they  tell  'em.  It  is  a 
comfortable  ignorance  they  are  in  too,  for  they  are  actilly  the  happiest 
critters  on  the  face  of  the  airth,— but  then  it  is  a  dangerous  ignorance, 
for  it  is  so  easily  imposed  upon.  I  had  been  always  led  to  believe,  I 
said,  that  it  was  ia  great  constitutional  question  that  was  at  stake, — 
the  right  to  stop  the  supplies;  and  from  hearing  there  were  so  many 
speculative  and  theoretical  points  of  dispute  between  them  and  the 
English,  as  to  the  machinery  of  the  local  government,  I  thought  they 
were  at  least  an  enlightened  people,  and  one  that,  feeling  they  had 
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rigbts,  were  determined  to  maintain  those  rights  at  all  haJEardg. 
Oh,  dear,  said  the  Clockmaker,  where  have  you  been  all  your  born 
days,  not  to  know  better  nor  that?^  They  don't  know  nothin  about 
the  matter,  nor  don't  want  to.  Even  them  that  talk  abdut  thoae 
things  in  the  assembly,  don't  know  much  more ;  but  they  gist  know 
enough  to  ax  for  what  they  know  they  can't  get,  then  call  it  a  gricT- 
ance,  and  pick  a  quarrel  about  it.  Why,  they've  got  all  they 
want,  and  more  nor  they  could  have  under  us,  or  any  other  power 
on  the  face  of  the  airth  than  the  English,-^y,  more  than  they  could 
have  if  they  were  on  their  own  hook.  They  have  their  own  laws, — 
and  plaguy  queer,  old-fashioned  laws  they  are  too, — Old  Scratch 
himself  couldn't  understand  'em ;  their  parly-voo  language,  religion, 
old  customs  and  usages,  and  everything  else,  and  no  taxes  at  all. 

If  such  is  the  case,  whatmakes  their  leaders  discontented?  There 
must  be  something  wrong  somewhere,  when  there  is  so  much  disaf- 
fection? All  that  is  the  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word, 
said  the  Glockmaker,  i^r^n^^,-<-devil  a  thing  else  but  that — French. 
You  can't  make  an  Englishman  out  of  a  Frenchman,  any  more  than 
you  can  a  white  man  out  of  a  nigger;  if  the  skin  ain't  different,  the 
tongue  is.  But,  said  I,  though  you  cannot  make  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  you  can  make  the  Frenchman  change  his  language. 
Ay,  now  you  have  it,  I  guess,  said  he;  you've  struck  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  this  time.  The  reform  they  want  in  Canada  is  to  give  'em 
English  laws  and  English  language.  Make 'em  use  it  in  courts  and 
public  matters,  and  make  an  English  and  not  a  French  cdony  of  it; 
and  you  take  the  sting  out  o'  the  snake, — ^the  critter  becomes  harm- 
less. Them  doctors  pyson  'em.  Them  chaps  go  to  France,  get  in- 
oculated there  with  infidelity,  treason,  and  republicanism,  and  come 
out  and  spread  it  over  the  country  like  small-pox.  They  got  a  bad 
set  o'  doctors  in  a  gineral  way,  I  tell  you ;  and  when  rebellion  breaks 
out  there,  as  you'll  see  it  will  to  a  sartainty  by  and  by,  you'll  find 
them  doctors  leading  them  on  everywhere, — the  very  worst  fellers 
among  'em, — boys  of  the  glorious  July  days  to  Paris.  Well,  it  is  no 
use  atalkin,  squire,  about  it;  it  is  a  pity,  too,  to  see  the  poor  simple 
critters  so  imposed  upon  as  they  be,  for  they'll  catch  it,  if  they  do 
rebel,  to  a  sartainty.  Gist  as  sure  as  Papinor  takes  that  step  he  is 
done  for, — he's  a  refugee  in  six  weeks  in  the  States,  with  a  price  set 
on  his  head,  for  the  critter  won't  fight.  The  English  all  say  he 
wants  the  clear  grit— aint  got  the  stuff— -no ginger  in  him-— it's  all  talk. 

The  last  time  I  was  to  Montreal,  I  seed  a  good  deal  of  the  leaders 
of  the  French ;  they  were  very  civil  to  me,  and  bought  ever  so  many 
of  my  clocks, — they  said  they  liked  to  trade  with  their  American 
friends,  it  was  proper  to  keep  up  a  good  feelin  among  neighbours. 
There  was  one  Doctor  Jodrie  there,  a' most  everlastinly  at  my  hocis 
a  introducin  of  me  to  his  countrymen^  and  recommendin  them  to 
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trade  with  me.  Well,  I  went  to  his  shop  one  night,  and  when  he 
heerd  my  Yoice,  he  come  out  of  a  back  room,  and,  said  he,  walk  in 
here,  Moao^^heer  Slick,  I  want  you  for  one  particular  use ;  come 
along  with  me,  my  good  feller,  there  are  some  friends  here  atakln 
of  a  glass  o'  grog  along  with  me  and  a  pipe; — won't  you  join  us? 
Well,  aaid  I,  I  don't  care  if  I  do ;  I  won't  be  starched,  A  pipe  wouldn't 
be  amiss  gist  now,  says  I,  nor  a  glass  of  grog  neither;  so  in  I  went : 
but  my  mind  misgiyed  me  there  was  some  mischief  abrewin  in  there, 
as  I  seed  he  bolted  the  door  arter  him,  and  so  it  turned  out. 

The  room  was  full  of  chaps,  all  doctors,  and  notaries,  and  mem- 
bers of  assembly,  with  little  short  pipes  in  their  mouths,  achattin 
away  like  so  many  monkeys,  and  each  man  had  his  tumbler  o'  hot 
rum  and  water  afore  him  on  the  table.  Sons  o'  liberty,  says  he, 
here's  a  brother,  Mount*-sheer  Slick,  a  haul  o'  jaw  clockmaker. 
Well,  they  all  called  out.  Fire  Clockmaker  I  No,  says  I,  not  five  clock- 
makers,  btit  only  one;  and  hardly  trade  enough  for  him  nei^er,  I 
guess.  Well,  they  hawhawed  like  any  thing,  for  they  beat  all  natur 
for  larfin,  them  French.  Five  is  same  as  hurrah,  says  he, — ^long 
life  to  you !  Oh !  says  I,  I  onderstand  now.  No  fear  of  that  any 
how,  when  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  doctor.  Yankee  hit  him  hard  that 
time,  be  gar!  said  a  little  under-sized  parchment-skinned  lookin 
lawyer.  May  be  so,^  said  the  doctor ;  but  a  feller  would  stand  as  good 
a  chance  for  his  life  in  my  hands,  I  guess,  as  he  would  in  yourn,  if 
he  was  to  be  defended  in  court  by  you.  The  critters  all  yelled  right 
out  at  this  joke,  and  struck  the  table  with  their  fists  till  the  glasses 
all  rang  ag'in.  Bon,  bon,  says  they.  Says  the  doctor.  Don't  you 
understand  French,  Mr.  Slick?  No,  says  I,  not  one  word ;  I  wish 
fo  goodness  I  did  though,  for  I  find  it  very  awkward  sometimes 
atradin  without  it.  (I  always  said  so  when  I  was  axed  that  are 
question,  so  As  to  hear  what  was  agoin  on :  it  helped  me  in  my  busi- 
ness considerable.  I  could  always  tell  whether  they  actilly  wanted 
a  clock  or  not,  or  whether  they  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it :  they 
let  out  iU  their  secrets).  Would  you  like  to  see  a  bull-bait?  said 
be ;  we  are  goin  to  bait  a  bull  winter  arter  next, — grand  fun,  said 
be;  we'll  put  fire  to  his  tail, — stick  squibs  and  matches  into  his 
hide, — ^make  him  kick,  and  roar,  and  toss,  like  the  diable :  then  we'll 
put  the  dogs  on,  worry  him  so  Ipng  as  he  can  stand, — then,  tamn  him, 
kill  him,  skin  him,  and  throw  his  stinkin  carcass  to  the  dogs  and  de 
crows.  Yes,  said  the  other  fellers,  kill  him,  damn  him, — kill  him  I 
and  they  got  up  and  wa^ed  their  glasses  over  their  heads  ;^eath  to. 
the  beast  *  h  la  lantemef 

Says  one  of  them  in  French  to  the  doctor,  Prenny  garde, — are  you 
sore,  are  you  clear  he  is  not  English  ?  Oh,  sartain,  said  he  in  the 
^me  lingo;  he  is  a  Yankee  clockmakin,  cheatin  vagabond  from 
Boston,  or  thereabouts ;  but  we  must  court  him,  we  must  be  civil  to 
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tbem  if  we  expect  their  aid.  If  we  once  get  clear  o*  the  English  we 
will  soon  rid  ourselves  of  them  too.  They  are  chips  of  the  old 
block,  them  Yankees :  a  bad  breed  on  both  sides  o'  the  water.  Then 
tarnin  to  me,  says  he,  I  was  just  desirin  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Slick, 
to  drink  your  health,  and  that  of  the  United  States.  Thank  you, 
says  I,  I  believe  our  people  and  the  French  onderstand  each  other 
very  well ;  a  very  cUsinteristed  friendship  on  both  sides.  Oh,  sartain, 
says,  he,  aputlin  of  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  lookin  spooney.  One 
sentiment,  one  grand  sympathy  of  feelin,  one  real  amitty  yea. 
Your  health,  sir,  said  he ;  and  they  all  stood  up  agin  and  made  a 
deuce  of  a  roar  over  it.    Five  Americanes  1 

I  hope  you  have  good  dogs,  said  I,  for  your  bull^bait?  Oh,  true, 
breed  and  no  mistake,  said  he.  It  takes  a  considerable  of  a  sliiT 
dog,  says  I,  and  one  of  the  real  grit  to  face  a  bull.  Them  fellers, 
when  they  get  their  danders  up,  are  plaguy  onsafe  critters ;  they*ll 
toss  and  gore  the  common  kind  like  nothin, — make  all  fly  ag*in  :  it 
ain't  oversafe  to  come  too  near  'em  when  they  are  once  fairly  raised. 
If  there  is  anythin  in  natur'  I'm  afeerd  on,  it's  a  bull  when  he  i& 
ryled.  Oh  yes,  said  he,  we  got  the  dogs,  plenty  ot  *em  too,— genuine, 
breed  from  old  France,  kept  iiure  ever  since  it  came  here,  except  a 
slight  touch  of  the  fox  and  the  wolt;  the  one  makes  'em  run  faster, 
and  t'other  bite  sharper.  It's  a  grand  breed.  I'hinks  I  to  myself, 
I  onderstand  you,  my  hearties.  I  see  yottr  drift ;  go  the  whole  figur', 
and  do  the  thing  genteel.  Try  your  hand  at  it,  will  you ;  and  if  John 
Bull  don't  send  you  aflyin  into  the  air  sky-high,  in  little  less  than 
half  no  time,  it's  a  pity.  A  pretty  set  o'  yelpin  curs  you  be  to  face 
such  a  critter  as  he  is,  ain't  you?  Why,  the  very  moment  he 
begins  to  paw  and  to  roar,  you'll  run  sneakin  off  with  your  tails, 
atween  your  legs,  ayelpin  and  asqueelin  as  if  Old  Nick  himself  was. 
arter  you. 

Great  man,  your  Washington,  says  the  doctor.  Very,  says  I; 
no  greater  ever  lived — p'r'aps  the  world  never  seed  his  ditto.  And 
Papinor  is  a  great  man,  too,  aaid  he.  Very,  said  I,  especially  in  the 
talking  line — he'd  beat  Washington  at  that  game,  I  guess,  by  a  long 
chalk.  I  hope,  says  he,  some  day  or  another,  Mr.  Slick,  and  not 
far  off  neither,  we  shall  be  a  free  and  independent  people^  like  you. 
We  shall  be  the  France  of  America  afore  long — the  grand  nation — 
the  great  empire.  It's  our  distiny— everything  foretells  it, — I  can 
see  it  as  plain  as  can  be.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  this  is  a  good  time  to 
broach  our  interests ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  break-up  here,  to  put  in. 
a  spoke  in  the  wheel  for  our  folks— a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  So,, 
says  I,  you  needn't  flatter  yourselves,  doctor;  you  can't  be  a  distinct 
nation ;  it  ain't  possible,  in  the  natur'  o'  things.  You  may  jine  us, 
if  you  like,  and  there  would  be  some  sense  in  that  move, — that's  a. 
fact ;  but  you  never  can  stand  alone  here— no  more  than  a  Lame  man. 
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can  without  crutches,  or  a  child  of  six  days  old.  No,  not  if  all  the 
colonies  were  to  unite,  you  couldn't  do  it.  Why,  says  I,  gist  see 
here,  doctor ;  you  couldn't  shew  your  noses  on  the  fishin  ground 
for  one  minit— ^you  can  hardly  do  it  now,  eyen  tho'  the  British  haye 
you  under  their  wing.  Our  folks  would  drive  you  off  the  banks, 
seize  your  fish,  tear  your  nets,  and  lick  you  like  a  sack— and  then 
go  home  and  swear  you  attacked  them  first,  and  our  goyernment 
would  seize  the  fisheries  as  an  indemnification.  How  could  you  su[>- 
port  an  army  and  a  naVy,  and  a  diplomacy,  and  make  fortifications. 
Why,  you  couldn't  build  and  support  one  frigate,  nor  maintain  one 
regiment,  nor  garrison  Quebec  itself,  let  alone  the  out-posts.  Our 
folks  would  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  in  spite  of  your  teeth,  and  the 
St.  John  River  too,  and  how  could  you  help  yourselves?  They'd 
smuggle  you  out  of  your  eye-teeth,  and  swear  you  never  had  any. 
Our  fur  traders  would  attack  your  fur  traders,  and  drive  'em  all  in. 
Our  people  would  enter  here  and  settle — then  kick  up  a  row,  call  for 
American  volunteers,  declare  themselves  independent,  and  ask  ad- 
mission into  the  Union ;  and  afore  you  know'd  where  you  were,  you'd 
find  yourselves  one  of  our  states.  Gist  look  at  what  is  goin  on  to 
Texas,  and  what  has  gone  on  to  Florida,  and  then  see  what  will  go 
on  here.  We  shall  own  clean  away  up  to  the  North  and  South  Pole, 
afore  we're  done. 

Says  the  doctor,  in  French,  to  the  other  chaps,  that  would  be  worse 
than  bein  a  colony  to  the  English.  Them  Yankee  villains  would 
break  up  our  laws,  language,  und  customs;  that  cat  wouldn't  Jump 
at  all,  would  it  ?  Jamais^  Jamais  !  says  the  company.  We  must 
have  aid  from  old,  France;  wo  must  be  the  grand  nation,  and  the  great 
empire,  ourselves ;-^nd  he  stop*t,  went  to  the  door,  unbolted  it, 
looked  round  the  shop,  and  then  turned  the  bolt  ag'in.  WouM  your 
folks,  says  he,  help  us,  if  we  was  to  revolt,  Mr.  Slick?  Certainly, 
said  I ;  they'd  help  you  all  they  could,  and  not  go  to  war  with  the 
British.  They'd  leave  all  the  armories  on  the  line  unguarded,  so 
you  could  run  over  and  pretend  to  rob  'em,  and  leave  all  the  cannon 
in  the  forts  without  anybody  to  see  arter  them,  so  you  might  have 
them  if  you  wanted  them.  Lots  o'  chaps  would  volunteer  in  your 
ranks,  and  our  citizens  would  subscribe  handsum.  They^d  set  up 
a  claim  pretty  fierce,  at  the  same  time,  about  the  New  Brunswick 
boundary  line,  so  as  to  make  a  devarsion  in  your  favour  in  that  quar- 
ter. We  can't  go  to  war  gist  now ;  it  would  ruin  us,  stock  and  fluke. 
We  should  lose  our  trade  and  shippin,  and  our  niggers  and  Indgians 
are  ugly  customers,  and  would  take  a  whole  army  to  watch  them  in 
case  of  a  war.  We'd  do  all  we  could  to  help  you  as  a  people,  but 
not  as  a  government.  We'd  furnish  you  with  arms,  ammunition, 
provision,  money,  and  volunteers.  We'd  let  you  into  our  country, 
but  not  the  British.    We'd  help  you  to  arrange  your  plans  and  to 
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cferange  them.  But  we*d  have  to  respect  our  treaties,  for  we  are  a 
high-minded,  right-minded,  sound-minded,  and  religious  people. 
We  scrupulously  fulfil  our  engagements.  What  we  undertake  we 
perform — there's  no  mistake  in  us, — you  always  know  where  to  find 
us.  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  British — ^they  saved  us 
from  the  expense  and  miseries  of  a  war  with  France— they  have  built 
us  with  their  capital  and  their  credit,  and  are  our  best  customers. 
We  could  not,  consistently  with  our  treaties  or  our  conscience,  send 
an  army  or  a  navy  to  help  you;  but  we  will  hire  you  our  steam-boats, 
and  other  craft;  send  you  men  to  make  an  army,  and  the  stuff  to  feed, 
clothe,  arm,  and  pay  them.  In  short,  the  nations  of  the  airth  will 
look  on  with  admiration  at  the  justice  and  integrity  of  our  doings. 
We  shall  respect  the  treaty  with  the  British  on  the  one  side,  and 
prove  ourselves  a  kind,  a  liberal,  and  most  obliging  neighbour  to 
you  on  the  other.  Government  will  issue  proclamations  against  in- 
terference. The  press  of  the  country  will  encourage  it.  The  nation 
will  be  neutral,  but  every  soul  in  it  will  aid  you.  Yes,  we  are  as 
straight  as  a  shingle  in  our  dealings,  and  do  things  above  board  hand- 
sum.  We  do  love  a  fair  deal  above  all  things — that*s  a  fact.  Bon^ 
hon!  says  they,  Les  aristocrcUs  a  la  latUeme!  and  they  broke  out 
a  singin  a  la  lanteme  ! 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock  at  night  when  we  quit,  and  gist  as  we 
got  into  the  street  I  heerd  the  word  Doric,  Doric, — and,  says  I,  what 
on  airth  is  that  ?— what  sort  o'  a  critter  is  a  Doric  ?  A  Doric  is  a  loyal- 
ist, says  they, — a  diable  bull, — Bocre  ^/r«,— kill  him, — and  they 
arter  him,  full  split  like  the  wind,  caught  him,  knocked  him 
down,  and  a'most  finished  him— they  e'en  a'most  beat  him  to  a 
jelly,  and  left  him  for  dead.  That's  the  way,  says  they,  we'll  sarve 
every  Englishman  in  Canada,-*-extarminate  'em,  damn  'em.  Time 
for  me  to  be  oiT,  say&I,  a'most,  I'm  athinkin ;  it's  considerable  well 
on  towards  mornin.  ^Good  night.  Mount-sheer.  Bon  9wore^  ban 
Bfoore.'  says  they,  singin -- 

^^  Oh !  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  ga  ira. 
Lei  arifltocrata  a  la  laoterne !" 

And  the  last  I  heerd  of  them,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  was  an  ever- 
lastin  almighty  shout,  Five  Papinor — five  Papinorl 

Yes,  I  pity  them  poor  Canadians,  said  the  Clockmaker.  They  are 
a  loyal,  contented,  happy  people,  if  the  sarpents  of  doctors  and  law- 
yers would  leave  'em  alone,  and  let  'em  be,  and  not  pyson  their  minds 
with  all  sorts  of  lies  and  locrums  about  their  government.  They  will 
spunk^  em  up  to  rebellion  at  last,  and  when  it  does  come  to  the 
scratch  they  will  desart  'em  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  and  leave  'em* 
to  be  shot  down  by  the  sodgers ;  they  ain't  able  of  themselves  to  do 
nothin,  them  Canadians;  they  ain't  got  the  means,  nor  the  enei^ 
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nor  the  knowledge  for  it;  they  ain*t  like  the  descendants  of  the  Pil- 
grim— that's  a  fact.  The  worst  of  it  is,  too,  the  punishment  won't 
fall  on  the  right  heads  neither,  for  them  critters  will  cot  and  run  to 
a  sartainty ; — I  know  it,  Tm  e'en  a' most  sure  of  it, — ^if  they'd  ahad 
the  true  blue  in  'em,  they  wouldn't  have  half  murdered  and  maimed 
that  poor  defenceless  Doric,  as  they  did.  None  but  cowards  do  'em 
are  things; — a  brave  man  fights,  a  coward  sticks  a  bowie  knife  into 
your  ribs ;  but  p'r'aps  it  will  all  turn  out  for  the  best  yet  in  the  eend, 
said  he ;'  for  if  there  is  a  blow  up,  Papinor  will  off  to  the  States  full  chisel 
with  the  other  leaders,— the  first  shot,  and  them  that  they  don't  catch 
and  bang  can  never  show  their  faces  in  Canada  ag'in.  It  will  clear 
the  country  of  them,  as  they  clear  a  house  of  rats, — frighten  'em 
out  of  their  seven  senses  by  firin  off  a  gun. 

A  thunderstorm^  zquxre^  scud  the  Cloekmaker^most  cUroayscools  the 
air  ^'clears  the  sky^  lays  ihedust^  and  makes  all  look  about  riffht  ag'in. 

Every  thing  will  depend  on  how  the  English  work  it  arterwards ; 
if  they  blunder  ag'in,  they'll  never  be  able  to  set  it  to  rights.  What 
course  ought  they  to  adopt?  said  I,  for  the  subject  is  one  in  which  I 

feel  great  interest.    I'll  tell  you,  said  he.    First,  they  should , 

and  he  suddenly  checked  himself,  as  if  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of 
answering  the  question ; — and  then  smiling,  as  if  he  had  discovered 
a  mode  of  escaping  the  difficulty,  he  continued, — They  should  make 
you  plenipo,  and  appoint  me  your  secretary. 


CHAPTER  L. 

A  CURB  FOR  SHCGGLING* 

JDiereser  Tiatur  does  least  man  does  most,  said  the  Clockmaker. 
Gist  see  the  diOerence  atween  these  folks  here  to  Liverpool  and 
them  up  the  bay  of  Fundy.  There  natur  has  given  them  the  finest 
country  in  the  world, — she  has  taken  away  all  the  soil  from  this 
place,  and  chucked  it  out  there,  and  left  nothin  but  rocks  and  stones 
here.  There  they  gist  vegetate,  and  here  they  go  a-head  like  any- 
thing. I  was  credibly  informed,  whea  Liverpool  was  first  settled* 
folks  had  to  carry  little  light  ladders  on  their  shoulders  to  climb  over 
the  rocks,  and  now  they've  got  better  streets,  better  houses,  better 
gardens,  and  a  better  town  than  any  of  the  baymen.  They  carry 
on  a  considerable  of  a  fishery  here,  and  do  a  great  stroke  in  the  tim« 
ber  business. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  talk  I  had  with  Ichabod  Gates  here,  and  a 
frolic  him  and  me  had  with  a  tide-waiter.  Ichabod  had  a  large  store 
o*  goods,  and  I  was  in  there  one  evenin  adrinkin  tea  along/with  him. 
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and  we  got  atalkin  about  smugglin.  Says  he  Mr.  Slick,  your  people 
ruin  the  trade  here,  they  do  smuggle  so;  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  shall 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  my  stock  of  goods,  and  it  cost  me  a  considerable 
of  a  sum  too.  What  a  pity  it  is  them  nayy  people,  instead  of  carry  in 
freights  of  money  from  the  West  Indgies,  warn't  employed  more 
aprotectin  of  our  fisheries  and  our  trade.  Why  don*t  you  smuggle 
then  too,  says  I,  and  meet  'em  in  their  own  way? — tit  for  tat— nlia- 
mond  cut  diamond — smuggle  yourselves  and  seize  them ;— ^f ree  trade 
and  sailors'  rights  is  our  maxim.  Why,  says  he,  I  ain't  gist  altogether 
certified  that  it's  right;  it  goes  ag'in  my  conscience  to  do  the  like  o* 
that  are,  and  I  must  say  I  like  a  fair  deal.  In  a  gineral  way  a'most, 
I've  observed  what's  got  over  the  devil's  back  is  commonly  lost  under 
his  belly.  It  don't  seem  to  wear  well.  Well,  that's  inconvenient,  too, 
to  be  so  thin  skinned,  said  I;  for  conscience  most  commonly  has  a 
•  hide  as  thick  as  the  sole  of  one's  foot;  you  may  cover  it  with  leather 
to  make  it  look  decent-like,  but  it  will  bear  a  considerable  hard 
scrubbin  without  anything  over  it.  Now,  says  I,  I  will  put  you  on  a 
track  that  will  sarve  you  without  bringin  corns  on  your  conscience 
either.  Do  you  gist  pretend  to  smuggle  and  make  believe  as  if  you 
were  agoin  the  whole  hog  in  it.  It's  safer  and  full  out  as  profitable 
as  the  rael  thing,  and  besides  there's  no  sort  o'  risk  in  it  in  the  world. 
When  folks  hear  a  thing  is  smuggled  they  always  think  it's  cheap, 
and  never  look  into  the  price ;  they  bite  directly— *it's  a  grand  bait  that. 
Now  always  onload  your  vessels  at  night,  and  let  folks  hear  a  cart 
agoin  into  your  place  atween  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  mornin ; 
fix  one  o'  the  axles  so  it  will  squeak  like  a  pig,  and  do  you  look  sus- 
picious, mysterious,  and  oneasy.  Says  you  (when  a  chap  says,  I 
guess  you  were  up  late  last  night],  ax  me  no  questions  and  I'll  tell 
you  no  lies.  There  are  so  many  pimpin  eyes  about  now,  a  body  has 
tobecautious  ifhe don't  want  to  get  into  the  centre  of  a  hobble.  If  Fm 
up  late  I  guess  it's  nobody's  business  but  my  own  i*m  about  any 
how ;  but  I  hope  ]ou  won't  make  no  remarks  about  what  you  see  or 
heerd. 

Well,  when  a  feller  axes  arter  a  thing,  do  you  gist  stand  and  look 
at  him  for  a  space  without  sayin  a  word,  enquirin  like  with  a  du- 
bersum  look,  as  if  you  didn't  know  as  you  could  trust  him  or  no ;  then 
gist  wink,  put  your  finger  on  your  nose,  and  say  mum  is  the  word. 
Take  a  candle  and  light  it,  and  say,  follcr  me  now,  and  take  him  into 
the  cellar.  Now,  says  you,  friend,  don't  betray  me,  I  beseech  you, 
for  your  life;  don't  let  on  to  any  one  about  this  place; — ^people  will 
never  think  o*  suspectin  me  if  you  only  keep  dark  about  it.  I'll  let 
you  see  some  things,  says  you,  that  will  please  you,  I  know;  but  don't 
blow  me — that's  a  good  soul.  This  article,  says  you,  ataking  up  one 
that  cost  three  pounds,  I  can  afford  to  let  you  have  as  low  as  five 
pounds,  and  that  one  as  cheap  as  six  pounds,  on  one  condition,  but-^ 
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mind  you  it*s  on  them  terms  only, — and  that  is  that  yon  don't  tell  any 
one,  not  even  your  wife,  where  you  got  it ;  but  you  must  promise  me  on 
'  the  word  and  honour  of  a  man.  The  critter  will  fall  right  into  the  trap» 
and  swear  by  all  that's  good  he*ll  never  breathe  it  to  a  livin  soul,  and 
then  go  right  off  and  tell  his  wife,  and  you  might  as  well  pour  a  thing 
into  a  filterin  stone  as  into  a  woman's  ear;  it  will  run  right  thro',  and 
she*ll  go  abraggin  to  herneighbours  of  the  bargain  they  got,  and  swear 
them  to  secrecy,  and  they'll  tell  the  whole  country  in  the  same  way,  as 
a  secret  of  the  cheap  things  Ichabod  Gates  has.  Well,  the  excise  folk 
will  soon  hear  o'  this,  and  come  and  sarch  your  house  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  sarch  will  make  your  fortin,  for,  as  they  can't  find 
nothin,  you  will  get  the  credit  of  doin  the  officers  in  great  style. 

Well,  well,  said  Ichabod,  if  you  Yankees  don't  beat  all  natur'.  I 
don't  believe  in  my  soul  there's  a  critter  in  all  Nova  Scotia  would  a^ 
thought  o*  such  a  scheme  as  that,  but  it's  a  grand  joke,  and  comports 
with  conscience,  for  it  parallels  pretty  close  with  the  truth  :  I'll  try 
it.  Try  it,  says  I,  to  be  sure;  let's  go  right  off  this  blessed  night,  and 
hide  away  a  parcel  of  your  goods  in  the  cellar, — ^put  some  in  the  garret 
and  some  in  the  gig-house.  Begin  and  sell  to-morrow,  and  all  the 
time  I'm  to  Liverpool  I'll  keep  arunnin  in  and  out  o'  your  houses 
sometimes  I'll  gist  come  to  the  corner  of  the  fence,  put  my  head  over 
and  draw  it  back  ag'in,  as  if  I  didn't  want  folks  to  see  me,  and  some-* 
tim«s  I'll  make  as  if  I  was  agoin  out,  and  if  I  see  any  one  acomin  I'll 
spring  back  and  hide  behind  the  door  :  it  will  set  the  whole  town  on 
the  look-out, — and  they'll  say  it's  me  that's  asmiigglin  either  on  my 
own  hook  or  yourn.  In  three  days  he  had  a  great  run  o'  custom,  par^ 
ticularly  arter  night-fall.  It  was  fun  alive  to  see  how  the  critters 
were  bammed  by  that  hoax. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  tide-waiter  came.    Mr.  Slick,  says  he,  I've 

got  information  th Glad  to  hear  it,  says  I :  an  officer  without  in-> 

formation  would  be  a  poor  tool — that's  a  fact.  Well,  it  brought  him 
np  all  standin.  Says  he.  Do  you  know  who  you  are  atalkin  to?  Yes, 
says  I,  I  guess  I  do:  I'm  talkin  to  a  man  of  information,  and  that 
bein  the  case  I'll  be  so  bold  as  to  ax  you  one  question, — have  you  any 
thing  to  say  tome,  for  I'm  in  a  considerable  of  a  hurry?  Yes,  said  he, 
I  have.  I'm  informed  you  have  smuggled  goods  in  the  house.  Well, 
then,  says  I,  you  can  say  what  many  galls  can't  boast  on  at  any  rate. 
What's  that?  says  he.    Why,  says  I,  that  you  are  miasMormed. 

Mr.  Gates,  said  he,  give  me  a  candle — I  must  go  to  the  cellar. 
Sartainly,  sir,  said  Ichabobod,  you  may  sarch  where  you  please :  I've 
never  smuggled  yet,  and  I  am  not  agoin  now  to  commence  at  my 
time  of  lifp.  As  soon  as  he  got  the  candle,  and  was  agoin  down  to 
the  cellar  with  Gates,  I  called  out  to  Ichabod.  Here,  says  I,  Ich, 
run  quick,  for  your  life— now's  your  time ;  and  off  wc  ran  up  stairs 
as  fast  as  we  could  leg  it,  and  locked  the  door;  the  sarcher  heeria 
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thai,  op  too  and  arler  us  hoi  fool,  and  bosl  open  the  door.  As  soon 
as  we  beerd  him  adoin  of  thai  we  out  o'  the  other  door  and  locked 
that  also,  and  down  the  back  stairs  to  where  we  started  from.  It 
was  some  time  afore  he  broke  in  the  second  door,  and  then  he  fol- 
lered  us  down,  lookin  like  a  proper  fool.  I'll  pay  you  up  for  this, 
said  he  to  me.  I  hope  m,  said  I,  and  Ichabod  too.  A  pretty  fimeo' 
day  this  when  folks  cant  are  and  race  over  a  decent  man's  house,  and 
smash  all  afore  him  this  way  for  nothin,  ain't  it?  Them  doors  you 
broke  all  to  pieces  will  come  to  somethin,  you  may  depend;— a  joko 
is  a  joke,  but  that's  no  joke.  Arter  that  he  took  his  time,  sarched 
the  cellar,  upper  rooms,  lower  rooms,  and  garret,  and  found  nothin 
to  seize ;  he  was  all  cut  up,  and  amazin  vexed,  and  put  eot.  Says  I, 
Friend,  if  you  want  to  catch  a  weasel  you  must  catch  him  asleep;  now 
If  you  want  to  catch  me  asmugglin,  rise  considerably  airly  in  the 
mornin,  will  you?  This  story  made  Ichabod's  fortin  a'most :  he  had 
smuggled  goods  to  sell  for  three  years,  and  yet  no  one  could  find  hini 
in  the  act,  or  tell  where  ooder  the  sun  he  hid  'em  away  to.  At  last 
the  secret  leaked  out,  and  it  foirly  broke  up  smugglio  on  the  whole 
shore.  That  story  has  done  more  nor  twenty  officers — ^that's  a  fact^ 
There's  nothin  a' most,  said  the  Glockmaker,  I  like  so  much  as  to 
see  folks  cheat  themselyes.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  cheated  a  isan 
myself  in  my  life :  I  like  to  do  things  above  board  handsum,  and  go 
strait  ahead ;  bot  if  a  chap  seems  bent  on  cheatin  himself,  I  like  to 
be  neighbourly  and  help  him  to  do  it.  I  mind  once,  when  I  was  to 
th^  eastward  of  Halifax  atradin,  I  bought  a  young  horse  to  use  while 
I  gave  old  Clay  a  run  to  grass.  I  do  that  most  every  faU,  and  it  does 
the  poor  old  critter  a  deal  of  good.  He  kinder  seems  to  take  a  new 
lease  every  time,  It  sets  him  up  so.  Well,  he  was  a  most  aspeeial 
horse,  but  be  had  an  infarnal  temper,  and  it  required  all  my  know- 
ledge of  horse  Sesh  to  manage  him.  He'd  kick,  sulk,  back,  bile,  le^ 
fuse  to  draw,  or  run  away,  gist  as  he  took  the  notion.  I  mastered 
him,  but  it  was  gist  as  much  as  a  bargain  too ;  and  I  don't  believe,  th(/ 
I  say  it  myself,  there  is  any  other  gentleman  in  the  province  could 
have  managed  him  but  me.  Well,  there  was  a  parson  livin  down 
there  that  took  a  great  fancy  to  that  horse.  Whenever  he  seed  me 
adrivin  by  he  always  stopt  to  look  at  his  action  and  gait,  and  admired 
him  amazinly.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  that  man  is  inokilated — it'll 
.  break  out  soon — ^he  is  detarmined  to  cheat  himself,  and  if  he  is,  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  as  I  see,  but  to  let  him.  One  day  I  was  adrivin  out 
at  a  most  a  deuce  of  a  size,  and  he  stopped  me.  Hallo!  says  be,  Mr. 
Slick,  where  are  you  agoin  in  such  a  desperate  hurry?  I  want  to 
speak  a  word  to  you.  So  I  pulls  up  short.  Momin,  says  I,  parson, 
how  do  you  do  to-day?  That's  a  very  clever  horse  otyourn,  says  he. 
Middlin,  says  I;  he  does  my  work,  but  he's  nothin  to  brag  on;  he 
ain't  gist  equal  to  old  Clay,  and  I  doubt  if  there's  are  a  blue-nose  horse 
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that  is  neither.  Fine  action  that  horse,  said  he.  Well,  says  I,  people 
do  say  he  has  considerable  fine  action,  but  that's  better  for  himself 
than  me,  for  it  makes  hltn  travel  easier. 

How  many  miles  will  he  trot  in  the  hour?  said  he.  Well,  says  I, 
if  he  has  a  mind  to  and  is  well  managed,  he  can  do  fifteen  handsum'. 
Will  you  sell  him?  said  he.  Well,  said  I,  parson,  I  would  sell  him, 
but  not  to  you ;  the  truth  is,  said  I,  smilin,  I  have  a  regard  for  mi- 
nisters; the  best  friend  I  ever  had  was  one,  the  Reverend  Joshua 
Hopewell,  of  Slickville,  and  I  wouldn*tsell  ahorse  to  one  I  didn't  think 
would  suit  him.  Oh  1  said  he,  the  horse  would  suit  me  exactly;  t  like 
him  amazinly :  what*s  your  price  ?  Fifty  pounds  to  anybody  else,  said 
I,  but  fifty-five  to  you,  parson,  for  I  don't  want  you  to  have  him  at 
no  price.  If  he  didn't  suit  you,  people  would  say  I  cheated  you,  and 
cheatin  a  parson  is,  in  my  mind,  pretty  much  of  a  piece  with  rob- 
bin  of  a  church.  Folks  would  think  considerable  hard  of  me  sellin  you 
a  horse  that  warn't  quite  the  thing,  and  I  shouldn't  blame  them  one 
morsel  if  they  did.  Why,  what's  the  matter  of  him?  said  he. 
Well,  says  I  minister,  says  I,  alarfin  right  out,  everything  is  the 
matter  of  him.  Oh!  said  he,  that's  all  nonsense;  I've  seeb  the 
horse  in  your  hands  often,  and  desire  no  better.  Well,  says  I,  he 
will  run  away  with  you  if  he  gets  a  chance  to  a  sartainty.  I  will  drive 
him  with  a  curb,  said  he.  He  will  kick,  says  I.  I'll  put  a  back 
strap  on  hioi,  said  he.  He  will  go  backwards  faster  than  forward, 
said  I.  I  will  give  him  the  whip  and  teach  him  better,  says  he.  \yell, 
says  I,  larfin  like  anything,  he  won't  go  at  all  sometimes.  I'll  take  my 
chance  of  that,  said  he ;  but  must  take  off  that  five  pounds.  Well,  says 
I,  parson,  I  don't  want  to  sell  you  the  horse — that's  a  fact ;  but  if  you 
must  have  him  I  suppose  you  must,  and  I  will  subtract  the  five  pounds 
on  one  condition,  and  that  is,  if  you  don't  like  the  beast,  you  tell  folks 
Ihatyou  would  have  him,  tho'  I  tried  to  set  him'outas  bad  as  I  could,  and 
said  everything  of  him  I  could  lay  my  tongue  to.  Well,  says  he,  tlio 
horse  is  mine,  and  if  he  don'l  suit  me,  I  acquit  you  of  all  blame. 

Well,  he  took  the  horse,  and  cracked  and  boasted  most  prodi- 
giously of  him ;  he  said  he  wouldn't  like  to  take  a  hundred  pounds 
for  him;  that  he  liked  to  buy  a  horse  of  a  Yankee,  for  they  were 
such  capital  judges  of  horse  flesh  they  hardly  ever  a'most  had  a  bad' 
one,  and  that  he  knew  he  was  agoin  to  get  a  first-chop  one,  the  mo- 
ment he  found  I  didn't  want  to  sell  him,  and  that  he  never  saw  a 
man  so  loath  to  part  with  a  beast.  Oh  dear!  how  I  larfed  in  my 
sleeve  when  I  heerd  tell  of  the  goneey  talkin  such  nonsense  : 
thinks  I,  he'll  live  to  lam  yet  some  things  that  ain't  writ  down 
in  Latin  afore  ho  dies,  or  I'm  mistakened  —  that's  all.  In  the 
courae  of  a  few  days  the  horse  began  to  find  he'd  changed  hands,  and 
he  thought  he'd  try  what  sort  o'  stuff  his  new  master  was  made  on ; 
80  he  gist  took  the  bit  in  his  mouth  one  fine  mornin  and  ran  off  with 
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hiro,  and  kicked  his  gig  all  to  flinders,  and  nearly  broke  the  pars6n*^9 
neck;  and  findin  that  answer,  he  took  to  all  his  old  tricks  ag*in 
and  got  worse  than  ever.  He  couldn't  do  nothin  with  him, — even  the 
helps  were  frightened  out  of  their  lives  to  go  into  the  stable  to  him. 

So  he  come  to  me  one  day  lookin  quite  streaked,  and  says  he,  Mr. 
Slick,  that  horse  I  bought  of  you  is  a  perfect  divil ;  I  never  saw  such 
a  critter  in  my  life ;  I  can  neither  ride  him  nor  drive  him.  He  gist 
does  what  he  pleases  with  us,  and  we  can*t  help  ourselves  nohow. 
He  actilly  beats  all  the  onruly  animals  I  ever  seed  in  my  life.  Well, 
says  I,  I  told  you  so,  minister— I  didn*t  want  to  sell  him  to  you  at  all ; 
but  you  would  have  him..  I  know  you  did,  said  he;  but  you  larfed  so 
all  the  time  I  thought  you  was  in  jeest.  I  thought  you  didn't  care  to 
sell  him,  and  gist  said  so  to  put  me  off,  jokin  like :  I  had  no  idee  you 
were  in  airnest :  I  wouldn't  give  ten  pounds  for  him.  Nor  I  neither, 
said  I;  I  wouldn't  take  him  as  a  gift,  and  be  bound  to  keep  him. 
How  could  you  then,  said  he,  have  the  conscience  to  at  me  fifty 
pounds  for  him,  and  pocket  it  so  coolly  ?  To  prevent  you  from  buyin 
him,  parson,  said  I,  that  was  my  reason.  I  did  all  I  could  for  yon, 
I  axed  you  five  times  as  much  as  he  was  worth,  and  said  all  I  could 
think  on  to  run  him  down  too?  but  you  took  yourself  in.  There'tf 
two  ways  of  tellin  a  thing,  said  he,  Mr.  Slick,— in  airnest  and  in 
jeest.  You  told  ijt  as  if  you  were  in  jeest,  and  I  took  it  so ;  you  may 
call  it  what  you  like,  but  I  call  it  a  deception  still.  Parson,  says  1, 
how  many  ways  you  may  have  of  tellin  a  thing  I  don't  know ;  but  I 
have  only  one,  and  that's  the  true  way :  I  told  you  the  truth,  but  you 
didn'tchoosetobelieveit.  Now,saysI,  I  feel  kinder  sorry  foryontoo; 
but  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  out  o'  the  scrape.  I  can*t  take  him  back, 
or  folks  would  say  it  was  me  and  not  you  that  cheated  yourself,  l^ 
you  ship  him.  You  can't  sell  him  here  without  doin  the  fair  thing, 
as  I  did,  tellin  all  his  faults ;  and  if  you  do  no  soul  would  take  him  as 
a  present,  for  people  will  believe  you,  tho*  it  seems  they  won*t  always 
believe  a  Clockmaker.  Gist  send  him  off  to  the  West  Indgies,  and 
sell  him  at  auction  there  for  what  he  will  fetch.  He'll  bring  a  good 
price,  and  if  he  gets  into  a  rael  right  down  genun^in^  horseman's  hands, 
there^s  no  better  horse.  He  sa.id  nothin,  but  shook  his  head,  as  if 
that  cat  wouldn't  jump. 

Now,  says  I,  there's  another  bit  of  advice  I'll  give  you  free  gratis 
for  nothin,— nether  buy  a  horse  on  the  dealer  s  judgment^  or  he  mil 
r?ieat  you  if  he  can:  never  buy  him  on  your  own,  or  you  will  cheat 
yourself  as  sure  as  you  are  horn,  .  In  that  case,  said  he,  larfin,  a 
man  will  be  sure  to  be  cheated  either  way :  how  is  he  to  guard  ag'in 
bein  taken  in  then  ?  Well,  says  I,  he  stands  a  fair  chance  any  way 
of  havin  the  leake  put  into  him — that's  sartain,  for  next  to  woman 
kind  there  is  nothin  so  deceitful  as  horse-flesh  that  ever  I  seed  yet. 
Both  on  e*m  are  apt  to  be  spoiled  in  the  breakin ;  both  on  'em  puzile 
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the  best  judges  sometimes  to  tell  their  age  when  well  vamped  up,  and 
it  takes  some  time  afore  you  find  out  all  their  tricks.  Pedigree  must 
be  attended  to  in  both  cases,  particularly  on  the  mother's  side,  and 
both  require  good  trainin,  a  steady  hand,  and  careful  usage.  Yes; 
both  branches  require  great  experience,  and  the  most  knowin  ones 
do  get  bit  sometimes  most  beautifully.  Well,  says  he,  as  touchin 
horses,  how  is  a  man  to  avoid  bein  deceived?  Well,  saya  I,  I'll  tell  you 
•—never  buy  a  horse  of  a  total  stranger  on  no  account, — never  buy 
a  horse  of  a  gentleman,  for— Why,  said  he,  he's  the  very 
man  I  should  like  to  buy  of,  above  all  others.  Well,  then,  says 
I,  he's  not  the  man  for  my  money  anyhow  1  you  think  you  are  safe 
with  him,  and  don't  inquire  enough,  and  take  too  much  for  granted  : 
you  are  apt  to  cheat  yourself  in  that  case.  Never  buy  a  crack  horse ; 
he's  done  too  much.  Never  buy  a  colt ;  he's  done  too  little;  you 
can't  tell  how  he'll  turn  out.  In  short,  says  I,  it's  a  considerable 
ef  a  long  story  to  go  all  through  with  it;  it  would  take  me  less  time  to 
teach  you  how  to  make  a  clock,  I  calculate.  If  you  buy  from  a  man 
who  ain't  a  dealer,  he  actilly  don't  know  whether  his  horse  is  a  good 
one  or  not;  you  must  get  advice  from  a  friend  who  does  know.  If 
you  buy  from  a  dealer,  he  is  too  much  for  you  or  your  friend  either. 
If  he  has  no  honour  don't  trade  with  him.  If  he  has,  put  yourself 
wholly  and  entirely  on  it,  and  he'll  not  deceive  you,  there's  no  mis- 
take— he'll  de  the  thing  genteel.  If  you'd  a'  axed  me  candidly  now 
about, that  are  horse,  says  I— At  that  he  looked  up  at  me  quite  hard 
for  a  space,  without  sayin  a  word,  but  pressed  his  lips  together  quite 
milTy  like,  as  if  he  was  astrivin  for  to  keep  old  Adam  down,  and  turned 
short  off  and  walked  away.  I  felt  kinder  pity  for  him  too ;  but  if  a 
man  will  cheat  himself  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do,  why  there  is  no 
help  for  ity  as  I  see,  but  to  let  him.    Do  you,  squire  ? 
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There  are  few  countries  in  the  world,  squire,  said  the Clockmak- 
er,  got  such  fine  water  powers  as  these  provinces;  but  the  folks 
don't  make  no  use  of 'em,  tho'  the  materials  for  factories  are  spread 
al>out  in  abundance  every  where.  Perhaps  the  whole  world  might 
be  stumped  to  produce  such  a  factory  stand  as  Niagara  Falls;  what 
a  'nation  sight  of  machinery  that  would  carry,  wouldn't  it? — supply 
all  Birmingham  a' most. 

The  first  time  I  returned  from  there,  minister  said,  Sam,  said  h», 
liftye  you  seen  the  f^lU  of  Niagara?  Yes,  sir,  said  I,  I  gues9  Ihave, 
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Well,  said  he,  ain*t  it  a' most  a  gran4  siffht  that?  I  guess  it  is  a  seiie, 
says  I,  and  it  would  be  a  grand  speck  to  get  up  a  joint  stock  company 
for  factory  purposes,  for  such  another  place  for  mills  ain*t  to  be 
found  atween  the  poles.  Oh  dear  I  said  I,  only  think  of  the  cardin 
mills,  fuUin  mills,  cotton  mills,  grain  mills,  saw  mills,  plaister 
mills,  and  gracious  knows  what  sort  o*  mills  might  be  put  up  there, 
and  never  fail  for  water;  any  fall  you  like,  and  any  power  you  want, 
and  yet  them  goneysthe  British  let  all  run  away  to  waste.  It*s  a 
dreadful  pity,  ain*t  iti  Oh  Sam  1  said  he,-<*!*and  he  juniped  as  if  he 
was  bit  by  a  sarpent  right  up  on  eend,— now  don't  talk  so  profaae, 
my  Mkes  l<>*«^n't  talk  so  sacrilegious.  )iow  thai  dreadful  thirst  o* 
gain  has  absorbed  all  other  feelins  in  our  people,  when  such  an  idea 
could  be  entertained  for  a  nnoment.  It's  a  grand  spectacle,-4t's 
the  voice  of  natur  in  the  wilderness,  proolaimin  to  the  untutored 
tribes  thereof  the  power  and  majesty  and  glory  of  God.  It  is  con-? 
aeorated  by  the  visible  impress  of  the  great  invisible  arehiteel.  It  ia 
aaored  ground— a  temple  not  made  by  hands.  It  cannot  be  viewed 
vrtthout  fear  and  tremblin,  nor  contemplated  without  wonder  and 
awe.  It  proelaims  to  man,  as  to  Mosea  of  old,  ^  Draw  not  nigh 
hither,  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  where  thoa 
standest  is  holy  ground.  *  He  who  appeared  in  flame  of  fire  in  the 
bush,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed,  appears  also  in  the  rush  of 
water,  and  the  water  diminishes  not.  Talk  not  to  me  of  mills,  ftic- 
lories,  and  machinery,  air,  nor  of  introducin  the  money-changers  into 
the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Talk  not.^^You  needn't  go,  said  I,  minister, 
for  to  work  youraelf  up  that  way  ag'in  me,  I  do  assure  you,  for  I  didn't 
mean  to  lay  anything  out  o'  the  way  at  all,  so  come  now.  And  now 
you  do  mention  it,  says  I,  it  does  seem  kinder  grand-like— that  are 
great  big  lake  does  seem  like  an  everlastin  large  milk  pan  with  a  lip 
for  pourin  at  the  falls,  and  when  it  does  fall  head  over  heels,  all  white 
froth  and  spray  like  Phoebe's  syllabub,  it  does  look  grand,  no  doubt, 
and  it's  nateral  for  a  minister  to  think  on  it  as  you  do;  bqt  still  for  all 
that,  for  them  that  ain't  preachers,  I  defy  most  any  man  to  see  It, 
without  thinkin  of  a  cotton  mill. 

Well,  well,  said  be,  awavin  of  his  hand.  My  no  more  about  it, 
and  he  walked  into  his  study  and  shut  to  the  door.  He  warn't  like 
other  men,  minister.  He  was  full  of  crotohets  that  way,  and  the 
sight  of  the  sea,  a  great  storm,  a  starry  sky,  or  even  a  mere  flower, 
would  make  him  fly  right  off  at  the  handle  that  way  when  you 
warn't  athinkin  on  it  at  all ;  and  yet  for  all  that  he  was  the  most 
cheerful  critter  I  ever  seed,  and  nothin  a'most  pleased  him  so  much 
as  to  see  young  folks  enjoyin  themselves  as  merry  tiS  crickets.  He 
used  to  say  that  youth,  innocence,  and  cheerfulness  was  what  was 
oieant  by  the  three  graces.  II  was  a  curious  kink,  too,  he  look  about 
them  fBills,  warn't  M  for,  arter  all,  atween  you  and  me,  if  a  nothin 
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but  a  liver  taken  orer  a  eliff  full  splU,  instead  of  runmn  dowo  bill  the 
old  way ;— I  never  hear  tell  of  'em  I  don't  think  of  that  tantrum  of 
hisn. 

Our  lactories  in  New  England  are  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  last 
war,  squire,  said  he;  they  are  actilly  worth  seein.  I  know  I  have 
reason  to  speak  well  of  'em  any  how,  for  it  was  them  gave  me  mj 
first  start  in  life,  and  a  {feasant  start  it  ^as  too,  as  well  as  a  profitable 
one.  I  spent  upwards  of  a  year  there  among  the  galls,  atakin  of 
them  off  in  the  portrait  line,  and  in  that  time  I  cleared  three  hundred 
pounds  of  your  money  good :  it  warn't  so  bad  that,  was  it? 

When  I  was  down  to  Rhode  Island  larnin  bronzin,  gildin,  and 
sketchin  for  the  clock  business,  I  worked  at  odd  times  for  the  Ho- 
nourable Eli  Wad,  a  feundationalist-*a  painting  for  him.  A  fouoda- 
(ionalisty  said  I;  what  is  thatt — is  it  a  religious  sect?  No,  said 
he;  it's  a  bottom  maker.  He  only  made  bottoms,  he  didn't  make  , 
arms  and  legs^  and  he  sold  these  wooden  bottoms  to  the  chair-makers. 
He  did  'em  by  a  sarctdar  saw  and  a  turnin  lathe,  and  he  turned  'em 
off  amazin'  quick;  he  made  a  fortin  out  of  the  invention,  for  he 
shipped  'em  to  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  select  men  objected  to 
his  sign  of  bottom  maker;  they  said  it  didn't  sound  pretty,  and  he 
altered  it  to  Coundationalist  That  was  one  cause  the  speck  turned 
oat  so  well,  for  everyone  that  seed  it  a' most  stopt  to  inquire  what  it 
meant,  and  it  brought  his  patent  into  great  vogue ;  many's  the  larf 
folks  had  over  that  sign,  I  tell  you. 

So,  said  he,  when  I  had  done.  Slick,  said  he,  you've  a  considerable 
of  a  knack  with  the  brush,  it  would  be  a  grand  speck  for  you  to  go  to 
Lowell  and  take  off  the  factory  ladies :  you  know  what  the  women 
are,— -most  all  on  'em  will  want  to  have  their  likeness  taken.  The  . 
whole  art  ef  portrait  paintin,  says  he,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
liofl  in  a  free  sketch  of  the  leadin  featur.  Give  it  good  measure:  do 
yoii  take?  No,  says  I,  I  don't  onderstand  one  word  of  it.  Well,  says 
he,  what  I  mean  is  this;  see  what  the  leadin  featur  iSf  and  exag- 
gorale  that,  and  you  have  a  striking  likeness.  If  the  nose  is  large, 
gist  make  it  a  little  more  so;  if  there  is  a  slight  cast  o'  the  eye,  give 
it  a  squint ;  a  strong  tine  in  the  face,  deepen  it;  a  big  mouth,  enlarge 
it;  a  set  smile,  make  it  a  smirk;  a  high  cheek  bone,  square  it  out 
well.  Reciprocate  this  by  paintin  the  rest  o'  the  face  a  little  hand- 
eomer,  and  you  have  it  complete;  you'll  never  fail — there's  no  mis- 
take. Dead  eolorin,  with  lots  of  varnish,  will  do  for  that  market, 
aad  six  dollars  apiece  for  the  pietur's  is  about  the  fair  deal  for  the 
price.  It  you  don't  succeed,  I  will  give  my  head  for  a  footpball. 
You'U  hear  'em  all  say,  Oh  I  thaf  s  her  nose  to  a  hair,— thaf  s  her 
eye  exactly;  you  could  tell  that  mouth  anywhere,  that  smile  you 
could  swear  to  as  far  as  you  can  see  it, — ^if  s  a  most  a  beautiful  like^ 
She's  taken  off  complete— it's  as  natural  as  lib.    You  could 
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do  one  at  a  sittin,  or  six  a  week,  as  easy  as  kiss  my  hand,  and  Vm 
athinkin  you*d  find  it  answer  a  good  eend,  and  put  you  in  funds  for 
a  start  in  the  clock  line. 

But,  Sam,  says  he,  aputtin  of  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  lookin 
me  strong  in  the  face,  mind  your  eye,  my  boy  ;  mind  you  don't  get 
tangled  in  the  deep  sea  grass,  so  you  can't  clear  hand  or  foot.  There 
are  some  plaguy  pretty  galls  there,  and  some  on  'em  have  saved  a 
considerable  round  sum  too;  don't  let  'em  walk  into  you  now  afore 
you  know  where  you  be.  Young  gentlemen  are  scarce  in  New  Eng- 
land, sweethearts  ain't  to  be  had  for  love  nor  money,  and  a  good- 
lookin  fellow  like  you,  with  five  hundred  pair  of  pretty  little  good- 
natured  longin  eyes  on  him,  is  in  a  fair  way  o'  gettin  his  flint  fixed, 
I  tell  you.  Marriage  won't  do  for  you,  my  hearty,  till  you've  seed 
the  world  and  made  somethin  handsum.  To  marry  for  money  is 
mean,  to  marry  without  it  is  folly,  and  to  marry  both  young  and 
poor  is  downright  madness ;  so  hands  off,  says  you ;  love  to  all,  but 
none  in  partiklar.  If  you  find  yourself  agettin  spooney,  throw 
brush,  palette,  and  paint  over  the  falls,  and  off  full  split ;  change  of 
air  and  scene  to  cure  love,  consumption,  or  the  blues,  must  be  taken 
airly  in  the  disease,  or  it's  no  good.  An  ounce  o'  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  o*  cure.  Recollect,  too,  when  you  are  married,  you  are  tied 
by  the  leg,  Sam;  like  one  of  our  sodger  disarters,  you  have  a  chain 
adanglin  to  your  foot,  with  a  plaguy  heavy  shot  to  the  eend  of  it.  It 
keeps  you  to  one  place  most  all  the  time,  for  you  can't  carry  it 
with  you,  and  you  can't  leave  it  behind  you,  and  ymi  can't  do  nothin 
with  it. 

If  you  think  you  can  trust  yourself,  go  ;  if  not,  stay  where  you  be. 
It's  a  grand  school,  tho',  Sam ;  you'll  know  somethin  of  human 
natur  when  you  leave  Lowell,  I  estimate,  for  they'll  larn  you  how 
to  cut  your  eye-teeth  them  galls ;  you'll  see  how  wonderful  the  ways 
of  womankind  is,  for  they  do  beat  all — that's  sartin.  Well,  down  I 
went  to  Lowell,  and  arter  a  day  or  two  spent  avisitin  the  factories, 
and  gettin  introduced  to  the  ladies,  I  took  a  room  and  sot  up  my  easel, 
and  I  had  as  much  work  as  ever  I  could  cleverly  turn  my  hand  to. 
Most  every  gall  in  the  place  had  her  likeness  taken  ;  some  wanted 
'em  to  send  to  home,  some  to  give  to  a  sweetheart  to  admire,  and 
some  to  hang  up  to  admire  themselves.  The  best  of  the  joke  was, 
every  gall  had  an  excuse  for  bein  there.  They  all  seemed  as  if  they 
thought  it  warn't  quite  genteel,  a  little  too  much  in  the  help  style. 
One  said  she  came  for  the  benefit  of  the  lecturs  at  the  Lyceum, 
another  to  carry  a  little  sister  to  dancin  school,  and  a  third  to  assist 
the  fund  for  foreign  missions,  and  so  on,  but  none  on  'em  to  work. 
Some  on  'em  lived  in  large  buildings  belongin  to  the  factory,  and 
Others  in  little  cottages — three  or  four  in  a  house. 

I  recollect  two  or  three  days  arter  I  arrived,  I  went  to  call  on  Miss 
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Naylor,  I  knew  down  to  Squantum,  and  she  axed  me  to  come  and 
drink  tea  with  her  and  the  two  ladies  that  lived  with  her.  So  in  the 
evenin  I  put  on  my  bettermost  clothes  and  went  down  to  tea.  This, 
says  she,  iotroducin  of  me  to  the  ladies,  is  Mr.  Slick,  a  ifatit^  artist 
of  great  promise,  and  one  that  is  self-taught  too,  that  is  come  to  take 
us  off;  and  this  is  Miss  Jemima  Potts  of  Milldam,  in  Umbagog;  and 
this  is  Miss  Binah  Dooly,  a  lady  from  Indgian  Scalp  Varmont.  Your 
sarvant,  ladies,  says  I;  I  hope  I  see  you  well.  Beautiful  factory 
this,  it  whips  English  all  holler;  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens 
have  exhibited  so  much  .skill,  and  our  intelligent  and  enterprisin 
ladies,  says  I  (with  a  smile  and  a  bow  to  each),  so  much  science  and 
taste,  that  I  reckon  we  might  stump  the  univarsal  world  to  ditto 
Lowell.  It  sartainly  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  says  Miss 
Jemima  Potts ;  it  is  astonishing  how  jealous  the  English  are,  it  makes 
'em  so  ryled  they  can't  bear  to  praise  it  at  all.  There  was  one  on 
'em  agoin  thro'  the  large  cotton  factory  to-day  with  Judge  Beler,  and 
says  the  Judge  to  him,  now  don't  this  astonish  you?  said  he;  don't 
it  exceed  any  idea  you  could  have  formed  of  it?  you  must  allow  there 
is  nothin  like  it  in  Europe,  and  yet  this  is  only  in  its  infancy — it's 
only  gist  begun.  Come  now,  confess  the  fact,  don't  you  feel  that  the 
sun  of  England  is  set  for  ever — her  glory  departed  to  set  up  its 
standard  in  the  new  world?  Speak  candidly  now,  for  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  you  think.  It  certainly  is  a  respectable  effort  for  a 
young  country  with  a  thin  population,  said  he,  and  a  limited  capital, 
and  is  creditable  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  New  England ;  but  as 
for  rivalry,  it's  wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  he  looked  as  mad  as 
if  he  could  aswallered  a  wild  cat  alive.  Well,  well,  said  the  Judge, 
larfin,  for  he  is  a  sweet-tempered,  dear  man,  and  the  politest  one 
too  I  ever  knew,  I  don't  altogether  know  as  it  is  gist  fair  to  ask  you 
to  admit  a  fact  so  humblin  to  your  national  pride,  and  so  mortifyin 
to  your  feelins  as  an  Englishman ;  but  I  can  easily  conceive  how 
thunderstruck  you  must  have  been  on  enterin  this  town  at  its  pro- 
digious power,  its  great  capacity,'  its  wonderful  promise.  It's  gene- 
Tally  allowed  to  be  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  But 
what  are  you  alookin  at,  Mr.  Slick?  said  she;  is  there  anything  on 
my  cheek?  I  was  only  athinkin,  says  I,  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  paint  such  a'most  a  beautiful  complexion,  to  infuse  into  it  the  soft- 
ness and  richness  of  natur's  colorin  ;  I'm  most  afeerd  and  it  would  be 
beyond  my  art— that's  a  fact. 

Oh,  you  artists  do  flatter  so,  said  she ;  tho'  flattery  is  a  part  of  your 
profession  I  do  believe;  but  I'm  e'en  a' most  sure  there  is  somethin 
or  another  on  my  face, — and  she  got  up  and  looked  into  the  glass  to 
satisfy  herself.  It  would  a'done  you  good,  squire,  too  see  how  it  did 
satisfy  her  too.  IIow  many  of  the  ladies  have  you  taken  off?  said 
Miss  Dooly.    I  have  only  painted  three,  said  I,  yet;  but  I  have  thirty 
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bespoke.  How  ^oiild  you  like  ifi  be  painted,  said  I,  miss?  Oo  a 
white  horse,  said  she,  accompanying  of  my  father,  the  general,  to  the 
review.  And  you,  said  I,  Miss  Naylor?  Astudyin  Judge  Naylor, 
my  uncle's  specimens*  said  she,  in  the  library.  Says  Miss  Jemima, 
I  should  Uke  to  be  taken  off  in  my  brother's  ba^e.  What  is  be? 
said  I,  for  he  would  have  to  have  his  uniform  on«  He?  said  she ; — 
why,  he  is  a-^nd  she  looked  away  and  coloured  vep  like  anything — 
he's  an  officer,  sir,  said  she,  in  one  of  our  national  ships.  Yes,  miss» 
said  I,  I  know  that ;  but  officers  are  dressed  accordin  to  their  grade, 
you  know,  in  our  sarvice.  We  must  give  him  'the  right  dress. 
What  is  his  grade?  The  other  two  ladies  turned  round  and  giffiled, 
and  Miss  Jemima  hung  down  her  head  and  looked  foolish.  Says 
Miss  Naylor,  why  don't  you  tell  him,  dear?  No,  says  she,  I  won't; 
do  you  tell  him.  No,  indeed,  said  Miss  Naylor;  he  is  not  my  bro- 
ther ;  you  ought  to  know  best  what  he  is  ;>*do  yoii  tell  him  yourself. 
Oh,  you  know  very  well,  Mr.  Blick,  said  she,  only  you  make  as  if 
you  didn't,  to  poke  fun  at  me  and  make  me  say  it.  I  hope  I  may  be 
shot  if  I  do,  says  I,  miss;  I  never  heerd  tell  of  him  afore,  and  if  he 
is  an  officer  in  our  navy,  there  is  one  thing  I  can  tell  you,  says  I, 
you  needn't  be  ashamed  to  call  one  of  our  naval  heroes  your  brother, 
nor  to  tell  his  grade  neither,  for  there  ain't  an  office  in  the  sarvice 
that  ain't  one  of  honour  and  glory.  The  British  can  whip  all  the 
world,  and  we  can  whip  the  British. 

Well,  says  she,  alookin  down  and  takin  up  her  handkerchief,  and 
turnin  it  eend  for  eend  to  read  the  marks  in  the  corner  of  it,  to  see 
if  it  was  hern  or  not, — if  I  'must,  then  1  suppose  I  must;  ha  is  a 
rooster  swain  then,  but  it's  a  shame  to  make  me.  A  rooster  swain  I 
says  I ;  well,  I  vow  I  never  heerd  that  grade  afore  in  all  my  born 
days;  I  hope  I  may  die  if  I  did.  What  sort  of  a  swain  is  a  rooster 
swain?  How  you  do  act,  Mr.  Slick,  said  she ;  ain't  you  ashamed 
of  yourself?  Do,  for  gracious  sak»,  behave,  and  not  carry  on 
so  like  Old  Scratch.  You  are  goin  too  far  now;  ain't  he.  Miss 
Naylor?  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  said  Miss 
Naylor,  aflbctin  to  look  as  innocent  as  a  female  fox;  I'm  not  used  to 
sea-tarms,  and  I  don't  onderstand  it  no  more  than  he  does ;  and  Miss 
Dooly  got  up  a  book,  and  began  to  read  and  rock  herself  back** 
ward  and  forward  in  a  chair,  as  regilar  as  a  Mississippi  sawyer,  and 
as  demure  as  you  please.  Well,  thinks  I,  what  onder  the  sun  can 
she  mean?  for  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  A  rooster  swain  I — 
a  rooster  swain  1  says  I ;  do  tell— -—Well,  says  she,  you  make  me 
fsel  quite  spunky,  and  if  you  don't  stop  this  minuit,  I'U  go  right  out 
of  the  room ;  it  ain't  fair  to  make  game  of  me  so,  and  I  don't  thank 
you  for  it  one  mite  or  morsel.  Says  I,  miss,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  1*11 
take  my  davy  I  didn't  mean  no  oflence  at  all ;  but,  upon  my  word 
and  honour^  I  never  heerd  the  word  rooster  swain  afore,  and  I  don't 
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mean  to  larf  tl  your  brother  or  (ease  you  neither.  Well,  saya  ahe, 
I  aappoae  you  never  will  ha'  done»  ao  turn  away  your  face  and  I  will 
tell  yoQ.  And  she  got  up  and  turned  my  head  round  with  her  hands 
to  the  wall,  and  the  other  two  ladies  started  out,  and  said  they'd  go 
and  see  arter  .the  tea. 

Well,  saya  I,  are  you  ready  now,  miss  ?  Yes,  said  she ; — a  rooster 
swain,  if  you  must  know,  you  wicked  critter  you,  is  a  cockswain ;  a 
word  you  know'd  well  enough  warn*t  fit  for  a  lady  to  speak ;  so  take 
that  to  remember  it  by,^-and  she  fetched  me  a  deuce  of  a  clip  on  th^ 
side  of  the  face,  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  Well,  I  swear  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  larfin  right  out,  to  find  out  arter  all  it  was  nothin 
but  a  coxswain  she  made  such  a  louss  about ;  but  I  felt  kinder  sorry, 
too,  to  have  bothered  her  so,  for  I  recollect  there  was  the  same  dif- 
ficulty among  our  ladies  last  war  about  the  name  of  the  English 
oflBcer  that  took  Washington;  they  called  him  always  the  ^British 
Admiral,'  and  there  warn't  a  lady  in  the  Union  would  call  him  by 
name.  I'm  a  great  friend  to  decency, — ^a  very  great  friend  indeed, 
squire, — ^for  decency  is  a  manly  vartue;  and  to  delicacy,  for  delicacy 
is  a  feminine  vartue ;  but  as  for  squeamishness,  rat  me  if  it  don't 
make  me  siek. 

There  was  two  little  rooms  behind  the  keepin  room ;  one  was  a 
pantry,  and  t'other  a  kitchen.  It  was  into  the  fardest  one  the  ladies 
went  to  get  tea  ready,  and  presently  they  brought  in  the  things  and 
Mt  them  down  on  the  table,  and  we  all  got  sociable  once  more.  Gist 
as  we  began  conversation  ag'in.  Miss  Jemima  Potts  said  she  must 
go  and  bring  in  the  cream  jug.  Well,  up  I  jumps,  and  toilers  her 
out,  and  says  I,  pray  let  me,  miss,  wait  upon  you ;  it  ain't  fair  for 
the  ladiea  to  do  this  when  the  gentlemen  are  by,^s  itt  Why  didn't 
you  call  on  nieY  I  overtook  her  gist  at  the  kitchen  door*  But  thia 
doofu-way,  said  I,  is  so  plaguy  narrer,— ^ain't  itf  There's  hardly 
Toom  for  two  to  pass  without  their  lips  atouchin,  is  there?  Ain't  yoii 
shamed f  said  she;  I  believe  you  have  broke  my  comb  in  two,-*^ 
that's  a  fact;— but  don't  do  thatag'ln,  said  she,  awhisperin,— that's 
a  dear  man ;  Miss  Dooly  will  hear  you,  and  tell  every  lady  in  the 
factory,  for  ahe's  plaguy  jealous  ;--^-so  let  me  pass  now.  One  more 
to  make  friends,  said  I,  miss,  Hush  I  said  she,-r-there— let  me  go  i 
^nd  she  pot  the  jug  in  my  hand,  and  then  whipped  up  a  plate  herself. 
>Dd  back  into  the  parlour  in  no  time. 

A  curtain,  says  I,  ladies  (as  I  sot  down  ag'in),  or  a  book-shelf,  I 
could  introduce  into  the  pictur,  but  it  would  make  it  a  work  o*  great 
time  and  expense,  to  do  it  the  way  you  speak  of;  and  besides,  said  I, 
^ho  would  look  at  the  rest  if  the  face  was  well  done?  for  one  thing, 
I  will  say,  three  prettier  farces  never  was  seen  painted  on  canvass. 
Oh,  Mr.  Slick,  says  they,  how  you  bam  !—min't  you  ashamed  f  Fact, 
^78 1,  ladies,  upon  my  honour  :-^a  fact,  and  no  mistake.    If  you 
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would  aHow  rae^  ladies,  said  I,  to  suggest,  I  think  hair  done  up  high, 
long  tortoise-shen  comb,  with  flowers  on  the  top,  would  become  you. 
Miss  Naylor,  and  set  off  your  fine  Grecian  face  grand.  A  fashion- 
able mornin  cap,  lined  with  pink  and  trimmed  with  blue  bows,  would 
set  off  your  portrait.  Miss  Dooly,  and  beconie  your  splendid  Roman 
profile  complete.  And  what  for  me?  said  Jemima.  If  I  might  be 
so  bold,  said  [,  I  would  advise  leavin  out  the  comb  in  your  case,  miss, 
said  I,  as  you  are  tall,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  in  the  way,  and  be 
broke  in  two  (and  I  pressed  her  foot  onder  the  table  with  mine) ; 
and  I  would  throw  the  hair  into  long  loose  nateral  curls,  and  let  the 
neck  and  shoulders  be  considerable  bare,  to  give  room  for  a  pearl 
necklace,  or  coral  beads,  or  any  little  splendid  ornament  of  that  kind. 
Miss  Jemima  looked  quite  delighted  at  this  idea,  and,  jumpfn  up, 
exclaimed,  Dear  me,  said  she,  I  forgot  the  sugar-tongs !  Fll  gist 
go  and  fetch 'em.  Allow  me,  says  I,  miss,  foUerin  her;  but  ain*t  it 
funny,  tho',  says  I,  too,  that  we  should  gist  get  scroudged  ag'in  in 
this  very  identical  little  narrer  door-way, -^ai n't  it?  How  you  act, 
said  she ;  now  this  is  too  bad ;  that  curl  is  all  squashed,  I  declare ;  I 
won't  come  out  ag'in  to-night,  I  now.  Nor  I  neither  then,  said  f, 
larfin;  let  them  that  wants  things  go  for  'em.  Then  you  couldnU 
introduce  the  specimens,  could  you?  said  Miss  Naylor.  The  judge, 
my  uncle,  has  a  beautiful  collection.  When  he  was  in  business  as  a 
master  mason,  he  built  the  great  independent  Democratic  Sove- 
reignty Hall  at  Sam  Patchville  (a  noble  buildin  that,  Mr.  Slick, — 
it's  generally  allowed  to  be  the  first  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
world).  He  always  broke  off  a  piece  of  every  kind  of  stone  used  in 
the  building,  and  it  makes  a' most  a  complete  collection.  If  I  could 
be  taken  off  at  a  table  astudyin  and  asortin  'em  into  primary  forma- 
tions, secondary  formations,  and  trap,  I  should  like  it  amazinly. 

Well,  says  I,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  please  you,  miss,  for  I  never 
hear  of  secondary  formations  without  pleasure, — that's  a  fact.  The 
ladies,  you  know,  are  the  secondary  formation,  for  they  were  formed 
arter  man,  and  as  for  trap,  says  I,  if  they  ain't  up  to  that,  it's  a  pity. 
Why,  as  I'm  alive,  <said  I,  if  that  ain't  the  nine,o'clock  bell :  well,  how 
time  has  flow'd,  hasn't  it?  I  suppose  I  must  be  amovin,  as  it  is  get- 
tin  on  considerable  late,  but  I  must  say  I've  had  a  most  delightful 
evenin  as  ever  I  spent  in  my  life.  When  a  body,  say^  I,  finds  him- 
self in  a  circle  of  literary  and  scientific  ladies,  he  takes  no  note  of 
time,  it  passes  so  smooth  and  quick.  Now,  says  I,  ladies,  excuse  me 
for  mentionin  a  little  bit  of  business,  but  it  is  usual  in  my  profession 
to  be  paid  one  half  in  advance;  'but  with  the  ladies  I  dispense  with 
that  rule,  says  I,  on  one  condition,— I  receive  a  kiss  as  airnest.  Oh, 
Mr.  Slick,  said  they,  how  can  you?  No  kiss,  no  pictur,  says  I.  Is 
that  an  invariable  rule?  says  they.  I  never  deviated  from  it  in  my 
life,  said  I,  especially  where  tho  ladies  are  so  beautiful  as  my  kind 
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friends  here  to-night  are.    Thank  you,  my  sweet  Miss  Naylor,  said  I. 
Oh,  did  you  ever  — ?  said  she.    And  you  also,  dear  Miss  Dooly.    Oh, 
my  sakes,  said  she,  how  ondecent!    I  wish  I  could  take  my  pay  al- 
together in  that  coin,  said  I.    Well,  you'll  get  no  such  airnest  from 
roe,  I  can  tell  you,  said  Miss  Jemima,  and  off  she  sot  and  darted  out 
0*  the  room  like  a  kitten,  and  I  arter  her.    Oh !  that  dear  little  narrer 
door-way  seems  made  on  purpose,  said  I,  don't  it?    Well,  I  hope 
you  are  satisfied  now,  said  she,  you  forward,  impudent  critter;  you've 
taken  away  my  breath  a'most.    Good  night,  ladies,  said  I.    Good 
night,  Mr.  Slick,  says  they;  don't  forget  to  call  and  take  us  off  to- 
morrow at  intermission.    And,  says  Miss  Jemima,  walkin  out  as  far 
as  the  gate  with  me,  when  not  better  engaged,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
see  you  sociably  to  tea.  Most  happy,  Miss,  said  I ;  only  I  fear  I  shall 
call  oftener  than  will  be  agreeable;  but,  dear^me!  says  I,  I've  forgot 
somethin  I  declare,  and  I  turned  right  about.    Perhaps  you  have  for- 
got it,  in  the  little  narrer  door-way,  said  she,  alarfin  and  asteppin 
backwards,  and  holdin  up  both  hands  to  fend  off.    What  is  it?  said 
she,  and  she  looked  up  as  saucy  and  as  rompy  as  you  please.    Why, 
said  I,  that  dreadful,  horrid  name  you  called  your  brother.     What 
was  it?  for  I've  forgot  it,  I  vow.     Look  about  and  find  out,  said  she; 
it's  what  you  ain't,  and  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  and  that's  a 
gentleman.     You  are  a  nasty,  dirty,  ondecent  man, — that's  flat,  and 
if  you  don't  like  it  you  may  lump  it,  so  there  now  for  you — good  night. 
But  stop^shake  hands  afore  you  go,  said  she ;  let's  part  friends,  and 
she  held  out  her  hand.    Gist  as  I  was  agoin  to  take  it,  it  slipt  up 
like  flash  by  my  face,  and  tipt  my  hat  off  over  my  shoulder,  and  as 
1  turned  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  she  up  with  her  little  foot  and  let 
me  have  it,  and  pitched  me  right  over  on  my  knees.     It  was  done  as 
quick  as  wink.   Even  and  quit  now,  said  she,  as  good  friends  as  ever. 
Done,  said  I.    But  hush,  said  she ;  that  critter  has  the  ears  of  a  mole, 
and  the  eyes  of  a  lynx.    What  critter?  said  I.     Why,  that  frightful, 
ugly  varment  witch,  Binah  Dooly,  if  she  ain't  acomin  out  here,  as 
I'm  a  livin  sinner.    Come  again  soon-^that's  a  dear — good  nightl — 
and  she  sailed  back  as  demure  as  if  nothin  had  ahappened.    Yes, 
squire,  the  Honourable  Eli  Wad,  the  foundationalist,  was  right  when 
he  said  I'd  see  sunthin  of  human  natur  among  the  factory  galls.    The 
^aysof  woman  kind  are  wonderful  indeed.  This  was  my  first  lesson, 
that  squeamishneas  and  indelicacy  are  often  found  united;  in  shorty 
^i(it  in  manners t  as  in  otJu*r  thinys^  extremes  meet. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

THfi  dCHOOLltAST^ll  A0AOAD. 

Thb  rodd  from  Chester  to  Halifax  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  pro- 
Tince;  and  daylight  failing  uS  before  we  made  the  half  of  our  joorney, 
we  were  compelled  to  spend  the  night  at  a  small  unlicensed  house, 
the  occasional  resort  of  fishermen  and  coasters.    There  was  but  one 
room  in  the  shanty,  besides  the  kitchen  and  bed-room ;  and  that  one» 
though  perfectly  clean,  smelt  intolerably  of  smoked  salmon  that  gar* 
nished  its  rafters.    A  muskef,  a  light^fowling  piece,  and  a  heavy 
American  rifle,  were  slung  on  the  beams  that  supported  the  floor  of 
the  garret;  and  snow-^hoes,  fishing-rods,  and  small  dip-nets  with 
long  ash  handles,  were  secured  to  the  wall  by  iron  hooks.    Altoge- 
ther it  had  a  sporting  appearance,  that  indicated  the  owner  to  be  one 
of  those  amphibious  animals  to  whom  land  or!  water  is  equally 
natural,  and  who  prefer  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  the  fishery 
to  the  sererer  labour  but  more  profitable  employment  of  tilling  the 
soil.    A  few  fancy  articles  of  costly  materials  and  superior  work- 
manship that  ornamented  the  maotel'^piece  and  open  closet  (probably 
presents  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  garrison  at  HaliEsii),  shewed  that 
Ihere  were  sometimes  visitors  of  a  diflerent  description  from  the  ordi- 
nary customers.    As  the  house  waS  a  solitary  one,  and  situated  at 
the  head  of  a  deep,  well-sheltered  inlet,  it  is  probable  that  smugglin 
may  have  added  to'  the  profits,  and  diversified  the  pursuits  of  the 
owner.     He  did  not,  however,  make  his  appearance.    He  had 
gone,  his  wife  said,  in  his  boat  that  afternoon  to  Margarefs  bay,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  to  procure  some  Salt  to  cure  his  fish,  and 
would  probably  not  return  before  the  morning. 

I've  beeb  here  before,  you  see,  squire,  aaid  Mr.  Slick,  pointing  to  a 
wooden  clock  in  the  (iorner  of  the  room ;  folks  that  have  nothin*  to 
do  like  to  see  how  the  time  goes,— and  a  man  who  takes  a  gtasa  of 
grog  at  twelve  o'clock  is  the  most  pudctual  feller  in  the  world.  The 
draft  is  always  honoured  when  it  falls  due.  But  Who  have  we  here  ? 
As  he  said  this,  a  man  entered  the  room,  carrying  a  small  bundle 
in  his  hand,  tied  up  in  a  dirty  silk  pocket-handkerchief.  He  was 
dressed  in  an  old  suit  of  rusty  black,  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
His  face  bore  the  marks  of  intemperance,  and  he  appeared  much 
fatigued  with  his  journey,  which  he  had  performed  alone  and  on  foot. 
I  hope  Idon*  t  intrude,  gentlemen,  said  he ;  but  you  see  Dulhanty,  poor 
fellow,  has  but  one  room,  and  poverty  makes  us  acquainted  with 
strange  bed-fellows  sometimes.  Brandy,  my  little  girl,  and  some  cold 
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water ;  lake  it  oat  of  the  north  side  of  the  veil,  my  dear,— and^-^lo 
you  hear, — ^bequkk,  for  I'm  ehoked  with  the  dust.  GenUemen,  will 
you  take  some  brandy  and  water?  said  he.  Dulhanty  always  keeps 
some  good  brandy,— ^none  o*  your  wretched  Yankee  peach  brandy, 
that's  enough  to  pyson  a  horse,  but  real  Cogniak.  Well,  I  don't 
care  if  I  do,  said  Mr.  Slick.  Arter  you,  sir.  By  your  leave,  the 
water,  sir.  Gentlemen,  all  your  healths,  said  the  stranger.  Good 
brandy  that,  sir;  you  had  better  take  another  glass  before  the  water 
gets  warm, — and  he  helped  himself  again  most  liberally.  Then, 
taking  a  survey  of  the  Clockmaker  and  myself,  observed  to  Mr. 
Slick,  thai  he  thought  he  had  seen  him  before.  Well,  it's  not  on- 
likely;— where? 
Ah,  that's  the  question,  sir ;  I  cannot  exactly  say  where. 
Nor  I  neither. 

Which  way  may  you  be  travellin?    Down  east,  I  expect? 
Which  way  are  you  from  then?  Somewhere  down  south? 
The  traveller  again  applied  himself  to  brandy  and  water. 
Ahem  I  then  you  are  from  Lunenburg  ? 
Well,  I  wont  say  I  warn't  at  Lunenburg? 
Ahem  I  pretty  place  that  Lunenburg ;  but  they  speak  Dutch.    D*-»n 
the  Dutch ;  I  hate  Dutch  :  there's  no  language  like  English. 
Then  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  Halifax? 
Well,  I  won't  9ay  I  wont  go  to  Halihx  afore  I  return,  neither. 
A  nice  town  that  Halifax — good  fish  market  there ;  but  they  are 
not  like  the  English  fish  a*ter  all.    Halibut  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  good  old  English  tnrbot.    Where  did  you  say  you  were 
from,  sir? 

I  don't  gist  altogether  mind  that  I  said  I  was  from  any  place 
in  partikilar,  but  from  down  south  last. 

Aheml  your  health,  sir;  perhaps  you  are  like  myself,  sir,  a 
stranger,  and  have  no  home  :  and,  after  all,  there  is  no  home  like 
England.     Pray  what  part  of  England  are  you  from  ? 
I  estimate  I'm  not  from  England  at  all. 
I'm  sorry  for  you,  then  :  but  where  the  devil  are  you  from? 
In  a  general  way  folks  say  I'm  from  the  States. 
Knock  them  down  then,  d— n  them.    If  any  man  was  to  insulf 
me  by  calling  me  a  Yankee,  I'd  kick  him ;  but  the  Yankees  have 
no  seat  of  honour  to  kick,    if  I  hadn't  been  thinkin  more  of  my 
brandy  and  water  than  your  answers,  I  might  have  known  you 
^ere  a  Yankee  by  your  miserable  evasions.    They  never  give  a 
straight  answer — there's  nothing  straight  about  them,  but  their 
^ong  backs, — and  he  was  asleep  in  his  chair,  overcome  by  the  united 
effects  of  the  heat,  the  brandy,  and  fatigue. 

That's  one  o'  their  schoolmasters,  said  Mr.  Slick ;  and  it's  na 
bonder  the  Blue-noses  are  such  'cute  chaps  when  they  got  sueb 
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masters  as  that  are  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  The 
critter  has  axed  more  questions  in  ten  minutes  than  if  he  was  a  fulU 
blooded  Yankee,  tho*  he  does  hate  them  so  /^^^oTrerfully.  He's  an 
Englishman,  and,  I  guess,  has  seen  better  days;  but  he  is  ruinated 
by  drink  now.  When  he  is  about  half  shaved  he  is  an  everlastin 
quarrelsom  critter,  and  carries  a  most  plaguy  oncivll  tongue  in  his 
head  :  that's  the  reason  I  didn't  let  on  where  I  came  from,  for  he 
hates  us  like  pyson.  But  there  ain't  many  such  critters  here ; 
the  English  don't  emigrate  here  much, — they  go  to  Canada  or  the 
States  :  and  it's  strange  too,  for,  squire,  this  is  the  best  location  in 
ail  America,  is  Nova  Scotia,  if  the  British  did  but  know  it. 

It  will  have  the  greatest  trade,  the  greatest  population,  the  most 
manufacturs,and  the  most  wealth  of  any  state  this  side  of  the  water. 
The  resources,  nateral  advantages,  and  political  position  of  this  place 
beat  all.  Take  it  all  together,  I  don't  know  gist  such  a  country  in 
the  univarsal  world  a' most.  What!  Nova  Scotia?  said  I;  this  poor 
little  colony,  this  Ultima  Thule  of  America,-— what  is  ever  to  make  ii  a 
place  of  any  consequence?  Everything,  squire,  said  he,  everything 
that  constitutes  greatness.  I  wish  we  had  it, — that's  all ;  and  we  will 
have  it  too  some  o'  these  days,  if  they  don't  look  sharp.  In  the  first 
place  it  has  more  nor  twice  as  (nany  great  men-o*-war  harbours  in  it, 
capable  of  holdin'  the  whole  navy  in  it,  stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  than 
we  have  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  besides  innumerable  small  harbours, 
island  lees,  and  other  shelters,  and  it's  gist  all  but  an  island  itself; 
and  most  all  the  best  o*  their  harbours  don't  freeze  up  at  no  time. 
It  ain't  shut  up  like  Canada  and  our  back  country  all  winter,  but 
you  can  in  and  out  as  you  please ;  and  it's  so  intersected  with 
rivers  and  lakes,  most  no  part  of  it  is  twenty  miles  from  navigable 
water  to  the  sea,— and  then  it  is  the  nearest  point  of  our  continent 
to  Europe.  All  that,  said  I,  is  very  true;  but  good  harbours,  though 
necessary  for  trade,  are  not  the  only  things  requisite  in  commerce. 
But  it's  in  the  midst  of  the  fisheries,  squire, — all  sorts  of  fisheries 
too.  River  fisheries  of  shad,  salmon,  gasperaux,  and  herring — 
shore  fishery  of  mackerel  and  cod — bank  fishery,  and  Labrador 
fishery.  Oh  dear!  it  beats  all,  and  they  don't  do  nothin  with  'em, 
but  leave  'em  to  us.  They  don't  seem  to  think  'em  worth  havin 
or  keepin,  for  government  don't  protect  'em.  See  what  a  school 
for  seamen  that  is,  to  man  the  ships  to  fill  the  harbours. 

Then  look  at  the  beeowels  of  the  airth :  only  think  of  the  coal ;  and 
it's  no  use  atalkin,  that's  the  only  coal  to  supply  us  that  we  can  rely 
on.  Why,  there  ain't  nothin  like  it.  It  extends  all  the  way  from 
Bay  of  Fundy  right  out  to  Pictou,  thro'  the  province,  and  then  under 
all  the  island  of  Cape  Breton;  and  some  o'  them  seams  are  the  big- 
gest, and  thickest,  and  deepest  ever  yet  discovered  since,  the  world 
began.    Beautiful  coal  it  is  too.    Then  natur  has  given  'em  most 
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grand  abundant  iron-ore,  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  and  wood 
and  coal  to  work  it.    Only  think  o'  them  two  things  in  sach  abun- 
dance, and  a  country  possessed  of  first  chop-water  powers  every- 
where, and  then  tell  me  Providence  hasn't  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
ffiuqufactorin  nation  here.    But  that  ain't  all.    Gist  see  the  plaster 
of  Paris,  what  almighty  big  heaps  of  it  there  is  here.  We  use  already 
more  nor  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  it  a-year  for  manure, 
and  we  shall  want  ten  times  that  quantity  yet,-^we  can*t  do  without 
it:  it  has  done  more  for  us  than  steam ;  it  has  made  our  barren  lands 
fertile,  and  whole  tracts  habitable^  that  never  would  have  been  worth 
a  cent  an  acre  without  it.  It  will  go  to  South  America  and  the  West 
indgies  yet— *-it  is  the  magic  wand — it's  the  philosopher's  stone;  I 
hope  I  may  be  shot  if  it  ain't:  it  turns  all  it  touches  into  gold.    See 
what  a  sight  of  vessels  it  takes  to  carry  a  great  bulky  article  like 
that, — what  a  sight  of  men  it  employs,  what  a  host  of  folks  it  feeds, 
ivhat  a  hatch  of  sailors  it  bakes,  what  hardy  tars  for  the  wooden  walls 
of  Old  England.     But  Old  England  is  as  blind  as  a  bat,  and  Blue- 
nose  is  a  puppy  only  nine  days  old ;  he  can't  see  yet.     If  the  critter 
was  well  trained,  had  his  ears  cropped  and  tongue  wormed,  he  might 
turn  out  a  decent-lookin  whelp  yet,  for  the  old  one  is  a  good  nurse 
and  feeds  well.    Well,  then,  look  at  the  lead,  copper,  slate  (and  as 
for  slate,  they  may  stump  Wales,  I  know,  to  produce  the  like), 
granite,  grindstone,  freestone,  lime,  manganese,  salt,  sulphur.  Why, 
they've  got  everything  but  enterprise,  and  that  I  do  believe  in  my 
soul  they  expect  to  find  a  mine  of,  and  dig  up  out  of  the  ground  as 
they  do  coal.    But  the  soil,  squire,  where  will  you  find  the  like  o' 
that?    A  considerable  part  of  it  along  the  coast  is  poor,  no  doubt; 
but  it's  the  fishin  side  o'  the  province,  and  therefore  it's  all  right ;  but 
the  bay  side  is  a  toarin,  rippin  fine  country.    Them  dyke  mashes 
have  raised  hay  and  grain  year  arter  year  now  for  a  whole  centery 
without  manure,  and  I  guess  will  continue  to  do  so  from  July  to 
etarnity.    Then  natur  has  given  them  that  sea-nomd,  salt  sand,  sea- 
weed, and  river  sludge  for  dressin  their  upland,  so  that  it  could  be 
made  to  carry  wheat  till  all's  blue  again. 

If  it  possesses  all  these  advantages^  you  speak  of,  said  I,  it  ^ill 
doubtless  be  some  day  or  another  botli a  populous  and  rich  country; 
but  still  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  can  be  compared  to  the  country 
of  the  Mississippi.  Why,  squire,  said  he,  if  you  was  once  to  New 
Orleens  I  think  you  wouldn't  say  so.  That  is  a  great  country,  no 
doubt,  too  great  to  compare  to  a  small  province  like  this ;  great  re- 
sources, great  river,  fertile  land,  great  trade;  but  the  climate  is 
awful,  and  the  emigrant  people  ain*t  much  better  than  the  climate. 
The  folks  at  New  Orleens  put  me  in  mind  of  children  playin  in  a 
churchyard,  jumpin  over  the  graves,  hidin  behind  the  tombs,  alarfin 
at  the  emblems  of  mortality  and  the  queer  old  rhymes  under  'em,  all 
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fall  of  life,  and  glee,  and  fun  above  ground,  while  onderneath  it  is  a 
great  charnel-house,  full  of  winding  sheets,  skeletons,  and  generations 
of  departed  citizens.    That  are  place  is  built  in  a  bar  in  the  harbour, 
made  of  snags,  driftwood,  and  chokes,  heaped  up  by  the  river,  atiJ 
then  filled  and  covered  with  the  sediment  and  alluvial  of  the  rich 
bottoms  above,  brought  down  by  the  freshets.    It*s  peopled  in  the 
aame  way.   The  eddies  and  tides  of  business  of  all  that  country  centre 
there,  and  the  froth  and  scum  are  washed  up  and  settle  at  New 
Orleens.     It*8  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people,  black,  white,  and  Ind- 
gians,  and  their  different  shades,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Dutch;  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  and  then  people  from  every  stale 
in  tbo  Union.   These  last  have  all  nicknames.   There's  the  hoosiers 
of  Indiana,  the  suckers  of  lUinoy,  the  pukes  of  Missuri,  the  buckeys 
of  Ohio,  the  red  horses  of  Kentucky,  the  mudheads  of  Tenessee,  the 
wolverines  of  Michigan,  the  eels  of  New  England,  and  the  corn- 
crackers  of  Virginia.    All  these,  with  many  others,  make  up  the 
population,  which  is  mottled  with  black  and  all  its  shades;  'most  all 
too  is  supplied  by  emigration.    It  is  a  great  caravansary  filled  with 
strangers,  dissolute  enough  to  make  your  hair  stand  an  eend,  drinkin 
all  day,  gamblin  all  night,  and  fightin  all  the  time.    Death  pervades 
all  natur  there;  it  breathes  in  the  air,  and  it  floats  on  the  water,  and 
rises  in  the  vapours  and  exhalations,  and  rides  on  the  whirlwind  and 
tempest :  it  dwells  on   the  drought,   and  also  in  the  inundation. 
Above,  below,  wit)iin,  around,  everywhere  is  death ;  but  who  knows, 
or  missed,  or  mourns  the  stranger?    Dig  a  grave  for  him,  and  you 
plunge  him  into  the  water, — the  worms  eat  the  coffin,  and  the  cro- 
codiles have  the  body.    We*  have  mills  to  Rhode  Island  with  sarcular 
saws,  and  apparatus  for  makin  packin-boxes.    At  one  of  these  fac- 
tories they  used  to  make  'em  in  the  shape  of  coffins,  and  then  they 
sarved  a  double  purpose ;  they  carried  out  inions  to  New  Orleans,  and 
then  carried  out  the  dead  to  their  graves. 

That  are  city  was  made  by  the  freshets.  It's  a  chance  if  it  ain't 
carried  away  by  them.  It  may  yet  be  its  fate  to  be  swept  clean  off  by 
'em,  to  mingle  once  more  with  the  stream  that  dq[)0sited  it,  and 
form  new  land  further  down  the  river.  It  may  chance  to  be  a  spot 
to  be  pointed  out  from  the  steam-boats  as  the  place  where  a  great  city 
once  stood,  and  a  great  battle  was  once  fought,  in  which  the  genius 
and  valour  of  the  new  world  triumphed  over  the  best  troops  and  best 
ginerals  of  Europe.  That  place  is  gist  like  a  hot-bed,  and  the  folks 
like  the  plants  in  it.  People  do  grow  rich  fast;  but  they  look  kinder 
spindlin  and  weak,  and  they  are  e'en  a* most  choked  with  weeds  and 
toad-stools,  that  grow  every  bit  and  grain  as  fast, — and  twice  as  na- 
teral.  The  Blue-noses  don't  know  how  to  valy  this  location,  squire, 
that's  a  fact,  for  it's  a'most  a  grand  one. 
What's  a  grand  location?  said  the  school-master,  waking  np« 
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Nova  Scob'a>  said  Mr.  Slick.    I  was  just  atellin  of  the  squire,  it's  a 
grand  location.    D— n  the  location,  said  he  ;  I  hate  the  word ;  it 
ain't  English ;  there  are  no  words  like  the  English  words. — Here, 
my  little  girl,  more  brandy,  my  dear,  and  some  fresh  water ;  mind 
it's  fresh, — take  it  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  well-*  'o  you  hear  ?— 
the  coldest  spot  in  the  well ;  and  be  quick,  for  I'm  burnt  up  with 
the  heat  to-day.    Who's  for  a  pull  of  grog  ?  suppose  we  have  a  pull, 
gentlemen-r-a  good  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether, 
eh  I     Here's  to  you,  gentlemen  I — ah,  that's  good  I  you  are  sure  of 
good  brandy  here.     I   say,  Mister  Location,  won't  you  moisten  the 
clay,  eh  ?— k]ome,  my  honest  fellow  I     I'll  take  another  glass  with 
you  to  our  better  acquaintance: — you  won't,  eh?  well,  then,  TU 
supply  your  deficiency  myself ;  here's  luck  I    Where  did  you  say 
you  were  from,  sir  ?    I  don't  mind  that  I  indicated  where  I  was 
from  gist  in  pitikilar.  No,  you  didn't;  but  I  twig  you  now,  my  boy, 
Sam  Slick,  the  clockmaker  1    And  so  you  say  this  is  a  nice  focation, 
do  you?   Yes,  it  is  a  nice  location  for  pride  and  poverty,  for  ignorance 
and  assumption, .  for  folly  and  vice.    Curse  the  location  I  I  say; 
there's  no  location  like  Old  England.  This  is  a  poor  man's  country, 
sir;  but  not  a  rich  man*s,  or  a  gentleman's.    There's  nothing  this 
side  of  the  water,  sir,  approaching  to  the  class  of  gentry.  They  have 
neither  the  feelings,  the  sentiments,  nor  the  breeding.    They  know 
nothing  about  it.  What  little  they  have  here,  sir,  are  second-hand 
airs  copied  from  poor  models  that  necessity  forces  out  here.    It  is 
the  farce  of  high  life  below  stairs,  sir,  played  in  a  poor  theatre  to  a 
provincial  audience.  Poor  as  I  am,  humble  as  lam,  and  degraded  as  I 
am, — for  I  am  now  all  three, — I  have  seen  better  days,  and  was  not  al- 
waystbe  houseless  wanderer  you  now  see  me.  I  know  whati  am  talking 
about.  There  is  nothing  beyond  respectable  mediocrity  here ;  there 
never  can  be,  there  is  no  material  for  it,  there  is  nothing  to  support  it. 
Some  fresh  water,  my  dear ;  that  horrid  water  is  hot  enough  to 
scald  one's  throat.    The  worst  of  a  colony  is,  sir,  there  is  no  field 
for  ambition,  no  room  for  talents,  no  reward  for  distinguished  exer- 
tions.   It  is  a  rich  country  for  a  poor  man,  and  a  poor  country  for 
a  rich  one.    There  is  no  permanent  upper  class  of  society  here,  or 
any  where  else  in  America.    There  are  rich  men,  learned  men, 
agreeable  men,  liberal  men,  and  good  men,  but  very  few  gentlemen. 
The  breed  ain't  pure ;  it  is  not  kept  long  enough  distinct  to  refine, 
to  obtain  the  distinctive  marks,  to  become  generic.    Dry  work  this 
talking ; — ^your  health,  gentlemen  I  a  good  fellow  that  Dulhanty,— 
suppose  we  drink  his  health?  he  always  keeps  good  brandy,— -there's 
not  a  headache  in  a  gallon  of  it. 

What  was  I  talking  about? — Oh  1 1  have  it — the  /bcation,  as  those 
drawling  Yankees  call  it.  Yes,  instead  of 'importing  horses  here 
from  England  to  improve  the  breed,  they  should  import  gentlemen ; 
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they  want  the  true  breed,  they  want  blood.  Yes,  said  the  Clock- 
maker  (whom  I  had  never  known  to  remain  silent  so  long  before), 
I  guess.  YeSy  d— n  you  I  said  the  stranger,  what  do  you  know  about 
it?— you  know  as  much  about  a  gentleman  as  a  cat  does  of  music. 
If  you  interrupt  me  again,  1*11  knock  your  two  eyes  into  one,  you 
«lock-making,  pumpkin-he Jtded,  peddling,  cheating,  Yankee  vaga- 
bond. The  sickly  waxwork  imitation  of  gentility  here,  the  faded  arti- 
ficial flower  of  fashion,  the  vulgar  pretension,  the  contemptible  struggle 
for  precedence,  make  one  look  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  longing  after 
-the  freshness  of  nature,  for  life  and  its  realities.  All  North  America  is 
«  poor  country,  with  a  poorclimate.  I  would  not  give  Ireland  for  the 
wholeof  it.  This1<fova  Scotia  is  thebest  part  of  it,  and  has  the  greatest 
resources ;  but  still  thereis  no  field  in  a  colony  for  a  man  of  talent  and 
education.  Little  ponds  never  hold  big  fish,  there  is  nothing  but  poUy- 
wogs,  tadpoles,  and  minims  in  them.  Look  at  them  as  they  swim  thro' 
the  shallow  water  of  the  margins  of  their  little  muddy  pool,  following 
«ome  smalHellowan  inch  long,  the  leader  of  the  shoal,  that  thinks 
himself  a  whale,  and  if  you  do  not  despise  their  pretensions,  you  will, 
at  least,  be  compelled  to  laugh  at  their  absurdities.  Go  to  every  le- 
gislature this  side  of  the  water  from  Congress  to  Halifax,  and  hear 
the  stuff  that  is  talked.  Go  to  every  press,  and  see  the  stuff  that  is 
printed;  go  to  the  people,  and  see  the  stuff  that  is  uttered  or  swallowed, 
and  then  tell  me  this  is  a  location  for  anything  above  mediocrity.  What 
keeps  you  here,  then?  said  Mr.  Slick,  if  it  is  such  an  everlastin  mi- 
serable country  as  you  lay  it  out  to  be.  1*11  tell  you,  sir,  said  he, 
and  he  drained  off  the  whole  of  the  brandy,  as  if  to  prepare  for  the 
effort — I  will  tell  you  what  keeps  me,  and  he  placed  his  hands  on 
hiB  knees,  and  looking  the  Clockmaker  steadily  in  the  face  until  every 
muscle  worked  with  emotion — ru  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  must  know — 
my  misfortune.  The  effort  and  the  brandy  overpowered  him ;  he 
feU  from  his  chair,  and  we  removed  him  to  a  bed,  loosened  hia  era* 
vat,  and  left  him  to  his  repose. 

It's  a  considerable  of  a  trial,  said  the  Clockmaker,  to  sit  still  and 
listen  to  that  cussed  old  critter,  I  tell  you.  If  you  hadn't  abeen  here 
I'd  agiv'n  him  a  rael  good  quiltin.  I'd  atanned  his  jacket  for  him  ; 
I'd  alarned  him  to  carry  a  civil  tongue  in  hishead,  the  nasty,  drunk- 
en, onmannerly,  good-for-nothin  beast;  more  nor  once,  I  felt  my 
fingers  itch  to  give  him  a  slockdolager  under  the  ear ;  but  lie  ain^t 
worth  mindin,  I  guess.  Yes,  squire,  I  won't  deny  but  New  Orleens 
is  a  great  place,  a  wonderful  place ;  but  there  are  resources  here 
beyond  all  conception,  and  its  climate  is  as  pleasant  as  any  we  have, 
and  a  ))laguy  sight  more  healthy.  I  don't  know  what  more  you'd 
ask,  almost  anasland  indented  everywhere  with  harbours  surrounded 
wHh  fisheries.  The  key  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  ^y  of  Fundy, 
and  the  West  Indgies;  —  prime  land  above,  one   vast    mineral 
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bed  beneath,  and  a  climate,  over  all,  temperate,  pleasant,  and  healthy. 
If  that  ain't  enough  for  one  place,  it's  a  pity— that's  all. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE  WRONG  ROOV. 

The  next  morning,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  it  was 
ten  o'clock  before  we  were  able  to  resume  our  journey.    I  am  glad, 
said  Mr.  Slick,  that  cussed  critter  that  schoolmaster  hasn't  yet  woke 
tip.  I'm  most  afeerd  if  he  had  aturned  out  afore  we  started,  I  should 
have  quilted  him,  for  that  talk  of  his  last  night  sticks  in  my  crop 
considerable  hard.    It  ain't  over  easy  to  digest,  I  tell  you ;  for  nothin 
a'most  raises  my  dander  so  much  as  to  hear  a  benighted,  ignorant, 
and  enslaved  foreigner,  belittle  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens. 
But,  see  there,  squire,  said  he,  that's  the  first  Indgian  campment 
we've  fell  in  with  on  our  journey.    Happy  fellers,  them  Indgians, 
ben't  they  7 — ^they  have  no  wants  and  no  cares  but  food  and  cloathin, 
and  fishin  and  huntin  supply  them  things  easy.    That  tall  one  you 
see  spearin  fish  down  in  that  are  creek  there,  is  Peter  Paul,  a  most 
aplaguy  'cute  chap.    I  mind  the  last  time  I  was  to  Lunenberg,  1 
seed  him  to  the  magistrate's,  John  Robar's :  he  laid  down  the  law  to 
the  justice  better  than  are  a  lawyer  I  have  met  with  in  the  province 
yet:  he  talked  as  clever  a'most  as  Mr.  Clay.    I'll  tell  you  what  it 
was : — Peter  Paul  had  made  his  wigwam  one  winter  near  a  brook  on 
the  farm  of  James  M'Nutt,  and  employed  his  time  in  coopering,  and 
used  M'Nutt's  timber,  when  he  wanted  any.  Well,  M'Nutt threatened 
to  send  him  to  jail  if  he  didn't  move  away,  and  Paul  came  to  Robar' 
to  ax  him  whether  it  could  be  done.    Says  he,  squire,— M'Nutt,  he 
came  to  me,  and  says  he,  Peter,  what  adevil  you  do  here,  d— n  youT 
I  say,  I  make  'em  bucket,  make  'em  tub,  may  be  basket,  or  axe 
handle,  to  buy  me  some  blanket  and  powder  and  shot  with — you  no 
want  some  ?    Well,  he  say,  this  my  land,  Peter,  and  my  wood ;  1 
bought  'eqi,  and  pay  money  for  'em ;  I  won't  let  you  stay  here  and 
cut  my  wood ;  if  you  cut  anoder  stick,  I  send  you  to  jail.    Then  I 
tell  him  I  see  what  governor  say  to  that :  what  you  plant,  that 
yours  ;^  what  you  sow,  that  yours  too;  but  you  no  plant  'em  woods  ; 
God— >be  plant  'em  dat;  he  mak  'em  river,  too,  for  all  mens,  white 
man  and  Indgian  man — all  same.    God — ^he  no  give  'em  river  to 
one  nuin, — ^hemake  him  run  thro'  all  the  woods.  When  you  drink, 
he  run  on  and  I  drink,  and  then  when  all  drink  he  run  on  to  de  sea. 
He  no  stand  still— you  no  catch  him — you  no  have  him.    If  I  cut 
down  your  apple-tree,  then  send  me  to  jail,  cause  you  plant  'em ; 
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but  if  I  cut  down  ash-tree,  oak-tree,  or  pine-tree,  in  woods,  I  say 

]t*8  mine..   If  I  cut  'em  flrst — for  tree  in  big  woods  like  river — first 

cut  him  first  have  him.     If  God  give  'em  all  to  you,  where  is  your 

writin,  or  bring  somebody  say  he  hear  him  say  so,  then  I  stop.     I 

never  kill  your  hog,  and  say  I  thought  him  one  bear,  nor  your  hen, 

and  say.  him  one  partridge ;  but  you  go  kill  my  stock,  my  carriboo, 

and  my  moose.    I  never  frighten  away  your  sheep ;  but  you  go  chop 

wood,  and  make  one  d — d  noise  and  frighten  away  bear ;  so  when  I 

go  to  my  trap  I  no  find  him  there,  and  I  lose  him,  and  de  skin  and 

de  meat  too.    No  two  laws  for  you  and  me,  but  all  same.  You  know 

Jefiery — him  big  man  to  Halifax?— well,  him  very  good  man  that; 

very  kind  to  poor  Indgian  (when  that  man  go  to  heaven,  God  will 

give  him  plenty  backy  to  smoke,  for  that  I  know).    Well,  he  say, 

^eter  Paul,  when  you  want  ash-tree,  you  go  cut  'em  down  on  my 

knd  when  you  like ;  I  give  you  leave.    He  very  good  man  dat,  but 

God  give  'em  afore  Jeffery  was  born.  And  by  and  by,  I  say,  M'Nutt, 

you  have  'em  all.    Indgian  all  die  soon ;  no  more  wood  left — no 

more  hunt  left ;  he  starve,  and  then  you  take  all.    Till  then  I  take 

'em  wood  that  God  plant  for  us,  where  I  find  'em,  and  no  thanks  to 

you.'  It  would  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  to  answer  that, I  guess, 

said  Mr.  Slick.    That  feller  cyphered  that  out  of  human  natur — ^the 

best  book  a  man  can  study  arter  all,  and  the  only  true  one  ; — there's 

no  two  ways  about  it-^-there's  never  no  mistake  there.  Queer  critter, 

that  Peter;  he  has  an  answer  for  every  one;  nothin  ever  da'nts  or 

poses  him ;  but  here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  I  must 

say  I  am  sorry  for  it  too,  for  tho'  if  s  been  a  considerable  of  a  long 

one,  if  s  been  a  very  pleasant  one. 

When  we  returned  to  Halifax  we  drove  to  Mrs.  Spicer's  boarding- 
house,  where  I  had  bespoken  lodgings  previously  to  my  departure 
from  town.  While  the  servants  were  preparing  my  room,  we  were 
afaolvn  into  the  paflour  of  Mrs.  Spicer.  She  was  young,  pretty,  and 
a  widow.  She  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter  of  six  years  of  age, 
which,  like  all  only  children,  was  petted  and  spoiled.  She  was  first 
shy,  then  familiar,  and  ended  by  being  troublesome  and  rude.  She 
amused  her  mother  by  imitating  Mr.  Slick's  pronunciation,  and  her- 
self by  using  his  hat  for  a  foot-ball. 

Entertaiflin  that,  ain't  it?  said  the  Clockmaker,  as  we  entered  our 
own  apartments.  The  worst  of  women  is,  said  he,  they  are  for 
everlastinly  ateasin  folks  with  their  children,  and  take  more  pains  to 
spml  'em  and  make  'em  disagreeable  than  any  thin  else.  Who  the 
plague  wants  to  hear  'em  repeat  a  yard  o*  poetry  like  that  are  little 
sarpent?— I  am  sure  I  don't.  The  Hon.  Eli  Wad  was  right  when 
he  said  the  ways  o'  womenkind  are  wonderful.  I've  been  afeered  to 
venture  on  matrimony  myself,  and  I  don't  altogether  think  I  shall 
spikilate  in  that  line  for  one  while*    It  don't  gist  suit  a  rovin  man 
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like  me.  It*8  a  eonsiderable  of  a  tie,  and  then  it  ain*t  like  a  horse 
deal,  where,  if  you  don't  like  the  beast,  you  can  put  it  off  in  a  raffle, 
or  a  trade,  or  swop  and  suit  yourself  better ;  but  you  must  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  put  up  with  it.  It  ain*t  often  you  meet  a 
critter  of  the  right  mettle ;  spirited,  yet  gentle;  easy  on  the  bit,  sure- 
footed and  spry ;  no  bitin,  or  kickin,  or  sulkin,  or  racin  off,  or  refusin 
to  go,  or  runnin  back,  and  then  cleanlimbed  and  good  carriage.  It's 
about  the  difflcultest  piece  of  business  I  know  on. 

Our  great  cities  are  most  the  only  places  in  our  Union  where  a  man 
can  marry  with  comfort,  rael  right  down  genunme  comfort,  and  no 
drawback.    No  farnishln  a  house ;  and  if  you  go  for  to  please  a  woman 
in  that  line,  there's  no  eend  o'  the  expense  they'll  go  to,  and  no  trouble 
about  helps ;  a  considerable  of  a  plague  them  in  the  states,  you  may 
depend ;  then  you  got  nothin  to  provide,  and  nothin  to  see  arter,  and 
it  aio*t  80  plaguy  lonely  as  a  private  house  neither.    The  ladies,  too^ 
have  nothin  to  do  all  day,  but  dress  themselves,,  gossip,  walk  out,  or 
go  ashoppin,  or  receive  visits  to  home.    They  have  a'most  a  grand 
time  of  it,  you  may  depend.    If  there  be  any  children^  why,  they 
can  be  sent  up  garret  with  the  helps,  out  o'  the  way  and  out  o'  hearin, 
till  they  are  big  enough  to  go  to  school.    They  ain't  half  the  plague 
they  be  in  a  private  house.    But  one  o'  the  best  things  about  it  is,  a 
man  needn't  stay  at  home  to  entertain  his  wife  a-evening,  for  she 
can  find  company  enough  in  the  public  rooms,  if  she  has  a  mind  to, 
and  he  can  go  to  the  political  clubs  and  coffee-houses,  and  see  arter 
politics,  and  inquire  how  the  nation's  agoin  on,  and  watch  over  the 
doins  of  Congress.    It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  that,  and  a  man 
can't  discharge  his  duties  right  to  the  State  or  the  Union  either,  if  he 
is  for  everlastinly  tied  to  his  wife's  apron-strings.    You  may  talk 
about  the  domestic  hearth,  and  the  pleasures  of  home,  and  the  family 
circle,  and  all  that  are  sort  e*  thing,  squire :  it  sounds  very  clever, 
and  reads  dreadful  pretty ;  but  what  does  it  eend  in  at  last?  why,  a 
scoldin  wife  with  her  shoes  down  to  heel,  a  -  see  -  sawin  in  a  rockin 
chair;  her  hair  either  not  done  up  at  all,  or  all  stuck  chock  full  of 
paper  and  pins,  like  porcupine  quills ;  a  smoky  chimbly  aputtin  of 
your  eyes  out;  cryin  children  ascreamin  of  your  ears  out;  extrava-« 
gant,  wasteful  helps,  a  emptyin  of  your  pockets  out,  and  the  whole 
thing  awearin  of  your  patience  out.    No,  there's  nothin  like  a  great 
boardin  house  for  married  folks;  it  don't  cost  nothin  like  keepin  house, 
and  there's  plenty  o'  company  all  the  time,  and  the  women  folk  never 
feel  lonely  like,  when  their  husbands  are  not  to  home.    The  only 
thing  is  to  larn  the  geography  of  the  house  well,  and  know  their  own 
Dumber.    If  they  don't  do  that  they  may  get  into  a  most  adeuce  of  a 
scrape,  that  it  ain't  so  easy  to  back  out  of.    I  recollect  a'most  a  cu- 
rious accident  that  happened  that  way  once,  agettin  into  the  wrong 
room. 
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I  had  gone  down  to  Boston  to  keep  4th  of  July,  our  great  Anniver* 
sary-day.  A  great  day  that,  squire;  a  great  national  festival;  a 
splendid  spectacle ;  fifteen  millions  of  free  men  and  three  millions  of 
slaves  acelebratin  the  birth-day  of  liberty ;  rejoicin  in  their  strength, 
their  freedom  and  enlightenment.  Perhaps  the  sun  never  shone  on 
such  a  sight  afore,  nor  the  moon,  nor  the  stars,  for  their  planetary 
system  ain't  more  perfect  than  our  political  system.  The  sun  typifies 
our  splendor ;  the  moon  in  its  changes  figures  our  rotation  of  office,  and 
eclipses  of  Presidents,-— and  the  stars  are  emblems  of  our  states,  as 
painted  on  our  flags.  If  the  British  don't  catch  it  that  day,  it's  a  pity. 
All  over  our  Union,  in  every  town  and  village,  there  are  orations  made, 
gistabout  as  beautiful  pieces  of  workmanship,  and  as  nicely  dovetailed 
and  mortised,  and  asprettily  put  together  as  well  can  be,  and  the  English 
catch  it  everywhere.  All  our  battles  are  fought  over  ag'in,  and  you 
can  e'en  a' most  see  the  British  aflyin  afore  them  like  the  wind,  full 
split,  or  layin  down  .their  arms  as  humble  as  you  please,  or  marchin 
off  as  prisoners  tied  two  and  two,  like  runaway  niggers,  as  plain 
asif  you  was  in  the  engagements,  and  Washington  on  his  great  big  war- 
horsearidin  over  them,  and  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens  askiverin 
of  them ;  or  the  proud  impudent  officers  akneelin  down  to  him,  givin  up 
their  swords,  and  abeggin  for  dear  life  for  quarter.  Then  you  think 
you  can  e'en  a' most  see  that  infarnal  spy  Andr^  nabbed  and  sarcbed, 
and  the  scorn  that  sot  on  the  brows  of  our  heroes  as  they  threw  into 
the  dirt  themoney  heoflered.to  hn  released,  and  hear  him  belike  an 
Indgian  to  be  shot  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  hanged  like  a  thief,  and 
Washington's  noble  and  magnanimous  answer,—*  I  guess  they'll 
think  we  are  afeerd  if  we  don't;' — so  simple,  so  sublime.  The  ham- 
merin  of  the  carpenters  seem  to  strike  your  ears  as  they  erect  the 
gallus;  and  then  his  struggles,  like  a  dog  tucked  up  for  sheep-stealin, 
are  as  nateral  as  life.  I  must  say  I  do  like  to  hear  them  orations, 
— to  hear  of  the  deeds  of  our  heroes  by  land  and  by  sea.  It's  a  bright 
page  of  history  that.  It  exasperates  the  young — it  makes  their  blood 
boil  at  the  wrongs  of  their  forefathers ;  it  makes  them  clean  their 
rifles,  and  run  their  bullets.  It  prepares  them  for  that  great  day, 
that  comin  day,  that  no  distant  day  neither,  that  must  come  and  will 
come,  and  can't  help  acomin,  when  Britain  will  be  a  colony  to  our 
great  nation,  and  when  her  colonies  will  be  states  in  our  Union. 

Many's  the  disputes,  and  pretty  hot  disputes  too,  I've  had  with 
minister  about  these  orations.  He  never  would  go  near  one  on  *em ; 
he  said  they  were  in  bad  taste — (a  great  phrase  ofhisn  that,  poor 
dear  good  old  man ;  I  believe  his  heart  yarns  arter  old  times,  and  I 
must  think  sometimes  he  ought  to  have  joined  the  refugees) — bad 
taste,  Sam.  It  smells  o'  braggin,  its  ongentlemanly ;  and,  what's 
worse — it's  onchristian. 

But  ministers  don't  know  much  of  this  world;  they  may  linow 
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the  road  to  the  next;  but  they  don't  know  the  cross-roads  and  by- 
paths of  this  one— that's  a  fact.  But  I  was  agoin  to  tell  you  what 
happened  that  day — I  was  stayin  to  General  Peep's  boardin  house  to 
Boston,  to  enjoy,  as  I  was  asayin,  the  anniversary.  There  was  an 
amazin  crowd  of  folks  there:  the  house  was  chock  full  of  strangers. 
Welly  there  was  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  one  Major  Ebenezer  Sprout 
and  his  wife,  aboardin  there,  that  had  one  child,  the  mostcryenest 
critter  I  ever  seed;  it  boohood  all  night  a 'most,  and  the  boarders 
said  it  must  be  sent  up  to  the  garret  to  the  helps,  for  no  soul  could 
sleep  a* most  for  it.  Well,  most  every  night  Mrs.  Sproul  had  to  go 
up  there  to  quiet  the.  little  varmint, — for  it  wouldn't  give  over  yellin 
for  no  one  but  her.  That  night,  in  partikilar,  the  critter  screetched 
and  screamed  like  Old  Scratch ;  and  at  last  Mrs.  Sproul  slipped  on 
her  dressin  gownd,  and  went  up  stairs  to  it, — and  left  her  door  ajar, 
60  as  not  to  disturb  her  husband  acomin  back ;  and  when  she  re- 
turned, she  pushed  the  door  open  softly,  and  shot  it  to,  and  got  into 
bed.  He's  asleep,  now,  says  she ;  I  hope  he  won't  disturb  me  ag'in. 
No,  I  ain't  asleep,  mynheer  stranger,  says  Old  Zwicker,  a  Dutch 
marchant  from  Albany  (for  she  had  got  into  the  wrong  room,  and 
got  into  his  bed  by  mistake),  nor  I  don't  dank  you,  nor  Gineral  Beep 
needer,  for  puddin  you  into  my  bed  mid  me,  widout  my  leave  nor 
lichense,  nor  approbation,  needer.  I  liksh  your  place  more  better 
as  your  company.  Oh,  I  got  no  gimbletl  Het  is  jammer,  it  is  a 
pity  I  Oh!  dear,  if  she  didn't  let  go,  it's  a  pity ;  she  kicked  and 
^reamed,  and  carried  on  like  a  ravin  distracted  bed-bug.  Tousand 
teyvels,  said  he,  what  ails  te  man?  I  pelieve  he  is  pewitched. 
Murder  I  murder  1  said  she,  and  she  cried  out  at  the  very  tip  eend  of 
her  voice,  murder!  murder  I  Well,  Zwicker,  he  jumped  out  o'  bed 
in  an  all-fired  hurry,  most  properly  frightened,  you  may  depend; 
and  seezin  her  dressin  gownd,  instead  of  his  trousers,  he  put  his  legs 
into  the  a)rms  of  it,  and  was  arunnin  out  of  the  room  aholdin  up  of 
the  skirts  with  his  hands,  as  I  came  in  with  the  candle.  De  ferry 
teyvil  hisself  is  in  te  man,  and  in  te  troushertoo,  said  he;  fori 
peKeve  te  coat  has  grow'd  to  it  in  de  night,  it  is  so  tam  long.  Ob, 
tear  I  what  a  pity.  Stop,  says  I,  Mister  Zwicker,  and  I  pulled  him 
back  by  the  gownd  (I  thought  I  should  adied  larfin  to  see  him  in  bis 
red  night-cap,  his  eyes  starin  out  o'  his  head,  and  those  short- 
legged  trousers  on,  for  the  sleeves  of  the  dressin  gownd  didn't  come 
further  than  his  knees,  with  a  great  long  tail  to  'em).  Stop,  says  I, 
and  tell  us  what  all  this  everlastin  hubbub  is  about :  who's  dead, 
and  what's  to  pay  now? 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Sproul  lay  curled  up  like  a  cat,  covered  jill  over 
in  the  bed  clothes,  ayellin  and  ascreamin  like  mad ;  a  'most  all  the 
house  was  gathered  there,  some  ondressed,  and  some  half-dreBsed 
— some  had  sticks  and  pokers,  and  some  had  swords.    Hnllol  savf 
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I,  who  on  airth  is  makin  all  this  touss  ?  Goten  Hyxnel,  said  he,  old 
Saydon  himself,  I  do  peleive ;  he  came  tru  de  door  and  jumped  right 
into  ped,  and  yelled  so  loud  in  mine  ear  as  to  deefen  my  head  a* most : 
pull  him  out  by  the  cloven  foot,  and  kill  him,  tam  him  I  I  had  no 
'  gimblet  no  more,  and  he  know*d  it,  and  dat  is  te  cause,  and  noUn 
else.  Well,  the  folks  got  hold  of  the  clothes,  and  pulled  and  hauled 
away  till  her  head  showed  above  the  sheet.  Dear,  Dear,  said  Major 
Ebenezer  Sproul; — if  it  ain*t  Miss  Sproul,  my  wife,  as  I  am  alive! 
Why,  Mary  dear,  what  brought  you  here?— what  on  airth  are  you 
adoin  of  in  Mr.  Zwicker's  room  here  ?  I  take  my  oat*  she  prought 
herself  here,  said  Zwicker,  and  I  peg  she  take  herself  away  ag'in  so 
fast  as  she  came,  and  more  faster  too.  What  will  Yrou  Zwicker  say 
to  this  woman's  tale— was  te  likeesh  ever  heerd  afore?  Tear, 
tear,  but  *tis  too  pad  I  Well,  well,  says  the  folks,  who*d  athought 
it? — such  a  steady  old  gentleman  as  Mr.  Zwicker, — and  young  Marm 
Sproul,  says  they, — only  think  of  her! — ain't  it  horrid?  The  hussy  I 
says  the  women  house-helps :  she's  nicely  caught,  ain't  she  ?  She's 
no  great  things,  anyhow,  to  take  up  with  that  nasty  smoky  old 
Dutchman;  it  sarves  her  right,— it  does,  the  good-for^nothin  jade; 
I  wouldn't  ahad  it  happen,  says  the  Major,  for  Gfty  dollars,  I  vow ; 
and  he  walked  up  and  down,  and  wrung  his  hands,  and  looked  streak- 
ed enough,  you  may  depend  :«»no,  nor  I  don't  know,  said  he,  as  I 
would  for  a  hundred  dollars  a' most.  Have  what  happened,  says 
Zwicker;  upon  my  vortand  honor  and  sole,  notin  happened,  only  I 
had  no  gimblet.  Het  is  jammer ;  it  is  a  pity.  I  went  to  see  the  baby, 
said  Mrs.  Sproul, — asobbin  ready  to  kill  herself,  poor  thing  I — and 

Well,  I  don't  want,  nor  have  occasion,  nor  require  a  nurse, 

said  Zwicker. — And  I  mistook  the  room,  said  she,  and  came  here 
athinkin  it  was  ourn.  Couldn't  pe  possible>  said  he,  to  take  me  for 
te  papy,  dat  has  papys  hisself, — but  it  was  to  ruin  my  character,  and 
name,  and  reputation.  Oh,  Goten  Hymell  what  will  Yrou  Zwicker 
say  to  dis  wooman's  tale?  but  then  she  knowd  I  had  no  gimblet,  she 
did.  Folks  snickered  and  larfed  a  gool  deal,  I  tell  you;  but  they  soon 
cleared  out  and  went  to  bed  ag'in.  The  story  ran  all  over  Boston 
.  like  wild  fire ;  nothin  else  a'most  was  talked  of;  and  like  most  stories, 
it  grew  worse  and  worse  every  day.  Zwicker  returned  next  morn- 
in  to  Albany,  and  has  never  been  to  Boston  since ;  and  the  Sprouls 
kept  close  for  some  time,  and  then  moved  away  to  the  western  ter- 
ritory. I  aclilly  believe  they  changed  their  name,  for  I  never  lieerd 
tell  of  any  one  that  ever  seed  them  since. 

Mr.  Slick,  says  Zwicker,  the  mornin  he  started,  I  have  oneleetle 
gimbleti;  I  always  travel  with  my  leetle  gimblet ;  take  it  mid  me 
wherever  I^  go;  and  when  I  goes  to  ped,  I  takes  my  leetle  gimblet 
out  and  bores  wid  it  over  de  latch  of  de  toor,  and  dat  fastens  it,  and 
keeps  out  de  tief  and  de  villain  and  the  womans.    I  left  it  to  home 
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dat  time  mid  de  old  vrou,  and  it  was  all  because  I  had  no  gimblet,  de 
row  aDd  te  noise  and  the  rampush  wash  made.  Tam  it  I  said  he, 
Mr.  Slick,  His  no  use  talkin,  but  tere  is  always  de  teyvil  to  pay  when 
there  is  a  woman  and  no  glmblet. 

YeSy  said  the  Clockmaker,  if  they  don*t  mind  the  number  of  the 
room,  they'd  better  stay  away, — but  a  little  attention  that  way  cures 
all.  We  are  all  in  a  hurry  in  the  States ;  we  eat  in  a  hurry,  drink  in 
a  hurry,  and  sleep  in  a  hurry.  We  all  go  ahead  so  fast  it  keeps  one 
full  spring  to  keep  up  with  others ;  and  one  must  ^o  it  hot  foot,  if  he 
wants  to  pass  his  neighbours.  Now,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  have 
your  dinner  to  the  minute,  as  you  do  at  a  boardin  house,  when  you 
are  in  a  hurry— only  you  must  look  out  sharp  arter  the  dishes,  or  you 
won*t  get  nothin.  Things  vanish  like  wink.  I  recollect  once  when 
quails  first  came  in  that  season :  there  was  an  old  chap  at  Peep's 
boardin-hous^,  that  used  to  take  the  whole  dish  of  *em,  empty  it  on 
his  plate,  and  gobble  'em  up  like  a  turkeycock,— no  one  else  ever  got 
none.  We  were  all  a  good  deal  ryled  at  it,  seein  that  he  didn't  pay 
no  more  for  his  dinner  than  us,  so  I  nick-named  him  '  Old  Quail,' 
and  it  cured  him ;  he  always  left  haf  arter  that,  for  a  scramb.  No 
system  is  quite  perfect,  squire ;  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  re- 
gulated places,  like  that  of  Marm  Sproul's  and  Old  Quail's ;  but  still 
there  is  nothin  arter  all  like  a  boardin-house,-- the  only  thing  is,  keep 
out  of  th6  wrong  room. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

FINDING  A  hare's  NEST. 

Halifax,  like  London,  has  its  tower  also,  but  there  is  this  remark- 
able difference  between  these  two  national  structures,  that  the  one 
is  designed  for  the  ^fenders  of  the  country,  and  the  other  for  its  of- 
fenders  and  that  the  former  is  as  difficult  to  be  broken  into  as  the  latter 
(notwithstanding  all  the  ingenious  devices  of  successive  generations 
from  the  da'ys  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  time  of  the  schoolmaster)  is  to  be 
bfbken  out  of.  A  critical  eye  might  perhaps  detect  some  other,  though 
lesser  points  of  distinction.  This  cis-Atlantic  martello  tower  has 
a  more  aristocratic  and  exclusive  air  than  its  city  brother,  and  its 
portals  are  open  to  none  but  those  who  are  attired  in  the  uniform  of 
the  gtiard,  or  that  of  the  royal  staff;  while  the  other  receives  the  lowest, 
the  most  depraved,  and  vulgar  of  mankind.  It  is  true  it  has  not 
theUonsdiXiA  other  adventitious  attractions  of  the  elder  one ;  but  the 
original  and  noble  park  in  which  it  is  stands  plentifully  stocked  mth 
carriboosj  wliile  the  horn  work  of  the  latter  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
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of  its  ancient  rival ;  and  although  it  cannot  exhibit  a  display  of  th(r 
armour  of  the  country ^  its  very  existence  there  is  conclusive'  evi- 
dence of  the  amor  pair  ice.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  that  protects 
the  harbour  of  Halifax,  and  commands  that  of  the  North-west  Arm» 
and  is  situated  at  the  termination  of  a  fashionable  promenade,  which 
is  skirted  on  one  side  by  a  thick  shrubbery,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
waters  of  the  harbour;  the  former  being  the  resort  of  those  of  both 
sexes  who  delight  in  the  impervious  shade  of  the  spruce,  and  the  latter 
of  those  who  prefer  swimming,  and  other  aquatic  exercises.  With 
these  attractions  to  the  lovers  of  nature^  and  a  pure  air,  it  i%  thronged 
at  all  hours,  but  more  especially  at  day-dawn,  by  the  valetudinarian, 
the  aged,  and  infirm,  and  at  the  witching  hour  of  moonhght  by  those 
who  are  young  enough  to  defy  the  dew  and  damp  air  of  night. 

To  the  latter  class  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  belong.  Old,  cor- 
pulent, and  rheumatic,  I  am  compelled  to  be  careful  of  a  body  that  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  that  it  gives  me.  I  no  longer  indulge  in  the 
dreamy  visions  of  the  second  nap,  for,  alas  I  nonsum  quaUe  eram. 
I  rise  early,  and  take  my  constitutional  walk  to  that  tower.  I  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  half-way  this  morning  before  I  met  the 
Clockmaker  returning  to  town.     . 

Mornin,  squire,  said  he ;  I  suppose  you  didn't  hear  the  news,  did 
you?  the  British  packet's  in.  Which  packet?  said  I;  for  there  are 
two  due,  and  great  apprehensions  are  entertained  that  one  of  them  is 
lost.  More  promotion,  then,  said  he,  for  them  navals  that's  left;  it's 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  Good  Go4I  said  I,  Mr. 
Slick,  how  can  you  talk  so  unfeelingly  of  such  an  awful  catastrophe? 
Only  think  of  the  misery  entailed  by  such  an  event  upon  Falmouth, 
where  most  of  the  officers  and  crew  have  left  destitute  and  distressed 
families.  Poor  creatures,  what  dreadful  tidings  await  them  1  Well, 
well,  said  he,  I  didn't  gist  altogether  mean  to  make  a  joke  of  it  nei- 
ther ;  but  your  folks  know  what  they  are  about ;  them  coffin  ships 
ain't  sent  out  for  nothin.  Ten  of  them  gun-brigs  have  been  lost  air 
ready;  and,  depend  on  it,  the  English  have  their  reasons  for  it — 
there's  no  mistake  about  it :  considerable  'cute  chaps  them,  they  can 
see  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  them  that  picks  the  hole  in  it;  if  they 
throw  a  sprat  it's  to  catch  a  mackerel,  or  my  name  is  not  Sam  Slick, 
Reason,  T  replied, — what  reason  can  there  be  for  consigning  so  matty 
gallant  fellows  to  a  violent  death  and  a  watery  grave?  What  could 

justify  such  a ?    I'll  tell  you,  said  the  Clockmaker;  it  keeps 

the  natives  to  home  by  frightenin  'em  out  of  their  seven  senses.  Now, 
U  they  had  a  good  set  of  liners,  them  blue-nose  tories  and  radicals 
would  be  for  everlastinly  abotherin  of  government  with  their  re- 
quests and  complaints.  Hungry  as  hawks  them  tellers;  they'd 
foirly  eat  the  minister  up  without  salt,  they  would.  It  compeb  *em 
to  stay  at  home,  it  does.    Your  folks  desarve  credit  for  that  tricky 
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for  it  answers  the  purpose  rael  complete.  Yes,  you  English  are  pretty 
considerable  tarnation  sharp.  You  warn*t  born  yesterday,  I  tell 
you.  You  are  always  afindin  out  some  mare's  nest  or  another. 
Didn*t  you  send  out  water-casks  and  filterin-stones  last  war  to  the 
fresh  mater  lakes  to  Canada?  ^idn*t  you  send  out  a  frigate  there 
ready  built,  in  pieces  ready  numbered  and  marked,  to  put  together, 
'cause  there's  no  timber  in  America,  nor  carpenters  neither  ?  Didn't 
you  order  the  Yankee  prisoners,  to  be  kept  at  the  fortress  of  Louis- 
burg,  which  was  so  levelled  to  the  ground  fifty  years  before  that  folks 
can  hardly  tell  where  it  stood?  Han't  you  squandered  more  money  to 
Bermuda  than  would  make  a  military  road  from  Halifax  to  Quebec, 
make  the  Windsor  railroad,  and  complete  the  great  canal?  Han't 
you  built  a  dockyard  there  that  rots  all  the  cordage  and  stores  as  fast 
as  you  send  them  out  there?  and  han't  you  to  send  these  things 
every  year  to  sell  to  Halifax,  'cause  there  ain't  folks  enough  to  Ber- 
muda to  make  an  auction?  Don't  you  send  out  a  squadron  every  year 
of  seventy-fours,  frigates,  and  sloops  of  war,  and  mostVork  'em  to 
death,  sendin  'em  to  Bermuda  to  winter,  'cause  its  warm,  and  to  Hali- 
fax to  summer,  cause  its  cool ;  and  to  carry  freights  of  doubloons 
and  dollars  from  the  West  Indies  to  England,  'cause  it  pays  well ; 
while  the  fisheries,  coastin  trade,  and  revenue  are  left  to  look  out  for 
themselves?    Oh,  if  you  don't  beat  all,  it's  a  pity  ! 

Now,  what  in  natur  is  the  use  of  them  are  great  seventy-fours  in 
peace  time  on  that  station  ?  Half  the  sum  of  money  one  of  them  are 
everlastin  almighty  monsters  costs  would  equip  a  dozen  spankin  cut- 
ters, commanded  by  leftenants  in  the  navy  (and  this  I  will  say,  tho' 
they  be  Britishers,  a  smarter  set  o'  men  than  they  be  never  stept  in 
shoe-leather],  and  they'd  soon  set  these  matters  right  in  two  twos. 
Them  seventy-fours  put  me  in  mind  of  Black  Hawk,  the  great  Ind- 
gian  chief  that  was  to  Washinton  lately ;  he  had  an  alligator  tattoed 
on  the  back  part  of  one  thigh,  and  a  racoon  on  t'other,  touched  off  to 
the  very  nines,  and  as  nateral  as  anything  you  ever  seed  in  your  life ; 
and  well  he  know'd  it  too,  for  he  was  as  proud  of  it  as  anything. 
Well,  the  president,  and  a  whole  raft  of  senators,  and  a  considerable 
of  an  assortment  of  most  beautiful  ladies,  went  all  over  the  capital 
with  him,  shewin  him  the  great  buildins,  and  public  balls,  and  curio- 
sities, patents,  presents,  and  what  not ;  but  Black  Hawk,  he  took  no 
notice  of  nothin  a' most  till  he  came  to  the  picturs  of  our  great  naval 
and  military  heroes,  and  splendid  national  victories  of'our  free  and 
enlightened  citizens,  and  them  he  dkd  stare  at ;  they  posed  hf m  con- 
siderable— ^thaf  s  a  fact. 

Well,  warrior,- said  the  president,  anibhin  of  his  hands,  andasmil- 
in,  what  do  you  think  of  them?  Broder,  said  Black  HaVk,  them 
grand,  them  live,  and  breathe,  and  speak — them  great  pictures,  I  tell 
ycuy  very  great  indeed ;  but  I  got  better  ones,  said  he,  and  he  turned 
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round,  and  stooped  down,  and  drew  up  his  mantle  over  his  head. 
Look  at  that  alligator,  broder,'said  he,  and  he  struck  it  with  his  hand 
till  he  made  all  ring  again  ;  and  that  racoon  behind  there ;  bean*t 
they  splendid  1  Oh  Lord  I  if  there  warn' t  a  shout,  it*8  a  pity  I  The 
men  haw-hawed  right  out  like  thunder,  and  the  women  ran  off,  and 
screamed  like  mad.  Did  you  ev^r!  said  they.  How  ondecenti 
ain't  it  shocking?  and  then  they  screamed  out  ag'in  louder  than  afore. 
Oh,  dear !  said  they,  if  that  nasty,  horrid  thing  ain't  in  all  the  mir- 
rors in  the  room  1  and  they  put  their  pretty  little  hands  up  to  their 
dear  little  eyes,  and  raced  right  out  into  the  street.  The  president 
he  stamped,  and  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  as  mad  as  if  he  could  have 
swallered  a  wild  cat  alire.  Cuss  him  I  said  he,  I'ye  half  a  mind  to 
kick  him  into  the  Potomac,  the  savage  brute  I  I  shall  never  hear  the 
last  of  this  joke.  I  fairly  thought  I  should  have  split  to  see  the  con- 
flustrigation  it  put  'em  all  into.  Now,  that's  gist  the  way  with  your 
seventy-fours.  When  the  Blue-^noses  grumbled  that  we  Yankees 
smuggle  likA  all  vengeance,  and  have  all  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  to 
ourselves,  you  send 'em  out  a  great  seventy-four  with  a  painted  starn 
for  'em  to  look  at,  and  it  is  gist  about  as  much  use  as  the  tattoed  starn 
of  .Black  Uawk.  I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  it  ain't.  Well,  then  gist 
see  how  you 

True,  said  I,  glad  to  put  a  stop  to  the  enumeration  of  our  blunders, 
but  government  have  added  some  new  vessels  to  the  packet  line  of  a 
very  superior  description,  and  will  withdraw  the  old  ones  as  soon  as 
possible.  These  changes  are  very  expensive,  and  cannot  be  eflected 
in  a  moment.  Yes,  said  he,  so  I  have  heerd  tell ;  and  I  have  heerd, 
too,  that  the  new  ones  won't  lay  to,  and  the  old  ones  won't  scud; 
grand  chance  in  a  gale  for  a  feller  that,  ain't  it?  One  tumbles  over 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  the  other  has  such  great  solid  bulwarks, 
if  she  ships  a  sea  she  never  gets  rid  of  it  but  by  going  down.  Oh,  you 
British  are  up  to  everything!  it  wouldn't  be  easy  to  put  a  wrinkle  on 
your  horns,  I  know.  They  will  at  least,  said  I,  with  more  pique 
than  prudence,  last  as  long  as  the  colonies.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  now,  by  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals,  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  provinces  will  be  old  enough  for  independence,  and 
strong  enough  to  demand  it.  I  am  also  happy  to  say  that  there  is 
every  disposition  to  yield  to  their  wishes  whenever  a  majority  shall 
concur  in  applying  for  a  separation.  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  expense  of  their  protection  is  not  greater  than  any  advantage  we 
derive  from  them. 

That,  said  the  Closkmaker,  is  vvhat  I  call,  now,  good  sound  sense. 
I  like  to  hear  you  talk  that  way,  for  it  shews  you  participate  in  the 
enlightenment  of  the  age.  After  all  the  expense  you  have  been  to  in 
conquerin,  clearin,  seltlin,  fortifyin,  goveiuin,  and  protectin  these 
colonies  from  the  time  they  were  little  miserable  spindlin  seedlios  up 
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to  DOW,  when  they  haye  grow*d  to  be  considerable  stiff  and  strong, 
and  of  some  use,  to  give  'em  up,  and  encourage  'em  to  ax  for  'mancipa-* 
tion,  is,  I  estimate,  the  part  of  wise  men.  Yes,  I  see  you  are  wide 
awake.  Let  'em  go.  They  are  no  use  to  you.  But,  I  say,  squire, 
— ^and  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  winked, — let  'em  look  out 
the  next  mornin  arter  they  are  free  for  a  visit  from  us.  If  we  don't 
put  'em  thro'  their  facins  it's  a  pity.  Tho*  they  are  no  good  to  you^ 
they  are  worth  a  Jew's  eye  to  us,  and  have  'em  we  will,  by  gum  !• 

You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  British  parliament-man  that  was  travellin 
in  the  States  once.   I  seed  him  in  a  ateam-boat  on  the  Ohio  (a  most 
a  grand  river  that,  squire;  if  you  were  to  put  all  the  English  rivers 
into  one  you  couldn't  make  its  ditto] ,  and  we  went  the  matter  of  seven 
hundred  miles  on  it  till  it  jincd  the  Mississippi.  ^  As  soon  as  we  turned  to 
go  down  that  river  he  stood,  and  stared,  and  scratched  his  head,  like 
bewildered.  Says  he,  this  is  very  strange — very  strange  indeed,  says 
he.    What's  strange?  said  I;  but  he  went  on  without  hearin.    It's 
the  greatest  curiosity,  said  he,  I  ever  «eed,  a  nateral  phenomenon, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  he  jumped  right  up  and  down 
like  a  ravin  distracted  fool.    Where  is  it?  said  he.    What  the  devil 
has  become  of  it?    If  it's  your  wit,  said  I,  you  are  alookin  for,  it*s 
gone  a  wool-gatherin  more  nor  half  an  hour  ago.  What  on  airth  ails 
you,  says  {,  to  make  you  act  so  like  Old  Scratch  that  way?    Do,  for 
goodness  sake,  look  here,'Mr.  Slick!  said  he.    That  immense  river 
the  Ohio,  that  we  have  been  sailin  upon  so  many  days,  where  is  it? 
Where  is  it?  said  I.    Why,  it's  run  into  the  Mississippi  here  to  be 
sure;  where  else  should  it  be?  or  did  you  think  it  was  like  a  snake, 
that  it  curled  its  head  under  its  own  belly,  and  run  back  again  ?  But, 
said  be,  the  Mississippi  arn't  made  one  inch  higher  or  one  inch  wider 
by  it;  it  don't  swell  it  one  mite  or  morsel ;  it's  marvellous,  ain't  it? 
Well,  gist  afore^  that,  we  had  been  talking  about  the  colonies ;  so^ 
says  I,  I  can  tell  you  a  more  marvelloiK  thing  than  that  by  a  long 
chalk. 

There  is  Upper  Canada,  and  Lower  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
Newfoundland, — they  all  belong  to  the  English.  W*ell,  said  he,  I 
know  that  as  well  as  you  do.  Don't  be  so  plaguy  touchy  I  said  I,  but 
hear  me  out.  They  all  belong  to  the  English^  and  there's  no  two 
ways  about  it;  it's  the  best  part  of  America  too ;  better  land  and  better 
elimate  than  ourn,  and  free  from  y alter  fevers,  and  agues,  and  nig- 
ger slaves,  and  hostile  Indgians,  aod  Lynchers,  and  alligators,  and 
such  like  varmint,  and  all  the  trade  and  commerce  of  them  colonies, 
and  the  supply  of 'bctured  goods  belong  id  the  English  too,  and  yet  I 
defy  any  livin  soul  to  say  he  can  see  that  it  swells  their  trade  to  be 
one  inch  wider,  or  one  inch  higher;  it's  gist  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Well,  that  is  strange,  said  he ;  but  it  only  shews  the  magnitude  of 
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British  commerce.  Yes,  says  I,  it  does;  it  shews  another  thing  too. 
What's  that?  said  he.  Why,  says  I,  that  their  commerce  is  a  plaguy 
sight  deeper  than  the  shaller-pated  noodles  that  it  belongs  to.  Do 
you,  said  I,  gist  take  the  lead-line,  and  sound  the  rirer  gist  below 
where  the  Ohio  comes  into  it,  and  you  will  find  that,  though  it  tante 
broader  or  higher,  it's  an  everlastin  sight  deeper  than  it  is  above  the 
jinin  place.     It  can't  be  otherwise  in  natur. 

Now,  turn  the  Ohio,  and  let  it  run  down  to  Baltimore,  and  you'd 
iiod  the  Mississippi,  mammoth  as  it  is,  a  different  guess  river  from 
what  you  now  see  it.  It  wouldn't  overrun  its  banks  no  more,  nor 
break  the  dykes  at  New  Orleens,  nor  leave  the  great  Cyprus  swamps 
under  water  any  longer.  It  would  look  pretty  streaked  in  dry  weather, 
I  know.  Gist  so  witl;  the  colony  trade ;  though  you  can't  see  it  in 
the  ocean  of  English  trade,  yet  it  is  there.  Cut  it  off,  and  see  the 
raft  of  ships  you'd  have  to  spare,  and  the  thousands  of  seamen  you'd 
have  to  emigrate  to  us ;  and  see  how  white  about  the  gills  Glasgow, 
and  Greenock,  and  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  Birmingham 
would  look.  .Cuttin  off  the  colonies  is  like  cuttin  off  the  roots  of  a 
tree ;  it's  an  even  chance  if  it  don't  blow  right  slap  over  the  very  first 
sneeze  of  wind  that  comes ;  and  if  it  don't,  the  leaves  curl  up,  turn 
yaller,  and  fall  off  afore  their  time.  Well,  the  next  spring  foUerin 
there  is  about  six  feet  of  the  top  dead,  and  the  tips  of  the  branches 
withered,  and  the  leaves  only  half  size;  and  the  year  after,  unless  it 
sends  out  new  roots,  it's  a  great  leafless  trunk,  a  sight  to  behold; 
and,  if  it  is  strong  enough  to  push  out  new  roots,  it  may  revive, 
but  it  never  looks  like  itself  again.  The  luxuriance  is  gone,  and  gone 
for  ever* 

You  got  chaps  in  your  parliament  that  never  seed  a  colony,  and 
yet  get  up  and  talk  about  'em  by  the  hour,  and  look  9&  wise  about 
'em  as  the  monkey  that  had  seen  the  world. 

In  America  all  our  farms  a' most  have  what  we  call  the  rough 
pastur — that  is,  a  great  rough  field  of  a  hundred  acres  or  so,  near 
the  woods,  where  we  turn  in  our  young  cattle,  and  breedin  mares, 
and  colts,  and  dry  cows,  and  what  not,  where  they  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  the  young  stock  grow  up,  and  the  old  stock  grow  fat. 
Hb  a  grand  outlet  thai  to  the  f  army  that  movld  he  overstocked  nnih^ 
out  it.  We  could  not  do  without  it  nohow.  Now^  your  colonies 
are  thegreatfieldfor  a  redundant  populatum,  a  grand  outlet.  Ask 
the  £^^talians  what  fixed  their  flint?  Losin  the  overland  trade  to 
India.  Ask  the  folks  to  Cadiz  what  put  them  up  a  tree?  Losin  the 
trade  to  South  America.  If  that's  too  far  off,  ask  the  people  of 
Bristol  and  Chester  what  sewed  them  up?  and  they  will  tell  you, 
while  they  was  asleep,  Liverpool  ran  off  with  their  trade.  And  if 
you  havn't  time  to  go  there,  ar  the  first  coachman  you  get  alongside 
of,  what  he  thinks  of  the  rail-roads?  and  gist  listen  to  the  funeral 
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hymn  he*ll  sing  over  the  turnpikes.  When  I  was  to  England  last, 
lalwaysdid  that  when  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  it  put  coachee  into  such 
apassion,  he'd  turn  to  and  lick  his  ihorses  out  o'  spite  into  a  full 
gallop.  D-^n  *em,  he'd  say,  them  that  sanctioned  them  railroads, 
to  ruin  the  'pikes  (get  along  you  lazy  willain,  Charley,  and  he*d  lay 
it  into  the  wheeler),  they  ought  to  be  hanged,  sir,  [that's  the  ticket^ 
and  he'd  whop  the  leader], — yes,  sir,  to  be  hanged,  for  what  is  to 
become  of  them  as  lent  their  money  on  the  'pikes?  (wh — ist,  crack, 
crack  goes  the  whip] — hanged  and  quartered  they  ought  to  be.  These 
men  ought  to  be  relunerated  as  well  as  the  slave-holders ;  I  wonder, 
sir,  what  we  shall  all  come  to  yet?  Come  to,  says  I ;  why,  to  be  a 
stoker  to  be  sure ;  that's  what  all  you  coachmen  will  eend  in  at  last, 
as  sure  as  you  are  born.  A  stoker,  sir,  said  he  (lookin  as  both' red 
as  if  it  wor  a  French  furriner  that  word),  what  the  devil  is  that? 
Why,  a  stoker,  says  I,  is  a  critter  that  draws,  and  stirs,  and  pokes 
the  fire  of  a  steam-engin.  I'd  sooner  die  first,  sir,  said  he;  I  would, 
d— n  me,  if  I  wouldn't!  Only  think  of  a  roan  of  my  age  and  size 
bein  a  stoker,  sir;  I  wouldn't  be  in  the  fellow's  skin  that  would  pro- 
pose it  to  me,  for  the  best  shilling  as  ever  came  out  o'  the  mint.  Take 
thai^  and  that^  and  thcU^  he'd  say  to  the  off  for'ard  horse  (alayin  it 
into  him  like  mad],  and  do  your  own  work,  you  dishonest  rascal.  It 
is  fun  alive  you  may  depend. 

No,  sir,  lose  your  colonies,  and  you'd  have  £^^talian  cities  without 
their  climate,  £^^talian  lazaroni  without  their  light  hearts  to  sing 
over  their  poverty,  (for  the  English  can't  sing  a  bit  better  nor  bull- 
frogs], and  worse  than  £^^talian  eruptions  and  volcanoes  in  politics, 
without  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  those  in  natur*.  Deceive  not 
yourselves ;  if  you  lop  off  the  branches,  the  tree  perishes,  for  the 
leaves  elaborate  the  sap  that  vivifies,  nourishes,  and  supports  the  trunk. 
There's  no  two  ways  about  it,  squire  :  '  them  who  say  colonies  are 
no  good  J  are  either  fools  or  kna/oes  }  if  they  he  fools  they  atrCt  north 
answering  and  if  they  are  knaves ^  send  them  to  the  treadmill,  till  they 
lorn  to  speak  the  truth.' 


CHAPTER  LV. 
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It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  blunders  that  have  been  committed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  management  of  our  colonies,  and  of  the 
gross  ignorance,  or  utter  disregard  of  their  interests,  that  has  been 
displayed  in  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Fortunately  for  the 
mother  country  the  colonists  are  warmly  attached  to  her  and  her  in- 
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fltitatioD8|  and  deplore  a  «eparatioD  too  much  to  agitate  quMtions* 
however  important,  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  th^ir  affeo-> 
tions  by  arousing  their  passions.  The  time,  however^  has  now  ar- 
rived when  the  treatment  of  adults  should  supersede  that  of  children. 
Other  and  nearer,  and,  for  the  time,  more  important  interests,  have 
occupied  her  attention,  and  diverted  her  thoughts  from  those  distant 
portions  of  the  empire.  Much,  therefore,  that  has  been  done  may 
bo  attributed  to  want  of  accurate  information,  while  it  is  to  be  feared 
much  also  has  arisen  from  not  duly  appreciating  their  importance. 
The  governmetit  of  the  provinces  has  been  but  too  often  entrusted 
to  persona  who  have  been  selected,  not  so  much  from  their  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  situatioui  as  with  reference  to  their  interest,  or  their 
claims  for  reward  for  past  services  in  other  departments.  From  pei^ 
sons  thus  chosen,  no  very  accurate  or  useful  information  can  be  ex- 
pected* This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  resolutions  of  the 
dominant  party,  either  in  the  House  of  Assembly  or  Council,  are  not 
always  to  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence  of  public  opinion.  They 
are  sometimes  produced  by  accidental  causes,  often  by  temporary 
excitement,  and  frequently  by  the  intrigue  or  talents  of  one  man.  In 
the  colonies,  the  legislature  is  more  often  in  advance  of  public  opi«- 
nion^  than  coerced  by  it,  and  the  pressure  from  foithoui  is  sometimes 
caused  by  the  excitement  prevumsly  exuiing  mikm^  while  in  many 
cases  the  people  do  not  participate  in  the  views  of  their  representa- 
tives. Hence  the  resolutions  of  one  day  are  sometimes  rescinded  the 
next,  and  a  subsequent  session,  or  a  new  house,  is  foun<ito  hold  opt* 
nions  opposed  to  those  of  its  predecessor.  To  these  difflouUies  in 
obtaining  accurate  information,  may  be  added  the  uncertain  character 
of  that  arising  from  private  sources.  Individuals  having  access  to 
the  Colonial  Office,  are  not  always  the  best  qualified  for  consultation, 
and  interest  or  prejudice  is  but  too  often  found  to  operate  insensibly 
even  upon  those  whose  sincerity  and  integrity  are  undoubted.  As  a 
remedy  for  these  evils  it  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  colonies  a  re- 
presentation in  parliament,  but  the  measure  is  attended  with  so  many 
objections,  and  such  inherent  difficulties,  that  it  may  be  considered 
almost  impracticable.  The  only  satisfactory  and  efficient  prescription 
that  political  quackery  has  hitherto  suggested,  appears  to  be  that  of 
a  Colonial  Council-board,  oomptsed  principally,  if  not  wholly,  of 
persons  from  the  respective  provinces ;  who,  while  the  minister 
changes  with  the  cabinet  of  the  day,  shall  remain  as  permanent  mem- 
bers, to  inform,  advise,  and  assist  his  successor.  JSTone  hut  naikes 
can  fuUy  understand  the  pecuUar  feelings  ijf  the  cohnists.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  board,  are  too  obvious  to  be 
enlarged  upon,  and  will  readily  occur  to  any  one  at  all  conversant 
with  these  subjects ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  a  correspond- 
ence may  be  commenced  by  one  minister,  continued  by  a  seoond» 
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and  termioated  by  a  third,  so  rapid  have  sometimes  been  the  changes 
in  this  department.  It  is  not  my  business,  however,  to  suggest  (and 
I  heartily  rejoice  that  it  is  not,  for  I  am  no  projector),  but  simply  to 
record  the  sayings  and  doings  of  that  eccentric  personage,  Mr.  Samuel 
Slick,  to  whom  it  is  now  high  time  to  return. 

Tou  object,  said  I,  to  the  present  line  of  government  packets  run- 
Biog  between  Falmouth  and  Halifax  (and  I  must  say  not  without 
reason]:  pray  what  do  you  propose  to  substitute  in  their  places? 
Well,  I  don't  know,  said  he,  as  I  gist  altogether  ought  to  blart  out 
all  I  think  about  it.    Our  folks  mightn't  be  over  half  pleased  with 
me  for  the  hint,  for  our  New  York  liners  have  the  whole  run  of  the 
passengers  now,  and  plaguy  proud  our  folks  be  of  it^  too,  I  tell  you. 
Lord  1  if  it  was  to  leake  out  it  was  me  that  put  you  up  to  it,  I  should 
have  to  gallop  through  the  country  when  I  returned  home,  as  Head 
did — you  know  Head  the  author,  don't  you?    There  are  several 
gentlemen  of  that  name,  I  replied,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  authors;  pray  which  do  you  mean?    Well,  I  don't  know» 
said  he,  as  I  can  gist  altogether  indicate  the  identical  man  I  mean, 
but  I  calculate  it's  him  that  galloped  the  wild  horses  in  the  Pampa's 
a  hundred  miles  a  day  hand  runnin,  day  in  and  day  out,  on  beef  tea 
made  of  hung  beef  and  cold  water; — it's  the  gallopin  one  I  mean ;  he 
is  Governor  to  Canada  now,  I  believe.    You  know  in  that  are  book 
he  Wrote  on  gallopin,  he  says,  '  The  greatest  luxury  in  all  natur'  is 
to  ride  without  trousers  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle,'— what  we  call 
bare-breeched  and  bare-backed.    (Oh  Lord  1   I  wonder  he  didn't  die 
alarfin,  I  do,  I  vow.    Them  great  thistles  that  he  says  grow  in  the 
Pampa's  as  high  as  a  human  head,  must  have  tickled  a  man  a' most 
to  death  that  rode  that  way] . .  Well,  now,  if  I  was  to  tell  you  how  to 
work  it,  I  should  have  to  ride  armed,  as  he  was  in  his  travels,  with 
two  pair  of  detonatin  pistols  and  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and  when  I 
seed  a  guacho  of  a  New  Yorker  a-comin,  clap  the  reins  in  my^moutji; 
set  off  at  full  gallop,  $ind  pint  a  pistol  at  him  with  each  hand;  or  else 
I'd  have  to  lasso  him, — that's  sartin, — for  they'd  make  travellin  in 
that  state  too  hot  for  me  to  wear  breeches  I  know,  I'd  have  to  ofif 
with  them  full  chisel,  and  go  it  bare-backed, — that's  as  clear  as  mud. 
I  believe  Sir  Francis  Head  is  no  great  favourite,  I  replied,  with  your 
countrymen,  but  he  is  very  popular  with  the  colonists,  and  very  de-* 
servedly  so.    He  is  an  able  and  efficient  governor,  and  possesses  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  provinces,    l^e  is  placed  in  a  very  difficult 
situation,  and  appears  to  display  great  tact  and  great  talent.    Well, 
well,  said  he,  let  that  pass ;  I  won*t  say  he  don't,  though  I  wish  he 
wouldn't  talk  so  much  ag'in  us  as  he  does  anyhow,  but  will  you  pro- 
mise you  won't  let  on  it  was  me  now  if  I  tell  you?  Certainly,  said  I^ 
your  name  shall  be  concealed.    Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you,  said  he; 
^n  your  attention  to  steam  navigation  to  Halifax.    Steam  ^iU  liaU 
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rain  England  yet,  if  they  don't  mind,  tt  will  drain  it  of  its  moneyi 
drain  it  of  its  population,  and — vhat*s  more  than  all — what  it  can 
spare  least  of  all,  and  what  it  will  feel  more  nor  all,  its  artisans,  its 
skilful  workmen,  and  its  honest,  intelligent,  and  respectable  middle 
classes.  It  will  leave  you  nothin  in  time  but  your  aristocracy  and 
your  poor.  A  trip  to  America  is  goin  to  be  nothin  more  than  a  trip 
to  France,  and  folks  will  go  where  land  is  cheap  and  labour  high. 
It  will  build  the  new  world  up,  but  it  will  drain  the  old  one  out  in  a 
way  no  one  thinks  on.  Turn  this  tide  of  emigration  to  your  own 
provinces,  or  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs  we  will  get  it  all.  You  han't 
no  notion  what  steam  is  destined  to  do  for  America.  It  will  make  it 
look  as  bright  as  a  pewter  button  yet,  I  know. 

The  distance,  as  I  make  it,  from  Bristol  to  New  York  Light-house,, 
is  3037  miles;  from  Bristol  to  Halifax  Light-house  is  2479;  from 
Halifax  Light  to  New  York  Light  is  522  miles,— in  all,  3001  miles; 
558  miles  shorter  than  New  York  line;  and  even  going  to  New  York, 
86  miles  shorter  to  stop  to  Halifax  than  go  to  New  York  direct.  I 
fix  on  Bristorcause  it's  a  better  port  for  the  purpose  than  Liverpool, 
and  the  new  railroad  will  be  gist  the  dandy  for  you.  But  them  great, 
fat,  porter-drinkin  critturs  of  Bristol  have  been  asnorin  fast  asleep 
for  half  a  century,  and  only  gist  got  one  eye  open  now.  Tm  most 
afeerd  they  will  turn  over,  and  take  the  second  nap,  and  if  they  d» 
they  are  done  for — that's  a  fact.  Now  you  take  the  chart  and  work 
it  yourself,  squire,  for  I'm  no  great  hand  at  navigation.  I've  been  a 
whaling  voyage,  and  a  few  other  sea-trips,  and  I  know  a  little  about 
it,  but  not  much,  and  yet,  if  I  ain't  pretty  considerably  near  the 
mark>  I'll  give  them  leave  to  guess  that  knows  better — that's  all. 
Get  your  legislatur'  to  persuade  government  to  contract  with  the 
breat  Western  folks  to  carry  the  mail,  and  drop  it  in  their  way  to 
New  York ;  for  you  got  as  much  and  as  good  coal  to  Nova  Scotia  a» 
England  has,  and  the  steam-boats  would  have  to  carry  a  supply  for 
550  miles  less,  and  could  take  in  a  stock  at  Halifax  for  the  return 
Toyage  to  Europe.  If  ministers  won't  do  that,  get  'em  to  send  steamr 
packets  of  their  own,  and  you  wouldn't  be  no  longer  an  everlastin  out- 
landish country  no  more  as  you  be  now.  And,  more  nor  that,  you 
wouldn't  lose  all  the  best  emigrants  and  all  their  capital,  who  now  go 
to  the  States  'cause  the  voyage  is  safer,  and  remain  there  'cause  they 
are  tired  of  travellin,  and  can't  get  down  here  without  risk  of  their 
precious  necks  and  ugly  mugs. 

But  John  Bull  is  like  all  other  sponsible  folks ;  he  thinks  'cause  he 
is  rich  he  is  wise  too,  and  knows  everything,  when  in  fact  he  knows 
plaguy  little  outside  of  his  own  location.  Like  all  other  consaited 
folks,  too,  he  don't  allow  nobody  else  to  know  nothin  neither  but 
himself.  The  £^^ta1ian  is  too  lazy,  the  French  too  smirky,  the  Spa- 
niard too  banditti,  the  Dutch  too  smoky,  the  German  too  dreamy, 
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the  Scotch  too  itchy,  the  Irish  too  popey,  and  the  Yankee  too  tricky; 
all  low,  all  ignorant,  all  poor.  He  tliinks  the  noblest  work  of  God 
an  Englishman.  He  is  on  considerable  good  terms  with  himself,  too, 
is  John  Bull,  when  he  has  his  go-to-meetin  clothes  on,  his  gold-headed 
cane  in  his  hand,  and  his  puss  buttoned  up  tight  in  his  trousers'  pocket. 
He  wears  his  hat  a  little  a  one  side,  rakish-like,  whaps  his  cane  down 
ag'in  the  pavement  hard,  as  if  he  intended  to  keep  things  in  their 
place,  swaggers  a  few,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  look  big,  and 
stares  at  you  full  and  hard  in  the  face,  with  a^knowin  toss  of  his 
head,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  That's  me,  damn  you^'  and  who  you  be  I 
don't  know,  and  what's  more  I  don't  want  to  know ;  so  clear  the  road 
double  quick,  will  you?  -Yes,  take  John  at  his  own  Valiation,  and 
I  guess  you'd  get  a  considerable  hard  bargain  of  him,  for  he  is  old, 
thick  in  the  wind,  tender  in  the  foot,  weak  in  the  knees,  too  cussed 
fat  to  travel,  and  plaguy  cross-grained  and  ill-tempered.  If  you  go 
for  to  raise  your  voice  at  him,  or  even  so  much  as  lay  the  Weight  of 
your  finger  on  him,  his  Ebenezer  is  up  in  a  minit.  I  don't*  like  him 
one  bit,  and  I  don't  know  who  the  plague  does:  but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Do  you  get  your  legislature  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  for  steam 
navigation  will  be  the  makin  of  you  if  you  work  it  right.  It  is  easy, 
I  replied,  to  suggest^  but  not  quite  so  easy,  Mr.  Slick,  as  you  suppose, 
to  have  these  projects  carried  into  execution.  Government  may  not 
be  willing  to  permit  the  mail  to  be  carried  by  contract.  Permit  it  1 
said  he,  with  great  animation ;  to  be  sure  it  will  permit  it.  Don't  they 
grant  everything  you  ask  7  don't  they  concede  one  thing  arter  another 
to  you  to  keep  you  quiet,  till  they  han't  got  much  left  to  concede  ?  It 
puts  me  ih  mind  of  a  missionary  I  once  seed  down  to  Bows  and  Ar- 
rows (Buenos  Ayres].  He  went  out  to  convart  the  people  from  bein 
Roman  Catholics,  and  to  persuade  the  Spaniards  to  pray  in  English 
instead  of  Latin,  and  to  get  dipt  anew  by  him,  and  he  carried  sway 
there  like  a  house  a  fire,  till  the  sharks  one  day  made  a  tarnation  sly 
dash  among  his  convarts  that  was  awadin  out  in  the  water,  and  gist 
walked  off  with  three  on  'em  by  the  legs,  screamin  and  yelpin  like 
mad.  Arter  that  be  took  to  a  pond  outside  the  town,  and  one  day  as 
he  was  awalkin  out  with  his  hands  behind  ^him,  ameditatin  on 
that  are  profane  trick  the  sharks  played  him,  and  what  a  slippery 
world  this  was,  and  what  not,  who  should  he  meet  but  a 
party  of  them  Guachos,  that  galloped  up  to  him  as  quick  as 
wink,  and  made  him  prisoner.  Well,  they  gist  fell  to,  and  not  only 
robbed  him  of  all  he  had,  but  stripped  him  of  all  his  clothes  but  his 
breeches,  and  them  they  left  him  for  decency  sake  to  get  back  to  town 
in.  Poor  crittur  I  he  felt  streaked  enough.  I  do  assure  you;  he  was 
near  about  frightened  out  of  his  seven  senses ;  he  didn't  know  whe- 
her  he  was  standin  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  and  was  e'en  almost 
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sure  they  were  agoin  to  murder  him.  So,  said  he^  my  beloved  friends, 
said  he,  I  beseech  you,  is  there  anything  more  you  want  of  me? 
Do  we  want  anything  more  of  you?  says  they;  why,  you  han't  got 
nothin  left  but  your  breeches,  you  nasty,  dirty,  blackguard  heretic 
you,  and  do  you  want  to  part  with  them  too?  and  they  gist  fell  to 
and  welted  him  all  the  way  into  the  town  with  the  tip  eend  of  their 
lassos,  larfin  and  hoopin,  and  hollerin  at  the  joke  like  so  many  ravin 
distracted  devils. 

Well,  now,  your  government  is  near  about  as  well  off  as  the  mis- 
sionary was;  they've  granted  everything  they  had  a' most,  till  they 
han't  got  much  more  than  the  breeches  left,— the  mere  sovereignty, 
and  that's  all.  No,  no ;  gist  you  ax  for  steam-packets,  and  you'll  get 
'em— that's  a  fact.  Oh,  squire,  if  John  Bull  only  knew  the  valy  of 
these  colonies,  he  would  be  a  great  man,  I  tell  you ;  but  he  don't. 
You  can't  make  an  account  of 'em  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  cost  on 
one  side,  and  the  profit  on  t'other,  and  strike  the  balance  of  the 
*toUle  o/  the  hully  as  that  are  crittur'  Hume  calls  it.  You  can't 
put  into  figur's  a  nursery  for  seamen^  a  resource  for  timber  if  the 
Baltic  is  shot  ag'in  you,  or  a  population  of  brave  and  loyal  people,  a 
growing  and  sure  market,  an  outlet  for  emigration,  the  first  fishery 
in  the  world,  their  political  and  relative  importance,  the  power  they 
would  give  a  rival,  converting  a  friend  into  a  foe,  or  a  customer  into 
a  rival, 'or  a  shop  full  of  goods,  and  no  sale  for  'em — Figures  are  the 
representatives  of  numhersy  and  not  things.  Molesworth  may  talk, 
and  Hume  may  cypher,  till  one  on  'em  is  as  hoarse  as  a  crow,  and 
toother  as  blind  as  a  bat,  and  they  won't  make  that  table  out,  I 
know. 

Thaf  s  all  very  true,  I  said,  but  you  forget  that  the  latter  gentle- 
man says  that  America  is  now  a  better  customer  than  when  she  was 
a  colony,  and  maintains  her  own  government  at  her  own  expense, 
and  therefore  he  infers  that  the  remaining  dependencies  are  useless 
incumbrances.  And  he  forgets  too,  he  replied,  that  he  made  his 
fortin  himself  in  a  colony,  and  therefore  it  don't  become  him  to  say 
SO;  and  that  America  is  larning  to  sell  as  well  as  to  buy,  and  to  ma- 
nufactur  as  well  as  to  import,  and  to  hate  as  much,  and  a  little  grain 
more,  than  she  loved,  and  that  you  are  weaker  by  all  her  strength. 
He  forgets,  too,  that  them  that  separate  from  a  government,  or 
secede  from  a  church,  always  hate  those  thoy  leave  much  worse  than 
those  who  are  born  in  different  states  or  different  sects.  It's  a  fact, 
I  assure  you,  those  critters  that  desarted  our  church  to  Slickville  in 
temper  that  time  about  the  choice  of  an  elder,  were  the  only  ones 
that  hated,  and  reviled,  and  parsecuted  us  in  all  Connecticut,  for  we 
were  on  friendly  or  neutral  terms  with  all  the  rest.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  always  for  disarters,  for  when  they  jine  the  enemy  they 
fight  like  the  devil.  M)  one  hcUes  likehm  that  has  once  been  a  friend. 
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He  forgets  that  a but  it's  no  use  atalkin ;  yea  might  as  well 

whistle  jigs  to  a  mile-stone  as  talk  to  a  goney  that  says  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  Inimies  are  as  good  as  fifteen  millfonsof  friends,  unless  indeed 
it  is  with  the  nations  as  with  individuals,  that  it  is  better  to  have 
some  folks  ag'in  you  than  for  you,  for  I  vow  there  are  chaps  in  your 
parliament  that  ain'w  no  credit  to  no  party. 

But  this  folly  of  John  Bull  ain't  the  worst  of  it,  squire;  it's  consi-  . 
derable  more  silly ;  he  invites  the  colonists  to  fighf  his  oven  troops^ 
and  then  pays  cdl  the  expense  of  the  entertainmemt.  If  that  don't 
beat  cock-fightin,  it's  a  pity :  it  fairly  bangs  the  bush,  that.  If 
there's  a  rebellion  to  Canada,  squire  (and  there  will  be  as  sure  as 
there  are  snakes  in  Yarginny],  it  will  be  planned,  advised,  and  sot 
on  foot  in  London,  you  may  depend,  for  them  simple  critturs,  the 
French,  would  never  think  of  it,  if  they  were  not  put  up  to  it.  Them 
that  advise  Papinor  to  rebel,  and  set  his  folks  to  murder  Englishmen, 
and  promise  to  back  them  in  England,  are  for  everlastinly  atalkin  of 
economy,  and  yet  instigate  them  parley-vous  to  piit  the  nation  to 
more  ei[pense  than  they  and  their  party  ever  saved  by  all  their 
barking  in  their  life,  or  ever  could,  if  they  were  to  live  as  long  as 
Menisalem.  If  them  poor  Frenchmen  rebel,  gist  pardon  them 
right  off  the  reel  without  sayin  a  word,  for  they  don't  know  nothin, 
but  rig  up  a  gallus  in  London  as  high  as  a  church  steeple,  and  I'll 
give  you  the  names  of  a  few  villains  there,  the  cause  of  all  the  mur- 
ders, and  arsons,  and  robberies,  and  miseries,  and  suflbrins  that 
'ill  foUer.  Gist  take  'em  and  string  'em  up  like  onsafe  dogs.  A  crit- 
tur  that  throws  a  firebrand  among  combustibles,  must  answer  for 
the  fire ;  and  when  he  throws  it  into  his  neighbour's  house,  and  not 
his  own,  he  is  both  a  coward  and  a  villain.  Cuss  'em!  hanging  is 
too  good  for  'em,  I  say;  don't  you,  squire? 

This  was  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  the  Clockmaker  on  po- 
litics. I  have  endeavoured  to  give  his  remarks  in  his  own  language, 
and  as  nearly  verbatim  as  I  could ;  but  they  were  so  desultory  and 
discursive,  that  they  rather  resembled  thinking  aloud  than  a  con- 
nected conversation,  and  his  illustrations  often  led  him  into  such  long 
episodes,  that  he  sometimes  wandered  into  new  topics  before  he  had 
closed  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  he  was  discoursing  on.  It  is, 
I  believe,  not  an  uncommon  mode  with  Americans,  when  they  talk, 
to  amuse  rather  than  convince.  Although  there  is  evidently  some 
exaggeration,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  observations. 
They  are  the  result  of  long  experience,  and  a  thorough  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  provinces,  and  I  confess  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  great  weight. 

The  bane  of  the  colonies,  as  of  England,  it  appears  to  me,  is  ultra 
opinions.  The  cis-Atlantic  ultra  tory  is  a  non-descript  animal,  as 
well  siS  the  ultra  radical.    Neither  have  the  same  objects  or  the  same 
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principles  with  those  in  the  mother  country ,  whose  names  they  as- 
sume. It  is  difficult  to  say  which  does  most  injury.  The  violence 
of  the  radical  defeats  his  own  views  ;  the  violence  of  his  opponent 
defeats  those  of  the  government,  while  both  incite  each  other  to 
greater  extremes.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  principles  of  either 
of  these  ultra  political  parties  in  the  colonies.  An  unnatural,  and,  it 
would  appear,  a  personal,  and  therefore  a  contemptible  jealousy, 
influences  the  one,  and  a  ridiculous  assumption  the  other,  the  small- 
est possible  amount  of  salary  being  held  as  sufficient  for  a  public 
officer  by  the  former,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  inad- 
equate for  the  purpose  by  the  latter,  while  patriotism  and  loyalty 
are  severally  claimed  as  the  exclusive  attributes  of  each.  As  usual, 
extremes  meet.;  the  same  emptiness  distinguishes  both,  the  same 
loud  professions,  the  same  violent  invectives,  and  the  same  selfish- 
ness. They  are  carnivorous  animals,  having  a  strong  appetite  to 
devour  their  enemies,  and  occasionally  showing  no  repugnance  to 
sacrifice  a  friend.  Amidst  the  clamours  of  these  noisy  disputants, 
the  voice  of  the  thinking  and  moderate  portion  of  the  community  is 
drowned,  and  government  but  too  often  seems  to  forget  the  existence 
of  this  more  numerous,  more  respectable,  and  more  valuable  class. 
He  who  adopts  extreme  radical  doctrines  in  order  to  carry  numbers 
by  flattering  their  prejudices,  or  he  who  assumes  the  tone  of  the 
ultra  tory  of  England,  because  he  imagines  it  to  be  that  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  that  country,  and  more  current  among  those  of  the  little 
colonial  courts,  betrays  at  once  a  want  of  sense  and  a  want  of  in- 
tegrity, and  should  be  treated  accordingly  by  those  who  are  sent  to 
administer  the  government.  There  is  as  little  safety  in  the  councils 
of  those  who,  seeing  no  defect  in  the  institutions  of  their  country,  or 
desiring  no  change  beyond  an  extension  of  patronage  and  salary, 
stigmatize  all  who  difler  from  them  as  discontented  and  disloyal,  as 
there  is  in  a  party  that  call  for  organic  changes  in  the  constitution, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  supplanting  their  rivals,  by  opening  new 
sources  of  preferment  for  themselves.  Instead  of  committing  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  either  of  these  factions,  as  is  often  the  case,  and 
thereby  at  once  inviting  and  defying  the  opposition  of  the  other,  a  go- 
vernor should  be  instructed  to  avoid  them  both,  and  to  assemble 
around  him  for  council  those  only  who  partake  not  of  the  selfishness 
of  the  one  or  the  violence  of  the  other,  but  who,  uniting  firmness 
with  moderation,  are  not  afraid  to  redress  a  grievance  because  it  in- 
volves a  change,  or  to  uphold  the  established  institutions  of  the 
country,  because  it  exposes  them  to  the  charge  of  corrupt  motives. 
Such  men  exist  in  every  colony ;  and  though  a  governor  may  not  find 
them  the  most  prominent,  he  will  at  least  find  them  the  surest  and 
safest  guides  in  the  end.  Such  a  course  of  policy  will  soften  the  as- 
perities of  party,  by  stripping  it  of  success,  will  rally  round  the  local 
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gOYernmeDts  men  of  property,  integrity,  and  talent;  and  inspire,  by 
its  impartiality,  moderation,  and  consistency,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  confidence  through  the  whole  population. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE  CLOCKMAKER*S  PARTIlfG  ADTICE. 

Haying  now  fulfilled  his  engagement  with  me,  Mr.  Slick  informed 
me  that  business  required  his  presence  at  the  river  Philip,  and  that, 
as  he  could  delay  his  departure  no  longer,  he  had  called  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  leave.  I  am  plaguy  loth  to  part  with  you,  said  he,  you  may 
depend ;  it  makes  me  feel  quite  lonesum*  like :  but  I  ainH  quite  certi*- 
fied  we  shan't  have  a  tower  in  Europe  yet  afore  we've  done.  You 
have  a  pair  of  pistols,  squire* — as  neat  a  little  pair  of  sneezers  as  I 

e'en  a'most  ever  seed,  and They  are  yours,  I  said ;  I  am  glad 

you  like  them,  and  I  assure  you  you  could  not  gratify  me  more  than 
by  doing  me  the  favour  to  accept  them.  That's  gist  what  I  was 
agoin  to  say,  said  he,  and  I  brought  my  rifle  here  to  ax  you  to  ex- 
change for  'em  ,*  it  will  sometimes  put  you  in  mind  of  Sam  Slick  the 
Glockmaker,  and  them  are  little  pistols  are  such  grand  pocket  com* 
panions,  there  won't  be  a  day  a' most  I  won't  thinkof  the  squire.  He 
then  examined  the  lock  of  the  rifle,  turned  it  over,  and  looked  at  the 
stock,  and,  bringing  it  to  his  shoulder,  run  his  eye  along  the  barrel, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  discharging  it.  True  as  a  hair,  squire,  there  can't 
be  no  better ;  and  there's  the  mould  for  the  balls  that  gist  fit  her ;  you 
may  depend  on  her  to  a  sartainty;  she'll  never  deceive  you;  there's 
no  mistake  in  a  rael  right  down  gennnnne  good  Kentuck,  I  tell  you ; 
but  as  you  ain't  much  used  to  'em,  always  bring  her  slowly  up  to  the 
line  of  sight,  and  then  let  go  as  soon  as  you  have  the  range.  U  you 
bring  her  down  to  the  sight  instead  of  up,  she'll  be  apt.to  settle  a  little 
below  it  in  your  hands,  and  carry  low.  That  wrinkle  is  worth  havin, 
I  tell  you ;  that's  a  fact.  Takelime,  elevate  her  slowly,  so  as  lo  catch 
the  range  to  a  hair,  and  you'll  hit  a  dollar  at  seventy  yards  hand 
ninnin.  I  can  take  the  eye  of  a  squirrel  out  with  her  as  easy  as  kiss 
my  hand.  A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery  anyhow,  and  I  shall  set 
great  store  by  them  are  pistols,  you  may  depend. 

Having  finished  that  are  little  trade,  squire,  there  is  another  small 
matter  I  want  to  talk  over  with  you  afore  I  quit,  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  you  and  I  onderstood  each  other  upon.  What  is  that? 
said  I.  Why,  the  last  time,  squire,  said  he,  I  travelled  with  you, 
you  published  our  tower  in  a  book,  and  there  were  some  notions  In 
it  gave  me  a  plaguy  sight  of  oneasiness ;  that's  a  fact.    Some  things 
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you  coloured  so,  I  didnH  know  'em  when  I  sedd  'em  again ;  some 
things  you  left  out  holus  bolus,  and  there  were  some  small  mat- 
ters I  never  heerd  toll  of  afore  till  I  seed  them  writ  down ;  you 
must  have  made  them  out  of  whole  cloth.  When  I  went  home  to 
see  about  the  stock  I  had  in  the  SlickvlUe  bank,  folks  scolded  a  good 
deal  about  it.  They  said  it  warn't  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  for  to  go 
to  publish  anything  to  lessen  our  great  nation  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners, 
or  to  lower  the  exalted  station  we  had  among  the  nations  of  the 
airth.  They  said  the  dignity  of  the  American  people  was  at  stake, 
and  they  were  determined  some  o'  these  days  to  go  to  war  with  the 
English  if  they  didn't  give  up  some  o'  their  writers  to  be  punished  by 
our  laws;  and  that  if  any  of  our  citizens  was  accessory  to  such  prac- 
tices, and  they  cotched  him,  they'd  give  him  an  American  jacket, 
that  is,  a  warp  of  tar,  and  a  nap  wove  of  feathers.  I  don't  feel  ther^ 
fore  altogether  easy 'bout  your  new  book;  I  should  like  to  see  it 
afore  we  part,  to  soften  down  things  a  little,  and  to  have  matters  sot 
to  rights,  afore  the  slangwhangers  get  hold  of  it, 

I  think,  too,  atween  you  and  me,  you  had  ought  to  let  me  go  sheers 
in  the  speck,  for  I  have  suffered  considerable  by  it.  The  clock  trade 
is  done  now  in  this  province;  there's  an  eend  to  that;  you*ve  put  a 
toggle  into  that  chain ;  you  couldn't  give  'em  away  now  a'moit.  Our 
folks  are  not  over  and  above  well  pleased  with  me  I  do  assure  yoo ; 
and  the  Blue-noses  say  I  have  dealt  considerable  bard  with  them. 
They  are  plaguy  ryled,  you  may  depend ;  and  the  English  have  come 
in  for  their  share  of  the  curryin  too.  I  han't  made  many  friends  by 
it,  I  know ;  and  if  there  is  anything  to  be  made  out  of  the  consam,  I 
think  it  no  more  than  fair  I  should  have  my  share  of  it.  One  thingi 
however,  I  hope  you  will  promise  me,  and  that  is  to  show  me  the 
manuscript  afore  you  let  it  go  out  of  your  hands.  Certainly,  said  I, 
Mr.  Slick,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  reading  it  over  to  you  before 
it  goes  to  the  press;  and  if  there  is  anything  in  it  that  will  compromise 
you  with  your  countrymen,  or  injure  your  feelings,  I  wiU  strike  out 
the  objectionable  passage,  or  soften  it  down  to  meet  your  wishes. 
Well,  said  he,  that's  pretty;  now  I  like  that;  and  if  you  take  a  fancy 
to  travel  in  the  States,  or  to  take  a  tower  in  Europe,  I'm  your  man. 
Send  me  a  line  to  Slickville,  and  I'l)  jine  you  where  you  like  and 
when  you  hke.  I  shall  be  in  Halifax  in  a  month  from  the  present 
time,  and  will  call  and  see  you;  p'r'aps  you  will  have  the  book  ready 
then  :  —and  presenting  me  with  his  riile,  and  putting  the  pistols  in 
his  pocket,  he  took  leave  of  me  and  drove  into  the  country. 

Fortunately,  when  he  arrived  I  had  the  manuscript  completed;  and 
when  I  had  finished  reading  it  to  him,  he  deUberately  lit  his  cigar, 
and  folding  his  arms,  and  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  which 
he  balanced  on  two  legs,  be  said,  I  presume  I  may  ask  what  Is 
your  object  in  writing  that  book?    You  don't  like  republics,  that's 
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sartin,  for  you  have  coloured  matters  so  it's  easy  to  see  which  way 
the  cat  jumps.    Do  you  mean  to  write  a  satire  on  our  great  nation, 
and  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens? — ^because  if  you  do,  gist  rub 
my  name  out  of  it,  if  you  please.     I'll  hare  neither  art  nor  part  in  it; 
I  won't  have  nothin  to  do  with  it  on  no  account.     It's  a  dirty  bird 
that  fouls  its  own  nest.    I'm  not  agoin  for  to  wake  up  a  swarm  o' 
hornets  about  my  ears,  I  tell  you ;  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  o'  that, 
I  reckon.     Is  it  to  sarve  a  particular  purpose,  or  is  it  a  mere  tradin 
speck?    I  will  tell  you  candidly,  sir,  what  my  object  is,  I  repKed. 
In  the  Canadas  there  is  a  party  advocating  republican  institutionsi 
and  hostility  to  everything  British.     In  doing  so,  they  exaggerate  all 
the  advantages  of  such  a  form  of  government,  and  depreciate  the 
blessings  of  a  limited  monarchy.    In  England  this  party  unfortu- 
nately finds  too  many  supporters,  either  from  a  misapprehension 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  or  from  a  participation  in  their  trea- 
sonable views.     The  sketches  contained  in  the  present  and  pre- 
ceding chapters  of  the  Clockmaker,  it  is  hoped,  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  topics  of  the  day,  as  connected  with  the  designs  of  the  anti- 
English  party.    The  object  is  purely  patriotic.     I  beg  of  you  to  be 
assured  that  I  have  no  intention  whatever  to  ridicule  your  institu- 
tions or  your  countrymen  I  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  thoughts ; ' 
and  it  would  give  me  great  pain  if  I  could  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
any  person  could  put  such  an  interpretation  upon  my  conduct.   I  like 
your  country,  and  am  proud  to  number  many  citizens  of  the  United 
States  among  those  whom  I  honour  and  love.  It  is  contentment  with 
our  own,  and  not  disparagement  of  your  institutions,  that  I  am 
desirous  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  my  countrymen.    Right, 
said  he;  I  see  it  as  plain  as  a  boot-jack ;  it's  no  more  than  your  duty. 
But  the  book  does  beat  all — that's  a  fact.    There's  more  fiction  in 
this  than  in  t'other  one,  and  there  are  many  things  in  it  that  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  to  say  to.     I  guess  you  had  better  add  the  words 
to  the  title-page,  'a  work  of  fiction,'  and  that  will  clear  me,  or  you 
must  put  your  name  to  it.    You  needn't  be  ashamed  of  it,  I  tell  you. 
It's  a  better  book  than  t'other  one;  it  ain't  just  altogether  so  local, 
and  it  goes  a  little  grain  deeper  into  things.     If  you  work  it  right, 
you  will  make  your  fortin  out  of  it;  it  will  make  a  man  of  you,  you 
may  depend.     How  so?  said  I ;  for  the  last  volume,  all  the  remune- 
ration I  had  was  the  satisfaction  of  finding  it  had  done  some  good 
among  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed,  and  I  have  no  other 
expectation  from  this  work.     More  fool  you,  then,  said  he;  but  Fli 
tell  you  how  to  work  it.    Do  you  get  a  copy  of  it  done  off  on  most 
beautiful  paper,  with  a  most  an  elegant  bindin,  all  covered  over  the 
back  with  gildin  (I'll  gild  it  for  you  myself  complete,  and  charge 
you  nothin  but  the  price  of  the  gold  leaf,  and  that's  a  mere  trifle ;  it 
only  costs  the  matter  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  paper,  or  there- 
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abouts),  atid  send  it  to  the  head  minister  of  the  Colonies,  with  a  letter. 
Says  youy  minister,  says  you,  here's  a  work  that  will  open  your  eyes 
a  bit ;  it  will  give  you  considerable  information  on  American  matters, 
and  that's  a  thing,  I  guess,  none  on  you  know  a  bit  too  much  on. 
You  han't  heerd  so  much  truth,  nor  seen  so  pretty  a  book,  this  one 
while,  I  know.  It  gives  the  Yankees  a  considerable  of  a  hacklin, 
and  that  ought  to  please  you :  it  shampoos  the  English,  and  that  ought 
to  please  the  Yankees:  and  it  does  make  a  proper  fool  of  Blue-nose, 
and  that  ought  to  please  you  hothy  because  it  shows  it's  a  considerable 
of  an  impartial  work.  Now,  says  you,  minister,  it's  not  altogether 
considered  a  very  profitable  trade  to  work  for  nothin  and  find  thread. 
An  author  can't  live  upon  nothin  but  air,  like  a  cameleon,  though  he 
can  change  colour  as  often  as  that  little  crittur  does.  This  work  has 
done  a  good  deal  of  good.  .  It  has  made  more  people  hear  of  Nova 
Scotia  than  ever  heerd  tell  of  it  afore  by  a  long  chalk ;  it  has  given  it 
a  character  in  the  world  it  never  had  before,  and  raised  the  valy  of 
rael  property  there  considerable;  it  has  shown  the  world  that  all  the 
Blue-noses  there  ain't  fools,  at  any  rate ;  and,  though  I  stfy  it  that 
shouldn't  say  it,  that  there  is  one  gentleman  there  that  shall  be  name- 
less that's  cut  his  eye-teeth,  an'yhow.  The  natives  are  considerable 
proud  of  him :  and  if  you  want  to  make  an  impartial  deal,  to  tie  the 
Nova  Scotians  to  you  for  ever,  to  make  your  own  name  descend  to 
posterity  with  honour,  and  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  ever 
thinking  of  Yankee  connection  (mind  that  hint,  say  a  good  deal  about 
that;  for  it's  a  tender  point  that,  ajoinin  of  our  union,  and  fear  is 
plaguy  sight  stronger  than  love  any  time),  you'll  gist  sarve  him  as  you 
sarved  Earl  Hulgrave  (though  his  writin's  ain't  to  be  compared  to 
the  Clockmaker  no  more  than  chalk  is  to  cheese] ;  you  gave  him  the 
governorship  of  Jamaica,  and  arterwards  of  Ireland.  John  Russell's 
writins  got  him  the  birth  of  the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Well,  Francis  Head,  for  his  writins  you  made  him  Governor  of 
Canada,  and  Walter  Scott  you  made  a  baronet  of,  and  Bulwer  you 
did  for  too,  and  a  great  many  others  you  have  got  the  other  side  of 
the  water  you  sarved  the  same  way.  Now,  minister,  fair  play  is  a 
jewel,  says  you ;  if  you  can  reward  your  writers  to  home  with  go- 
vernorships and  baronetcies,  and  all  sorts  o'  snug  things,  let's  have 
a  taste  o'  the  good  things  this  side  o'  the  water  too.  You  needn't 
be  afraid  o'  bein  too  often  troubled  that  way  by  authors  from  this 
country.  (It  will  make  him  larf  that,  and  there's  many  a  true  word 
said  in  joke) ;  but  we've  got  a  sweet  tooth  here  as  well  as  you  have. 
Poor  pickins  in  this  country,  and  colonists  are  as  hungry  as  hawks. 
The  Yankee  made  Washington  Irvin  a  minister  plenipo',  to  honour 
him;  and  Blackwood  last  November,  in  his  magazine,  says  that  are 
Yankee's  books  ain't  fit  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with  the  Clock- 
maker— that  they're  nothin  but  Jeremiads.    Now,  though  Black* 
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^ood  desarves  to  be  well  kicked  for  his  politics  (mind  and  say  that, 
for  he  abuses  the  nninistry  sky-high  that  feller — I  wouldn't  take  that 
crittur*s  sarse,  if  I  was  them,  for  nothin  a' most — ^he  raelly  does  blow 
them  up  in  great  style],  he  ain't  a  bad  judge  of  books— at  least  it 
don't  become  mo  to  say  so;  and  if  he  don't  know  much  about  'em,  I 
do;  I  won't  turn  my  back  on  any  one  in  that  line.  So,  minister,  says 
you,  gist  tip  a  stave  to  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  order  him  to  in- 
quire out  the  author,  and  to  tell  that  man,  that  distinguished  man, 
that  her  Majesty  delights  to  reward  merit,  and  honour  talent,  and 
that  if  he  will  come  home,  she'll  make  a  man  of  him  for  ever,  for  the 
sake  of  her  royal  father,  who  lived  so  long  among  the  Blue-noses,  who 
can't  forget  him  very  soon.    Don't  threaten  him ;  for  I've  often  ob- 
sarved,  if  you  go  for  to  threaten  John  Bull,  he  gist  squares  off  to  fight 
without  sayin  of  a  word ;  but  give  him  a  hint.     Says  you,  I  had  a 
peacock,  and  a  dreadful  pretty  bird  he  was,  and  a  most  a  beautiful 
splendid  long  tail  he  had  too;  well,  wheneyer  I  took  the  pan  o'  crumbs 
out  into  the  poultry  yard  to  feed  the  fowls,  the  nasty  stingy  crittuv 
never  would  let  any  of  'em  have  a  crumb  till  he  sarved  himself  and 
his  sweetheart  first.     Our  old  Muscovy  drake,  he  didn't  think  this  a 
fair  deal  at  all,  and  he  used  to  go  walkin  round  and  round  the  pan 
ever  80  often,  alongin  to  get  a  dip  into  it ;  but  peacock  he  always  flew 
at  him  and  drove  him  off.    Well,  what  does  drake  do  (For  he  thought 
he  wouldn't  threaten  him,  for  fear  of  gettin  a  thrashin] ,  but  he  goes 
round  and  seizes  him  by  the  tail,  and  pulls  him  head  over  heels,  and 
drags  him  all  over  the  yard  till  he  pulls  every  one  of  his  great,  long, 
beautiful  feathers  out,  and  made  a  most  proper  lookin  fool  of  him-* 
that's  a  fact.    It  made  peacock  as  civil  as  you  please  for  ever  after. 
Now,  says  you,  Mr.  Slick  and  I  talk  of  going  to  England  next  year, 
and  writin  a  book  about  the  British :  if  I  ain't  allowed  to  get  at  the  pan 
of  crumbs,  along  with  some  o'  them  big  birds  with  the  long  tails,  and 
get  my  share  of 'em,  some  folks  had  better  look  out  for  squalls:  if 
Clockmaker  gets  hold  of  'em  by  the  tail,  if  he  don't  make  the  feathers 
fly,  it's  a  pity.   A  joke  is  a  joke,  but  I  guess  they'H  find  that  no  joke. 
A  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse ;  so  come  down  handsum, 
minister,  or  look  to  your  tails,  I  tell  you,  for  there's  a  keel-hauling 
in  store,  for  some  of  you  that  shall  be  nameless,  as  sure  as  you  are 
born. 

Now,  squire,  do  that,  and  see  if  they  don't  send  you  out  govern- 
or of  some  colony  or  another  ;  and  if  they  do,  gist  make  me  your 
deputy  secretary,— that's  a  good  man— and  we'll  write  books  till 
we  write  ourselves  up  to  the  very  tip-top  of  the  ladder — we  will,  by 
gvm  1  Ah,  my  friend,  said  I,  writing  a  book  is  no  such  great  rarity 
in  England  as  it  is  in  America,  I  assure  you  ;  and  colonies  would 
soon  be  wanting,  it  every  author  were  to  he  made  a  governor.  It's  a 
rarity  in  the  colonies,  though,  said  he ;  and  I  should  like  to  know 
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how  many  governors  there  have  been  who  could  write  the  Clock- 
maker.  Why,  they  never  had  one  that  could  do  it  to  save  his  soul 
alive.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Slick,  said  I,  no  soft  sawder^  if  you  please, 
to  me.  I  have  no  objections  to  record  your  jokes  upon  others,  but  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  made  the  subject  of  one  myself.  I  am  Qot  qiiite 
such  a  simpleton  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  may  write  a  book,  and 
yet  not  be  Ot  for  a  governor.  Some  books,  said  he,  such  as  I  could 
name ;  but  this  I  will  say  and  maintain  to  my  dyin  day,  that  a  man 
that  knows  all  that's  set  down  in  the  Clockmaker's  [and  it ain*t pro- 
bable he  emptied  the  whole  bag  out— there  must  be  considerable 
siftins  left  in  it  yet] ,  is  fit  for  governor  of  any  place  in  the  univarsal 
world.  I  doubt  if  even  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  (the  prettiest  penman 
atween  the  poles)  could  do  it.  Let  'em  gist  take  you  up  by  the  heels 
and  shake  you,  and  see  if  as  much  more  don't  come  out. 

If  you  really  are  in  earnest,  I  said,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you  very 
much  over-ra(e  it.  You  think  favourably  of  the  work,  because  you 
are  kind  enough  to  think  favourably  of  the  author.  All  this  is  very 
well  as  a  joke ;  but  I  assure  you  they  would  not  even  condescend  to 
answer  such  a  communication  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  they  would 
set  such  a  letter  down  as  the  ravings  of  insanity — as  one  of  the  innu- 
merable instances  that  are  constantly  occurring  of  the  vanity  and  folly 
of  authors.  Don't  you  believe  it,  said  he;  and  if  you  don't  send  it, 
I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  I  don't.  I'll  send  it  through  our  minister  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James's.  He'll  do  it  with  pleasure  ;  he'll  feel  proud 
of  il  as  an  American  production — as  a  rival  to  Pickwick  Papers,  as  the 
American  Boz  ;  he  will,  I  vow.  That's  gist  exactly  what  you  are  fit 
for — I've  got  it — I've  got  it  now  ;  you  shall  be  ambassador  to  oor 
court  to  Washington.  The  knowledge  I  have  given  you  of  America, 
American  politics,  American  character,  and  American  fieelin,  has  gist 
fitted  you  for  it.  If  s  a  grand  berth  that,  and  private  aecretarj  will 
suit  me  to  a  notch.  I  can  do  your  writin,  and  plenty  o'  time  to  spare 
to  spekilate  in  cotton,  niggers,  and  tobacco  loo.  That's  it — that's  tbe 
dandy  1  And  he  jumped  up,  snapped  his  fingers,  and  skipped  about 
the  floor  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  Here,  waiter,  d — o  your 
eyes!  (for  I  must  Urn  to  swear — the  English  all  swear  like  troopers; 
the  French  calFem  Mountshear  G— d  d— ns ;)  here,  waiter,  tell  his 
Excellency  the  British  minister  to  the  court  of  the  Ammcan  people 
(that's  you,  squire,  s^d  he,  and  he  made  a  scrape  of  his  kg;,  that 
Mr.  Secretary  Slick  is  waitin.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  rat  you,  and  stir 
your  stum^is,  and  mind  the  title,  do  you  hear, — ^Mr.  Secretary  Slick. 
I  have  the  honour  to  wish  your  Excellency,  said  he,  with  the  only 
bow  I  ever  saw  him  perpetrate,  and  a  very  hearty  shake  of  the  hands 
«^I  ha\e  the  honour  to  wish  your  ExceUeacy  good  night  and  goodb* ye* 
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'THE  clockmaker; 


'  I  mj.  Jack.  I'm  blow'd  if  he  didoH  call  it  a  shap-po  /  Why  the  [devil  coaldu't  he  call 
il  a  hat  at  once — that  comet  now  of  his  not  wjmaking  English,* 


London^  2Ath  Dee.  1838. 


Mt  DEAK  HALIBtBTOlfy 


I  shall  offer  no  apology  to  you  for  the  manner  in  iivhich  I  haye 
executed  this  work,  as  you  are  well  aware  that  I  could  command 
neither  the  time  nor  the  materials  that  were  necessary  to  do  it  pro- 
perly :  eyen  the  small  portion  of  time  I  haye  been  able. to  devote  to 
it,  out  of  a  hasty  visit  to  London,  has  been  subject  to  constant  inter- 
ruptions; and  many  important  documents  which  ought  to  have  been 
referred  to,  have,  I  find  (from  the  little  interest  hitherto  taken  in 
Canadian  affairs),  not  found  their  way  to  England.  Wherever  I 
could  obtain  authentic  works  and  official  papers,  I  have  used  them 
as  freely  as  I  could,  that  as  little  as  possible  might  rest  on  indivi- 
dual assertion. 

Such  as  it  is,  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  it,  as  a  proof  of  my  desire  to 
comply  with  your  wishes,  as  far  as  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  do  so. 
If  you  are  satisfied  with  it,  I  am  content.  As  respects  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  knew  too  little  of  each  other  to  require  that  I  should 
explain  or  they  should  listen. 

Yours  always, 

S.S. 


To  Jamss  Halibubton,  Esq., 
&C.  &LC.  &c. 
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LETTER  I. 


Mt  Dear  Hauburton, 

As  the  people  of  this  country  know  but  little  of  the  dissensions  in 
Canada,  they  very  wisely  confine  their  observations  to  the  dissen- 
sions of  those  who  govern  it.  This  is  a  more  intelligible  as  well  as 
a  more  amusing  subject.  Every  body  talks  of  Lord  Brougham  and 
Lord  Durham,  but  nobody  speaks  of  Canada.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
ioquiring  what  is  to  become  of  that  valuable  colony,  what  measures 
are,  or  ought,  to  be  adopted,  to  ensure  its  tranquillity,  and  to  protect 
British  subjects  and  British  property  there,  people  very  properly  limit 
their  attention  to  the  more  interesting  question  what  will  the  Grover- 
nor-General  do  when  Parliament  meets?  To  inquire  whether  the 
English  or  the  French  population  of  Canada  is  in  the  right,  requires 
someinvestigation  to  ascertain  facts,  and  some  constitutional  knowledge 
to  judge  of  those  facts  when  collected.  It  is,  at  best,  but  a  dry  sub- 
ject. But  to  decide  whether  Lord  Brougham  or  Lord  Durham  has 
the  best  of  the  dispute  is  a  matter  so  well  suited  for  easy  conversation 
and  humorous  argument,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  has  more  attractions 
than  the  other.  Such,  however,  is  the  acerbity  of  politics  in  this 
country,  that  even  this  affair  is  made  a  party  question,  and  the  worst 
motives  are  imputed  for  everything  that  is  said  or  done  by  either.  There 
are  not  wanting  those  who  gravely  assert,  that  while  Lord  Brougham 
was  affecting  to  brush  ofTthe  flies  from  the  heels  of  an  old  rival,  he  in- 
tentionally switched  him  so  hard  as  to  arouse  his  temper  and  induce 
him  to  kick.  They  maintain  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  tickling,  one 
that  is  so  delicate  as  to  produce  laughter  and  pleasurable  sensations, 
and  another  that  irritates  both  the  skin  and  the  temper  by  the  coarse- 
ness of  its  application.  They  say  that  h]6  lordship  is  much  addicted 
to  the  latter  species,  and  applies  it  equally  to  both  friends  and  foes; 
in  short,  that  his  pljy  is  too  rough  to  be  agreeable.  While,  on  the 
other  hand.^there  are  some  who  are  so  unkind  as  to  insinuate  that 
Lord  Durham  was  very  willing  to  take  offence,  and  to  shelter  himself 
under  it.  That  he  felt  he  had  voluntarily  undertaken  a  load  which 
he  was  unable  to  draw,  and  that  knowing  greater  expectations  had 
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been  formed  of  him  than  he  could  ever  realise,  had  no  objection  to  kick 
himself  out  of  harness,  and  extricate  himself  by  overthrowing  friend 
or  foe,  so  long  as  the  public  were  willing  to  believe  the  fault  to  be  that 
of  the  teemster,  and  not  of  the  steed. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  exhibition  has  been  an  entertaining  one, 
and  they  deserve  some  credit  for  having  afforded  amusement  and  oc- 
cupation to  the  public  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year.  There  they  are, 
the  crowd  has  gathered  round  them,  the  idle  and  the  vulgar  stand  gap- 
ing, and  each  one  looks  anxiously  for  what  is  to  follow.  What  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  a  British  mob,  a  people  essentially  fond  of  the  prize 
fight,  than  the  contest  of  these  two  champions,  men  who  have  always 
courted  their  applause,  and  valued  their  noisy  demonstrations  of 
pleasure  higher  than  the  quiet  respect  of  those  of  more  taste  and  more 
refinement?  It  affords,  however,  no  pleasure  to  the  colonist.  He 
regards  one  as  a  man  of  splendid  talents  and  no  conduct,  and  the  other 
as  a  man  who,  without  the  possession  of  either,  has  advanced  to  his 
present  high  station  merely  by  the  force  of  extreme  opinions.  He  has 
no  sympathy  with  either.  The  one  is  too  much  actuated  by  his  im- 
placable hatred,  the  other  by  his  inordinate  pride.  The  former  is 
dangerous  from  his  disposition  to  do  mischief,  and  the  latter  unsafe, 
from  his  utter  inability  to  effect  any  good. 

After  all  the  addresses  that  have  been  presented  by  the  Canadians, 
this  language  may  possibly  appear  strange  and  strong ;  but  addresses 
afford  no  proof.  They  are  cheap  commodities  everywhere.  Place- 
hunters  may  flatter,  and  vulgar  men  may  fawn,  and  oflBce-holders 
tremble  and  obey,  but  the  truth  must  still  be  told.  A  governor  is  the 
representative  of  royalty,  andcolonists  have  been  taught  to  venerate 
the  oflice,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  man.  At  the  present 
crisis  it  is  the  test  of  loyalty.  You  will  search  in  vain  among  those 
addresses  for  the  names  of  the  disaffected ;  and  if  those  who  signed 
them  have  expressed  themselves  strongly,  they  felt  it  was  no  time  to 
measure  words,  when  hesitation  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  a 
repugnance  springing  from  a  different  cause.  But  even  among  these 
customary  offerings  of  official  respect,  yon  will  find  several  exhibiting 
a  choice  of  expression  that  bespeak  a  desire  to  separate  the  approbation 
of  measures  from  the  usual  deference  to  rank  and  station,  and  others 
marking  the  distinction  in  explicit  terms.  The  colonist  by  no  means 
regrets  his  resignation,  because  he  has  shewn  from  bis  irritable  tem- 
per, inconsiderate  conduct,  and  crude  and  dangerous  schemes,  that, 
of  all  men,  he  was  the  most  unfit  depository  for  the  extraordinary 
powers  that  were  entrusted  to  him ;  but  he  does  regret  that  public  at- 
tention should  be  diverted  from  so  important  a  subject  as  our  Canadian 
affairs,  to  so  unimportant  a  matter  as  my  Lord  Durham's  private 
quarrels. 

He  is  desirous  that  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  people  of 
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Canada  and  Great  Britain  should  be  understood,  and  he  doubts  not 
that  the  good  sensp  and  good  feeling  of  this  country  will  apply  the 
proper  remedies.  In  compiling  a  statement  of  these  grievances, 
pretensions,  or  claims  ( or  by  whatever  other  name  you  may  choose 
to  designate  them),  I  shall  hope  to  contribute  towards  this  desirable 
object.  I  feel,  however,  my  dear  friend,  that  before  I  enter  upon  the 
subject,  I  ought  to  apologise  to  you  for  the  bulk  of  this  work.  Indeed, 
when  yoQ  told  me  at  Melrose  that  you  had  been  in  Egypt  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  these  Canadian  disputes,  and  therefore 
wished  to  have  a  history  of  them,  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  in 
undertaking  to  give  you  one,  I  was  going  to  write  a  book.  But, 
thoagh  I  will  fulfil  my  promise,  I  will  not  exceed  it.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  agita- 
tion in  Lower  Canada.  I  will  shew  you  the  pretensions  that  have 
been  put  forth,  the  concessions  that  have  been  made,  and  the  open 
questions  that  now  remain ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether 
theee  grievances  have  led  to  disaffection,  or  disaffection  has  given 
rise  to  ^ievances,  and  in  either  case  will  be  able  to  perceive  what 
ought  to  be  the  remedy.  Facts  and  not  theories  are  wanted ;  you 
must  know  the  cause  and  nature  of  a  disease  before  you  can  prescribe 
ibrit. 

If  ever  you  had  the  misfortune  to  have  had  the  tooth-ache,  you 
hare  doubtless  found  that  every  one  of  your  friends  had  an  infallible 
remedy,  each  of  which  eventually  proved,  upon  trial,  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  palliative,  a  nostrum  that  soothed  the  anguish  for  a 
time,  by  conciliating  the  nerve ;  but  that  the  pain  returned,  with 
every  change  of  atmosphere,  with  increased  power,  while  the  sedative 
application  became  less  and  less  efBcacious  the  oftener  it  was  repeated. 
You  have  also  found,  as  others  have  experienced  before  you,  that  while 
yoo  were  thus  temporising  with  an  evil  which  required  more  prompt 
and  skilful  treatment,  you  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  filling  the  cavity 
and  preserving  the  tooth,  by  suffering  decay  to  proceed  too  far  to  admit 
of  the  operation,  and,  after  years  of  suffering,  had  to  submit  at  last 
to  cold  iron,  the  ultima  ratio  of  dentists.  Whether  the  system  of 
palliatives  and  concessions,  that  has  been  resorted  to  id  Canada,  is  a 
wise  and  proper  one,  I  shall  not  presume  to  say;  but  all  men  must 
agree  that  it  at  least  has  the  merit  of  displaying  an  amiable  incli- 
nation to  avoid  giving  pain.  Whatever  doubts  may  arise  as  to  the 
conciliatory  measures  of  past  years,  there  can  be  none  whatever 
entertained  that  they  cannot  be  persisted  in  any  longer  with  advan- 
tage. I  shall  content  myself,  however,  with  merefy  presenting  you 
with  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  you  shall  decide  for  yourself  whether 
9ioffingj  atfarcMe  esiraetkm,  be  now  the  proper  remedy. 
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After  the  late  unhappy  and  wicked  rebellion  in  Canada  was  sup- 
pressed, it  was  found  necessary  to  punish  with  death  a  few  of  the  most 
conspicuous  traitors,  for  the  atrocious  murders  they  had  committed. 
In  the  colonies,  although  the  justice  of  this  act  was  fully  admitted, 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  it  was  generally  deplored.  So  much 
blood  had  been  shed  in  the  field,  and  so  much  misery  entailed  upon 
the  country,  by  that  rash  and  unprovoked  revolt,  that  the  people 
would  gladly  have  been  spared  the  spectacle  of  a  further  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  if  the  outraged  laws  of  the  country  had  not  imperatively 
called  for  retribution.  They  felt,  too,  that  although  nothing  could 
justify  their  having  desolated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  in  sup- 
port of  mere  speculative  pointy  of  government,  some  pity  was  due  to 
deluded  men,  who  had  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  promises 
of  support,  and  direct  encouragement  to  revolt  by  people  of  influence 
and  standing  in  the  mother  country ;  but  although  they  knew  that 
mischievous  counsels  had  been  given,  they  certainly  were  not  pre- 
pared to  hear  similar  sentiments  publicly  avowed  in  the  parliament 
of  the  nation.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  mingled  feelings  of  sur- 
prise and  sorrow  that  they  heard  one  honourable  member  invoke  de- 
feat and  disgrace  upon  Her  Majesty's  troops,  whose  service  was  al- 
ready sufficiently  painful  without  this  aggravation ;  and  a  noble  lord, 
in  another  branch  of  the  legislature,  denounce,  with  indignant  elo- 
quence, the  juries  who  had  tried  and  the  judges  that  had  sentenced 
these  convicted  criminals.  They  ought,  however,  to  have  known, 
and  certainly  a  little  reflection  would  have  suggested,  that  the  instinc- 
tive horror  of  those  distinguished  men  at  such  an  event  was  quite 
natural,  and  that  they  who  advocate  revolutionary  doctrines  must 
necessarily  shudder  at  the  untimely  fate  of  those  who  have  dared  to 
act  upon  them.  It  was  a  warning  not  to  be  disregarded,  a  consum- 
mation that  might  be  their  own,  and  a  lesson  fraught  with  a  most 
salutary  moral.  As  their  perceptions  were  acute  enough  to  make  the 
application,  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  prudence  will  be  sufficient  to  avoid 
a  similar  result.  Nor  is  the  language  held  by  my  Lord  Durham,  in 
his  recent  valedictory  proclamation,  less  surprising.  He  has  thought 
proper,  in  that  extraordinary  document,  to  give  the  sanction  of  his 
high  station  to  the  popular  error  that  the  Ganadas  have  been  mis^o- 
vemed,  and  thereby  expressed  a  deliberate  censure  upon  the  conduct 
of  abler  and  better  men  than  himself  who  have  preceded  him.  Now, 
there  are  various  kinds  of  misgovernment,  which  may  be  eOected  by 
acts  of  commission  or  omission,  er  of  both,  for  a  defective  form  of  go- 
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vernment  and  misgovernment  are  widely  diflerent.  If  his  lordship 
meant  to  use  the  word  in  either  of  those  senses,  and  considered  the 
French  Canadians  as  the  subjects  of  it,  then  I  beg  leave  most  respect- 
fully to  stale,  that  he  was  not  warranted  by  facts  in  saying  so,  and  that 
it  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  he  knew  as  little 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  colony  at  his  departure  from  thence,  as  he  admits 
that  he  did  on  his  arrival  there.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  used  it  as 
a  cant  term  to  adorn  a  rhetorical  flourish,  we  shall  accept  the  expla- 
nation, and  consider  it  as  such,  classing  it  with  promises  profusely 
made  on  his  acceptance  of  ofBce  which  he  has  not  performed,  and  si- 
milarones  ostentatiously  oflered  on  his  resignation  which  he  is  equally 
unable  to  fulfil. 

My  Lord  Brougham  has  expressed  more  fully  and  intelligibly  the 
same  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  has  since  been  at  great  pains 
to  republish  it,  first,  in  the  pamphlet  form,  to  circulate  as  a  cheap 
commodity;  and,  secondly,  in  a  collection  of  his  speeches,  to  be  im-* 
pressed  by  his  friend  the  schoolmaster,  as  a  specimen  of  eloquence, 
on  the  minds  of  village  Hampdens.  Although  this  statesman  is  fol- 
lowed by  few,  and  attached  to  none,  he  is  too  eloquent  and  too  power- 
ful not  to  command  the  attention  of  all,  and  presents  the  singular 
anomaly  of  being  unable  to  add  weight  or  influence  to  any  party  to 
which  he  may  lend  his  support,  and  yet  being  the  most  fearful  oppo- 
nent in  the  House  to  those  whom  it  may  be  his  pleasure  to  attack. 
With  respect  to  Canada,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  *  Another  rule  pre- 

*  vails — ^Refuse  all  they  ask;   turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  complaint; 

*  mock  them  with  hopes  never  to  be  realized ;  insult  them  with  rights 

*  which  when  they  dare  to  use  shall  be  rudely  torn  from  them ;  and 

*  for  abiding  by  the  law,  in  seeking  redress  of  their  wrongs,  punish 
<  them  by  the  infliction  of  a  dictator  and  a  despotism.'  Truisms  are 
seldom  repeated;  they  require  but  to  be  enounced,  to  be  assented  to. 
Paradoxes  are  more  fortunate;  they  startle  and  perplex,  and  he  who 
cannot  originate  can  at  least  copy.  I  was,  therefore,  not  surprised 
at  hearing  an  humble  imitation  of  this  diatribe  at  a  meeting  of  the 
lower  orders  of  Edinburgh  at  Carlton  Hill.  That  the  audience  might 
find  time  to  attend,  the  assembly  was  held  by  torchlight,  a  fitting  em- 
blem for  incendiary  doctrines.  Tories  and  Whigs  were  alike  repro- 
bated by  an  orator,  who,  when  he  had  exhausted  the  topics  of  domestic 
misrule,  deplored  in  most  pathetic  terms  the  lot '  of  our  oppressed 
and  enslaved  brethren  in  Canada.'  If  this  be  true  of  them,  it  is  an 
appeal  to  humanity,  and  when  in  Britain  was  that  appeal  [made  in 
vain?  It  is,  however,  the  character  of  humanity  to  be  credulous. 
The  mendicant  impostor,  aware  of  the  fact,  profits  by  the  knowledge 
of  it,  and  weaves  a  tale  of  misfortune  or  oppression  to  excite  pity  and 
extort  money;  the  political  juggler,  in  like  manner,  draws  upon  his 
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imagination  for  facts,  and  having  established  a  grieTance,  makes  a 
tender  of  his  services  as  a  reformer. 

As  this  charge  of  misgovernment  has  been  often  made  of  late,  it 
is  probable  it  will  be  repeated,  and  as  it  must  materially  modify  the 
opinion  we  are  to  form,  both  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  measures  to  bo 
adopted  hereafter  in  consequence  thereof,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
controvert  this  assertion ;  but  before  I  enter  upon  it,  permit  me  to 
say,  that  I  shall  not  treat  this  as  a  party  question.  As  a  colonist, 
at  once  a  native  and  a  resident  of  a  distant  part  of  the  empire,'!  am 
not  only  unconnected  with,*but  perfectly  independent  of  either  of  the 
great  parties  of  this  country,  of  Tories  or  Whigs  or  Radicals ;  nor  do 
I  consider  this  as  a  subject  at  all  involving  the  principles  for  which 
they  severally  contend.  The  question  is  one  wholly  between  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  colonists,  and  must  be  considered  as 
such ;  and  so  far  from  my  Lord  Durham's  assertion  being  true,  that 
there  has  been  misgovernment,  I  am  prepared  to  show,  that  every 
administration  in  this  country,  without  exception,  from  the  conquesl 
of  Canada  to  the  present  time,  whether  Tory  or  Whig,  or  mixed,  or 
by  whatever  name  they  may  be  designated,  have  been  actuated  but 
by  one  feeling,  an  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding 
with  their  new  subjects  of  French  extraction,  and  on  one  principle, 
a  principle  of  concession.  Canada  has  had  more  privileges  and  in- 
dulgences granted  to  it  than  any  other  of  our  American  colonies: 
unpopular  officers  have  been  removed;  obnoxious  governors  have 
been  recalled ;  constitutional  points  abandoned  to  them ;  all  reason- 
able changes  made  (or,  as  they  would  express  it,  grievances  redresa- 
ed) ;  and  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  persons  of  British  origin 
postponed  to  suit  their  convenience,  or  accommodate  their  prejudices; 
in  short,  everything  has  been  done,  and  everything  conceded  to  con- 
ciliate them,  that  ingenuity  could  devise  or  unbounded  liberality 
grant,  and  no  sacrifice  has  been  considered  too  great  to  purchase 
their  affections,  short  of  yielding  up  the  colony  to  their  entire  con- 
trol ;  and  for  all  this  forbearance  and  hberality  they  have  been  met 
with  ingratitude,  abuse,  and  rebellion.  For  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  call  upon  France  and  the  United  States  to  bear  me  testimony. 
Hear  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucanlt  Liancoort : 

*  No  Canadian  basjust  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  British  QownmeBt; 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada-  aclcnowledgc  unanimously  Ibat  they  are  better  treated 
than  under  the  ancient  French  government;  but  they  love  the  French,  forget 
Ihera  nol,  long  aner  them,  hope  for  their  arrifal,  will  ahraytlova  then,  and  betray 
these  feelings  too  frequently,  and  in  loo  frank  a  manner,  not  to  incur  the  displea- 
sure of  the  English,  vho,  even  in  Europe,  have  not  made  an  equal  progress 
with  us  in  discarding  the  absurd  prejudices  of  one  people  against  another. 

*  They  pay  no  Uia,  live  well,  at  an  easy  rate,  and  in  plenty  ;  within  the 
compais  of  their  oompreheMions  they  cannot  with  for  any  other  gaod.  Th«y  are 
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80  little  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  liberty^  that  it  has  cost  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  establish  juries  in  their  country ;  they  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
trial  by  jury;  in  civil  cases  these  are  not  yet  in  use.  But  they  love  France,  this 
beloved  country  engages  still  their  affections.  In  their  estimation  a  Frenchman 
is  a  being  far  superior  to  an  Englishman. 

'  The  farmers  are  a  frugal  set  of  people,  but  ignorant  and  lazy.  In  order  to 
focceed  in  enlarging  and  improving  agriculture  in  this  province,  the  English  Go- 
vemmeot  must  proceed  vith  great  prudence  and  perseverance ;  for  in  addition  to 
the  unhappy  prejudices  which  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  entertain  In  common 
with  the  farmers  of  all  other  countries,  they  also  foster  a  strong  mistrust  against 
every  thing  which  they  receive  from  the  fingllsb;  and  this  mistrust  is  grounded 
on  the  idea  that  the  English  are  their  conquerors,  and  the  French  their  brethren. 
There  are  som6  exceptions  froni  this  bad  agricultural  system*  but  they  are  few. 
The  best  cultivators  are  always  landholders  arrived  from  England. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  the  work  of  education  in  Lower  Canada  Is  greatly  neglected. 
At  Sorel  and  Three  Rivera  are  a  few  schools,  kept  by  the  nuns;  in  other  places 
men  or  women  instruct  children.  But  the  number  of  schools  Is,  upon  the  whole, 
80  very  small,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  so  defective,  that  a  Canadian  who  can 
read  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon.  From  the  major  part  of  these  schools  being  go- 
verned by  nuns  and  other  women,  the  number  of  the  latter  who  can  read  is, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  other  countries,  much  greater  in  Lower  Canada  than 
that  of  men. 

'  The  English  Government  Is  charged  with  designedly  keeping  the  people  of 
Lower  Canada  in  ignorance;  but  were  it  sincerely  desirons  of  producing  an  advan- 
tageous change  in  this  respect,  it  would  have  at  great  obstacles  to  surmount  on 
this  head  as  in  regard  to  agricultural  improvements.' 

Hear  also  Profeesor  BillimaD^-  a  diatingnished  American  scholar  a 

'  It  is  questionable  whether  any  conquered  country  was  ever  better  treated  by 
its  conquerors  than  Canada;  the  people  were  left  in  complete  possession  of  their 
religion,  and  revenues  to  support  it — of  their  property,  laws,  customs,  and  man- 
ners; and  even  the  defence  of  their  country  is  without  eipense  to  them;  and  it  li 
a  curious  fact,  that  (unlets  by  tbe  great  counterbalancing  advantages  it  produces), 
so  far  from  being  a  source  of  revenue,  it  is  a  charge  on  the  treasury  of  the  .empire. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  trouble  and  expense  of  government  was  taken  off  their 
hands,  and  as  if  they  were  left  to  enjoy  their  own  domestic  comforts  without  a 
drawback.  Such  is  certainly  the  appearance  of  tbe  population;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  our  own  favoured  communities  are  politically  more  happy; — they  are  not 
exposed  in  a  similar  manner  to  poverty  and  the  danger  of  starvation,  which  so 
often  invade  the  English  manufacturer,  and  which,  aided  by  their  demagogues, 
goad  them  on  to  every  thing  but  open  rebellion.  Lower  Canada  is  a  fine  coun- 
try, and  will  hereafter  become  populous  and  powerful,  especially  as  the  British 
and  Anglo-American  population  shall  flow  In  more  extensively,  and  impart  more 
vigour  and  activity  to  the  community.  The  climate,  notwithstanding  its  severity, 
is  a  good  one,  and  very  healthy  and  favourable  to  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the 
human  constitution.  All  the  most  important  comforts  of  life  are  easily  and 
abundantly  obtained.' 

This,  you  will  observe,  is  but  the  evidence  of  opinion ;  produce 
your  facts.    Agreed.    To  the  facts  then  let  us  proceed. 
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"  By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the  year  1763,  Canada,  the  conquest  of 
which  had  been  achieved  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  by  General 
Wolfe,  was  ceded,  in  full  soToreignty  and  right,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty 
by  the  King  of  France,  and  the  French  inhabitants  who  chose  to  re- 
main in  the  country  became  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  se- 
cured in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  possessions,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Thus  terminated  the  power  of  France 
in  that  portion  of  North  America ;  and  here  it  may  be  useful  to  pause 
and  consider,  with  this  vast  addition  of  territory,  how  extensive  and 
important  are  our  transatlantic  possessions. 

They  may  be  computed,  in  round  numbers,  to  comprise  upwards 
of  four  millions  of  geographical  square  miles,  extending  across  the 
Whole  Continent,  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  .east,  to  the  shores  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west;  on  the  parallel  of  the  49<»  of  north 
latitude  their  extreme  breadth  is  about  3,066  geographical  miles,  and 
their  greatest  depth  from  the  most  southern  point  of  Upper  Canada  in 
Lake  Erie,  to  Smith's  Sound  in  the  Polar  regions,  rather  more  than 
2,150,  thus  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  of  the 
Atla  ntic  and  Pacific.  ^ 

The  population  of  this  country  may.  be  estimated  at  little  short  of 
two  millions ;  while  the  export  trade  to  it  exceeds  that  to  Russia, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  France  collectively,  and 
nearly  equals  that  to  the  United  States,  the  most  commercial  country 
in  the  world  next  to  Great  Britain.  These  exports  have  increased 
40  per  cent,  in  three  years. 

In  carrying  on  this  trade,  about  seven  thousand  British  vessels  arc 
employed;  the  tonnage  of  those  inwards  and  outwards  being  each 
way  nearly  1,000,000  tons  annually,  either  to  Great  Britain  or  her 
other  colonies,  all  of  them,  be  it  remembered,  navigated  by  her  own 
seamen,  and  employing  British  capital;  and  seven-eighths  of  the 
whole  produce  so  transported  being  paid  for  in  labour  to  her  own 
people,  and  all  the  profits,  agencies,  and  brokerages  of  this  enormous 
trade  divided  among  her  own  subjects.  Can  the  possible  loss  of 
such  a  trade  be  contemplated,  without  apprehending  consequences 
serious  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  prejudicial  to  national 
prosperity? 

In  four  years  not  less  than  300,000/.  has  been  paid  by  emigrants 
as  passage-money  to  her  ship-owners ;  and  if  out  of  the  number  of 
170,000  who  emigrated  during  that  period,  only  20,000  ^  had  become 

/  See  Letter  to  E.  BuDes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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bordensome  at  home,  and  had  cost  their  parishes  only  41.  per  head 
per  annaiDy  the  expenses  to  the  co^nmunity  (which  have  been  saved) 
would  Have  been  820,000/. 

Such  are  the  interests  now  at  stake,  and  which  you  are  called 
upon  to  surrender.  My  Lord  Brougham,  the  advocate  *  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge/  thus  sanctions  the  doctrine  that  colonies 
though  large  are  unwieldy,  and  though  possessing  intrinsic  value, 
cost  more  for  their  support  and  protection,  than  counterbalances  any 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  them.  '  I  have  always  held  (be  ob^ 
served  on  the  2d  of  February  last,  when  speaking  on  the  Canada 
question) ,  the  severance  of  a  colony  to  be  a  benefit  and  no  loss,  provided 
it  can  be  effected  in  peace,  and  leave  only  feelings  of  kindness  on 
either  side.'  At  the  same  time  he  '  hurled  defiance  (I  use  his  own 
words)  at  the  head  of  the  premier,'  to  point  out  where  he  had  ever 
changed  his  principles.  The  noble  viscount  was  silent,  the  challenge 
was  not  accepted,  and  his  consistency  remained  unimpeached.  I 
am  more  interested  in  colonial  prosperity  than  either  of  them,  having 
no  dttsire  to  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  republicans,  and 
will  take  the  liberty  to  refer  to  that  instance  that  was  so  triumphantly 
demanded.  I  allude  to  a  more  deliberate  opinion,  the  result  of  study 
and  reflection,  emanating  not  from  the  excitement  of  debate  and  the 
conflict  of  party  spirit,  but  from  the  retirement  of  his  closet.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  thus  expressed  himself  on  this  subject : — 

*  Each  naUon  derives  greater  benefit  from  having  an  increasing  market  in  one 
of  its  own  provinces,  than  in  a  foreign  country. 

*  The  colonial  trade  is  always  increasing  and  capable  of  indefinite  augmenta- 
tion ;  every  operaUon  of  colonial  traffic  replaces  two  capitals,  the  employment 
and  distribution  of  which  puts  in  motion  and  supports  the  labour  of  the  different 
members  of  the  same  state. 

'  Tbe  increasing  wealth  of  Russia,  Prussia,  or  Denmark,  can  never  benefit 
Great  Britain  unless  by  the  increasing  demand  for  British  produce  which  il  may 
occasion.  It  may,  and  often  is,  on  the  contrary,  turned  against  her  wealth  and 
power;  whilst  the  riches  of  colonies  have  a  certain  tendency  to  widen  the  market 
for  British  produce,  and  can  never  injure  the  wealth  or  power  of  the  mother 
country. 

'  Tbe  possession  of  remote  territories,'  is  the  only  thing  which  can  secure  to  the 
population  of  a  country  those  advantages  derived  from  an  easy  outlet,  or  prospect 
of  outlet,  to  those  persons  who  may  be  ill  provided  for  at  home. 

*  It  is  absurd  to  represent  the  defences  and  government  of  colonies  as  a  burden. 
It  is  ridiculous  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  complain,  that  she  is  at  Uie  expense  of 
governing  and  defending  her  colonial  territories. ' 

Among  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  *  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge/  it  is  certainly  not  the  least  that  we  are  enabled  to  com- 
pare the  professions  of  public  men  with  their  acts,  and  the  actors 
with  each  other.  My  Lords  Brougham  and  Durham  have  both  travelled 
the  same  road— -selected  similar  topics— supported  them  by  the  same 
arguments — and  aimed  at  one  conclusion ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
they  stand  opposed  to  each  other.    Coming  from  a  small  province, 
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and  a  very  limiled  sphere  of  aotion,  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
a  stranger,  and  be  permitted  la  express  my  surprise.  I  had  read  in 
the  speech  to  which  I  have  referred,  of  certain  commissioners  of  in- 
quiry who  were  placed  in  an  extraordinary  situation,  *  where  each 
one  generally  diffsred  from  his  colleague  in  the  views  he  look  of  the 
argument,  and  frequently  also  from  himself  |  but  both  agreeing  in  the 
eonelusions  at  which  they  arrived,  by  the  course  of  reasoning  one 
way  and  deciding  another.'  It  is  an  awkward  position  for  men  to  be 
found  in ;  but  little  did  I  anticipate  inding  the  noble  author  illustrate 
ing,  in  his  own  person,  the  case  he  has  described  with  such  pointed 
and  bitter  irony.  But  this  is  a  digression,  and  I  must  return  to  my 
subject. 

Whether  a  country  extending  over  such  an  immense  space,  con-- 
taining  such  a  great  and  growing  population,  and  affording  such  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  trade,  has  been  misgoverned,  is  therefore  a 
question  of  the  first  importance.  The  aflBrmative  of  this  proposition 
which  the  governor-general  has  advanced,  has  inspired  the  rebels 
with  new  hopes ;  and  forms,  no  doubt,  a  principal  ingredient  of  that 
satisfaction  which  he  says  his  administration  has  given  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  republic.  It  is  a  charge,  however,  in 
which  the  honour  of  the  nation  isdeeply  concerned,  and  should  neither 
be  flippantly  made  nor  easily  credited. 

In  the  month  of  October  following  the  treaty,  His  Majesty  pub* 
lished  his  proclamation,  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  for 
erecting  four  new  civil  governments,  to  wit,  those  of  Quebec,  East 
Florida,  West  Florida,  and  Granada,  in  the  countries  and  islands  in 
America,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Crown  by  the  definitive  treaty. 
In  this  proclamation  the  King  exhorted  his  subjects  as  well  of  his 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  of  his  colonies  In  America, 
to  avail  themselves,  with  all  convenient  speed,  of  the  great  benefits 
and  advantages  that  would  accrue,  from  the  greatand  valuable  aoqui- 
sitions  ceded  to  his  Majesty  in  America,  to  their  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  navigation.  As  an  encouragement  to  them  to  do  so,  he 
informed  [them  that  in  the  commissions  he  had  given  to  the  civil 
governors  of  the  said  four  new  provinces,  he  had  given  express  power 
and  directions  that,  so  soon  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  said 
colonies  would  admit  thereof,  they  should,  with  the  advice  and^con- 
sent  of  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  councils  in  the  said  provinces, 
summon  and  call  general  assemblies  of  the  people  within  the  said  go- 
vernments, in  such  manner  as  was  used  in  those  colonies  and  pro- 
vinces in  America  which  were  under  his  Majesty's  immediate  govern- 
ment; and  that  in  the  meantime,  and  until  such  assemblies  could  be 
called,  all  persons  inhabiting,  in,  or  resorting  to  his  Majesty's  said 
colonies,  might  confide  in  his  Majesty's  royal  proleetion  for  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  hewiXo/ike  law$  o/lmrealm  of  England:  that  for  that 
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purpose  his  Majesty  had  given  power,  under  the  great  seal,  to  the  go- 
veroorsof  his  Hajesty'ssaid  new  colonies,  to  erect  and  constitute,  with 
the  advice  of  his  Majesty's  said  councils  respectively,  courts  ot  judica- 
ture and  public  justice,  within  the  said  colonies,  for  the  hearing  and 
determining  all  causes,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  according  to  law  and 
eqaity,  and  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  England ;  with 
liberty  to  all  persons  who  might  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
Mntence  of  such  courts,  in  all  civil  cases,  to  appeal,  under  the  usual 
limitations  and  restrictions,  to  his  Majesty  in  his  Privy  Council. 

On  the  2l8t  day  of  November  1763,*  about  six  weeks  alter  the  pub- 
lication of  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  his  Majesty  issued  his  commis- 
sion of  captain-general  and  governor-in-chief  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  to  Major-general  Murray,  which  was  received  by  him,  and 
published  ia  the  province  in  the  month  of  August  1764.  This  com- 
mission, and  the  insurrection  that  accompanied  it  everywhere,  pre- 
supposed that  the  laws  of  England  were  in  force  in  the  province, 
being  full  of  allusions  and  references  to  those  laws  on  a  variety  of 
different  subjects,  and  did  not  contain  the  least  intimation  of  a  saving 
of  any  part  of  the  laws  and  customs  that  prevailed  there,  in  the  time 
of  the  French  government. 

It  appears,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  from  the  proclamation  and 
commission,  to  have  been  his  Majesty's  Intention,  with  respect  to  the 
said  province  of  Quebec,  to  assimilate  the  laws  and  government  of  it 
to  those  of  the  other  American  colonies  and  provinces  which  were 
under  his  Majesty's  immediate  government,  and  not  to  continue  the 
municipal  laws  and  customs  by  which  the  conquered  people  had  here- 
tofore been  governed,  any  farther  than  as  those  laws  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  their  property.  And  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  at  the  time  of  passing  those  instruments,  were  evidently 
of  opinion  that,  by  the  refusal  of  General  Amherst  to  grant  to  the 
Canadians  the  continuance  of  their  ancient  laws  and  usages;  and  by 
the  reference  made  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  measure  of  the  indulgence 
intended  to  be  shown  them  with  respect  to  th^xerciseof  their  religion, 
sufficient  notice  had  been  given  to  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  Ithat 
province,  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  they  should  be  go- 
verned for  the  future  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  It  is  evident 
also,  that  the  inhabitants,  after  being  thus  apprised  of  his  Majesty's  in- 
tention, had  consented  to  be  so  governed,  and  had  testified  their  said 
consent,  by  continuing  to  reside  in  the  country,  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  when  they  might  have  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  the  province,  with  all  their  eflects,  and  the  produce  of  the  sale 

*  See  Smith'g  Hiitory.of  Canada. 
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of  their  estates,  within  the  eighteen  months  allowed  by  his  Majesty 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  for  that  purpose. 

In  consequence  of  this  introduction  of  the  laws  of  England  into  the 
province,  by  the  aforesaid  proclamation  and  commission,  Governor 
Murray  and  his  Council,  in  the  great  ordinance  dated  on  the  17th 
day  of  September  1764  (passed  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  province,  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice 
in  it),  directed  the  chief  justice  of  the  province  (who  was  to  hold  the 
superior  court  or  Court  of  King's  Bench,  established  by  that  ordi- 
nance), to  determine  all  criminal  and  civil  causes  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  England^  and  the  ordinances  of  the  province ;  and  the  judges 
of  the  inferior  court,  established  by  the  said  ordinance  (which  was 
called  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas),  to  determine  the  matters  before 
them  agreeably  to  equity,  having  regard  nevertheless  to  the  laws  of 
Englandy  as  far  as  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  things  would 
permit,  until  such  time  as  proper  ordinances  for  the  information  of 
the  people  could  be  established  by  the  governor  and  council,  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  England ;  with  this  just  and  prudent  proviso,  '  that 
the  French  laws  and  customs  should  be  allowed  and  admitted  in  all 
causes  in  the  said  court  between  the  natives  of  the  said  province,  in 
which  the  cause  of  action  arose,  before  the  1st  day  of  October  1764/ 

In  consequence  of  these  instruments  of  government,  the  laws  of 
England  were  generally  introduced  into  it,  and  consequently  became 
the  rule  and  measure  of  all  contracts  and  other  civil  engagementa 
entered  into  by  the  inhabitants  after  the  introduction  of  them,  that 
is,  after  the  establishment  of  the  civil  government  of  the  province,  or 
after  the  said  1st  day  of  October  1764. 

At  t6is  time  the  population  of  Canada  amounted  to  65,000  souls, 
and  was  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributary 
streams.  As  the  people  had  now  become  British  subjects,  it  was 
dtsemed  expedient  to  introduce,  as  soon  as  possible,  emigrants  of 
English  extraction,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  defensive 
power  within  the  province,  as  to  induce  the  French  to  acquire  the 
language,  and  adopt  Ihcb  habits  of  their  conquerors.  The  ofilcers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  that  had  served  in  America  were  rewarded 
with  grants  of  land  in  the  country  which  they  had  conquered,  and 
liberal  offers  were  made  to  people  in  the  other  provinces^  and  to  emi- 
grants from  Europe  to  remove  thither.  The  facilities  of  internal 
transport,  the  fertility  of  the  soli,  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  ope- 
rated so  poworfully,  that  in  a  short  time  the  influx  of  strangers  was 
so  great  as  to  induce  the  hope  that  it  would  speedily  rival  the  New 
England  states  in  population  and  wealth ;  and  no  doubt  can  now  be 
entertained  that  if  the  terms  of  the  proclan^ation  had  been  honestly, 
adhered  to,  these  expectations  w  ould  have  been  (tally  realised.    As  a 
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matter  of  policy  nothing  could  hay^  been  more  wise,  than  since  it 
had  now  become  a  British  colony,  to  endeavour,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  make  it  so  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.     The  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish laws  had  a  natural  tendency  to  disseminate  the  language,  by 
rendering  the  study  of  it  necessary  to  the  Canadian  French,  and  a 
constant  intercourse  with  the  emigrants  could  not  fail,  by  rendering 
their  customs  familiar,  to  have  gradually  led  to  their  adoption.  This 
change,  though  great  in  the  first  instance,  and  no  doubt  repugnant 
to  their  feelings,  would  have  gradually  recommended  itself  to  the 
French,  and  by  the*  time  a  new  generation  hadspruftg  up,  all  incon- 
venience would  have  ceased  to  be  felt  any  longer.    The  first  fatal 
error  that  was  committed  was  ordering  a  code  of  laws  to  be  prepared 
for  the  province,  with  such  modifications  as^  would  secure  to  the 
French  the  system  of  tenure  and  inheritance,  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  This  occasioned  much  delay,  and  enabled  their  leaders 
to  represent  that  any  change  would  alienate  the  aiTections  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  would  naturally  extend  to  the  government  the  dislike 
that  they  felt  to  their  institutions.    Unfortunately,  while  this  was 
under  consideration,  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  could  enforce 
their  demands  with  a  threat,  and  the  rebellion  which  shortly  after-* 
wards  broke  out  in  the  English  colonies  (now  constituting  the  United 
States],  made  their  conciliation  become  a  matter  of  state  policy.    It 
was  therefore  determined  at  once  to  restore  the  French  laws  as  they 
existed  at  the  conquest,  and  the  celebrated  Quebec  Act,  14  Geo.  3, 
c.  88,  was  passed  for  that  purpose.    This  statute  enacted,  '  that  his 
Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
the  said  province  of  Quebec,  may  have,  hold  and  enjoy,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  subject  to  the  King's  supremacy,  and  that 
the  clergy  of  the  said  church  may  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy  their 
accustomed  dues  and  rights,  with  respect  to  such  persons  only  as 
shall  profess  the  said  religion ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  or  successors,  to  make  such  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  within  the  said  province,  as  he  or  they  shall 
from  time  to  time  think  necessary  and  expedient.'    But  by  far  the 
most  important  clause  was  that  which  j  after  reciting  that  the  English 
laws  whkch  hadprewnled  therefor  ten  years,  administered  and  re^ 
gulated  under  commissions  to  governors^  hadheenfoundinappUcable 
to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  country,  enacted  that  from  and 
after  thelstofMayy\ll&y  the  scUd  English  laws  atidpractice  of  courts 
should  be  annulled.   It  is  true  that  the  criminal  law  of  England  was 
excepted,  and  that  the  system  of  torture  which  had  beeo  in  previous 
existence  was  abolished  for  ever.    During  the  time  they  were  under 
French  domination  a  person  suspected  of  crime  was  seized,  thrown 
into  prison,  and  interrogated,  without  knowing  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  and  without  being  confronted  with  his  accuser.    He 
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was  deprived  ot  the  assistance  either  of  his  friends^  relationa,  or 
counsel.  He  was  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  or  rather  to  accuse  him- 
self,  without  any  value  being  attached  to  his  testimony.  Questions 
were  then  arttuUy  put,  which  are  described  as  more  difficult  bt 
innocence  to  unravel  than  vice  to  deny.  The  prisoner  was  never 
confronted  with  the  person  who  had  deposed  against  him,  except  at 
the  moment  before  judgment  was  pronounced,  or  when  the  torture 
was  applied,  or  at  his  execution,  which  jugdment  in  capital  cases 
was  invariably  followed  by  confiscation  of  property.  This  act  also 
constituted  a  council  with  the  power  to  make  ordinances,  conjointly 
with  the  governor,  but  not  io  impose  taxes  except  for  making  roads. 
The  ordinances  were  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty  for  allowance,  and 
those  touching  religion  not  to  be  in  force  until  formally  ap^M^ved  of 
by  the  King. 

This  flagrant  violation  of  the  promises  .held  out  in  the  proclama- 
tion, and  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  {people  of  British  origin  had 
settled  in  the  provinces,  filled  them  with  dismay.  They  felt  that 
they  had  the  wretched  choice  presented  to  them  of  abandoning  their 
property  and  removing  from  the  colony,  or  of  remaining  a  miserable 
minority,  to  be  ruled  and  governed  by  foreigners,  whose  favour  could 
only  be  conciliated  by  their  forgetting  their  country,  their  language, 
and  religion,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  becoming  Frenchmen.  They 
accordingly  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  petitions,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  the  merchants  of  London,  interested  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican trade,  to  the  king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  expressive 
of  their  sense  of  the  injury  they  had  sustained,  and  of  the  misery 
likely  to  be  entailed  by  this  act  upon  the  province,  but  no  repeal 
was  effected,  and  the  act  remained  as  it  was  passed. 

Importunity  often  prevails  against  conviction,  and  the  most  noisy 
applicant  is  generally  the  first  relieved,  not  because  be  is  the  most 
deserving,  but  because  he  is  the  most  troublesome.  The  French 
Canadians  appear  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  and  to  have 
acted  upon  it;  and  the  English  finding  their  opponents  first  in  the 
field,  have  been  put  on  the  defensive,  and  instead  of  seeking  what  was 
due  to  themselves,  have  been  compelled  to  expostulate  that  too  great 
a  share  has  been  given  to  their  rivals.  The  advantage  gained  by 
this  position,  the  former  have  constantly  maintained ;  and,  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  while  the  latter  are  the  only  a^j/rieved  partyl  in 
the  country y  the  former  have  forestalled  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  ei^rossed  the  whole  of  its  sympathy.  Every  page  of  this  work 
will  confirm  and  illustrate  this  extraordinary  fact.  The  Quebec  Act 
was  obnoxious,  not  merely  to  the  British  party  in  Canada,  but  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  colonies  whose  gallantry  so  materially  contributed 
to  its  conquest.  It  has  been  the  singular  fate  of  this  unfortunate  bill 
to  have  excited  two  rebellions.    It  caused  the  cup  of  American 
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grieranee*  which  wtg  already  filled  to  the  brim«  to  overflow  into  re- 
Tolt,  and  has  subsequently  given  rise  to  a  train  of  events  that  have 
induced  the  very  men  that  it  was  designed  to  conciliatey  to  follow  the 
fatal  example  that  had  been  set  to  them  by  their  republican  neigh- 
bours. 
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As  soon  as  the  struggle  had  ended  in  the  old  colonies,  by  their 
successful  assertion  of  independence,  a  vast  emigration  of  the  loyalists 
took  place  into  Canada,  comprising  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
character  and  property ;  and  these  people,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  privilege,  united  with  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  previously  settled  there  in  demanding  a  modi-' 
fication  of  the  Quebec  Act,  and  the  establishment  of  a  local  legisla- 
ture. The  petitions  of  these  people  gave  rise  to  the  Act  of  the  31st 
Geo.  3,  c.  31,  commonly  called  the  Constitutional  Act,  to  which  and 
to  the  Quebec  Act,  of  the  14th  of  the  same  reign,  c.  83,  alluded  to 
in  my  former  letter,  is  to  be  attributed  all  the  trouble  experienced  in 
governing  Canada.  In  the  fatal  concessions  to  the  Canadians  con-> 
tained  in  these  Acts,  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  that  anti-British 
feeling  which,  engendered  by  the  powers  conferred  by  those  Acts, 
has  increased  with  every  exercise  of  those  powers,  until  it  has  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  concentrated  hatred  and  open  rebellion.  By  this 
Act  Canada  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  respectively  called  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  The  latter,  to  which  all  my  remarks  will  here- 
after be  confined,  lies  between  the  parallels  of  the  4&^  and  52^  of 
North  latitude,  and  the  meridian  of  57"*  50'  and  80»  6f  West  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  south  by  New  Brunswick  and  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  west  by  a  line  that  separates  it  from  Upper  Canada,  and  con- 
tains more  than  250,000  square  miles. 

To  this  country  this  celebrated  Act  gave  a  constitution,  consisting 
of  a  Governor  and  Executive  Council  of  eleven  members,  appointed 
by  the  Crown;  a  Legislative  Council,  forming  the  second  estate,  ap- 
pointed in  like  manner  by  the  Crown,  consisting  of  fifteen  mepibers 
(but  subsequently,  as  we  shall  see,  increased  to  forty] ;  and  a  Repre- 
sentative Assembly,  or  House  of  Commons,  composed  of  fifty  mem- 
bers (afterwards  increased  to  eighty-eight],  each  having  powers  as 
nearly  analogous  to  those  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  the 
varied  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  and  the  dependence  of  the 
colony  would  admit. 
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TheenactiDg  power  they  bestowed  upon  the  colony,  introduced  from 
year  to  year  another  set  of  statutes,  in  addition  to  what  they  were 
subject  to  already,  so  that  they  now  have  a  union  of  French,  English, 
and  provincial  law.  Such  a  confusion,  you  may  easily  imagine,  im- 
posed great  difficulties,  as  well  upon  those  who  had  to  administer,  as 
those  who  were  bound  to  obey  those  laws;  but  of  the  extent  of  those 
difficulties,  ot  the  impediments  they  oflered  to  the  transfer  of  real 
estate,  of  the  frauds  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  obstacles  they 
presented  to  the  settlement  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  it  is  im- 
possible for  an  Englishman  to  form  any  idea  without  first  inquiring 
into  the  structure  of  this  singular  code.  The  subject,  however,  is 
too  important  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  cursory  manner,  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  even  at*  the  hazard  of  being  thought  tedious,  endeavour  to 
give  you  some  general  account  of  the  situation  of  the  country  in  this 
particular.  I  am  the  more  induced  to  do  so,  because,  independent 
of  the  explanation  which  it  will  give  of  much  that  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  it  appears  to  be  indispensible  to  the  full  understanding  of  the 
Tenures'  Act,  which  is  now  one  of  the  great  complaints  of  the  dis- 
affected. 

There  exists  in  Lower  Canada  no  regular  code  in  which  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  systematically  incorporated,  nor  would  it  indeed  be  a 
task  of  ordinary  difficulty  to  collect  and  condense  them,  so  diverse 
are  their  elements,  and  so  complex  their  character.*  The  jurispru- 
dence of  the  cou  ntry  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  French,  the  English, 
and  the  Roman  or  civil  laws,  and  these  are  all  so  blended  in  practice, 
that  it  is  often  doubtful  whence  the  rule  of  decision  will  be  drawn, 
although  the  line  of  distinction  is  better  defined  in  theory.  The  sta- 
tute law  of  the  province  may  be  stated  under  five  heads :— 1st,  The 
articles  of  capitulation,  that  form  part  of  the  guaranteed  rights  of  the 
inhabitants;  2d,  The  31st  Geo.  III.  cap.  31,  or  the  constitutional 
act,  and  all  other  British  statutes  expressly  extending  to  the  colonies ; 
3d,  The  edicts,  declarations,  and  ordinances  of  the  Kings  of  France 
officially  registered  in  the  province;  4th,  The  ordinances  of  the  go- 
vernor  and  council  anterior  to  1792;  and  5th,  The  acts  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  subsequent  to  1792.  The  common  law  is  the  cus- 
tom of  Paris  as  modified  by  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  this  law 
was  co-extensive  with  the  whole  province  until  the  passing  of  the  Ca- 
nada tenures'  bill  in  1825,  which  restricted  the  application  of  the 
French  law  to  the  feudal  section  of  the  colony,  and  introduced  bodily 
the  English  laws  to  the  remainder  of  the  province.  The  criminal 
law  of  the  province  is  the  English  code  as  it  stood  in  1774,  and  the 
statutes  of  a  declaratory  or  modifying  nature  that  have  since  passed 
the  local  legislature. 

*  See  Bovtehettc. 
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When  the  country  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  the  feudal  te- 
nure was  in  full  vigour  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  naturally 
transplanted  by  the  colooizers  to  the  new  world.  The  King  of 
France,  as  feudal  lord,  granted  to  nobles  and  respectable  families, 
or  to  officers  of  the  army,  large  tracts  of  land,  termed  seigniories, 
the  proprietors  of  which  were  termed  seigniors;  and  held  immedi- 
ately from  the  King  en  jiefy  or  en  roture^  on  condition  of  rendering 
fealty  and  homage  on  accession  to  seigniorial  property;  and  in  the 
event  of  a  transfer,  by  sale,  or  gift,  or  otherwise  (except  in  hereditary 
succession],  the  seigniory  was  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  qvint^  or 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  purchase-money;  and  which,  if  paid  by  the 
purchaser  immediately,  entitled  him  to  the  rabat^  or  a  reduction  of 
two-thirds  of  the  quint.  The  custom  still  prevails,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  having  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  the  King  of  France/ 

The  position  and  extent  of  these  seigniorial  grants  are :-— 


Territoriia  DiTiiioo,    ( 

*88 

S&tent  of  Seifnhwial 
Gnuati. 

AlmtMt  unfit 
cnlUvation  in 

Arpenti. 

Acref. 

tbo  Seiirnio- 
riei  «Bd  Fieft. 

Quebec,  including  Anticosti  and  other 
lales 

79 

63 
25 

1 

5.639,319 
8,269,966 
1,220,308 
1,547,086 

5,656,699 
2,786,011 
L,039,707 
1,818,117 

2,600,000 
500,000 
400,000 
600,000 

Montreal  and  Islands.      .     . 
Three  RiTers  and  St.  Francis, 
GasD^  and  lales 

&c!  ! 

% 

168 

12,676,679 

10,800,534 

4,100,000 

•'  Estimating  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Lower  Canada  under 
cultivation,  at  4,000,000,  it  will  be  perceived  what  a  large  portion  of 
territory  is  embraced  under  the  seigniories. 

Quints  is  a  fifth-part  of  the  purchase-money  ot  an  estate  held  en  fief 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  to  the  feudal  lord,  that  is,  to 
the  King.  If  the  feudal  lord  believes  the./E^  to  be  sold  under  value, 
he  can  take  the  estate  to  himself  by  paying  the  purchaser  the  price  he 
gave  for  it,  with  all  reasonable  expenses.  Relief e  is  the  rent  or  re« 
venue  of  one  year  for  mutation  fine,  when  an  estate  is  inherited 
only  by  collateral  descent,  hcda  et  ventes^  are  fines  of  alienation 
of  one-twelfth  part  of  the  purchase-money,  paid  to  the  seigneur  by 
the  purchaser,  on  the  transfer  of  property,  in  the  same  manner  as 
quints  are  paid  to  the  King  on  the  mutation  otfief;  and  are  held  en 
roture,  which  is  an  estate  to  which  heirs  succeed  equally.  Franc 
aleu  noble  is  difief^  or  freehold  estate,  held  subject  to  no  seigniorial 


*  See  Martia'a  '  Canada,'  and  Honte  of  Commons  Report 
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rigbtg  or  duties,  and  acknowledging  no  lord  but  the  King.  The 
succession  io fiefs  is  different  from  that  of  property  held  en  roture  or 
by  villainage.  The  eldest  son,  by  right,  takes  the  chateau,  and  the 
yard  adjoining  it ;  also  an  arpent  of  the  garden  joining  the  manor 
house,  and  the  mills,  ovens,  or  presses  within  the  seigniory,  belong 
to  him ;  but  the  profit  arising  from  these  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
other  heirs.  Females  have  no  precedence  of  right,  and  when  there 
are  only  daughters,  the.;£^  is  equally  divided  among  them.  When 
there  are  only  two  sons,  the  eldest  takes  two-thirds  of*  the  lands, 
besides  the  chateau,  mill,  etc.,  and  the  younger,  one-third.  When 
there  are  several  sons,  the  elder  claims  half  the  lands,  and  the  rest 
have  the  other  half  divided  among  them.  Cenme  is  an  estate  held 
in  the  feudal  manner,  subject  to  the  seigniorial  fines  or  dues.  All 
the  Canadian  habitans,  small  farmers,  are  censitaires.  Property, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Canada,  is  eiihet  propre,  that  is  held  by 
descent,  or  acquits,  which  expresses  being  acquired  by  industry  or 
other  means.  CommunitS  de  bien  is  partnership  in  property  by 
marriage ;  for  the  wife,  by  this  law,  becomes  an  equal  partner  in 
whatever  the  husband  possessed  before  ^nd  acquires  after  marriage, 
and  the  husband  is  placed  in  the  same  position  in  respect  to  the  wife's 
dowry  property.  This  law  might  operate  as  well  as  most  general 
laws,  if  both  htishand  and  femme  came  to  the  finale  of  life  on  the 
same  day;  but  very  unhappy  consequences  have  arisen  when  the  one 
(died  before  the  other.  For  instance,  when  the  wife  dies  before  the 
husband,  the  children  may  claim  half  of  the  father's  property,  as 
heirs  to  the  mother;  and  the  mother's  relations  have  often  persuaded 
and  sometimes  compelled  them  so  to  do. 

The  dot  or  dowry,  is  the  property  which  the  wife  puts  into  the 
eonanunitede  bien :  moveable  or  immoveable  property,  falling  to  her 
by  descent,  is  a  propre,  and  does  not  merge  in  the  eommumif. 
Dower  in  Canada,  is  either  customary  or  stipulate.  The  first  consists 
of  half  the  property  which  the  husband  was  possessed  of  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  and  half  of  all  the  property  which. he  may  inherit  or 
acquire-— of  this  the  wife  has  the  use  for  life,  and  the  children  may 
claim  it  at  her  death.  If  they  be  not  of  age,  the  wife's  relations  can 
take  it  out  of  the  father's  hands  for  them,  and  may  compel  him  to  sell 
his  property  to  make  a  division.  Stipulated  dower  is  a  portion  which 
the  husband  gives  instead  of  the  customary  dower. 

Those  farmers  who  hold  land  from  the  seigneur  en  roiurey  and 
who  are  termed  tenanciers  or  censitaires,  do  so  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  viz. :  a  small  annual  rent  from  2«.  6<<.  to  5#.  (or  perhaps 
more  of  late  years)  for  each  arpent  in  front,  to  this  is  added  some 
articles  of  provision  annually,  according  to  the  means  of  the  farmer, 
who  is  also  bound  to  grind  his  corn  at  the  maulin  banai^  or  the  sei- 
gneur's mill,  when  one-fourteenth  is  taken  for  the  lord's  use  as  a 
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mouture  or  payment  for  grinding.  The  loda  et  ventes  form  another 
pari  of  the  seigneur's  revenue  :  it  consists  of  a  right  to  one-twelfth 
part  of  the  purchase  money  of  eVery  estate  within  his  seigniory  that 
changes  its  owner  by  sale  or  other  means  equivalent  to  sale :  this 
twelfth  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  sum 
agreed  on  between  the  latter  and  the  seller,  and  if  promptly  paid,  a 
redaction  of  one-fourth  is  usually  made  (in  the  same  manner  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  quini  due  to  the  Crown  is  made) .  On  such  an  occasion 
a  privilege  remains  with  the  seigneur  but  seldom  exercised,  called 
the  droit  de  retrait,  which  confers  the  right  of  pre-emption  at  the 
highest  bidden  price  within  forty  days  after  the  sale  has  taken  place. 

All  the  fisheries  within  the  seigniories  contribute  also  to  the  lord's 
income,  bb  he  receives  of  the  fish  caught,  or  an  equivalent  in  money 
for  the  same :  the  seigneur  is  also  privileged  to  fell  timber  any  where 
within  his  seigniory  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  mills,  constructing 
new  or  repairing  old  roads,  or  for  other  works  of  public  and  general 
utility.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  obligations  on  the  farmer,  he  is, 
if  a  Roman  Catholic,  bound  to  pay  to  his  curate  one  twenty-sixth  part 
of  all  grain  produced,  and  to  have  occasional  assessments  levied  on 
him  for  building  and  repairing  churches,  parsonage  houses,  etc. 

The  duties  of  the  seigneur  to  his  tenants  are  also  strictly  defined, 
-^he  is  bound  in  some  instances  to  open  roads  to  the  remote  parts  of 
his  fief,  and  to  provide  mills  for  the  grinding  of  the  feudal  tenants' 
corn  ;•— he  cannot  dispose  by  sale  of  forest  lands,  but  is  bound  to 
concede  them,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  do  so,  the  applicant  may 
obtain  from  the  Crown  the  concesslion  he  requires,  under  the  usual 
seigniorial  stipulations,  in  which  case  the  rents  and  dues  appertain  to 
the  King. 

The  aaeeage  tenure,  like  ihe/rane  aleu  roturiery  leaves  the  farmer 
or  landholder  wholly  unshackled  by  any  conditions  whatsoever  as 
to  rents,  corves,  mutation  fines,  banaletS  (corn  grinding  obligation) 
without  in  fact  any  other  obligation  than  allegiance  to  the  King,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws.  The  quantity  of  land  thus  granted  in  Lower 
Canada  amounts  to  upwards  of  7»000,000  acres — while  under  the 
seigniorial  grants  there  are  nearly  11,000,000  acres  held  by  a  vast 
number  of  small  proprietors. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  statesman  who  sanctioned 
the  act  that  substituted  this  extraordinary  code  for  that  of  England, 
eould  have  imagined  it  cottld  ever  be  productive  of  anything  but  dis- 
cord in  a  country  inhabited  by  two  races  of  difierent  origin  and  difier- 
ent  language.  Any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  prejudices  and 
passions  that  operate  on  man,  will  easily  understand  that  the  French, 
jealous  of  any  innovation,  are  constantly  suspicious  of  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  English  to  infringe  upon  their  rights,  and  introduce 
their  own  system  of  jurisprudence,  to  which  they  are  accustomed  and 
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attached,  instead  of  that  which  they  neither  understand  nor  approve; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  English,  naturally  an  enterprising 
and  commercial  people,  find  the  feudal  tenure  an  intolerable  burden, . 
and  spurn  with  indignation  the  idea  of  being  subjected  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  race  whom  they  have  conquered,  and  to  the  operation 
of  laws,  which  even  the  people  with  whom  they  originated,  have 
rejected  as  unsuiked  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  In  addition  to 
this  grievous  error  of  establishing  a  code  of  laws  that  exists  nowhere 
else,  three  others  were  committed  of  equal  magnitude  :  first,  in 
dividing  Canada  into  two  provinces,  and  thiis  separating  the  French 
from  the  majority  of  the  English ;  secondly,  in  permitting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  courts,  and  the  records  of  the  legislature,  to  be  French ; 
and,  thirdly,  in  giving  at  so  early  a  period,  and  before  the  people 
were  fitted  to  receive  it,  a  constitutional  government. 

The  concentrated  settlement  of  the  French  along  the  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  necessarily  excluded  the  English  emigrants  from 
that  fertile  territory,  and  compelled  them  to  remove  to  the  borders  of 
the  lakes.  In  addition  to  this  obvious  cause  of  their  not  settling  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Canadians,  it  is  evident  thai  the 
nature  of  the  feudal  tenure  to  which  those  lands  were  subject,  and 
the  introduction  of  French  laws  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
proclamation,  rendered  such  a  separation  of  the  two  races  inevitable. 
Under  these  circumstances  one  would  naturally  have  supposed  that 
a  wise  government  would  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  these  causes,  to  alienate,  as  well  as  se- 
parate, these  people  of  difiTerent  origin.  But,  alas,  the  fatal  prin- 
ciple of  conciliation  had  now  been  adopted  as  the  rule  of  action,  and 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  Anglifying  the  colony,  and  amalgamat- 
ing the  population,  by  identifying  the  interests  of  both,  was  not  only 
neglected,  but  the  most  efiectual  mode  was  adopted  to  make  the 
distinction  as  marke'd  and  as  permanent  as  possible.  Not  content 
with  this  act  of  folly  and  injustice,  the  French  were  entrusted  with 
an  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, apd  even  constituted,  at  the  same  time,  toll-keepers  to  the  ad- 
joining province.  Both  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  as- 
signed to  the  French,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  were 
thus  cut  ofT  from  all  communication  with  the  mother  country,  but 
such  as  might  be  granted  by  the  Americans  or  their  Gallic  neigh- 
bours. If  the  persons  who  framed  that  act  had  compared  the  state  of 
the  revolted  colonies  with  that  of  Canada,  and  reflected  that  they 
were  settled  nearly  a  century  later  than  the  other,  they  certainly 
never  would  have  attempted  to  do  such  injustice  as  to  subject  the 
trade  of  another  colony  to  the  exactions  of  an  illiterate  and  prejudiced 
people.  If,  however,  the  necessities  of  the  times  demanded  a  sacri- 
fice on  this  important  point,  surely  they  should  have  paused  before 
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they  gave  them  a  conistitutional  governmeDt,  and  enquired  whether 
they  were  sufficiently  intelligent  (o  receive  the  institutions  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people.  The  experiment  of  constitutional  government 
was  never  tried  hy  a  people  less  qualified  for  the  task  than  the 
Canadians. 

Until  the  conquest  they  may  be  said  to  have  known  no  other  form 
of  government  than  a  despotic  one;  few  of  them  could  read  or  write, 
and  the  habits  of  implicit  obedience  in  which  they  had  been  trained 
to  their  superiors  rendered  them  unable  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  their  own  rights,  or  those  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature. 
The  powers  exercised  by  the  several  French  governors  and  intend- 
ants  knew  no  bounds ;  and,  unrestrained  by  law,  their  decisions 
were  dictated  by  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  The  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  serve  as  soldiers  without  pay,  in  the  frequent  wars  with 
the  English,  and  were  treated  with  the  greatest  severity  by  their  su- 
periors. The  exactions  of  the  military,  instead  of  being  restrained 
were  encouraged,  and  on  all  occasions  the  protection  of  the  governor 
or  intendant  was  necessary  to  insure  success,  while  merit  in  every 
instance  was  overlooked.  Remonstrances  against  oppression  had 
frequently  been  transmitted  to  the  government  in  France,  but  were 
always  either  suppressed  or  disregarded.  Their  character  at  this 
period  is  thus  drawn  by  the  Abb^  Raynal,  whose  account,  as  his 
partiality  must  have  been  all  in  their  favour,  I  prefer  as  the  most 
unobjectionable.    He  observes : 

*  That  those  whom  rural  labour  fixed  in  the  couotry,  allowed  only  a  Tew  mo- 
meots  to  the  care  of  their  flocks  and  to  other  indispensable  occupations  during 
winter.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  passed  in  idleness  at  public -houses,  or  in  run- 
ning along  the  snow  and  ice  in  sledges,  in  imitation  or  the  most  distinguished 
citizens.  When  the  return  of  spring  called  them  out  to  ihe  necessary  labours  of 
the  field,  they  ploughed  the  ground  superficially,  williout  ever  manuring  it,  sowed 
it  carelessly,  and  then  returned  to  their  former  indolent  manner  of  life  till  bar- 
vest  time. 

'  This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing  to  several  causes.  They  contracted 
snch  a  habit  of  idleness  during  the  continuance  of  the  severe  weather,  thai  labour 
appeared  Insupportable  to  them  even  in  the  finest  weather.  The  numerous 
festivals  prescribed  by  their  religion,  which  owed  Its  increase  to  their  establish- 
nent,  prevented  the  first  exertion,  as  well  as  interrupted  the  progress  of  Industry. 
Men  are  ready  enough  to  comply  with  that  species  of  devotion  that  flaUers  their 
indolence.  Lastly,  a  passion  for  war,  which  bad  been  purposely  encouraged 
among  these  bold  and  courageous  men,  made  them  averse  from  the  labours  of 
husbandry.  Their  minds  were  so  entirely  captivated  with  military  glory  that 
they  thought  only  of  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it  without  pay. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  especially  of  the  capital,  spent  the  winter  as 
well  as  the  summer  in  a  constant  scene  of  dissipation.  They  were  alike  insen- 
sible of  the  beauUes  of  nature  or  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  They  had 
no  taste  for  arts  or  science,  for  reading  or  instruction.  Their  only  passion  was 
amusement. 

*  There  appeared  In  both  sexes  a  greater  degree  of  devoilon  than  virtue,  more 
religion  than  probity;  a  higher  sense  of  honour  than  real  honesty.  Superstition 
took  place  of  morality,  which  will  always  be  the  case  whenever  men  are  taught 
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to  belleTe  that  ceremonies  will  compensate  for  good  works,  and  that  erimei  ave 

expiated  by  prayers.' 

A  greater  folly  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  conferring  a  consti- 
tutional government  upon  a  people  ao  situated.  Wherever  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried,  whether  in  France,  in  the  republic  of  South 
America,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  Greece,  Newfoundland,  or  Lower 
Canada,  it  has  invariably  failed.  The  constitution  of  England,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  the  growth  of  ages,  and  would  have  been  as  unsuitable 
to  our  ancestors  five  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  to  the  Lower  Canadians 
of  the  present  day.  Regard  must  be  had  to  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  people  to  whom  such  a  form  of  government  is  offered. 
What  may  suit  the  inhabitants  of  England,  may  be,  and  is,  very  un- 
suitable to  those  of  any  other  country.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
machinery  be  good,  but,  if  we  desire  to  avoid  accidents  and  insure 
success,  we  must  place  skilful  people  in  the  management  of  it,  who 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  power,  and  have  a  perfect  know 
ledge  of  its  principle  of  action.  The  limited  monarchy  of  England 
was  found  unsuited  to  America,  although  the  people  were  of  British 
extraction,  accustomed  to  free  institutions,  and  perfectly  instructed 
in  its  practical  operation.  They  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
possess  any  materials  out  of  which  to  construct  a  House  of  Lords, 
and  therefore  so  modified  their  constitution  as  to  meet  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country.  This  humble  imitation  is  a  cheap 
article,  and  good  of  its  kind,  though  badly  put  together;  but  a  better 
and  more  costly  one  would  not  have  c6rresponded  with  the  limited 
means  and  humble  station  of  a  poor  people.  Their  choice  is  a 
proof  of  their  wisdom,  and  their  having  the  opportunity  to  choose, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  they  were  able  to  make  a  judicious  selection, 
is  also  a  proof  of  their  good  fortune.  Had  the  Canadians  been  called 
upon,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  to  point  out  what  government 
they  would  have  preferred,  they  would  unquestionably  have  solicited 
that  of  a  single  intendant ;  they  had  never  known  any  other,  and  it 
was  the  only  one  for  which  they  were  fitted.  So  strong,  indeed,  is 
the  force  of  habit,  that  rejecting  the  constitution,  which  they  cannot 
understand,  and  do  not  appreciate,  they  have,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  it,  resorted  to  the  usage  of  former  days, 
and  (however  unfortunate  they  may  have  been  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  person  they  selected  as  their  leader)  have  adopted 
the  usage  of  their  forefathers,  and  implicitly  yielded  their  confidence 
and  obedience  to  one  man. 
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Hayikg  thus  traced  historically  the  measures  of  government,  from 
the  conquest  of  the  country  to  the  time  when  the  Constitutional 
Act  went  into  operation  in  the  province  (26th  December  1791), 
which  forms  the  first  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  I 
shall  divide  the  time  that  intervened  between  that  period  and  the 
present  into  four  other  portions :  The  second  extends  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  first  provincial  House  of  Assembly  in  December  1792  to 
18 18,  when  a  demand  was  made  for  a  civil  list ;  the  third  from 
thence  to  1828,  when  the  pretensions  of  the  Assembly  had  assumed 
a  distinct  and  definite  form,  and  were  referred  lo  a  committee  of  Par- 
liament; the  fourth  from  thence  to  1834,  when  a  further  reference  of 
additional  grievances,  was  made  to  another  parliamentary  committee; 
and  the  fifth  from  1834  to  the  present  period.  Such  a  division  will 
elucidate  the  growth  and  increase  of  those  revolutionary  principles 
(the  natural  and  obvious  result  of  such  a  form  of  government)  which 
first  appeared  in  an  insidious  attempt  to  monopolise  the  whole  civil 
power  by  such  a  complete  control  in  matters  of  legislation  and  finance 
as  would  render  her  Majesty's  representative,  and  the  Legislative 
Cponeil,  subservient  to  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  the 
French  Canadian  majority,  and  finally  terminated  in  open  rebellion. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  afiirm  that  all  that  has  since  transpired  was 
the  result  of  a  preconceived  design,  systematically  acted  upon ;  but  aa 
uncontrolled  power  was  given  by  the  constitution  to  the  French 
party,  that  these  pretensions  were  the  natural  result  of  such  a  power, 
and  that  they  were  unhesitatingly  put  forward  as  soon  as  their  lead- 
ers had  become  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  constitution, 
and  aware  that  they  were  invested  with  the  means  of  imposing  their 
own  terms  upon  government. 

The  first  assembly  met  on  the  17th  of  December  1792,  and  as  the 
representation  had  been  most  injudiciously  based  on  the  principle  of 
population,  thirty-five  out  of  the  fifty  members  of  this  first  house 
were  French,  and  fifteen  only  English,  a  minority  too  large  and  re- 
spectable to  be  sufiered  to  continue  longer  than  to  teach  the  majority 
the  forms  of  business,  and  we  accordingly  find,  at  a  subsequent  p^ 
riod,  that  it  was  reduced  to  three.  The  change  from  arbitrary  to 
constitutional  government  was  so  great,  that  the  French  were  for 
some  time  under  the  inQuence  of  those  grateful  feelings  which  such 
a  state  of  things  so  naturally  engendered.  In  one  of  their  addresses 
to  his  Majesty,  soliciting  the  establishment  of  a  legislature,  they  thus 
express  their  senae  of  his  mild  and  paternal  government ; 
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'  Sir,  — Yoar  most  obedient  and  faithfol  new  iubjecls  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
nada talte  the  liberty  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  your  throne,  in  order 
to  lay  before  you  the  sentiments  of  respect,  affection,  and  obedience  towards  your 
august  person,  with  which  their  hearts  overflow,  and  to  return  to  your  Majesty 
their  most  humble  ihanlts  for  your  paternal  care  of  their  welfare. 

*  Our  gratitude  obliges  us  to  adinowledge,  that  the  faithful  appearances  of 
conquest  by  your  Majesty's  victorious  arms  did  not  long  continue  to  excite  our 
lamentations  and  tears.  Tbey  grew  every  day  less  and  less,  as  we  gradually  be- 
came more  acquainted  with  the  happiness  of  living  under  the  wise  regulations  of 
Iho  British  empire.  And  even  in  the  very  moment  of  the  conquest  we  were  far 
from  feeling  the  melancholy  effects  of  restraint  and  capUvity;  for  the  wise  and 
virtuous  general  who  conquered  us,  l>eing  a  worthy  representative  of  the  glorious 
sovereign  who  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  his  armies,  left  us  in  posses- 
sion of  our  laws  and  customs;  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion  was  preserved  to  us, 
and  afterwards  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  our  own  former  country- 
men were  appointed  judges  of  our  disputes  concerning  civil  matters.  This  excess 
of  kindness  towards  us  we  shall  never  forget.  These  generous  proofs  of  the  cle- 
mency of  our  benign  conqueror  will  be  carefully  preserved  in  the  annals  of  our 
history;  and  we  shall  transmit  them  from  generation  to  generation  to  our  remotest 
posterity.  These,  Sir,  are  the  pleasing  ties  by  which,  in  the  beginning  of  our 
subjection  to  your  Majesty's  government,  our  hearts  were  so  strongly  bound  in 
your  Majesty ;  ties  which  cannever  be  dissolved,  but  which  time  will  only  strengthen 
and  draw  closer.' 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  this 
great  change,  trammelled  by  parliamentary  forms  with  which  they 
were  wholly  unacquainted,  and  not  yet  aware  of  the  unlimited  means 
of  annoyance,  if  not  of  controul,  with  which  they  were  invested,  we 
find  them  for  some  time  proceeding  with  decorum  and  modera- 
tion. But  there  were  not  wanting  those  in  the  colony  who  were 
filled  with  alarm  at  the  sight  of  the  first  Canadian  assembly,  which, 
even  with  the  largest  minority  ever  known,  contained  a  majority  of 
more  than  twice  as  many  Frenchmen  as  Englishmen,  and  possessed 
the  power  to  increase  that  majority  at  its  pleasiire.  Even  those 
whose  faith  in  the  operation  of  British  institutions,  had  led  them  to 
hold  a  different  opinion  as  to  the  result,  were  constrained  to  admit 
their  error,  when  they  found  the  house  proceeding  to  choose  a 
speaker,  who  admitted  his  inability  to  express  himself  in  English  (a 
precedent  of  choosing  that  ofiicer  from  the  majority,  which  has  ever 
since  been  followed),  and  also  resorting  to  the  expensive  mode  of  re- 
cording their  proceedings  in  their  own  language.  They  perceived 
with  grief  that  the  natural  tendency  of  those  things,  instead  of  sti- 
mulating the  new  subjects  to  the  study  of  constitutional  law  in  its 
original  sources,  was  to  force  Englishmen  to  study  French,  and  in  no 
small  degree  to  become  Frenchmen,  and  coalesce  with  the  Nation 
Canadienne,  to  give  a  complete  ascendancy  to  those  of  foreign  origin, 
their  laws,  language,  and  characteristics,  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  to  encourage  in  the  leaders,  at  a  future  day,  that  ex- 
clusive ambition  that  now  distinguishes  them.  They  could  not  fail, 
also,  to  draw  an  unfavourable  contrast  between  this  extraordinary 
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concession  9  and  the  more  provident  conduct  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, -which,  while  admitting  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  inhabited 
by  Frenchmen,  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  confederation,  enacted 
that  all  minutes  of  proceedings  in  the  court  and  legislature  of  their 
sister  state  should  be  exclusively  recorded  in  the  language  of  the 
constituency  of  the  United  States.  This  judicious  enactment  has 
naturally  made  the  study  of  the  English  tongue  a  primary  object  with 
the  Louisianians,  and,  though  in  numbers,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
they  were  about  half  the  amount  of  the  Canadians  in  1791,  they  now 
generally  speak  or  understand  English,  and  have  changed  their  old 
laws  for  a  new  code,  while  the  legislature  and  people  of  Canada 
remain  as  much  French  as  the  inhabitants  of  Normandy. 

It  was  felt  that,  as  far  as  Englishmen  and  their  descendants  were 
concerned,  this  constitution  was  a  mere  delusion.  At  a  very  early 
period  we  find  them  putting  in  practice  that  manoeuvre,  which  became 
so  common  afterwards,  of  absenting  themselves  from  the  house,  when 
measures  were  to  be  considered  to  which  they  were  averse,  and 
thereby  compelling  the  speaker  to  adjourn  the  debate  for  want  of 
a  quorum.  This  first  House  of  Assembly,  after  four  sessions,  termi- 
nated on  the  4th  of  May,  1796.  The  conduct  of  the  members, 
though  respectful  both  to  the  governor  and  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  gave  evident  proof  that  they  would  afford  no  encourage- 
ment to  English  commerce  or  English  settlers.  The  principle  adopted 
and  acted  upon  most  pertinaciously  was  to  avoid  direct  assessment, 
and  throw  all  public  burthens,  as  well  as  local  charges,  upon  the 
revenue,  to  be  derived  from  duties  levied  off  of  trade.  It  was  in  some 
measure  owing  to  chance,  but  mainly  io  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
or, that  a  road  act,  so  important  to  the  country,  which  imposed  a 
moderate  contribution  of  money  or  labour  on  the  people,  for  the 
improvement  of  their  property,  was  carried  through  the  Assembly. 
But  an  appeal  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people  by  their 
embryo  demagogues  was  so  successful  on  this  occasion,  in  represent^ 
ing  this  necessary  act  as  the  commencement  of  foreign  taxation  and 
English  oppression,  that  they  attempted  to  starve  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  by  withholding  all  the  usual  supplies  of  food. 
A  bankrupt  law  was  refused  to  the  request  of  the  merchants,  and  they 
also  declined  to  sanction  '  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws,  Customs,  and 
Usages  in  force  in  the  Province,  relative  to  the  Tenure  of  Lands, 
and  the  rights  derived  therefrom,'  refusing  to  make  the  smallest  sa- 
crifice to  what  they  called  the  cupidity  of  English  landholders,  and 
the  prejudices  of  American  settlers.  So  peremptory,  indeed,  was 
the  refusal,  that  the  faction  was  considered  decisive  as  to  any  inno- 
vation upon  the  French  laws,  which,  with  the  feudal  tenures  of  lands, 
were  cherished  as  the  means  of  deterring  emigrants  from  seeking  an 
asylum  in  the  province;  thus  rendered  French  in  fact,  though  Bri- 
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ti8h  in  name.  During  the  existence  of  this  house,  alMO,  is  to  be  found 
the  first  pretension  to  encroach  on  the  right  of  the  Crown,  in  an  en«- 
qijiry  into  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  claim  for  their 
restoration  to  French  controul.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark, 
as  forming  a  complete  contrast  with  recent  conduct,  that  of  eleven 
acts  sanctioned  at  the  end  of  the  session,  all  were  permanent  but 
one. 

Thus,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  see  that  the  causes  of  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  are  to  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period,  not  as 
my  Lord  Durham  has  asserted,  to  misgovernment  of  the  Canadians, 
but  to  inconsiderate  concessions,  which  though  designed  to  conciliate 
them,  have  not  only  signally  failed  of  their  object,  but  been  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  to  themselves,  and  incalculable  injury  to  the  co- 
lony. That  this  is  the  view  that  impartial  men  take  of  the  subject, 
appears  from  the  following  extract  from  the  work  of  a  distinguished 
foreigner,  the  author  of  the  Resources  of  America  :* 

'  The  unwise  act  of  Lord  GrenyiUe,  passed  Ihrengh  Parliament  in  the  year  1794, 
pennllUng  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  to  condact  their  pleadings  and  promnlgate 
their  iaws  in  the  French  language,  has  prevented  them  from  ever  becoming  Bri* 
tisb,  and  so  far  weaicened  the  colonj  as  an  outwork  or  the  mother  country.  It  hai 
always  been  the  policy  of  able  conquerors,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  incorporate  their 
vanquished  subjects  with  their  own  citizens,  by  giving  them  their  own  language 
and  laws,  and  not  suffering  them  to  retain  those  of  their  pristine  dominion.  These 
were  among  the  most  efficient  means  by  which  ancient  Rome  built  up  and  esta« 
blished  her  empire  over  the  whole  world;  and  these  were  the  most  efficient  aids  by 
which  modern  France  spread  her  dominion  so  rapidly  over  the  continent  of 
Rurope.  While  Lower  Canada  continues  to  be  French  in  language,  religion, 
laws,  habits,  and  manners,  it  is  obvious  that  her  people  will  not  be  good  BriUsh 
subjects;  and  Britain  may  most  assuredly  look  to  the  speedy  loss  of  her  North 
American  colonies,  unless  she  immediately  sets  about  the  establishment  of  an 
able,  statesmanlike  government  there,  and  the  direction  thitherward  of  that  Ude 
of  emigration  from  her  own  loins,  which  now  swells  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  United  Slates.  Her  North  American  colonies  gone,  her  West  India 
islands  will  soon  follow.' 

The  second  House  of  Assembly  was  opened  on  the2dth  of  January 
1797,  and  ended  in  1801.  The  privilege  of  participating  in  the  le- 
gislative power  of  the  country  for  four  years,  had  awakened  the 
members  to  a  sense  of  their  own  importance,  and  the  Canadian 
French  tea  knowledge  of  their  supremacy ;  and  they  accordingly  re- 
turned a  more  democratic  house  than  the  preceding,  and  represent 
tatives  pledged  to  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
party.  The  prejudices  awakened  by  the  Road  Act,  and  the  frater* 
nising  doctrines  of  the  French  revolution,  contributed  also  to  produce 
this  result.  It  is  true  the  minority  were  only  reduced  to  fourteen ; 
but  the  attorneyogeneral  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  county 
of  Quebec,  and  several  influential  members  of  the  late  house  shared 
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t  similar  fftite;  so  that  although  the  numerical  proportions  were 
nearly  similar,  the  British  interest  was  evidently  already  on  the  de^ 
eline. 

A  manifest  change  had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The  governor^  acting  on  the  defensiyOy 
no  longer  proposed  measures  of  internal  improvement,  whichheknew 
would  provoke  angry  discussions,  or  be  met  with  a  refusal ;  but  re- 
lied more  upon  the  Legislative  Council,  which  alone  represented  or 
protected  British  interests,  while  the  house,  finding  that  temporary 
acts  had  a  direct  tendency  to  lessen  the  influence  and  independence 
of  the  executive,  discontinued  the  practice  of  passing  permanent  laws. 
To  remedy  the  evil  of  having  so  many  prejudiced  and  illiterate  mem- 
bers in  the  assembly,  it  was  proposed  by  the  minority  to  establish  a 
qualification,  which,  although  it  could  not  possibly  increase  their 
own  numbers,  it  was  hoped  might  at  least  have  the  advantage  of 
aflbrding  them  more  liberal  and  enlightened  colleagues;  but  this 
measure,  like  all  others  introduced  by  them,  was  considered  of  fo- 
reign origin,  aud  excluded  accordingly.  The  majority,  however, 
though  pertinacious,  still  preserved  appearances,  and  as  the  minority 
felt  themselves  unequal  to  procure  the  passage  of  any  bill,  either  of 
internal  improvement  or  for  the  facilitating  the  foreign  trade,  they 
forbore  to  provoke  the  discussion,  and  preferred  using  their  influence 
to  the  mere  preservation  of  what  few  privileges  were  left  to  them. 
The  third  provincial  parliament  began  on  the  1st  of  January  1801, 
and  terminated,  after  five  sessions,  on  the  2d  of  May  1804.  The 
temper  of  this  house,  and  the  proportion  of  its  parties,  were  similar 
to  that  of  the  last. 

Among  the  topics  insisted  upon  in  the  governor's  speech,  was  a 
recommendation  for  a  grant  of  money  for  free  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  rising  generation  in  the  first  nidiments  of  useful  learning, 
and  in  the  English  tongue :  and  it  was  noticed  with  feelings  of  grief, 
though  not  with  surprise,  that  the  house,  in  their  reply,  omitted  the 
words  <  English  tongue,'  and  shortly  afterwards  applied  the  com- 
mentary by  a  vote  for  the  purchase  of  *  French  books,'  for  the  use 
of  the  members.  Although  there  were  not  a  few  of  their  number 
who  were  unfortunately  incapable,  from  a  deficiency  of  education, 
of  using  them,  yet  it  was  evident  that  there  existed  aslittle  inclination 
to  adopt  the  language,  as  there  was  to  introduce  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  accordance  with  this  spirit  of  preference  for  French  laws,  an  act 
was  passed  to  revive  the  serraent  d^cisoire,  or  oath,  by  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  debtor  may  be  permitted  to  clear  himself  of 
a  commercial  debt,  by  simply  swearing  to  its  having  been  paid  and 
satisfied,  without  even  stating  the  time  or  place  of  payment;  an  act 
which  has  been  described  as  a  most  prolific  source  of  fraud  and  per- 
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jury,  and  deeply  injurious  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  coontryy 
as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  people.  Such,  indeed,  was  thejea- 
lousy  of  the  majority  of  the  English,  that  they  were  not  inclined  to 
pass  even  those  laws,  which  had  an  exclusive  application  to  them  and 
their  tenures.  Thus  a  bill  was  introduced  for  registering  deeds  of 
lands  in  free  and  common  soccage,  which  only  afiected  the  English, 
but  it  met  with  the  customary  fate  of  all  such  attempts. 

The  leaders  began  now  to  affect  to  perceive  a  latent  danger  in  every 
act  of  the  government,  and  a  bill  requiring  rectors,  curates,  and 
priests  to  read  certain  laws  after  divine  service,  was  denounced  as 
opening  a  door  for  exercising  an  influence  over  the  clergy ;  and  an 
elTort  was  made  to  introduce  in  their  stead  the  captains  of  militia, 
which  was  only  relinquished  to  avoid  the  awkward  admission  that  too 
many  of  those  officers  were  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualification 
to  perform  the  duty.  The  great  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  province 
at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  so  far  from  exciting  the 
emulation  of  the  French,  and  stimulating  them  to  participate  in  its 
advantages,  awakened  their  jealousy,  and  they  stigmatised  it  as  the 
parent  of  crime,  the  source  of  undue  distinctions,  and  the  means  of 
filling  the  country  with  persons  of  foreign  origin .  They  not  only  de- 
clined in  any  way  to  aid  its  extension,  but  imposed  taxes  upon  it  for 
all  those  objects  that  elsewhere  in  America  are  provided  for  by  local 
assessment.  Such  conduct  could  not  fait  to  retard  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  by  preventing  the  investment  of  capital,  and  discou- 
raging enterprise ;  and  that  it  had  this  effect  is  evident  from  the  slow 
growth  of  Lower  Canada,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining 
colony,  where  a  different  system  prevailed.  The  fourth  house  of 
Assembly  met  on  the  11th  January  1805,  and  terminated,  after  four 
sessions,  on  the  14th  April  1808  • 

The  pressure  of  the  feudal  tenure  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
severely  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  now  made  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  it.  The  first  was  a  bill 
to  abolish  the  retrait  lignager,  or  right  of  redemption  by  the  relations 
of  seigniorial  lands.  Any  relation,  it  was  stated,  of  the  seller,  if  of 
the  same  line,  from  whence  the  property  descended,  may,  within  a 
year  and  a  day,  by  this  law,  take  it  from  the  purchaser  of  the  property, 
on  condition  of  returning  the  price.  A  person,  therefore,  buying 
a  lot  of  land  for  one  hundred  pounds,  and  expending  upon  it  one 
thousand  in  buildings,  may  be  deprived  of  the  whole,  by  a  relation 
of  the  seller*  refunding  the  original  purchase-money,  buildings  not 
being  considered  necessary  expenses. 

The  second  was  'a  bill  to  enable  the  seigneurs  to  compound  for 
their  feudal  rights  and  dues  with  their  vassals  and  censitaires.'    This 

*  See  '  Political  AoDda  ;*  aim  Canadian  IfagasiM. 
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was  particularly  intended  as  a  relief  against  the  discouraging  effects 
of  lods  and  vents,  by  which  the  twelfth  part  of  the  labours  and  ex- 
pense of  erecting  buildings  (however  expensive)  on  ground,  subject  to 
the  imposition,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  seigneur.  These  bills,  how- 
ever, like  all  that  had  preceded  them,  for  similar  purposes,  did  not 
receive  a  second  reading,  nor  was  any  remedy  applied  until  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  interfered  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards.  To  show, 
however,thenatureof  the  change  which  these  leaders  were  disposed 
to  patronise,  they  voted  750/.  for  translating  Hatsell's  Parliament- 
ary Proceedings  into  French,  and  to  rebut  the  charge  of  their  aversion 
to  internal  improvement,  and  to  shew  they  were  not  inattentive  to  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  province,  they  passed  a  bill  enjoining 
the  application  of  tar  to  apple  trees  for  the  destruction  of  caterpil- 
lars. From  a  body  thus  constituted  little  good  could  be  expected. 
The  merchants  and  other  British  subjects  resident  in  Canada,  finding 
all  attempts  in  the  legislature  useless,  appealed,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  to  the  sympathies  of  the  English  public.  They  con- 
tended that  if  the  support  of  the  civil  government  were  not  to  rest  on 
direct  taxes,  it  should  at  least  be  secured  by  permanent  acts  of  indirect 
taxation — that  local  establishments,  such  as  court-houses,  gaols,  and 
houses  of  correction,  should  bedefrayed  by  assessments  on  the  districts 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  required,  and  that  recourse  should  be 
had  to  indirect  taxes  of  temporary  duration,  only  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  country  in  its  internal  communications  with  the  ad- 
joining states  and  colonies,  or  its  agriculture  and  commerce. 

This  was  denounced  by  the  demagogues  of  the  day  as  an  attack 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  subject;  and  certain  toasts  at  a  public  din- 
ner, approving  of  those  commercial  and  financial  views  of  the  mino- 
rity, were  voted  to  be  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  house,  and 
warrants  were  issued  against  the  printers,  who  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  compelled  to  apologise  for  their  conduct.*  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  at  this  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  procure  a  draw- 

*  That  *  our  oppressed  and  enslaved  brethren  in  Canada'  ^  knew  how  to  vindicate 
themaelvest  and  entertained  just  notions  oo  the  anbject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  will 
appear  irom  a  pernsal  of  the  toasts  that  called  down  the  indignation  of  the  hoase,  and  fc- 
casioned  the  issuing  of  warrants  to  apprehend  the  president  of  the  social  meetings  that 
Moctioned,  and  the  printers  that  dared  to  disseminate  soch  wicked  doctrines. 

1.  The  hooonrahle  members  of  the  legislative  council,  who  were  friendly  to  constitutional 
taiadon  as  proposed  by  onr  worthy  members  in  the  honse  of  Assembly. 

S.  Oor  representatives  in  provincial  parliament,  who  proposed  a  constitational  and  pro- 
per mode  of  taxation,  for  bailding  gaols,  and  who  opposed  a  tax  on  commerce  for  that 
parpose,  as  contrary  to  the  sound  practice  of  the  parent  state. 

3.  May  oar  representatives  be  actuated  by  a  patriotic  spirit  for  the  good  of  the  province, 
as  dependant  on  the  British  empire,  and  divested  of  focal  prejudices. 

4.  Prosperity  to  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  Canada,  and  may  they  aid  each  other 
as  their  true  interests  dictate,  by  sharing  a  due  proportion  of  advantages  and  burthens. 

5.  The  city  and  county  of  Montreal,  and  the  grand  juries  of  the  district,  who  recom- 
mended local  assessment  for  local  purposes. 

6.  May  the  city  of  Montreal  be  enabled  to  support  a  newspaper,  though  deprived  of  its 
nataral  and  useful  advantages,  apparently  for  the  beneht  of  an  individnaf 

7.  May  the  commercial  interests  of  tins  provinn  \i\u'  its  dne  influence  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  govprniii«  ut. 

21 
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back  of  dutiea  en  articles  that  were  exported  after  hairing  first  paid  a 
duty;  but|  as  usual,  it  failed  in  a  body  whose  whole  spirit  was  aiiti- 
commercial.    These  instances  are  adduced,  not  for  their  intrinsic  im- 
portance, but  as  illustrative  of  the  question  proposed  by  me  for  your 
consideration  in  my  firstletter,  whether  disaffection  has  not  given  rise 
to  grievances  rather  than  grievances  to  disaffection.  Having  now  tasted 
the  sweets  of  power  in  the  punishment  of  the  printers,  the  house  com- 
menced a  system  of  high-handed  measures  with  any  person  who  ob- 
structed their  views ;  and  followed  it  up  by  removing  from  the  house  all 
persons  attached  to  the  executive,  and  impeaching  others  holding  high 
official  stations,  in  the  hope  that,  by  representing  the  adherents  of  go- 
vernment as  enemies  to  the  country,  the  affections  of  the  people  would 
be  gradually  alienated  frQm  their  rulers,  and  ultimately  prepare  them 
to  join  in  those  measures  of  forcible  resistance^  Which  now,  for  the  first 
time,  appear  to  have  been  comtemplated.   The  first  experiment  was 
made  by  the  expulsion  from  the  house,  contrary  to  the  constitutional 
act,  of  Ezekiel  Hart,  on  account  of  his  professing  the  Jewish  religion. 
This  measure  naturally  alarmed  the  British  inhabitants,  and  gave  them 
a  melancholy  foreboding  of  the  events  that  were  in  reserve  for  them. 
The  violent  language  of  debate,  the  constant  appeal  to  popular  pre- 
judice, the  undisguised  anti-English  feeling  of  the  legislative  de- 
magogues, and  the  seditious  and  revolutionary  language  of  the  *  Ca- 
nadian' newspaper,  devoted  to  their  interests,  left  no  room  to  hope 
that  the  constitution  could  long  work,  in  such  unskilful  and  unprin- 
cipled hands.    The  fifth  provincial  parliament  was  opened  by  Sir 
James  Graig  on  the  10th  of  April,  1809,  when  their  attention  was 
called  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  with  th.e  Americans,  and  they 
were  required  to  consider  of  such  means  as  might  be  necessary  to 
place  the  province  in  a  posture  of  defence.    Instead  of  proceeding, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  cas[e,  to  deliberate  on  thi/s  pressing 
emei^ency,  they  commenced  by  an  attack  on  the  judges,  and  devising 
the  means  of  removing  them  from  the  legislature ;  and  manifested 
so  much  heat  in  their  proceedings,  and  such  a  disrespectful  inatten- 
tion to  the  subject  submitted  to  them,  that,  after  five  weeks  wasted  in 
angry  discussions,  the  governor  was  under  the  necessity  of  expressing 
his  displeasure  by  a  dissolution.    On  meeting  the  sixth  parliament, 
which  assembled  on  the  29th  of  January,  1810,  he  informed  them  that 
he  was  instructed  to  assent  to  any  bill  for  rendering  the  judges,  in 
future,  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  house  of  assembly,  in  which  the  two 
houses  should  concur.  This  house,  though  a  little  moderated  in  tone 
by  thefirmneM  exhibited  in  dissolving  them,  were  not  to  be  diverted 
from  its  schemes  of  anibition ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  develop- 
ed that  deep-laid  plan,  which  has  since  so  signally  succeeded,  of 
placing  every  officer  of  the  government  at  the  mercy  of  the  popular 
branch,  and  rendering  the  arm  of  the  executive  perfectly  powerless. 
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Oo  the  10th  of  February  they  resolved,  most  unexpectedly,  *  that  this 
house  will  vote  in  this  session  the  necessary  sums  ibr  defraying  the 
civil  expenses  of  the  government  of  this  province/  Animated  by  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  revenue,  in  consequence  of  the  American  em- 
bargo, the  opportunity  was  considered  a  favourable  one,  by  assuming 
the  civil  list,  to  get  a  controul  over  the  officers  of  government,  79A0, 
hein^  servants  of  the  janjterial  state  as  roeU  as  the  colony^  would,  by 
this  measure,  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  house,  which  would  thus  become 
alike  independent  of  foreign  or  domestic  controul.  As  long  as  the 
expenditure  of  the  civil  establishment  exceeded  the  revenue,  derived 
from  taxes  on  commerce,  their  liberality  was  content  to  permit  the 
deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  parliament;  but  now  that- the  treasury 
was  more  than  adequate  to  the  task,  they  thought  that  a  voluntary 
offer  of  this  kind  would  throw  the  government  oB\ol  its  guard,  and 
be  probably  accepted.  The  governor  at  once  penetrated  their  de- 
signs, and  very  prudently  and  properly  answered,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  the  concurrence  of  the  legislative  council,  Mn  a 
matter  in  which,  not  merely  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legisla^ 
ture,  but  ad  composed  of  individuals  having  a  large  stake  in  the  coun-  , 
try  it  was  interested ;'  but  that  he  would  transmit  to  his  Majesty  their 
address  as  a  proof  of  their  willingness  to  provide  for  the  civil  expendi- 
ture when  called  upon  so  to  do. 

Id  this  year  (1810)  the  treasury  receipts  were,  Z70,d08    13      7 
And  the  expenditure 58,564    14      3 


Leaving  a  clear  surplus  revenue  of 11,833    19      4 

A  bill  disqualifying  the  judges  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  legisla- 
tive council,  who  agreed  to  it,  with  a  clause  suspending  its  eperation 
to  the  end  of  the  present  house  of  assembly.  Anxious  to  shew  their 
contempt  of  the  legislative  council,  and  forgetful,  as  well  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  representative  of  the  King,  as  of  constitutional  rights, 
they  immediately  expelled  the  judges  by  resolution,  as  they  had 
previously  done  Mr.  Hart,  leaving  the  governor  in  the  dilemma  of 
sanctioning  the  act  by  issuing  new  writs  for  elections,  or  of  dissolv- 
ing the  house.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  adopted  the  latter  course, 
and  appealed  again  to  the  sense  of  the  public.  But  here,  unhappily, 
there  was  no  public  opinion  to  appeal  to,  which,  in  the  words  of  a 
very  able  provincial  writer,  *  is  explained : — *  by  the  peculiar  habits 
of  thought  and  character,  which  distinguish  the  French  Canadians. 
These  habits  and  character,  originally  formed  by  the  despotic  govern- 
ment, civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of 
France,  induced  the  French  Canadian  population  chiefly  to  regard 
the  immediate  agents  of  authority,  who  came  in  daily  or  frequent 

*  Mr.  PlenmiBg. 
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contact  with  them,  by  oral  command  or  communication.    Thu9> 
long  after  the  conquest,  the  lowest  agent  .of  authority  had  only  ta 
present  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  be  instantly  obeyed.    It 
was  not  a  king,  a  governor,  a  general,  a  judge,  or  a  bishop,  with 
whom  they  had  personal  communication ;  these  awful  authorities 
they  surveyed  at  a  distance,  with  due  reverence ;  but  their  imme- 
diate obedience  was  considered  as  due  to  a  seigneur,  a  justice  of 
peace,  an  officer  of  militia,  a  bailiff,  and  a  cur£,  or  priest.    When  the 
British  Parliament,  therefore,  established  a  house  of  assembly,  the 
members  of  that  newly  constituted  authority,  though  chosen  by  them* 
selves,  were  admitted  to  a  great  share  of  the  habitual  submission 
which  their  constituents  were  accustomed  to  pay  to  every  agent  of 
authority,  who  came  into  immediate  contact  with  them.    By  the  new 
constitution,  the  inhabitants,  in  fact,  supposed  that  they  were  com- 
manded by  the  governor,  at  every  election,  to  choose  rulers  over 
themselves;  and,  having  once  chosen  them,  they  readily  admitted 
them  to  great  authority  and  influence  over  their  opinions  and  conduct. 
Believing  this  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  of  Lower 
Canada,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  what,  in  a  free 
and  intelligent  community,  is  properly  called  Public  Opinion,  is  in 
this  province  merely  theeffectof  theopinions  of  the  immediate  agents 
of  authority,  including  the  members  of  the  assembly,  operating  upon 
the  natural  desires  of  a  people  attached  to  the  laws,  language,  habits^ 
manners,  and  prejudices  of  their  French  ancestors.    The  immediate 
agents  of  authority,  therefore,  who  interfere  the  least  with  those  cha- 
racteristics, will  be  the  most  favoured  by  them.    We  flatter  ourselves 
that  these  explanations  have  enabled  our  readers  to  recognise  the 
influence  which  predominated  at  the  new  election  in  April  1810. 
The  sovereign  was  a  Protestant  king  of  a  Protestant  nation ;  the  go- 
vernor was  a  Protestant,  as  was  the  majority  of  his  executive  council ; 
the  majority  of  the  legislative  council  was  also  Protestant,  and  partly 
composed  of  persons  in  office,  who  received  salaries.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  members  of  the  dissolved  assembly  were  persons  who  pro- 
fessed the  Romish  religion,  who  held  no  lucrative  ofiice  under  the 
government,  and  who  had  been  chosen  as  friendly  to  their  civil  and 
religious  rights,  and  opposed  to  every  measure  which  could  disturb 
the  routine  of  their  hereditary  labours  and  enjoyments.    Indolent, 
particularly  in  mind,  they  could  not  analyze  the  conduct  of  their  re- 
presentatives, and  discriminate  the  parts  which  belonged  to  inordinate 
and  selfish  ambition,  from  those  which  might  be  ^ascribed  to  zeal  for 
their  service.    The  old  members  were  so  confident  of  the  effects  of 
those  characteristics  of  their  constituents,  that  they  derided  every 
-loubt  of  re-election/ 

These  expectations  were  justified  by  the  event.    The  new  and  se- 
evnth  house,  assembled  on  the  12th  of  December  1810,  and  the  Eng- 
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lish  minority  were  now  reduced  to  nifie  members.  In  the  interim, 
Sir  James  Craig,  and  tlie  supporters  of  his  goyernment,  were  continual 
objects  of  obloquy  and  ridicule,  and  reports  of  the  disapprobation  of 
his  conduct  and  of  his  speedy  recal  and  disgtace  by  his  Majesty,  were 
fabricated,  as  a  means  of  enlisting  the  peasantry  on  the  side  of  those 
who  were  destined  systematically  to  oppose  the  King's  representative, 
wheneyer  he  would  not  consent  to  become  the  tool  of  their  ambition. 
The  seditious  and  revolutionary  doctrines  disseminated  through 

*  the  Canadian/  a  paper  devoted  to  this  purpose,  induced  the  go- 
vernor to  seize  the  press  and  imprison  the  conductors,  and  we  are 
probably  indebted  to  this  firm  and  decided  measuro,  and  to  the  de- 
termination* manifested  in  these  two  successive  dissolutions  of  the 
assembly  to  the  subdued  afid  altered  tone  of  their  debates.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  in  their  reply  to  his  speech,  they  admit  the  fact  here 
contended  for,  and  which  they  have  since  so  strenuously  denied. 

*  That  harmony  and  a  good  understanding  so  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  colony,  are  more  difficult  to  be  maintained 
in  this  province  than  in  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  colonies,  from  the 
difference  in  opiniops,customs,  and  prejudices  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
residing  therein.'  The  prompt  check  interposed  by  the  executive  to 
the  violation  of  constitutional  rights,in  the  expulsion  of  the  judges  f  had 

*  The  oatore  of  tlie  arts  ased  by  the  deniagofriies  to  inflame  the  minds,  and  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  peasantry,  will  appear  from  ue  fol lowing  extracts  from  the  governor's 

proclamation : 

Mt  is  tnie,  the  roost  base  and  diabolical  falsehoods  are  indnstrioosly  promulgated  and 
disfsriiiindtfd.  In  one  part  it  is  anooanced  as  my  intention  to  embody  and  make  soldiers 
of  yoii.  and  that  having  applied  to  the  late  house  of  representatives  to  enable  me  to  as- 
semblv  twelve  thousand  of  you  for  that  purpose,  and  they  having  declined  to  do  so,  I  had 
therefore  dissolved  them.  This  is  not  only  directly  false,  such  an  idea  never  having 
entered  into  my  raind,  nor  the  slightest  mention  having  ever  been  made  of  it ;  bat  it  is 
doubly  wicked  and  atrocioas,  because  it  has  been  advanced  bv  persons  who  mnsthave 
been  aiip|H)sed  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the  subject,  and  was  therefore  the  more  calcu- 
lated tn  impose  noon  you.  In  another  part  you  are  told  that  I  wanted  to  tax  your  lands, 
and  that  the  late  house  of  assemblv  would  consent  onlv  to  tax  wine,  and  upon  that  account, 
I  bad  dissolved  the  house.  Inhabitants  of  St.  Denis!  this  is  also  directly  false;  1  never 
had  the  most  distant  idea  of  taxing  you  at  all ;  such  had  never  been  for  a  moment  the  sob- 

C'  ct  of  my  deliberations,  and  when  the  late  house  offered  to  pay  the  civil  list,  1  conld  not 
ive  taken  any  step  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  without  the  King's  instructions,  and 
therefore  it  was  still  long  before  we  came  to  the  consideration  of  how  it  was  to  be  paid 
Ic  truth,  not  one  word  was  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  mentioned  on  the  sulnect. 

*  In  other;  parts,  despairing  of  producing  instances  from  what  I  have  done,  recourse  is 
had  to  what  I  intend  to  do,  and  it  is  boldly  told  you  that  1  mean  io  oppress  yon. 

*  For  what  purpose,  should  I  oppress  you  ?  Is  it  to  serve  the  Kin^ ?  Will  that  monarch, 
who  during  fifty  years  has  never  issued  one  order,  that  had  yon  for  its  object,  that  was  not 
for  yonr  benefit  and  happiness. — will  he  now,  beloved,  honoured,  adored  by  his  subjects, 
covered  with  glory,  descending  into  the  vale  of  years,  accompanied  with  the  iirayers  and 
blessings  of  a  grateful  people, — will  he  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  a  whole  life  of  honour  and 
virtue,  now  give  orders  to  nis  servants  to  oppress  his  Canadian  subjects  ?  It  is  impossible 
that  you  can  for  a  moment  believe  it.  You  will  spurn  from  you  with  just  indignation  the 
miscreant  who  will  suggest  such  a  thought  to  vou. 

*  These  personal  allusions  to  myself,  these  detailsi  in  any  other  case,  might  be  unbecom- 
ing, or  beneath  me :  but  nothing  can  be  unbecoming  or  beneath  me  that  can  tend  to  save 
you  from  the  gulf  of  ciimeand  calamity  into  which  guilty  men  would  plunge  yon'. — See 
Chrisiie's  *  Vanadd.* 

t  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  and  humiliating  than  the  situation  of  the  judges  of  U>wer 
Canada  since  this  period.  They  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  great  pecuniary  distress  by 
the  houRe  withholding  their  salaries,  and  their  peace  of  mind  destroyed  by  the  most  un- 
fbonded  attacks  on  their  character.   If  an  attorney  be  detected  in  firauduleot  proceedings, 
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the  desired  effect,  and  they  now  passed  a  bill  to  disqualify  them,  to 
which  the  goveroor  assented,  as  he  said,  '  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
not  only  because  I  think  the  matter  rightjn  itself,  but  because.Ifcon-. 
aider  passing  an  act  for  the  purpose  as  a  complete  renunciation  of  an 
erroneous  principle,  which  put  me  under  the  necessity  of  dissolving  the 
lastparUament'.  Feeling  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  fromsuchaman 
by  intimidation,  they  proceeded  to  the  usual  businesjB  with  more  de- 
cency of  conduct  and  more  dispatch,  than  had  characterised  any  session 
since  the  constitutional  act  had  gone  into  operation .  In  the  mean  time. 
Sir  George  Provost  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the  government, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  determined  attitude  assumed  by  his  prede- 
cessor, to  the  hereditary  hatred  borne  by  the  Canadians  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, to  the  fear  they  entertained  of  passing  into  the  hands  of  an. 
uncompromising  people,  and  to  the  large  sum  expended  upon  the  em- 
bodied militia,  that  they  did  not  then  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  off  the  dependence,  which  it  has«ince  been  their 
unceasing  object  to  effect.  But  though  their  attention  was  in  some 
measure  directed  to  the  protection  of  their  property  from  the  common 
enemy,  they  did  not  fail  to  convince  impartial  men,  by  their  conduct, 
that  they  were  preserving  the  country  for  themselves,  and  not  for  the 
empire,  of  which  they  then  formed  a  part,  by  the  fortune  of  war  and 
not  from  choice.  To  bring  the  government  of  the  country  into  con- 
tempt, it  was  necessary  to  impugn  the  integrity  of  the  bench  and  the 
impartial  administration  of  the  law,  and  they  therefore  impeached  the 
judges ;  and  when  the  governor,  whose  liberal  patronage  had  hitherto 
shielded  him  from  attack,  declined  to  suspend  these  functionaries  til^ 
the  result  of  their  complaint  should  be  known,  and  refused  to  make 
their  punishment  precede  their  trial,  they  resolved  'that  his  excel- 
lency the  governor-in-chief,  by  his  answer  to.  the  address  of  the 
house,  had  violated  the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  thereof.* 
Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  show  you  that  the  evils  of  Canada 
have  their  origin  in  the  defects  of  the  constitutional  act,  which  by 
substituting  French  for  English  laws,  by  securing  to  them  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  assembly,  and  in  separating  them  from 
Upper  Canada,  have  had  the  effect  of  making  them  a  French  and, 
not  an  English  colony.  National  antipathies,  added  to  a  difference 
in  religion,  laws,  and  language,  have  contributed  to  engender  and 
foster  a  feeling  of  hostility  between  the  two  races,  until  it  has  found 


and  paniihed,  or  be  diiMtia6ed  with  a  judgment  of  the  court,  the  jadge  is  nt  once  im- 
peacned  amidst  the  plandits  of  the  house.  After  preliminary  proceedings,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  abuse,  the  proceedings  are  generally  dropt,  on  the  ground  tiiat  gorernment 
is  partial  and  cormpt.  By  a  singular  fatality,  every  man  that  accuses  a  judge  finds  it  ^ 
step  to  preferment.  Jndge  Vallieres  was  the  accuser  of  Judge  Kerr,  on  charges  sixteen 
years  old.  Philip  Parret,  a  party  aad  witness  thereto,  was  made  a  jodge  in  1839.  Bbe  - 
neser  Peck,  who  brought  charges  against  Judge  Fletcher,  was  presented  with  a  silk  govn, 
iki  ^938'  And  A.  Qotsnel,  the  sams.    See  '  Canada  Question' for  more  particulars. 
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vent  in  open  collision.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  I  hare  assigned  to 
myself  to  review  the  proceedings  of  each  separate  house :  suflSce  it 
to  say,  that  the  system  of  persecution,  the  commencement  of  which 
I  have  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  pages,  was  subsequently  pursued 
mtith  unremitting  zeal.  Having  driven  the  judges  from  the  house 
(though  they  failed  in  their  impeachment*),  they  succeeded  in  ex- 
torting from  government  their  discharge  from  the  council.  They 
then  vacated,  the  seats  of  executive  councillors  by  the  unconstitutional 
mode  of  resolution,  and  finding  there  was  no  means  of  controlling 
their  power,  proceeded  by  repeated  expulsions  to  drive  out  a  member, 
for  advice  offered  to  the  governor  in  a  ministerial  capacity ;  and  repri- 
manded another  officer  for  legal  opinions  given^  to  the  executive  in 
the  usual  coutse  of  his  profession.  Every  thing  was  done  that  inge- 
nuity could  devise,  not  only  to  weaken  the  influence  of  government, 
but  to  represent  that  influence  as  unfriendly  to  the  country  and  pre- 
judicial to  its  interests.  Nothing,  however,  occurrdd  until  the  year 
1818,  to  bring  them  into  direct  collision  with  the  mother  country, 
until  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  demanded  that  they  should  provide  for  the 
civil  expenses  of  the  province. 

'  *  '  The  adininifltrator-in-chief  has  received  the  commanda  of  hia  Royal  Higfancaa  the 
Prince  Ref^nt,  to  make  knowo  to  the  hooae  of  aaaembly  of  thia  pro\'mce  his  pteaaore,  oa 
the  aobject  of  certain  charges  preferred  Inr  that  hoaae  againat  the  chief  joatioe  of  the  pro- 
TiDce ,  and  the  chief  jaatice  of  toe  Coort  of  Ring's  Bench  for  the  district  of  Montreal. 

*  With  respect  to  8ach>f  those  charxea  aa  relate  io  acta  done  bT  a  foimer  governor  of 
the  province,  which  the  assembly.  a8suniin|{  to  be  improper  or  illegal,  impnted,  by  a  similar 
aaanrnption,  to  advice  given  bv  the  chief  jostice  to  that  governor,  hia  Royal  HighneaM  has 
deemed  that  no  inqoiry  conid  do  necessary,  inaamach  aa  none  i>oold  be  lustitutM  without 
the  admission  of  the  principle,  that  the  governor  of  a  province  might,  at  hia  own  diacretimi, 
divest  himaelf  of  all  responsibility,  on  points  of  political  ffoveroment. 

*  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  (general  interests  of  tne  province,  hia  Royal  Highneaa 
,  waa  pleased  to  refer  for  consideration  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  ooancil  soch  only  of  the 
'  ^bnrges  broaj^ht  by  the  assembly  as  related  to  the  roles  of  practice  established^  by  the 

jodges  m  their  respective  conrta,  those  being  points  upon  which,  if  any  impropriety  had 
existed,  the  judges  themselves  were  solelj  responsible. 

'  By  the  annexed  copy  of  his  Royal  Highness's  Order  in  Conncil,  dated  the  99th  Jona 
1815.  the  administrator-in-chief  conveys  to  the  assemblv  the  result  ot  this  investigation, 
which  haa  been  conducted  with  all  that  attention  and  solemnity  which  the  importance  of 
the  snbject  required. 

'  In  making  this  communication  to  the  assembly,  it  now  becomes  the  doty  of  the  ad- 
ninistrstor-in'chief,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  hia  royal  highness  the  Pnnce  Resent, 
to  express  the  regret  with  which  his  royal  hifhnesa  has  viewed  their  late  proceedinga 
against  two  persons  who  have  so  long  and  ao  ably  filhd  the  highest  judicial  otficea  in  the 
colony,  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  deplored  as  tending  to  diaparage,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inconsiderate  and  ignorant,  their  character  and  services,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  influence 
to  which,  from  their  situation  and  their  uniform  propriety  of  conduct,  they  are  jnatly  en- 
titled. 

*  The  above  communication,  embracing  such  only  of  the  chai^gea  preferred  against  the 
said  chief  justices  aa  relate  to  the  rules  of  practice,  and  as  are  grounded  on  advice  as- 
sumed to  have  been  given  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  province  to  the  Ute  Sir  James  Craig, 
the  administrator-in-chief,  has  been  further  commanded  to  signify  to  the  assembly,  that 
the  other  charges  appeared  to  his  Mi^jesty's  government  to  be,  with  one  exception,  too 
inconsiderable  to  regnire  inveitigation,  and  that  that  (namely  the  one  againat  tha  chief 
justice  of  the  court  ofKing's  Bench  for  the  district  of  Montreal,  which  atates  him  to  have 
refased  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus),  was,  in  common  with  all  the  charges  which  do  not  rc- 
Ut«  to  the  rules  of  practice,  totally  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever.    * 

'  (Signed)         Qordom  Drummond, 

'  Adninistrator-iiACh'ief,*^ 
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The  opportanity  had  now  arrived  that  designing  men  had  so  craftily 
sought  for,  of  fastening  a  quarrel  upon  the  government,  of  involving 
it  in  a  defence  of  its  officers,  and  of  making  their  promised  com^ 
pliance  a  condition  for  obtaining  any  change  that  might  be  thought 
conducive  to  the  great  ends  of  weakening  British  influence.  After 
discussions,  first  on  the  gross  amount  to  be  granted,  and  then  on  the 
specific  appropriation,  had  excited  and  consolidated  the  party,  they 
took  the  higher  ground  of  disputing  the  right  of  the  crown  to  those 
revenues  which  were  secured  to  it  by  permanent  grants.  In  order 
that  you  may  clearly  understand  the  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  the  public  income  of  Lower  Canada  arises  from  three 
sources: — 

1st,  The  cronm  duties,  levied  under  the  British  statute  of  the  14 
Geo.  Ill,  or  the  imperial  act  of  3  Geo.  lY. 

2d.  Provincial  duties,  payable  in  virtue  of  local  laws,  proceeding 
immediately  from  the  provincial  legislature,  or  rendered  permanent 
without  their  consent,  by  the  last-mentioned  impelrial  act. 

3d.  The  Queen's  casual  and  territorial  revenue,  which  arises  from 
her  Majesty's  landed  property;  namely,  the  Jesuits'  estates,  the 
Queen's  posts,  the  forges  of  St.  Maurice,  the  Queen's  wharf,  droit  de 
quents,  lods  and  vents,  land  fund,  and  timber  fund. 

With  respect  to  crown  duties,  levied  under  14  Geo.  Ill,  until  they 
were  unwisely  surrendered  in  1831,  they  were,  with  the  territorial 
revenue,  controlled  and  dispensed  by  her  Majesty's  responsible  ser* 
▼ants,  while  those  levied  under  the  imperial  act  of  3  Geo.  IV,  and 
all  provincial  acts,  have  always  been  under  the  disposal  of  the  legis- 
lature. As  the  crown  duties,  levied  under  the  14  Geo.  Ill,  had 
generally,  if  not  always,  been  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  civil 
government  and  the  administration  of  justice.  Sir  John  Sherbrooke 
was  instructed,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  system  of  retrenchment 
adopted  throughout  the  empire,  to  call  upon  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate, out  of  the  provincial  duties,  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  de^ 
ficiency.  To  this  reasonable  request  they  have  manifested  a  uniform 
repugnance,  sometimes  granting  it,  always  objecting,  and,  finally, 
refusing  altogether.  They  alleged  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
crown  duties  were  illegal,  inasmuch  as  the  statute  under  which  they 
were  levied  had  been  repealed.  The  reason  of  their  making  this  oIh 
jection  was,  because  the  proceeds  were  not  under  their  controul,  and 
their  object  was  to  make  the  executive  dependent  upon  them  for  its 
support,  by  an  annual  vote.   The  existence  of  this  statute  was  an  in- 
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surmountable  difficulty,  and  as  they  had  not  the  power  to  repeal  it, 
their  only  resource  was  to  impugn  its  legality.  The  appropriation  of 
the  duties  was  thus  provided  for  in  the  Act : — 

*  That  all  the  monies  that  ihall  arise  by  the  said  duties,  except  the  necessary 
charges  of  raising,  collecting,  leTying,  recovering,  ansivering,  paying  and  ac-> 
coantingfor  the  same,  shall  he  paid  by  the  collector  or  his  Majesty's  customs 
into  the  bands  of  his  Majesty's  receiver-general  in  the  said  province  for  the  time 
being,  and  shall  be  applied  in  the  first  place  in  making  a  more  certain  and  ade- 
qiiate  provision  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  of  the  support  of  civil  government  in  that  province  ;  and  that  the  iord  high 
treasurer,  or  commissioners  of  bis  Majesty's  treasury,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
ihem  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,.and  is  or  are  hereby  empowered  from  time  to 
time,  by  any  warrant  or  warrants  under  his  or  their  hand  or  hands,  to  cause  such 
money  to  be  applied  ont  of  the  said  produce  of  the  said  duties  towards  defraying 
the  said  expenses;  and  that  the  residue  of  the  said  duties  shall  remain  and  be 
reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  said  receiver- general  for  the  future  disposition  of 
parliament." 

The  statute  on  which  they  relied  was  the  18th  Geo.  III.  The  history 
of  that  act  of  parliament  you  will  doubtless  recollect.  Great  Britain 
had  set  up  a  claim  to  impose  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  general  re- 
venue,  upon  the  colonies  (now  forming  the  United  States),  which, 
as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  excited  universal  opposition— caus- 
ing at  first,  popular  tumult,  and  afterwards  open  rebellion.  Finding 
that  this  claim  could  neither  be  justified  nor  enforced,  it  was  ex- 
pressly renounced,  in  the  following  words : — 

'  Whereas  taxation  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  the  pnrpose  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue  in  his  Majesty's  colonies,  provinces,  and  plantations'  in  ^iorth 
America,  has  been  found  by  experience  to  occasion  great  uneasiness  and  disorders 
among  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  who  may  nevertheless  be  disposed  to  aclmow- 
ledge  the  justice  of  contributing  to  the  common  defence  of  the  empire,  provided 
such  contribotion  should  be  raised  under  the  authority  of  the  general  court  or 
general  assembly  of  each  respective  colony,  province,  or  plantation;  and,  whereas, 
in  order  u  well  to  remove  the  said  uneasiness  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  who  may  be  disposed  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  as  to  restore  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  all  his  Majesty's  dominions,  it  is  expedient  to  declare  that 
the  Icing  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  impose  any  duty,  tax,  or  assess- 
ment for  the  pnrpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  any  of  the  colonies,  provinces,  or 
plantations. 

*  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  that  act,  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  wonld  not  impose  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment  whatever,  payable  in  any  of 
his  Majesty's  colonies,  provinces,  and  plantations  in  North  America,  and  the  West 
Indies,  except  only  such  duties  as  it  might  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce;  the  net  produce  of  such  duties  to  be  always  paid  and  applied  to 
and  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  province,  and  plantation  in  which  the  same  shall  be 
respectively  levied,  in  such  manner  as  other  duties  collectod  by  the  authority  of 
the  respective  general  courts^  or  general  assemblies  of  Such  colonies,  provinces,  or 
plantations  are  ordinarily  paid  and  applied.' 

That  the  renunciation  of  a  right  to  impose  taxes  hereafter  involves 
a  repeal  of  those  in  existence,  is  an  assumption  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  refute.  Indeed,  no  person  did  the  party  the  injustice  to 
believe  that  they  sincerely  thought  so  themselves,  especially  as  in 
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that  province  there  was  a  local  act,  35  Geo.  Ill,  c.  ^,  adoptiDg  its 
phraseology,  add  recogDizing  its  existence  and  validity,  by  raising  an 
additional  revenue,  for  the  further  support  of  the  government,  to 
which  purpose  this  act  alone  had  any  reference.    It  answered,  how- 
ever, the  purposes. of  the  party ;  it  disorganized  the  government,  and 
prevented  English  emigrants  from  removing  to  a  colony  in  which 
evident  preparation  was  making  for  a  separation  from  the  parent  state. 
It  also  served  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  complaints,  which  soon  germi- 
nated, and  ripened  into  a  plentiful  harvest.     It  is  the  fashion  in  this 
country  to  call  every  change  reform,  the  exercise  of  every  acknow- 
ledged right  an  abuse,  and  every  salutary  restraint  a  grievance.    In 
the  colonies  we  have  long  looked  to  Great  Britain  as  our  model,  and 
we  have  imported  this  fashion  from  her,  as  well  as  many  other  mo* 
dern  innovations.    If  agitation  is  successful  here,  why  may  not  it  be 
so  there  ? — if  popular  clamour  requires  and  obtains  concessions  at 
home,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  fortunate 
abroad  ;  if  those  who  are  the  most  clamorous,  are  first  attended  to> 
because  they  are  the  most  distinctly  heard,  why  may  not  the  co- 
lonists learn  to  exalt  their  voices  also,  in  hopes  of  similar  success  ? — 
as  the  old  cock  crows  so  does  the  young.    The  English  have  long 
held  themselves  up  as  models,  and  such  distinguished  people  must 
not  be  surprised  if  they  who  ape  their  manners,  occasionally  copy 
some  of  their  follies  also.    The  force  of  example  is  too  strong  to  he 
.  restrained  by  precept.    These  financial  disputes  extended  over  the 
whole  period  of  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Dalhousie,  and  Sir  James  Kempt,  with  more  or  less  intensity,  ac- 
cording to  the  supply  of  fresh  fuel  furnished  by  irritating  matter  of 
an  extraneous  nature.    Complaints  soon  multiplied  upon  complaints ; 
public  meetings  were  held ;  violent  speeches  made,  valiant  resolutions 
passed ;  and,  finally,  delegates  chosen  to  demand  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances from  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

When  the  delegates  arrived  in  this  country,  they  found  publie 
opinion  with  them.   It  is  the  interest,  as  well  asiheduty  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  govern  their  colonies  justly  and  kindly ;  and  no  man  but  a 
Frenchman  would  affirm  that  their  inclination  requires  the  incite- 
ment of  either.    Their  complaints  were  referred  to  a  committee 
composed  of  persons  by  no  means  indisposed  towards  the  petitioners, 
who,  after  a  patient  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  subjects  in 
dispute,  made  a  report,  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  assembly 
to  be  both  an  able  and  an  impartial  one,  and  quite  satisfactory.    It 
will  be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  subjects  referred,  or  to  tran- 
scribe the  report,  because  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  minute  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  which  I  shall  hereaftec 
allude  more  particularly,  in  which  he  distinctly  proves  that  the  re- 
commendations of  thut  committee,  so  far  as  depended  upon  th^ 
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government,  were  most  strictly  and  fully  aomplied  wiHi.  By  adopt- 
ing this  course,  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  you  a  great  deal  of  useless 
repetition. 

The  manner  in  which  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received  by 
the  dominant  party  in  Canada,  the  praise  bestowed  upon  its  authors, 
and  the  exultation  they  expressed  at  their  success,  .deceived  the  go- 
vernment as  to  the  source  of  the^e  noisy  demonstrations  of  pleasure. 
They  conceived  it  to  be  the  natural  impulse  of  generous  minds  towards 
those  who  had  thus  kindly  listened  to  their  solicitations,  and  liberally 
granted  even  more  than  they  had  required.  But  they  knew  not  their 
men.  It  was  the  shout  of  victory  that  they  mistook  for  the  plaudits 
of  loyalty.  It  was  not  designed  to  greet  the  ears  of  benefactors  with 
grateful  acknowledgments,  but  to  wound  the  feelings  of  their  neigh- 
bours with  the  cheers  of  triumph.  They  devoted  but  little  time  to 
mutual  congratulations.  Sterner  feelings  had  supplied  the  place  of 
rejoicing.  They  set  themselves  busily  to  work  to  improve  their  ad- 
vantage; and,  having  established  themselves  in  the  outworks  which 
were  thus  surrendered  to  them,  they  now  turned  their  attention  to 
storming  the  citadel.  White  government  was  engaged  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  with  as  much 
dispatch  as  the  peculiar  state  of  politics  in  Great  Britain  at  that  time 
permitted,  the  assembly  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  complaint 
again.  Fourteen  resolutions  were  passed,  enibodying  some  of  the 
old  and  embracing  some  new  grievances,  and  an  agent  appointed  to 
advocate  their  claims. 

While  representations  in  the  name  of  the  whole  population  were 
thus  sent  to  England,  expressing  only  the  sentiment  of  one  portion  of 
the  people,  the  settlers  of  British  origin  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
that  they  were  unrepresented,  and  that  they  had  no  constitutional 
means  of  being  heard.  Fearing  that  this  remonstrance,  which  was 
so  well  founded,  might  be  redressed  in  the  same  quarter  to  which 
they  had  applied  so  successfully  for  relief  themselves,  the  assembly 
ailected  to  listen  to  their  petitions,  and  made  a  new  electoral  division 
of  the  province.  Territories  inhabited  principally  by  persons  of 
French  origin,  they  divided  into  numerous  small  counties;  while 
others,  where  a  large  body  of  those  of  British  origin  resided,  they  so 
divided  that,  by  joining  that  territory  with  another  more  numerous  in 
French  inhabitants,  the  votes  of  the  British  were  rendered  ineOec-r 
tual.    The  proportion  stood  thus  : 
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British. 

Foreign. 

Say  9i  counties,  returning  two  members  each,  by  French 
majorities.      •    •    •         

64 

2  Ditto,    ditto,  one  each   ( say  Montmorenci  and 
DrnixiiDond\     ...          

t 

1  EngliHh  majority,  Megantic.      ..*.... 

5           Ditto.         Sherbrooke.StansteadJMissisquoi, 

Ottawa,  and  Sbefford,  «  each 

1 
10 

Total  40  Counties. 

Two  cities,  French  majority,  Quebec  and  Montreal,  4  each.  . 

Two  towns          ditto.           Three  Rivers,  2;  and  WiUiam 

Henry,  1 

:   •   • 

8 

s 

11 

77 

Total,  88  Members. 

Of  the  extremo  partiality  of  this  division  there  never  has  been  but 
one  opinion  in  the  colonies,  until  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
favoured  with  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  commissioners,  who  ad- 
mitted that  its  operation  was  a  practical  exclusion,  but  exonerated  the 
bill  from  a  charge  of  unfairness— an  instance  of  even-handed  justice 
(deciding  in  favour  of  both  parties)  which  ought  to  have  won  them 
the  praise  of  all  men.  In  addition  to  this  exclusion,  so  extraordina- 
rily designated  as  unjust  but  not  unfair,  they  established  the  quorum 
of  the  house  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  forty,  being  only  four 
less  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole  body.  The  large  number  thus  re- 
quired to  be  present  to  constitute  a  house  still  further  depressed  the 
influence  of  the  minority,  and  enabled  the  majority  to  deprive  them 
of  their  parliamentary  privileges  at  pleasure,  by  rendering  the  trans- 
action of  business  impossible,  except  when  it  suited  the  convenience 
of  the  stronger  party  to  allow  it. 

Having  disposed  of  the  complaints  of  the  British  settlers  in  a  way 
to  prevent  them  from  being  troublesome  in  the  house,  they  returned 
to  the  consideration  of  their  own  grievances;  and  that  the  motives 
actuating  the  party  might  not  be  disclosed,  and  to  prevent  any  member 
of  the  opposition  from  being  present  at  their  deliberations,  they  adopted 
the  extraordinary  mode  of  permitting  a  person  moving  for  a  committee 
to  name  all  the  individuals  whom  he  desired  to  be  appointed  as 
members.  They  also  resolved  that,  if  the  legislative  council  did 
not  concur  in  a  bill  for  paying  their  emissary  to  England,  they  would, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  pay  him  themselves  out  of  the  public 
revenue  without  their  concurrehce.  This  singular  assumption  stands 
recorded  thus  :— 

Monday,  88lb  March,  ISSl.^Reiolfed.— That  in  thepresent  state  of  thepob- 
lic  aflUrs  of  this  proTince,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  some  person,  having  the 
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confidcDce  of  Ibis  house,  ihonld  proceed  forthwiUi  to  England,  to  represent  to  bis 
Majesty's  government  tbe  interests  and  sentiments  of  tbe  inbabitants  of  tbe  pro- 
vince, and  support  tbe  petitions  of  tbis  boose  to  bis  Majesty  and  botb  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

'  Resolved, — Tbat  in  tbe  event  of  the  bill  sent  up  by  this  bouse  to  the  legislative 
council,  on  the  5tb  instant,  not  receiving  tbe  concurrence  of  tbat  bouse  in  tbe  pre- 
sent session,  tbe  Honourable  Denis  B.  Viger,  Esq.,  member  of  tbe  legislative 
council,  named  agent  of  tbe  province  in  the  said  bill,  be  requested  to  proceed  to 
England  wfithout  delay,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  resolution. 

'  Resolved, — Tbat  it  is  expedient  that  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  disburse- 
ments of  the  said  Denis  Benjamin  Viger,  for  effecting  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
noi  exceeding  1,000/.  be  advanced,  and  paid  to  him  by  the  clerk  of  ibis  house, 
out  of  the  conlingent  fund  thereof,  till  such  time  as  the  said  disbursements  can  be 
otherwise  provided  for. ' 

And  to  shew  their  conlempt  of  thai  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  their  determination  to  legislate  for  the  colony  without 
their  concurrencey  and  by  their  sole  authority,  as  well  as  to  stig- 
matize the  officers  of  the  government  as  enemies  of  the  country, 
Ihey  further  resolved — 

*  That  until  such  time  as  the  royal  assent  shall  be  given  to  a  bill  conformable  to 
a  resolution  of  this  bouse  of  the  17tb  March  1825,  for  vacaUng  the  seats  of  mem- 
bers accepting  offices,  and  similar  to  tbe  bills  passed  by  tbis  house  in  the  years 
1826,  1827,  1828,  and  1830,  the  second  and  fourth  of  which  were  reserved  for 
ibe  signification  of  bis  Majesty's  pleasure,  the  seat  of  any  member  of  this  house 
who  shall  accept  of  any  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  crown  in  tbis  province, 
or  become  accountable  for  any  public  money  hereafter  appropriated  within  this 
province,  shall,  by  this  acceptance,  be  deemed  by  this  bouse  to  be  vacant,  and  a 
new  writ  shall  be  issued  for  a  new  election,  as  if  such  person  so  accepting  was  na- 
turally dead  ;  nevertheless  such  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  again  re-elected, 
and  of  silling  and  voting  in  tbis  house,  as  if  bis  seat  had  not  been  vacated  as 
aforesaid. 

'  Resolved, — ^That  any  member  of  this  boose  sitting  and  voting  therein  after 
such  acceptance,  be  expelled  this  house.' 

At  the  same  time,  while  they  refused  to  government  the  means  of 
paying  its  officers,  they  were  most  prodigal  of  the  public  money 
upon  themselves  and  their  dependants.  There  are  certain  funds  ap* 
propriated  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  house;  and,  legally^ 
neither  the  house  nor  any  of  its  officers  have  any  right  to  apply  them 
to  any  other  purposes.  It  is  a  trust  fund,  on  the  expenditure  of 
which  doubtless  a  certain  degree  of  discretion  may  be  exercised,  but 
still  a  discretion  having  certain  limits.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  if 
the  house  could  legally  apply  this  fund  to  other  objects  than  those 
for  which  it  was  specifically  appropriated,  they  would,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  such  application,  exercise  sole  legislative  power,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  case  of 
Hr.  Viger,  above  referred  to,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  this  principle. 
The  expenses  for  printing  alone  during  this  year  (1831)  for  the  as- 
Mmbly,  at  one  only  of  its  favourite  establishments,  was  cOnsidera- 
Uy  oyer  5000;.,  exclusiye  of  other  presses ;  and  this  enormous  sum 
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is  aldo  exclusive  of  Ihe  cost  of  printing  the  laws,  or  of  the  expenses 
of  the  council.  Pretexts  were  not  wanted,  where  the  dispositioti 
existed,  to  provide  for  their  dependants.  A  subpoena  was  all  that 
was  necessary  to  obtain  a  warrant  for  a  gratuity,  which,  to  one  in- 
dividual, covered  a  charge  of  120/.,  and  on  one  petition  amounted 
to  700/.  *  Some  witnesses/  says  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  at  Quebec, 
*  one  sees  as  regularly  about  a  fortnight  after  the  sessions  as  swal- 
lows in  the  spring ;  and  although  they  do  not  last  quite  so  long,  yet 
they  hardly  leave  Quebec  before  either  the  house  or  the  roads  break 
up.* 

It  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  this  house,  which  is  so  clamorous 
for  cheap  government,  expends  on  iiseU  thirteen  thousand  pounds  a 
^^ar— one  thousand  of  which  is  paid  to  Mr.  Papineau,  the  patriot; 
and  that  the  gross  amount  of  the  legislative  expenses  is  18,000/. 
Some  idea  of  the  purity  '  of  our  enslaved  and  oppressed  brethren' 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  previous  to  ld29,  the  amount  of 
monies  voted  for  education  had  not  exceeded  2,500/.  At  that  period 
it  was  found  it  could  be  turned  t6  a  better  account  than  education, 
they  therefore  constituted  the  members  of  the  house  visitors  of  ihe 
schools  in  the  counties  they  represent ^  the  money  being  drawn  on 
their  certificates  only,  to  which  hy  law  they  are  privileged  to  ctffix 
their  crosses^  instead  of  the  more  difficult  process  of  rwiting  their 
names.  Since  then  the  grants  have  wonderfully  increased. 
In  1830  .  .       27,840/. 

1831  .     .   25,261 

1832  .     .   29,238 
1333  .   22,500 

When  the  fourteen  resolutions  above  referred  to  were  passed,  the 
governor,  who  had  recently  arrived,  could  not  but  feel  astonished 
that  the  same  people  who  had  so  lately  expressed  their  delight  and  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  who 
knew  that  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  in  a  train  of 
execution,  should' be  again  as  clamorous  as  ever;  and  very  prudently 
and  properly  entreated  them  to  put  an  end  to  complaint,  by  bringing 
forward  at  once  every  grievance  they  had,  that  it  might  be  met  and 
redressed  at  the  same  time.  The  earnest  manner  in  which  this  is 
pressed  upon  them  is  worthy  of  notice.  What  were  the  sources  of 
his  lordship's  satisfaction,  which  he  twice  expresses  in  this  answer, 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  unless  we  may  conjecture  it  to  have 
arisen  from  the  consciousnes$  of  possessing  a  philosophy  which 
enabled  him  to  subdue  and  control  his  indignation  at  the  insatiable 
demands  and  gross  ingratitude  of  those  whom  it  was  his  duty  to 
address. 

'  I  can  sssure  you,  '  he  said,  '  gentlemen,  that  I  have  derived  Mlisfaction 
from  lUteniDg  to  the  petition  which  hai  just  been  read  by  Mr.  Speaker,  becauM 
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*tbe  subject- matter  of  it  is  dislinct  and  taDglble,  and  because  1  feel  assured  that  of 
the  causes  ot  complaint  therein  set  forth,  many  will  be  eventually  removed,  and 
others  modified ;  in  the  meanwhile  itis  very  agreeable  to  me  to  have  it  in  ray  power 
to  state  that  some  of  those  causes  of  complaint  have  been  already  put  by  me  in  a 
train  of  amelioration  at  least,  if  not  of  removal  altogether;  and  1  beg  (he  house  of 
assembly  to  believe  that  my  efforts  shall  be-uaremitting  in  pursuing  the  same  course 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  authority  as  the  King's  representative.  Thus  far  1  can, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  declare,  that  the  present  communication  is  satisfactory  to 
me ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  the  house,  that  it  would  have  been  infii^iiely  more 
so,  could  I  feel  assured  that  the  whole  matter  of  their-  complaints  is  comprised  iu 
this  petition.  Gentlemen,  1  must  go  a  step  further  than  this^  and  confess  to  you, 
that  I  cannot  divest  my  mind  of  anxiety  on  this  subject ;  it  is  with  (he  view  of 
being  relieved  from  this  state  of  anxiety  that  I  now  come  forward  to  entreat  you 
will  admit  me  to  your  confidence,  and  acquaint  me  whether  I  am  to  e][pect  any, 
and  what  further,  communications  on  the  subject  of  complaints  and  grievances. 

*  I  thinlK  1  have  evena  claim  upon  you  for  the  confidence  1  now  solicit.  The 
propositions  which  upon  a  recent  occasion  1  was  commanded  by  the  King  to  make 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  finance,  were  laid  before  you  in  the  plainest  and  most 
straightforward  manner->-nothing  was  concealed — nothing  was  glossed  over ;  and 
I  even,  believe  that  1  should  have  been  justified  had  I  made  tfiose  propositions  more 
palatable  to  you  than  I  have  done;  but  1  considered  that  anything  which  could 
bear,  even  for  a  moment,  the  appearance  of  trick  or  manoeuvre  on  so  grave  an 
occasion,  was  unworthy  of  bis  Majesty's  government,  and  an  injustice  to  the  ranic 
and  loyal  character  of  the  Canadian  people.  What  I  now  ask  in  return  for  this 
fair  dealing,  is  a  corresponding  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  assembly. 
Am  1  to  understand,  that  the  petition  which  1  have  just  heard  read  conveys  all  that 
the  house  of  assembly  have  to  complain  of  up  to  this  day  ?  Or  am  1  io  understand 
that  there  remains  something  behind — some  unripe  grievance  or  complaint  which 
it  may  be  intended  to  bring  forward  hereafter,  when  those  now  produced  shall 
have  been  disposed  of?  This  is  the  information  I  ask  of  you.  This,  gentlemen, 
is  the  information  which  I  will  even  implore  you  to  afford  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  our  sovereign,  who  is  sincerity  itself,  and  in  the  name  of  the  brave  and 
honest  people  of  Canada,  who  are  so  well  entitled  to  expect  fair  dealing  in  every 
quarter:  and  now,  if  there  be  any  stray  complaint,  any  grievance,  however  incon- 
siderable in  itself,  which  may  have  been  overlooked  when  this  petition  was  adopt^ 
by  the  house,  1  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  take  it  back  again,  in  order  that  the 
deficiency  may  t>e  supplied,  and  that  thus  kM>th  king  and  people  may  be  enabled  at 
one  view  to  see  the  whole  extent  of  what  you  complain  o/,  and  what  you  require. 

*  Whether  this  appeal  to  your  candour  shall  draw  from  you  any  further  decla- 
ration, stating^  that  your  petition  contains  the. whole  matter  of  your  complaints  and 
grievances,  or  that  you  shall  matnlain  silence,  I  shall  equally  consider  that  I  have 
acquired  a  ftill  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  your  complaints  and  griev- 
ances up  to  the  present  period ;  and  your  petition  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
assurance  from  me  to  that  effect,  and  my  most  fervent  wishes  that  it  may  l>e  pro- 
ductive of  such  measures  as  shall  restore  perfect  harmony  to  this  favoured  land, 
where  I  firmly  believe  a  larger  share  of  happiness  and  prosperity  is  to  be  found 
than  amongst  any  people  in  the  universe. 

*  Cattle  of  St.  Louit,  Quebec,  22dMareh  1831.  * 

Having  given  them  this  gracious  reception,  his  lordship  commu- 
nicated these  resolutions  to  the  secretary  for  the  colonies ;  to  whose 
answer,  as  it  enumerates  the  complaints  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
each  a  distinct  and  separate  answer,  I  refer  you  for  the  particulars 
as  wdl  of  the  resolutions  as  of  the  remedies. 

'  The  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  express  his  approbation  of  the  efforts 
made  by  your  tordsbtp  to  ascertain,  with  precision,  the  full  extent  of  the  grievances 
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of  which  the  assembty  consider  ihemselres  enlilled  lo  complain;  and  assuming,  in 
concurrence  with  your  lordship,  that  the  address  of  ihe  assembly  Iconiains  a  fUll 
development  of  those  grievances,  the  exposition  which  is  lo  be  found  there  of  the 
views  of  that  body,  justifies  the  satisfactory  inference  that  there  remains  scarcely 
any  question  upon  which  the  wishes  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature  are  at  variance 
with  the  policy  which  his  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  pursue ;  and  1  therefore 
gladly  anticipate  the  speedy  and  eflfeclual  termination  of  those  differences,  which 
have  heretofore  so  much  embarrassed  the  operations  of  the  local  government. 

<  No  office  can  be  more  grateful  to  the  King  than  that  of  yielding  to  the 
reasonable  desires  of  the  representative  body  of  Ix>wer  Canada;  and  whilst  his 
Majesty's  servants  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling,  that  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  topics  referred  to  In  the  address  of  the  assembly,  its  wishes  have  been 
anticipated,  they  trust  that  the  instructions  which  i  am  now  about  to  convey  to  you, 
will  still  further  evince  their  earnest  desire  to  combine  with  the  due  and  lawful 
eiercise  of  the  consl|itutional  authority  of  the  crown,  an  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  his  faithful  subjects  in  the  province. 

'  I  proceed  to  notice  the  various  topics  embraced  lo  the  address  of  the  assembly 
to  ihe  King.  1  shall  observe  the  order  which  they  have  followed ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  perspicuity,  I  shall  preface  each  successive  instruction,  which  I  have  his  Majesty's 
commands  to  convey  to  your  lordship,  by  the  quotation  of  the  statements  made  upon 
the  same  topic  by  the  Assembly  themselves. 

'  First,  it  is  represented  that  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  education 
of  the  people  of  the  province,  under  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  recent  acts 
of  the  legislature,  has  been  greatly  Impeded  by  the  diversion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Jesuits'  estates,  originally  destined  fur  this  purpose. 

*  His  Majesty*s  government  do  not  deny  that  the  Jesuits'  estates  were,  on  Ihe 
dissolution  of  that  order,  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the  people ;  and  I  rea- 
dily admit,  that  the  revenue  which  may  result  from  that  property  should  be  re* 
garded  ax  inviolably  and  exclusively  applicable  to  that  object. 

Mt  is  to  be  regretted,  undoubtedly,  that  any  part  of  those  funds  were  ever 
applied  to  any  other  purpose ;  but  although,  in  former  times,  your  lordship's  pre- 
decessors may  have  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  which  caused  and  excused  tliat 
mode  of  appropriation,  1  do  not  feel  myself  now  called  upon  to  enter  into  any  con- 
sideration of  that  part  of  the  subject. 

'  If,  however,  1  may  rely  on  the  returns  which  have  been  made  to  this  depart- 
ment, the  rents  of  the  Jesuits*  estates  have,  during  the  few  last  years,  been  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  my  despatch,  dated  24th 
December  last,  marked  '  separate,'  sufficiently  indicates  that  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  resolved  upon  a  strict  adherence  to  that  principle  several  months  before 
the  present  address  was  adopted. 

'  The  only  practical  question  which  remains  for  consideration  Is,  whether  the 
application  of  these  funds  for  the  purpose  of  education  should  be  directed  by  his 
Majesty  or  by  the  provincial  legislature.  The  King  cheerfully  and  without  reserve 
confides  that  duty  to  the  legislature,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  they  will  make  such 
a  selection  amongst  the  different  plans  which  may  be  presented  to  their  notice,  as 
may  most  effectually  advance  the  interests  of  religion  and  sound  learning  amongst 
his  subjects ;  and  1  cannot  doubt  that  the  assembly  will  see  the  Justice  of  continuing 
to  maintain,  under  the  new  distributions  of  these  funds,  those  scholastic  esublish- 
menls  to  which  they  are  now  applied. 

*  I  understand  that  certain  buildings  on  jthe  Jesuits'  estates  which  were  for- 
merly used  for  collegiate  purposes,  have  since  been  uniformly  employed  as  a 
barrack  for  the  King's  troops.  It  would  obviously  be  highly  inconvenient  to 
attempt  any  immediate  change  In  this  respect,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  assembly 
would  regret  any  measure  which  might  diminish  the  comforts  or  endanger  the 
health  of  the  King*s  forces.  If,  however,  the  assembly  should  be  disposed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  barracks  so  as  permanently  to  secure  those  Important  objects,  his 
Majesty  will  be  prepared  (upon  the  completion  of  such  an  arrangement  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  your  lordship)  to  acquiesce  in  the  appropriation  of  the  buildings  in 
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qa«gUon  to  the  Mme  purposes  as  those  to  ivhich  the  gCDeral  fands  of  the  Jesuits' 
estates  are  now  about  to  be  restored. 

'  1  shoald  fear  that  ilU  founded  expectations  may  have  been  indulged  respecting 
the  Talue  and  productiveness  of  ihese  estates ;  In  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,*  eon- 
cealment  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  exaggeration,  as  its  natural  consequence. 
Had  the  application  of  the  assembly  for  an  account  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
estates  been  granted,  mucli  mis-apprehension  would  probably  have  been  dispelled. 
My  regret  for  the  effect  of  your  decision  to  withhold  these  accounts,  does  not,  how- 
ever, render  me  Insensible  to  the  propriety  and  apparent  weight  of  the  motives 
by  which  your  judgment  was  guided.  Disavowing,  however,  every  wish  for 
concealment,  1  am  to  instruct  your  lordship  to  lay  these  accounts  before 
the  assembly  in  the  most  complete  detail,  at  the  commencement  of  their  next 
session,  and  to  supply  the  house  wiih  any  further  explanatory  statements  which 
they  may  require  respecting  them. 

'  It  appearing  that  the  sum  of  £7,154.  15«,  4\d.  has  been  recovered  from  the 
property  of  the  late  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  respect  to  toe  claims  of  the  crown  against 
him  on  account  of  the  Jesuits*  estates,  your  lordship  will  cause  that  sum  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature  for  general  purposes.  The  sum  of  £1 ,200. 
3«.  Ad.f  which  was  also  recovered  on  account  of  the  same  property,  must  also  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  but  should,  with  reference  to  the  principles 
alreadynoticed,  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  education  exclusively. 
'  Secondly. — The  house  of  assembly  represent  that  the  progress  of  education 
has  been  impeded  by  the  withholding  grants  of  land  promised  for  schools  in  the 
year  1801. 

<  On  reference  to  the  speech  delivered  in  that  year  by  the  then  governor  to  the 
two  houses  of  provincial  legislature.  1  find  that  such  an  engagement  as  the  address 
refers  to  was  actually  made ;  it  of  course  therefore  is  binding  on  the  crown,  and 
must  now  be  carried  into  effect,  unless  there  be  any  circumstances  of  which  I  am 
not  apprised,  which  may  have  cancelled  the  obligation  contracted  in  1801,  or 
which  may  have  rendered  the  fulfilment  of  it  at  the  present  time  impracticable. 
If  any  such  circumstances  really  exist,  your  lordship  will  report  them  to  me  im- 
mediately, in  order  that  the  fit  course  to  be  talten  may  be  further  considered. 

*  Thirdly. — The  rejection  by  the  legislative  council  of  various  bills  in  favour 
of  education  Is  noticed  as  the  last  of  the  impediments  to  the  progress  of  education. 

'  Upon  this  subject  it  is  obvious  that  his  Majesty^s  government  have  no  power 
of  exercising  any  control,  and  that  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  free  exercise 
of  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  council,  without  the  violation  of  the  most  un- 
doubted maxims  of  the  constitution.  How  far  that  body  may  have  actually  coun- 
teracted the  wishes  of  the  assembly  on  this  subject  1  am  not  very  exactly  informed, 
nor  would  It  become  me  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  any 
decision  which  they  may  have  formed  of  that  nature.  The  assembly  may,  however, 
be  assured,  that  whatever  legitimate  influence  his  Majesty's  government  can  ex- 
ercise, will  always  be  employed  to  promote  in  every  direction  all  measures  which 
have  for  their  object  the  religious,  moral,  or  literary  iDstrucUon  of  thd  people  of 
Lower  Canada. 

*  Fourthly. — The  address  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  management  of  the  waste 
lands  of  the  crown  has  been  vicious  and  improvident,  and  still  impedes  the  settle- 
ment of  those  lands. 

*  This  subject  has  engaged,  and  stili  occupies,  my  most  anxious  attention,  and 
I  propose  to  address  your  lordship  upon  it  at  length  in  a  separate  despatch.  The 
considerations  connected  with  the  settlement  of  waste  lands  are  too  numerous  and 
extensive  to  be  conveniently  embodied  in  a  despatch  embracing  so  many  other 
subjects  of  discussion. 

'  Fifthly. — The  exercise  by  parliament  of  its  power  of  regulating  the  trade  of 
the  provitice,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  injurious  uncertainty  in  mercantile  specu- 
lations, and  prejudicial  fluctuations  in  tlie  value  of  real  estate,  and  of  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  industry  connected  with  trade. 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this  complaint  is  connected  with  a  frank  acknow- 
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Iddgmeat  that  Che  power  Id  qaestloa  has  been  beneficially  exercised  on  several 
occasioDS  Tor  the  prosperity  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is,  1  fear,  an  anayoidable  con> 
sequence  of  the  conneiion  which  happily  subsists  between  (he  two  countries,  thai 
Parliament  should  occasionally  require  of  the  commercial  body  of  Lower  Caoada, 
some  muthal  sacrifices  for  (be  generat  good  of  the  empire  at  large  :  I  therefore 
sbali  not  attempt  to  deny,  that  the  changes  in  the  commercial  policy  in  this  iKiog- 
dom  during  the  few  laH  years  may  have  been  productive  of  occasional  inconve- 
nience  and  loss  to  that  body,  since  scarcely  any  particular  interest  can  be  mentioned 
in  Oreat  Britain  of  which  some  sacrifice  has  not  been  required  during  the  same 
period.  The  most  which  can  be  effected  by  legislalioo  on  such  a  subject  as  this, 
is  a  steady  though  gradual  advance  towards  those  great  objects  which  an  enlighiened 
regnlation  contemplates.  The  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies,  and  the  development  of  their  resources,  have  been  kept  steadfastly 
in  view  amidst  all  the  alterations  to  which  the  address  refers,  and  1  confidently 
rely  on  the  candour  of  the  house  of  assembly,  to  admit  that«  upon  the  whole,  no 
Inconsiderable  advance  towards  those  great  ends  has  been  made.  The j  may  rest 
assured,  that  the  same  principles  will  be  steadily  borne  In  mind  by  his  Majesty's 
government,  in  every  modification  of  the  eitsting  law  which  they  may  at  any  future 
period  have  occasion  to  recopmeod  to  parliament. 

'  Sixthly. — The  assembly  in  their  address  proceed  to  state  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ihe  different  towns,  parishes,  townships,  extra -parochial  places  and  counties  of 
the  province,  suffer  from  the  want  of  sufficient  legal  powers  for  regulating  and 
managing  their  local  concerns. 

*  1  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  which  at  present  presents  itself,  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  desire  of  his  Majesty's  government  to  co*operate  with  the  local  legislature 
in  the  redress  of  every  grievance  of  this  nature.  The  three  bills  which  your  lordship 
reserved  for  the  signification  of  his  Majesty^s  pleasure  in  the  lasr  session  of  the 
assembly,  establishing  the  parochial  divisions  of  the  province,  and  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  will  be  confirmed  and  finally  enacted 
by  his  Majesty  in  council,  wilh  the  least  posiible  delay,  and  1  expect  to  be  able 
very  shortly  to  transmit  to  your  lordship  the  necessary  orders  in  council  for  that 
purpose. 

'  I  very  sincerely  regret  that  the  bill  passed  for  the  legal  establishment  of 
parishes  in  the  month  of  March  1829,  should  h|ve  been  defeated  by  the  delay 
which  occurred  in  transmitting  the  official  conQrmalien  of  it  to  the  province.  The 
case  appears  to  have  been,  that  owing  to  the  necessity,  whether  real  or  supposed, 
of  laying  the  act  before  both  houses  of  parliament  for  six  weelts  before  its  confirm- 
ation by  the  King  In  Council,  many  months  elapsed  after  its  arrival  in  this  liingdom 
befbre  that  form  could  be  observed,  and  his  lale  Mfgesty's  protracted  illness  delayed 
stIU  longer  the  bringing  it  under  the  consideration  of  ihe  King  in  Council. 

*  If  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  Colonial  legislature  that  additional  provisions 
are  wanting  to  enable  the  local  authorities  in  counties,  cities  or  parishes,  to  regu- 
late their  own  more  immediate  affairs,  your  lordship  will  understand,  that  you  afe 
at  liberty,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  to  assent  to  any  well-considered  laws  which  may 
be  presented  to  you  for  that  purpose. 

*  Seventhly. — 1  proceed  to  the  next  subject  of  complaint,  which  is,^that  uncer* 
tainty  and  confusion  has  been  Introduced  into  the  laws  for  the  security  and  regu- 
lation of  properly,  by  the  intermixture  of  different  codes  of  laws  and  rules  of 
proceeding  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

*  The  intermixture  to  which  the  address  refers,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  arises  from 
Ihe  English  criminal  code  having  been  maintained  by  the  British  statute  of  1774, 
and  from  ihe  various  acts  of  parliament  which  have  introduced  into  the  province 
the  soccage  tenure,  and  subjected  all  lands  so  holden  to  the  English  rules  of 
alienation  and  descent. 

'  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  infusion  of  tliese 
parts  of  the  law  of  England  into  the  provincial  code,  was  dictated  by  the  most  sin- 
cere wish  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada;  ibbwas 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  criminal  law,  as  is  sufficiently  appareattfrom 
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tfe*  M^ige  of  the  llth  seeflon  of  the  14  Geo.  HI,  c.  83.  With  regard  to  tlie 
fldfaBlageto  be  Anticipated  from  the  substitution  of  tennre  in  soccage  for  feudal 
sartlees,  I  may  remark,  that  Parliament  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  sincerely 
eonrrificed  of  the  bene6ts  of  that  measure,  since  the  maxims  upon  which  they  pro- 
ceeded tte  in  accordance  with  the  canclasion  of  almost  all  theoretical  writers  and* 
prael}e$!  atafeflmen.  I  am  not,  indeed,  anxious  to  show  that  these  were  just,  but 
1  tbinlt  it  not  immaterial  thus  to  have  pointed  out  that  the  errors,  if  any,  which 
Aey  lDvotte,.can  be  attributed  only  to  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  good  of  those  whom  the 
MMmenls  in  ((nestion  more  immediately  affect. 

*  1  ftilly  admit,  bowcYer,  that  this  is  a  subject  of  local  and  internal  policy,  upon 
which  faf  greater  weight  is  due  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  enlightened  men  in 
the  province  than  to  any  external  authority  whatever.  Your  lordship  win  announce 
kt  the  eooncil  and  assembly,  his  Majesty's  entire  disposition  to  concur  with  them 
ti»  afty  measures  which  they  may  thinlt  best  adapted  for  insuring  a  calm  and  com- 
fi^eHenaive  survey  of  these  subjects  in  all  theii:  bearings.  It  will  then  remain  with 
flie  two  houses  to  frame  sudi  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  provincial 
(Sode  nMre  uniform,  and  better  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  of  society  in  Canada. 
To  any  laws  prepared  for  that  most  important  purpose,  and  calculated  to  advance 
il,  Ma  JMajesty's  assent  will  be  given  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  If  is  possible 
that  a  woric  of  this  nature  would  be  best  executed  by  commissioners,  to  be  spe- 
eiaify  designated  for  the  purpose;  should  such  be  your  lordship's  opinion,  you  will 
tnggest  that  mode  of  proceeding  to  both  houses  of  the  provincial  legislature,  who, 
1  am  convinced,  would  willingly  incur  whatever  expense  may  be  inseparable  from 
8Mi  an  nndertalcing,  unless  they  should  themselves  be  able  to  originate  any  plan 
of  Inqniry  and  proceeding,  at  once  equally  effective  and  economical. 

*  Eighthly. — The  administration  of  justice  is  said  to  have  become  inefficient  and 
Dnnecessarily  expensive. 

'  As  the  provincial  tribunals  derive  their  present  constitution  from  local  statute, 
ilid  not  from  any  exercise  of  his  Majesty's  prerogative,  it  is  not  within  the  j;)ower 
bf  the  King  to  improve  the  mode  of  administering  the  law,  or  to  diminish  the  costs 
of  litigation.  Your  lordship  will,  however,  assure  the  house  of  assembly,  that  his 
Majesty  is  not  only  ready,  but  most  desirous,  to  co-operate  with  them  in  any  im- 
provements of  the  judicial  system  which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  two  bouses 
huay  soggest.  Your  lordship  will  immediately  assent  to  any  bills  which  may  be 
iiassed  tat  that  purpose,  excepting  in  the  highly  improbable  event  of  their  being 
found  open  to  some  apparently  conclusive  objection ;  even  in  that  case,  however, 
you  win  reserve  any  bills  for  improving  the  administration  of  the  law  for  the  signifi- 
eatton  of  his  Maje^lf's  pleasure. 

'  Ninthly. — The  address  then  states,  that  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  which 
the  House  complain  has  been  gre'ktly  incr^sed  by  enactments  affecting  real  pro- 
perty in  the  colony  made  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  sinee  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  provincial  legislature,  without  those  interested  having  even  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard ;  and  particularly  by  a  recent  decision  on  one  of  the  said 
enactments  ln*the  provincial  court  of  appeals. 

*  His  Majesty's  Qovernment  can  have  no  controversy  with  the  house  of  assembly 
upon  this  subject.  The  house  cannot  stale  in  stronger  terms,  than  they  are  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge,  the  Otness  of  leaving  to  the  legislature  of  Lower  Canada 
etclnsively  the  enactment  of  every  law  which  may  be  required  respecting  real  pro-^ 
perty  within  that  province.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  a  former  period  a  different 
opinion  was  entertained  by  the  British  government ;  and  that  the  statute-book  of 
this  kingdom  contains  various  regulations  on  the  subject  of  lands  in  Lower  Canada, 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  conveniently  enacted  in  the  province 
itself :  1  apprehend,  however,  that  this  interference  of  Parliament  was  never 
hivoked,  except  on  the  pressure  of  some  supposed  necessity ;  and  that  there  never 
was  a  period  in  which  such  acts  vere  introduced  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
without  reluctance. 

<  To  a  certain  extent,  the  statute  1  ^V^lil.  IV,  c.  20,  which  was  passed  at  the 
instance  Of  hb  Majesty's  Qovernment  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  has  anticU 
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pated  the  complaint  to  ivhicb  I  am  now  referring,  andhas  prevented  iu  recorrenoe, 
byaathorising  the  local  legislature  to  regulate  whatever  relates  to  the  Incidents  oT 
soecage  tenure  in  the  province,  without  reference  to  any  real  or  supposed  repng- 
napcy  of  any  such  regulations  to  the  law  of  England.  If  there  is  any  other  part 
of  the  British  statute  law,  bearing  upon  Ibis  topic,  to  which  the  council  and  assem- 
bly shall  object,  his  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  to 
Parliament  that  it  should  be  repealed. 

*  Tentbly. — It  is  stated  that  several  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  in  the  province 
have  lonR  been  engaged  in,  and  have  even  talten  a  public  part  in  the  political  affairs 
and  differences  of  the  province,  at  the  same  time  holding  offices  during  pleasure, 
and  situations  incompatible  wilh  the  due  discharge  of  the  Judicial  functions. 

'  Under  this  bead  again,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
find,  that  they  had,  in  a  great  measure,  obviated  by  anticipation  the  complaint  of 
the  house  of  assembly.  In  the  despatch  which  1  addressed  to  yonr  lordship,  on  the 
8th  February,  No.  28,  every  arrangement  was  made  which  could  be  either  suggested 
or  carried  into  effect  by  his  Majesty's  authority,  for  removing  the  Judges  of  the 
province  from  all  connection  with  its  political  affairs,  and  for  rendering  them  inde* 
pendent  at  once  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown ,  and  the  control  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  legislature;  thus  placing  them  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  Judges 
of  tbesupreme  courts  at  Weslmloster. 

*  The  Judges  themselves  have,  it  appears,  wilh  laudable  promptitude,  concurred 
In  giving  effect  to  these  recommendations  by  discontinuing  their  attendance  at  the 
executive  council.  Nothing  therefore,  in  fact,  remains  for  terminating  all  discus- 
sions upon  this  subject,  but  that  the  house  of  assembly  should  malce  such  a  perma- 
nent provision  for  the  Judges  as,  without  exceeding  a  just  remuneration,  may  be 
adequate  to  their  independent  maintenance  in  that  ranlL  of  life  which  belongs  to  the 
dignity  of  their  station. 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  any  Judge  in  Lower  Canada  holds  any  office,  excepting 
that  of  executive  councillor,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  or  which  is  in  any 
respeet  incompatible  with  the  due  discharge  of  his  official  functions ;  if  any  such 
case  exists,  your  lordship  will  have  the  goodness  immediately  to  report  to  me  ail 
the  circumstances  by  which  it  may  be  attended,  in  order  that  the  necessary  instrnc- 
lions  on  the  subject  may  be  given.  In  the  mean  time  I  may  state,  without  reserve, 
that  no  Judge  can  be  permitted  to  retain  any  office  corresponding  wilh  the  description 
thus  given  by  the  house  of  assembly,  in  combination  with  that  independent  position 
on  the  bench  to  which  I  have  referred. 

*  Eleventhly. — The  address  proceeds  to  stale  that  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
executive  and  Judiciary  offices  have  been  bestowed  alm6st  exclusively  upon  one  class  of 
subjects  in  the  province,  and  especially  upon  those  least  connected  by  property, 
or  otherwise,  with  its  permanent  inhabitants,  o'  who  have  shown  themselves  the 
roost  averse  to  the  rights,  liberties,  and  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  added,  that 
several  of  these  persons  avail  themselves  of  the  means  afforded  by  their  situations 
to  prevent  the  constitutional  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  government  and 
the  house  of  assembly,  and  to  excite  ill-feeling  and  discord  between  them,  while 
they  are  remiss  in  th6ir  different  situations  to  forward  the  public  business. 

*  I  quote  thus  largely  the  language  of  the  address,  because  I  am  desirous  to  meet 
every  part  of  it  in  the  most  direct  manner,  as  well  as  in  the  most  conciliatory  spirit. 
It  is  not  from  any  want  of  that  spirit  that  I  recommend  you  to  suggest  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house  of  assembly,  how  far  it  is  possible  that  his  Majesty  should 
clearly  understand,  or  effectually  redress  a  grievance  which  is  brought  under  his 
notice  in  terms  thus  indefioilc.  If  any  public  officers  cm  be  named  who  are 
guilty  of  such  an  abuse  of  their  powers,  and  of  such  remissness  in  their  duties  as  are 
Implied  in  the  preceding  quolaiion,  his  Majesty  would  not  be  slow  to  vindicate  the 
public  interest  by  removing  any  such  persons  from  his  service.  If  it  can  l>e  shown 
that  the  patronage  or  the  Crown  has  l>een  exercised  upon  any  narrow  and  exclusive 
maxims,  they  cannot  be  loo  entirely  disavowed  and  abandoned,  especially  if  it  be 
true  that  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  colony  do  not  enjoy  a  full  participation 
in  all  public  employments,  the  house  of  assembly  may  be  assured  that  his  M^esty 
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can  have  no  desire  that  any  such  invidious  distinctions  should  be  systematically 
maintained.  Beyond  ibis  general  statement  It  is  not  iu  my  power  to  advance. 
1  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  specific  cases  to  which  the  general  expressions  of  the 
assembly  point.  1  can  only  stale,  that  since  his  Maje&ly  was  pleased  to  intrust  to 
myself  the  seals  of  this  department,  no  opportunity  has  occurred  for  exercising  (he 
patronage  of  the  Crown  in  Lower  Canada,  to  which  it  is  possible  that  the  assembly 
can  refer,  nor  have  my  inquiries  brought  to  light  any  particular  case  of  a  more 
remote  date  to  which  their  language  would  appear  to  be  applicable. 

*  Twelfthly. — Tbe  next  subject  of  complaint  is  developed  in  the  following 
words  : — *  That  there  exists  no  suiScient  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
holding  these  situations,  nor  any  adequate  accountability  amongst  those  of  them 
intrusted  with  public  money ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  the  misapplication 
of  large  sums  of  public  money,  and  of  the  money  of  individuals  by  defaulters,  with 
whom  deposits  were  made  under  legal  authority,  hitherto  without  reimbursement 
or  redress  having  been  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  bumble  representations  of 
your  petitioners." 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  a  violation  of  truth,  to  deny  that 
at  a  period  not  very  remote  heavy  losses  were  sustained  both  by  the 
public  and  by  individuals,  from  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  pass- 
ing and  auditing  their  accounts.  I  find,  however,  that  in  his 
despatch  of  the  29th  September,  Sir  George  Murray  adverted  to  this 
subject  in  terms  to  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  any  useful  ad- 
dition. His  words  are  as  follows  :— ^  The  complaints  which  have 
reached  this  office  respecting  the  inadequate  security  given  by  the 
receiver-general  and  by  the  sherilTs,  for  the  due  application  of  public 
money  in  their  hands,  have  not  escaped  the  very  serious  attention  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown ;  the  most  effectual  security  against  abuses 
of  this  nature  would  be  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  balances  in 
the  hands  of  public  accountants,  by  obliging  them  to  exhibit  their 
accounts  to  some  competent  authority  at  short  intervals,  and  imme- 
diately to  pay  over  the  ascertained  balance.  The  proof  of  having 
punctually  performed  this  duty  should  be  made  the  indispensable 
condition  of  receiving  their  salaries,  and  of  their  continuance  in 
office. 

'  In  the  CQlony  of  New  South  Wales  a  regulation  of  this  nature  has  been 
established  under  his  Majesty's  instructions  totiie  governor  of  that  settlement,  and 
has  been  productive  of  great  public  convenience.     If  a  similar  practice  were  intro- 
duced in  Lower  Canada  for  the  regulation  of  the  office  of  receiver-general,  and 
for  that  of  sheriff,  the  only  apparent  difficulty  would  be  to  find  a  save  place  of  deposit 
for  their  balances.     I  am,  however,  authorised  to  state,  that  the  lords-commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  will  bold  themselves  responsible  to  the  province 
for  any  sums  which  the  receiver- general  or  sheriff  may  pay  over  to  the  commissary- 
general.     Your  excellency  will,  therefore,  propose  to  the  legislative  council  and 
assembly  the  enactment  of  a  law  binding  these  officers  to  render  an  account  of  their 
receipts  at  sborl  intervals,  and  to  pay  over  the  balances  in  their  hands  to  the  com- 
missary-general, upon  condition  that  that  officer  should  be  bound,  on  demand,  to 
deliver  a  bill  on  his  Majesty's  Treasury  for  the  amount  of  his  receipts.     I  trust  lliat, 
in  this  proposal,  the  legislature  will  find  a  proof  of  the  earnest  desire  of  his  Majesty's 
government  to  provide,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  an  effectual  remedy  for  every 
case  of  real  grievance. 
'  If  tbe  preceding  instructions  have  proved  inadeqaale  to  the  redress  of  tbe 
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iDConyenieDce  to  wbieb  they  refer,  I  can  assure  yoar  Ior<Uhlp  of  the  bordlal  eonoiwr 
rence  of  his  Majesty's  government  in  any  more  effective  measures  which  may  h^ 
recommended  for  that  purpose,  either  by  yourself  or  by  either  of  the  bouses  of  the 
provincial  legislature. 

*  The  losses  which  the  province  sustained  by  the  default  of  the  late  Mr.  Caldwell 
is  a  subject  which  bis  Majesty's  Government  contemplate  wilh  the  deepest  r^ret 
— a  feeling  enhanced  by  the  painful  conviction  of  their  inability  to  afford  to  Un 
provincial  revenues  any  adequate  compensation  for  so  serious  an  injury ;  what  is  U} 
their  power  they  have  gladly  done  by  the  instruction  conveyed  to  your  iordship  in 
the  early  part  of  this  despatch,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  for  gcnenl 
purposes,  the  sum  of  ^7,154.  15^.  4id.,  recovered  from  Mr.  CaldweU*s  property. 
The  assembly  will,  1  trust,  accept  this  as  a  proof  of  the  earnest  desire  of  his  Majcisiy*i 
Government  to  consult  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  the  pecuniary  ipterest  of  tte 
province. 

<  Thirteenlhly.— The  address  proceeds  to  state  that  <  the  evils  of  this  atabe  of 
things  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  enactments  made  in  the  Parliamem  of  Iba 
United  Kingdom,  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  this  colony,  which 
enactments  have  rendered  temporary  duties  imposed  by  the  provincial  legislature 
permanent,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  public  officers,  over  whom  the  assembly  has  bo 
effectual  control,  large  sums  of  money  arising  within  this  province,  which  are  applied 
by  persoits  subject  to  no  sufficient  accountability.' 

'  I  understand  this  complaint  to  refer  to  the  88th  clause  of  the  sUt.  3  Geo.  IV » 
c.  119.  The  duties  mentioned  in  that  enactment  are  continued  uBtil  some  act  for 
repealing  or  altering  them  shall  be  passed  by  the  legislative  council  and  assembly 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  until  a  copy  of  any  such  new  act  shall  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  shall  have  been  laid  before  btilt  bosses  ef 
Parliament,  and  assented  to  by  his  Mi^esty.  The  motive  for  this  enaotment  if 
explained  in  the  preambule,  to  have  been  tbe  necessity  of  obviating  the  evils  expe- 
rienced in  the  Upper  Province  from  the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  control  by  the 
legislature  of  Lower  Canada  over  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  Quebec.  I 
aclinowledge  without  reserve,  that  nothing  but  tbe  necessity  of  mediating  between 
the  two  provinces  would  have  justifled  such  an  interference  by  Parliament ;  and  )S 
any  adequate  security  can  be  devised  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  diCBculties, 
the  enactment  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  peculiar  geographical  position  of  Upper 
Canada,  enjoying  no  access  to  tbe  sea,  except  through  a  province  wholly  IndepeDdeni 
on  itself,  on  the  one  hand  or  through  a  foreign  stale  on  tbe  other,  was  supposed  in 
the  year  1822  to  have  created  tbe  necessity  for  enacting  so  peculiar  a  law  for  its 
protection;  1  should  be  much  gratified  to  learn,  that  no  such  necessity  exists  at 
pre^nt,  or  can  be  reasonably  anticipated  hereafler ;  for  upon  sufficient  evidence  of 
that  fact,  bis  Majesty's  Government  would  at  once  recommend  to  Parliament  Ibe 
repeal  of  that  part  of  tbe  statute  to  which  the  address  of  the  house  of  assembly  refers. 
The  ministers  of  (he  Crown  would  even  be  satisfied  to  propose  to  Parliameat  the 
repeal  of  the  enactment  in  question  upon  proof  that  tbe  legislature  of  the  Upper 
Province  deem  such  protection  superfluous ;  perhaps  it  may  be  found  practicable  to 
arrange  this  matter  by  communications  between  the  legislatures  of  the  (wo  provinces. 
The  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  prepared  io  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  !■ 
any  measure  which  the  two  legislatures  shall  concur  in  recommending  for  the  amend- 
ment or  repeal  uf  the  statute  3  Geo.  IV,  c.  119,  s.  28. 

*  Fourteenthly. — The  selection  of  tbe  legislative  councillors  and  the  cooatlta- 
tion  of  that  body,  which  forms  the  last  subject  of  complaint  in  the  address,  1  ahadl 
not  notice  in  this  place,  any  further  than  to  say,  (hat  it  will  form  the^natter  oft 
separate  communication,  since  the  topic  is  loo  extensive  and  important  to  be  con- 
veniently embraced  in  my  present  despatch. 

'  The  preceding  review  of  the  questions  brought  by  tbe  house  of  assenbly, 
appears  to  me  entirely  to  justify  the  expeciations  which  1  have  expressed  at  tbe 
commencement  of  this  dispatch,  of  a  speedy,  effectual,  and  amicable  teriDioatloo  of 
the  protracted  discussions  of  several  years.  It  would  be  injurious  to  the  house  of 
aflsombly  to  attribute  to  them  any  such  captious  spirit  aa  would  keep  alifea  oonlest 
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upon  a  ($w  ipiQor  and  JntigniflcaDt  djetails,  after  the  statement  I  bave  made  of  the 
general  accordance  between  ihe  views  of  bis  Majesty's  government  and  their  own, 
apoa  sa  many  important  quealion«  of  Canadian  policy.  Little  indeed  remains  fof 
dfbale,  and  ^bat  tiuiie  wjll,  i  am  cdovinced,  be  discussed  with  feelings  of  mutual 
kindness  and  g0Q4  will,  and  Vilb  an  earnest  desire  to  sifengttaen  tbe  bonds  of  union 
already  subsisting  between  the  two  counirics.  His  Majesty  will  esteem  it  as 
amongst  ihe  most  enviable  distinctions  of  bis  reign,  toliave  contributed  to  so  great 
^auJ  desirable  a  result, 

'  ¥our  iordfbip  will  talu  tlie  earliest  opporlunily  of  frapsmUting  to  the  bouse 
of  As'sembjy  a  copy  of  this  despatch. 

•  1  have,  &c. 

*  (signed)      Godekich.* 


LETTER  VIL 

Tf£  time  had  now  arrived  (1832)  when  every  grievance^  so  far  as 
ibe  reinedy  lay  with  the  goverpmeot,  had  beeo  removed,  according 
to  ihe  reeom^nd^tiona  of  the  committee.  Whatever  required  the 
co-operation  0/  theaa^ipbly  tbeals^)ves,  remained  untouched.  They 
had  aaked  wh^Uheydid  not  require,  aQ4  hoped  would  not  be  granted, 
ao  that  the  odium  of  refusal  might  aerve  a9  a  pretext  for  further  agita-  . 
tion.  Several  of  Ihe  cha^ea  aolicited  would  have  weakened  their 
influence,  and  they  preferred  to  suffer  things  to  remain  as  they  were. 
There  po^  existed  i)io  impediment  to  the  puUic  tranquillity ;  and,  if 
their  ioteirfiOBs  had  been  honest,  we  should  have  heard  no  more  of 
Ganadifin  discontent,  ^veral  men  pf  character  and  standing  in  the 
colony,  who  had  hitherto  acted  with  the  French  faction,  now  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  them,  declaring  that  Ihey  had  obtained  all,  and 
even  more  than  they  had  soi^ht,  and  that  they  had  now  nothing 
further  to  ask  but  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  . 
Whejui  they  found  there  was  no  corresponding  feeling  in  the  breasts 
of  their  col^gues;  and  that  these  concessions  were  merely  used  as 
the  groundwork  of  further  changes,  they  became  alarmed,  and  for 
the  flrat  tii^e  were  made  sensible  of  what  the  public  had  always 
known  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  tliatthey  hadbeenallalong  the  dupes 
ot  their  own  hberal  notions  and  the  artifices  of  others.  They  had 
now  fall  tii^Qbe  to  reflect  upon  ihe  mischief  they  had  done  and  their 
owB  inability  to  make  reparation,  and  have  added  another  illustra- 
tion to  the  number^  we  already  have  on  record  of  how  much  easier 
itigiQ  opi&n  the  ilood-gates  of  popular  prejudice  and  passion,  than  to 
close  them  against  the  force  of  the  current.  They  are  now  likely  to 
become  th^  victimf  of  tbejir  own  folly,  and  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the 
TUiQS  caused  by  the  inundation  to  which  they  have  unfortunately 
contributed^  by  .cuttiog  away  the  embankments.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
Ihfitibe  Wsspn  will  pot  be  Ipst  upon  England;  and  it  mliy,  perhaps. 
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afford  these  unhappy  men  some  consolation  if  the  safety  of  others 
is  confirmed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  fatal  effects  of  their  folly. 
The  request  of  Lord  Aylmer,  that  they  would  bring  forward  all 
their  demands,  and,  if  they  had  any  further  ones,  to  add  them  to 
their  catalogue,  or  that  he  should  feel  himself  entitled  to  report 
there  were  none  others,  was  received  with  surprise,  but  in  sileDce, 
and  he  very  fairly  concluded  that  they  had  exhausted  their  bud- 
get.   This  was  the  natural  inference,  and  it  appears  that  parlia- 
ment flattered  itself  also  that  the  whole  subject  was  now  fully  be- 
fore them.     It  is  true  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  house  of  assembly 
were  not  materially  altered,  and  that  the  next  four  years  were  con- 
sumed in  local  disputes,  during  which  no  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  public  service ;  but  all  this  was  charitably  supposed  to  be  the 
effect  of  previous  excitement,  and  it  was  thought  not  unnatural  that 
some  time  should  elapse  before  their  angry  feelings  could  wholly 
subside.    But  what  was  their  astonishment,  after  thdir  declining 
the  unprecedented  request  of  the  governor  to  exhibit  any  further 
complaints  if  they  had  any,  to  find  that,  in  1834,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  come  forward  with  ninety-two  resolutions  of  fresh  grievancel 
This  extraordinary  step  revived  the  hopes  of  every  loyalist  through- 
out the  adjoining  colonies.    Surely,  they  said,  this  last  ungrateful, 
unprovoked  attempt  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  English  nation  to  the 
ulterior  views  of  Papineau  and  his  party !    It  takes  much  provoca- 
tion to  arouse  the  British  lion ;  but,  surely,  this  last  thrust  will  be 
more  than  he  can  bear  I     He  will  make  his  voice  to  be  heard  across 
the  waters,  and  sedition  will  fly  terrified  to  its  cover.    But,  alas ! 
they  were  mistaken.    Noble  and  spirited  aa  the  animal  once  was,  he 
is  now  old  and  infirm — a  timid  people  have  filed  his  teeth,  and 
shortened  his  claws,  and  stupified  him  with  drugs,  and  his  natural 
^    pride  disdains  to  exhibit  an  unsuccessful  imbecility.    It  was  received 
with  a  meekness  and  mildness  that  filled  every  body  that  had  known 
him  in  former  years  with  astonishment  and  pity;  they  could  not  re- 
cognise, in  the  timid  and  crouching  creature  before  them,  the  same 
animal  whose  indomitable  courage  and  muscular  strength  had  for- 
merly conquered  these  same  Canadians,  even  when  supported  by 
all  the  resources  of  France,  who  now,  single-handed  and  alone, 
defied  him  to  combat.    But  this  is  too  painful  a  picture  to  dwell  upon. 
This  singular  document  is  well  worthy  of  your  perusal;  its  want 
of  intrinsic  weight  is  more  than  compensated  by  its  prolixity.     The 
astounding  number  of  ninety-two  resolutions  was  well  calculated  to 
delude  strangers,  and  to  induce  them  to  think  that  the  evils  under 
which  they  laboured  were  almost  too  many  for  enumeration.    As 
imagination  is  always  more  fertile  than  truth,  they  very  wisely  re- 
sorted to  the  former,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  supply  themselves 
with  any  charge  they  required.    It  would  doubtless  have  appeared 
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singular  to  the  sympathisers  of  England,  if  the  aggregate  had 
amounted  to  so  remarkable  a  number  as  one  hundred :  it  would  have 
struck  them  as  a  suspicious,  coincidence  that  they  should  have  exactly 
reached  '  a  round  number/  and  filled  a  well  known  measure,  and 
therefore,  with  an  acuteness  peculiar  to  people  accustomed  to  fabri- 
cate tales  of  fictitious  distress,  they  wisely  stopped  at  ninety^two. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  Canadian  exaggeration  could 
find  a  grievance  for  each  number.  Some  were  merely  declamatory, 
and  others  personal ;  some  complimented  persons  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  whose  politics  they  thought  resembled  their  own,  and  others 
expressed  or  implied  a  censure  against  obnoxious  persons,  while  not 
a  few  were  niere  repetitions  of  what  had  been  previously  said.  Such 
a  state  paper,  drawn  up  on  such  an  occasion  by  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  house  for  the  perusal  of  such  a  body  of  men  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  parliament,  is  of  itself  a  proof  how  little  fitted 
the  Canadians  are  for  constitutional  government. 

I.  Resolved,  That  His  Majesty's  loyal  subjecls,  the  people  of  this  Province  of 
Lower  Canada,  have  shown  the  atroDgest  attachment  lo  the  Britisb^Empire,  of 
which  they  are  a  portion  :  that  they  have  repeatedly  defended  it  with  courage  in 
Ume  of  war ;  that  at  the  time  which  preceded  the  independence  of  the  late  British 
CoioDies  on  this  continent,  they  resisted  the  appeal  made  to. them  by  those  colonies 
to  join  their  confederation. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  this  province  have  at  all  times  manifested  their 
confidence  in  His  Majesty's  Government,  even  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
difficolly,  and  when  the  government  of  the  province  has  been  administered  by 
men  who  trampled  ander  foot  the  rights  and  feelings  dearest  to  British  subjects ; 
and  that  these  senUmenls  of  the  people  of  this  province  remain  unchanged. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  this  Province  have  always  shown  themselves 
ready  to  welcome  and  receive  as  brethren  those  of  their  fellow  subjects  who,  having 
quitted  the  United  Kingdom  or  its  dependencies,  have  chosen  this  province  as  their 
home,  and  liave  earnestly  endeavoured  (as  far  as  on  them  depended)  to  aiTord 
every  facility  to  their  participating  in  the  political  advantages,  and  in  the  means 
of  rendering  their  industry  available,  which  the  people  of  this  province  enjoy ;  and 
to. remove  for  them  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  vicious  system  adopted  by  those 
who  have  administered  the  government  of  the  province,  with  regard  to  those  por- 
Uons  of  the  country  in  which  the  newcomers  have  generally  chosen  to  seUle. 

4.  Reaoived,  That  this  House,  as  representing  the  people  of  this  provincq,  has 
shown  an  earnest  zeal  to  advance  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  by  secur> 
ing  the  peace  and  content  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  without  any  distinction 
of  origin  or  creed,  and  upon  the  solid  and  durable  basis  of  unity  of  Interest,  and 
equal  confidence  In  the  protecUon  of  the  mother  country. 

5.  Resolved,  That  this  House  has  seized  every  occasion  to  adopt,  and  firmly  to 
establish  by  law  in  this  province,  not  only  the  constitutional  and  parliamentary  law 
of  England,  which  Is  necessary  to  carry  the  Government  Into  operation,  but  also 
all  such  parts  of  the  public  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  have  appeared  to  this 
house  adapted  to  promote  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  people,  apd  to  be  conform- 
able to  their  wishes  and  their  wants;  and  that  this  house  has,  in  like  manner, 
wisely  endeavoured  so  to  regulate  its  proceedings  as  to  render  them,  as  closely  as 
the  circumstances  of  this  eolony  permit,  analogous  to  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

6.  Resolved,  That  in  the  year  1827  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  pro- 
vince complainedy  in  petitions  signed  by  87,000  persons,  of  serious  and  numerous 
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abuses  whkh  |hen  prevftUed,  rasiny  of  which  had  Ihen  esJsled  for  a  great  nnmb^ 
of  years,  and  of  which  Ihe  greater  pari  slill  exist,  wilhout  correction  or  mitigatioD. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  coniplaints  aforesaid,  and  the  grievances  which  gave  rise  • 
fo  Uiem,  being  submUted  to  the  txnsideraiion  of  the  Parliament  of  Uie  United 
RjjkgdoxD,  occasioned  the  appointment  of  a  conimitleeof  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  wbich  iho  Honourahle  Edward  OeolTrey  Stanley,  now  his  Majesty's  principal 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonial  department,  and  several  others,  who  are  now 
ttenriters  of  Ills  Majesty's  government,  formed  part;  and  that,  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation 9Bd  due  delii)eratioQ,  ilxe  said  commUtee,  on  the  ISth  jiili  lS29«eaine 
to  like  (bUowiBg  very  just  conclusions  : 

Islly.  ''That  the  embarrassments  and  discontents  that  had  long  prevailed 
in  the  Canadas,  had  arisen  from  serious  defects  in  the  system  of  laws,  and  the 
oonatUuMons  established  in  those  colonies. 

2dly.  *  That  these  embarrassments  were  in  a  great,  ineasnre  to  be  nUfir 
buted  to  the  manner  in  which  the  exlsiiog  system  had  been  administered. 

3dly.  ^  That  they  had  a  complete  conviction  that  neither  the  suggestions 
which  ihey  had  made,  nor  any  oiher  improvements  in  the  lawe  and  eonatlto- 
tions  of  the  Canadas,  «wlU  be  attended  with  the  desired  effect,  unletf  an  imr 
parliai,  conciliating,  anfl  constituUoDal  system  of  government  were  obsenred 
In  these  royal  and  importanl  colonies.' 

8.  Resolved,  That  since  the  period  aforesaid,  the  constitution  of  this  province, 
with  its  serious  defects,  has  continued  to  be  administered  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
jDiuUipIf  ihe  embarr^Mipents  and  discontenia  which  have  long  prevailed;  and  ihat 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commitlee  of  ibe  House  of  Commons  Itavenot  teen 
followed  i>y  effective  measures  of  a  nature  to  produce  the  deaired  effect. 

0.  Resolved,  Tkat  the  nmt  serious  defiei  m  ike  Consiituiipaal  Aet — Us  tv* 
dual  fauU — Ihe  mast  attire  principle^  evil  and diseonieni in  ike  pro9inte;  ike 
moxt  pofterfid  and  most^  frequent  cause  of  abuses  of  power;  ^f  fg^firaeUons  ^  ike 
tax's;  iff  the  vcuie  qf  the  public  revenue  and  property  ^  accompanied  ity  impunity 
to  the  ffooeminy  party,  and  ike  oppression  and  consequent  resenimeut  ^ike  yo^ 
vemedt  is  that  injudicious  enaeimeni,  thefaial  results  oftrkiek  n^ere  foreioid  ky 
ike  UoHouraMe  Chaties  James  Fox  ai  the  time  of  its  adapHon^  ttkiek  inpesio  ike 
Crofirn  vilk  ikai  exorbitant  power  {ineompatiMe  witk  any  government  duty  itaiasKed 
and  founded  on  law  and  justice,  and  not  on  force  and  eoereion)  ^seieeiing  and 
composing  without  any  rube  or  limitation ,  or  any  predetermined  quaiifieaiion,  an 
entire  branek  qftke  legislaiure,  supposed  from  the  natmt  qfils  aitribntionB  io  be 
independent y  but  inevitably  the  servile  tool  qfthe  authority  wkiek  creates^  composes 
and  decomposes  it^  and  can  on  any  day  modify  it  to  suit  the  interests  or  ikepms^ 
sions  ^  ike  moment, 

10.  Resolved,  That  with  the  permission  of  a  power  bo  nuVmited,  tbenbuie  of 
it  Is  Inseparably  couneqM:  end  that  tl  has  always  been  so  eierelsedln^he  selecUen 
of  the  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  this  province,  aa  to  lavonr  Uie  apirit 
of  monofMiy  and  despotism  in  the  executive,  judieiai,  and  adminlslraUve  depart- 
ments of  government,  and  never  in  favour  of  the  public  interests. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil  was  Jadldooilf  foreiMn 
and  pointed  out  by  the  CommiUee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  asked  John 
Neilson,  Esquire  (one  of  the  agents  who  had  carried  Ip  England  Ibe  pelitioo  of 
Ihe  07,000  inhitbitanis  of  Lower  Canada),  whether  he  bad  turned  in  his  mind  any 
plan  by  which  he  conceived  the  Legislative  Coiuicil  might  be  better  coropoaed  in 
Lower  Canada;  wheliier  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  said  4iody  eeuld  eommaiid 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people,  or  go  in  liarmony  with  IIm  lumie  of 
aasemiiiy,  unlets  the  principle  of  election  were  introduced  into  lla  eompoaWoB  4n 
some  manner  or  other;  and  also,  whether  he  lhuug;ht  that  Ibeooioof  could  bafe 
any  oecurity  that  the  legislative  council  would  be  properly  andindepeBdenliy  com- 
posed,  imless  the  principle  of  election  were  introduced  into  It  In  some  manner  or 
other;  and  received  from  the  said  John  Neilson  answers,  In  which  (ansong  other 
-reflections)  he  said  in  su6stance,  that  there  were  two  modea  in  whldi  the  composi- 
tion of  the  legialative  council  might  be  bettered;  the  one  hy  oppololhig  i 
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were  ixidciteodent  of  the  £i«cnUTe  (but  tjbat  tb  jadge  from  esiierieoce  ibere  would 
be  00  security  that  this  would  be  done),  and  that  if  this  mode  were  foi^  impraclJH 
cable,  the  other  would  be  to  render  the  legislative  council  elective. 

18.  Resolved,  That,  judging  from  experience,  this  bouse  l^ewise  believes 
there  would  be  no  security  in  the  irsl  mentioned  mode,  the  course  of  events  havii^ 
but  too  amply  proved  what  was  then  foreseen;  and  that  this  house  approves  all  the 
inferences  drawn  by  the  said  John  Neilson  from  experience  and  facts;  hut  that 
with  rcygard  to  his  suggestion  that  a  class  of  electors  of  a  higher  qualification  should 
be  established,  or  a  qualification  in  property  fixed  for  those  persons  who  might  sit 
in  the  council,  this  house  have,  in  their  addresjs  to  his  Most  Gracious  Miyesty, 
dated  the  90th  March  1833,  declared  in  wiiat  manner  this  principle  could,  in  their 
opinion,  be  rendered  tolerable  in  Canada,  by  restraining  it  within  certain  bounds, 
which  stuMild  in  no  case  be  passed. 

13.  Resolved,  That  even  in  defining  bounds  of  this  nature,  and  requiring  the 
possessioo  of  real  property  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  a  legislative  council, 
chosen  by  the  people,  which  most  wisely  and  happily  has  not  been  made  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  to  the  house  of  assemblv,  this  house  seems  rather  to  have  sought 
to  avoid  shocliing  received  opinions  in  Europe,  where  custom  and  the  law  have 
given  so  many  artificial  privileges  and  advantages  to  birth  and  rank  and  fortune, 
ib^n  to  consult  the  opinions  generally  received  in  America,  where  the  influen^ce 
of  birth  is  nothing,  and  where,  notvilhstanding  the  importance  which  fortune  must 
always  naturally  confer,  the  artificial  introduction  of  great  political  privileges  in 
favour  of  the  possessors  of  large  property,  could  not  long  resist  the  preference  given 
at  free  elections  to  virtue,  talents,  and  InforroAtion,  which  fortune  does  not  exclude 
hut  can  never  purchase,  and  which  may  be  the  portion  of  honest,  conteuted,  aqd 
devoted  men,  whom  the  people  bughtto  have  the  power  ol  calling  and  consecrating 
to  the  public  service,  in  preference  to  richer  men,  of  whom  they  may  think  less 
highly. 

I  A,  Resolved,  T%at  ikia  house  u  no  m'se  dispated  to  admit  the  excellence  qf 
ike  present  coMsUiutum  <^_  Ccmadaf  although  his  Majesty* s  secretary  of  stole  for 
the  eolomes  has  unseasonal>ly  and  erroneovsty  assertedy  that  it  Aoc  conferred  on 
the  two  Canadas  the  institutions  of  Great  Efritam;  nor  to  reject  the  principle  qf 
exteadiVig  ttte  system  ifjrequent  elections  muchfurther  than  it  is  at  present  carried^ 
and  this  system  ought  especially  to  6e  extended  to  the  legislative  councily  although  it 
may  be  considered  ky  the  colonial  secretary  incompatible  with  the  Britiah  govern" 
mentt  which  he  esUls  a  monarehical  government,  or  loo  analogous  to  the  institw 
Uons  which  the  several  staies,  composing  the  industrious,  moral,  and  prosperous 
confeileration  of  the  United  States  of  America,  huve  adopted  for  themselves* 

15.  Resolved,  That  in  a  dispatch,  of  which  the  dale  is  unknown, 'and  of  which 
a  part  only  was  commonicated  to  this  house  by  the  governor- in- chief  on  the  14th 
January  1834,  his  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  the  Colonial  Department  (this 
house  having  no  certain  knowledge,whether  the  said  despatch  is  from  the  present 
colonial  secretary  or  from  his  predecessor)  says,  that  an  examination  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  legislative  council  at  that  period  (namely,  at  the  time  when  its  compo- 
sition was  so  justly  censured  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons)  and  at  the 
presenty  will  suificiently  show  in  what  spirit  bis  Majesty's  Government  has  en- 
deavoured to  carry  the  wishes  of  Parliament  into  effect. 

1%.  Resolved,  That  this  House  receives  with  gratitude  this  assurance  of  the 
jost  and  benevolent  intentions,  with  which,  in  the  performance  of  their  duly,  bis 
Majesty's  ministers  have  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  parliament. 

17.  Resolved,  That  unhappily  it  was  left  to  the  principal  agent  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  in  this  province  to  carry  the  wishes  of  the  imperial  Parliament  into 
effect;  but  that  he  has  destroyed  the  hope  which  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects 
bad  conceived  of  seeing  the  legislative  council  reformed  and  amclioraled,  and  tias 
confimed  theas  in  the  opinion  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  giving  to^hat  body 
the  weight  and  respectability  which  it  ought  to  possess,  is  to  introduce  into  it  the 
principle  of  election. 

18.  Kesplved,  That  the  ItigisUtive^aneil,  strei^theped  by  a  majority  inimical 
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to'  the  rights  of  this  house  and  of  the  people  whom  it  represents,  has  received 
Dew  and  more  powerful  means  than  it  before  possessed  of  perpetuating  and  of 
rendering  more  oflTensive  and  more  hurtful  to  the  country  the  system  of  abuses  of 
which  the  people  of  this  province  have  up  to  this  day  ineffectually  complained, 
and  which  up  to  this  day  parliament  and  his  Majesty's  government  in  England 
have  ineffectually  sought  to  correct. 

10.  Resolved,  That  since  its  pretended  reform  the  legislative  council  has,  in  a 
manner  more  calculated  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  its  Address  to  his  Majesty  of  the  1st  of  April  1833,  renewed  its  pre- 
tension of  being  specially  appointed  to  protect  one  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
in  this  province,  as  supposing  them  to  have  interests  which  could  not  be  suflScienlly 
represented  in  the  assembly,  seven-eights  of  the  members]  of  which  are  by  the 
said  council  most  erroneously  stated  to  be  of  French  origin  and  speak  the  French 
language  :  that  this  pretension  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  excite  and  perpetuate  among  the  several  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province  mutual  distrust  and  national  distinctions  and  animosities,  and  to  give 
one  portion  of  the  people  an  unjust  and  factious  superiority  over  the  other^  and 
the  hope  of  domination  and  undue  preference. 

20.  Resolved,  That  by  such  claim  the  legislative  council,  after  a  reform  which 
was  held  up  as  one  adapted  to  unite  it  more  closely  with  the  interests  of  the  co- 
lony  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  parliament,  calls  down  as  one  of  its  first  acts, 
the  prejudices  and  severity  of  his  Majesty's  Government  upon  the  people  of  this 
proi&ince  and  upon  the  representative  branch  of  the  legislature  thereof,  and  that  by 
this  conduct  the  legislative  council  has  destroyed  amongst  the  people  all  hope  which 
was  left  them  of  seeing  the  said  council,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  constituted  as  it 
now  is,  act  in  harmony  with  the  house  of  assembly. 

21.  Resolved,  That  the  legislative  council  of  this  province  has  never  been  any 
thing  else  but  an  impotent  screen  between  the  governor  and  the  people,  which  by 
enabling  the  one  to  maintain  a  eor^iet  wtth  the  others,  has  served  to  perpetuate  a 
system  of  discord  and  contention;  that  it  has  unceasingly  acted  with  avowed  hos- 
tility to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  as  constitutionally  expressed  by  the  house  of 
assembly;  that  it  is  not  right  under  the  name  of  a  legislative  council  to  impose 
an  aristocracy  on  a  country  which  contains  no  natural  matorials  for  the  composi- 
tion of  such  a  body;  that  the  parliament  qfthe  United  Kingdom  in  granting  to  his 
Majesty* s  Canadian  subjects  the  ponter  of  revising  the  constitution  under  which 
they  hold  their  dearest  rights,  would  adopt  a  liberal  policy,  free  from  all  considera- 
tion of  former  interests  and  of  existing  prejudices  ;  and  that  by  this  measure, 
equally  consistent  with  a  wise  and  sound  policy,  and  with  the  most  liberal  and 
extended  views,  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  enter  into  noble 
rivalry  with  the  United  States  of  America,  would  prevent  his  Majesty's  subjects 
firom  seeing  any  thing  to  envy  there;  and  would  preserve  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  this  province,  as  her  colony  so  long  as  the  tie  between 
OS  shall  continue,  and  as  her  ally  whenever  the  course  of  events  may  change  our 
relative  positions, 

28.  Resolved,  That  this  house  so  much  the  more  confidentially  emits  the  opi- 
nions expressed  in  the  preceding  resolution,  because,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  published  reports,  they  were  at  no  dlst^int  period  emitted  with  other  remarks, 
in  the  same  spirit,  in  the  commons  house  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley,  now  his  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  the  Colonial  department,  and  by  several  other  enlightened  and  distin- 
guished members,  some  of  whom  are  among  the  number  of  his' Majesty's  present 
ministers;  and  because  the  conduct  of  the  legislative  council  since  its  pretended  re- 
form, demonstrates  that  the  said  opinions  are  in  no  wise  rendered  less  applicable  or 
less  correct  by  Its  present  composition. 

23.  Resolved,  That  the  legislative  council  has  at  the  present  time  lets  commu- 
nity of  interest  with  the  province  than  at  any  former  period;  that  its  present  com- 
position, instead  of  being  calculated  to  change  the  character  of  the  body,  to  put 
an  end  to  complaints,  and  to  bring  aboat  that  co-operation  of  the  two  bouses  of  the 
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legislalare  which  is  bo  necessart  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  is  sach  as  to  destroy 
all  hope  that  the  said  council  will  adopt  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  this  province,  and  of  this  kouse  with  regard  to  the  inalienable  tight  qf  the  latter 
to  thefidland  entire  eoTiii'ol  of  the  whole  revenue  rtu'ged  in  the  province,  with  re- 
gard ^0  the  necessity  under  which  this  house  has  found  itself  (for  the  purpose  of 
fffecting  the  reformation  vhich  it  has  so  long  and  so  vainly  demanded  of  existing  > 
abuses)  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  by  annual  appropria- 
lions  only,  as  well  with  regard  to  a  variety  of  other  questions  of  public  interest,  con- 
cerning which  the  executive  government,  and  the  legislative  council  which  it  has 
selected  and  created,  differ  diametrically  from  the  people  of  this  province  and  from 
this  boose. 

24.  Resolved,  That  such  of  the  recently  appointed  councillors  as  were  taken 
from  the  majority  of  the'  Assembly,  and  had  entertained  the  hope  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  independent  men,  holding  opinions  in  unison  with  those  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  and  of  their  representatives,  would  be  associated  with  them,  must 
now  feel  that  they  are  overwhelmed  by  a  majority  hostile  to  the  country,  and  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  irretrievably  lost  the  public  con6dence,  by  showing  them- 
selves the  blind  and  passionate  partisans  of  all  abuses  of  power,  by  encouraging 
all  the  acts  of  violence  committed  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  by 
having  on  all  occasions  outraged  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  country; 
of  men,  unknown  in  the  country  until  within  a  few  years,  without  landed  property 
or  having  very  little,  most  of  whom  have  never  been  returned  to  the  Assembly  (some 
of  them  having  even  been  refused  by  the  people),  and  who  have  never  given^aoy 
proofs  of  their  fitness  for  performing  the  functions  of  legislators,  but  merely  of 
their  hatred  to  the  country;  and  who,  by  reason  of  their  community  of  sentiment 
with  him,  have  found  themselves,  by  the  partiality  of  the  governor -in -chief, 
suddenly  raised  to  a  station  in  which  they  have  the  power  of  exerting,  during  life, 
an  influence  over  the  legislation  and  over  the  fate  of  this  province,  the  laws  and 
inslilulions  of  which  have' ever  been  the  objects  of  their  dislike. 

25.  Resolved,  That  in  manifest  violation  oC  the  constitution,  there  are  among 
the  persons  last  mentioned  several  who  were  born  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
are  natives  of  other  foreign  countries,  and  who  at  the  time  of  their  appointment 
had  not  been  naturalized  by  Act  of  the  British  Parliament ;  that  the  residence  of 
one  of  these  persons  (Horatio  Gates)  in  this  country  during  the  last  war  with  the 
United  States  was  only  tolerated;  he  refused  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  in  which  he  remained  merely  for  the  sake  of  lucre;  and  after  these  pre- 
vious faets,  took  his  seat  in  the  legislative  council  on  the  16th  March  1833;  and 
fifteen  days  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  1st  April,  voted  for  the  address  before  men- 
tioned, censuring  those  who  during  the  last  war  were  under  arms  on  the  frontiers 
to  repulse  the  attacks  of  the  American  armies  and  of  the  fellow -citizens  of  the  said 
Horatio  Oates  :  that  another  (James  Baxter)  was  resident  during  the  said  late 
war  within  the  United  Slates,  and  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  country  of  bis 
birth,  under  certain  circumstances,  forcibly  to  invade  this  province,  to  pursue, 
destroy,  and  capture,  if  possible,  his  Majesty's  armies,  and  such  of  his  Canadian' 
subjects  as  were  in  arms  upon  the  frontiers  to  repulse  the  attacks  of  the  American 
armies,  and  of  the  said  James  Baxter,  who  (being  at  the  said  time  but  slightly  qua- 
lified as  far  as  property  is  concerned)  became,  by  the  nomination  of  the  govcr- 
nor-in«chief,  a  legislator  for  life  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  22d  of  March  1S33; 
and  eight  days  afterwards,  on  the  1st  of  April  aforesaid,  voted  that  very  address 
which  contained  the  calumnious  and  insulting  accusation  which  called  for  the 
expression  of  his  Majesty's  just  regret,  '  Ihat  any  word  had  been  introduced 
which  should  have  the  appearance  of  ascribing  to  a  class  of  his.  subjects  of  one 
origin,  views  at  variance  with  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  his  Majesty/ 

Resolved,  That  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  present  governor*  in-chief,  more  than 
in  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  (by  reason  of  the  latitude  allowed  him  as  to  tho 
number  and  selection  of  the  persons  whom  be  might  nominate  to  be  members  of 
the  legislative  council)  to  allay,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  intestine  divisions  which 
rend  this  colony,  and  to  advance  some  steps  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
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whhes  of  PflrHanfent,  by  Indoeiiig  a  cottmrcmlfy  of  inieresl  between  the  said  cotmelt 
and  the  people,  and  bf  |(lvirrg  (he  totmtt  a  more  independent  character  by  jadiclotn 
nomination*. 

9t.  Rcsotfed,  That  attbough  sitteefn  p^rtofts  have  been  fiomtnated  in  less  than 
two  years  by  the  present  governor  to  ht  members  of  the  said  council  (a  number  ' 
greater  than  that  afforded  by  any  period  of  ten  years  under  any  other  administra- 
lion),  and  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  partfament,  and  the  Instructions  given  by 
bb  M^esty's  government  for  the  remotal  of  (he  grievances  of  which  the  people 
bad  complained,  the  same  malign  influence  which  has  been  eierted  to  perpetuate 
In  the  country  a  system  of  irresponsibiflty  in  favour  of  public  fimctionartes,  has  pre- 
vailed to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  (he  majority  of  the  legislative  council  more 
Inimical  to  the  country  than  at  ^ny  former  period ;  and  that  this  fact  confirms  with 
Irresistible  force  the  justice  of  (be  censure  passed  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  council  as  It  had  theretofore  existed, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of  those  members  of  the  said  committee  who 
tfaonght  thai  the  said  body  could  never  command  (he  respect  of  the  people,  nor  be  In 
harmony  with  the  bouse  of  assembly,  unless  the  principle  of  election  was  introduced 
Into  11. 

S8.  Resolved,  That  even  if  the  preaeni  governor'tn-ekief  had,  fly  makfng  a 
mo$t  Judieiaui  eeieetian,  auceeeded  in  qtdeting  the  alarm  and  allaying  fir  a  lime 
the  profound  dtseonient  which  then  prevailed ^  that  form  of  government  would  not 
be  leas  eaaentiaUsf  vicioua  which  makea  the  happhteaa  or  mlaery  cfa  country  de- 
pend  on  an  executive  over  which  the  people  of  that  country  have  no  infiuencCy 
andivhieh  haa  nopermaneni  intereat  in  the  country y  or  rn  common  with  Ha  rnkahit' 
anta^  and  thai  the  extension  of  the  elective,  principle  ia  the  only  mecuure  which  ap- 
peara  to  thh  houte  to  qfford  anyproapect  qf  equal  and  sufficient  protection  in  future 
to  all  the  inhabitanta  of  the  province  without  diatinction, 

f  9.  Resolved,  That  the  accusations  preferred  against  the  house  of  assembly  by 
the  legislative  council,  as  re-composed  by  the  present  governor-in-chief,  would  be 
criminal  and  seditious,  if  their  very  nature  did  not  render  them  harmless,  since  they 
go  to  assert,  that  if  In  its  liberality  and  justice  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
bad  granted  the  earnest  prayer  of  this  house  In  behalf  of  the  province  (and  which 
this  house  at  this  solemn  moment,  after  weighing  the  dispatches  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonial  department,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  now  repeats 
and  renews),  that  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  council  may  be  altered  by  ren- 
dering It  elective,  the  result  of  this  act  of  justice  and  benevolence  would  ba|e  been 
to  inundate  the  country  with  blood. 

80.  Resolved,  Tha!  hy  the  said  address  to  his  Majesty,  dated  the  Ist  of  April 
last,  the  legislative  coancil  charges  this  house  with  having  calumniousty  accused 
(be  King's  representative  of  partiality  and  Injustice  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  bis  office,  and  with  deliberately  calumniating  his  Majesty's  officers,  both  civil  and 
military,  as  a  faction  induced  by  interest  alone  to  contend  for  the  support  of  a  go- 
vernment inimical  to  the  rights  and  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  people :  with  re- 
ference to  which  this  bouse  declares  that  the  accusations  preferred  by  it  have  never 
been  calumnious,  but  are  true  and  well  founded,  and  that  a  faithftil  picture  of  the 
executive  government  of  this  province  in  all  its  parts  Is  drawn  by  the  legislative 
council  In  this  passage  of  its  address. 

31.  Resolved,  That  If,  as  this  house  is  fond  of  believing,  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  England  does  not  wish  systematically  to  nourish  civil  discord  in  this  colony, 
the  contradictory  allegations  thus  made  by  the  two  houses  make  it  imperative  on  it 
to  l>ecome  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  province  than  it  now  appears  (o 
be,  if  we  judge  tfom  Its  long  tolerance  of  the  abuses  which  its  agents  commit  with 
Impunity ;  that  it  ought  not  to  trust  to  the  self-praise  of  those  who  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  of  a  colony,  passing  according  to  them  into  a  state  of 
anarchy ;  that  it  ought  to  be  convinced  that  if  its  protection  of  public  functionaries, 
accused  by  a  competent  authority  (that  Is  to  say  by  this  house,  in  the  name  of  the 
people),  could  for  a  time,  by  force  and  Intimidation,  aggravate,  In  favour  %t  those 
tactionaries  and  against  the  rights  and  Interests  of  (he  people,  ihesystem  of  insull 
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isd  oppfcMloii  irhieh  tbey  fmpsdenllT  bear,  the  result  mtist  be  to  weaken  ouf  con- 
fideoce  In,  and  our  attacbment  (o  hh  Majesty's  government,  and  to  give  deep  root 
to  the  discontent  and  fnsurmbon table  d}sgusl  which  have  been  eicHed  by  adnttlnts- 
tratloiis  deplorably  vicious,  and  which  are  now  excited  by  the  majority  of  the  pnblic 
Amctionariei  of  the  cotony,  combined  as  a  faction,  and  induced  by  interest  aldcie 
io  eontend  for  the  rapport  of  a  corrupt  government,  inimical  to  the  rights  and  op- 
posed to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Sd.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  its  wicked  and  catoimiioas  address  of  the  1st 
April  1838,  the  legislative  council,  as  re-composed  by  the  present  governor-tn- 
chlef.  has  proved  how  little  coirimunfty  of  interest  it  has  with  the  colony,  by  the 
fKt  (hat  out  of  rixty-four  bills  which  were  sent  up  to  tl,  twenty-eight  were  rejected 
by  it,  or  amended  tn  a  manner  contrary  to  their  spirit  and  essence ;  that  the  sariie 
nnanimity  which  bad  attended  the  passing  of  the  greater  part  of  these  bills  in  the  as- 
sembly,, accompanied  their  r^ection  by  (he  legislative  council,  and  that  an  opposi- 
tion 80  violent  shows  clearly  that  the  provincial  executive  and  the  cottncil  of  its 
choice,  In  league  together  against  the  representative  body,  do  not,  or  niU  not,  con- 
sider ti  as  the  faithful  interpreter  and  the  equitable  judge  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  people,  nor  as  fit  to  propose  laws  conformable  to  the  public  will ;  and  that  under 
iQch  circumstances  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  executive  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  by  dissolving  the  provincial  parliament,  had  there  been  any 
analogy  between  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  this  province. 

S3.  Resolved,  That  the  legistalive  council,  as  recomposed  by  the  present  go- 
ternor-in-chief,  must^  be  considered  as  embodying  the  sentiments  of  the  colonial 
executive  government,  and  that  from  the  moment  it  was  so  re-composed,  the  two  au- 
thorities seem  to  have  bound  and  leagued  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  proclaim- 
ing principles  subversive  of  alt  harmony  in  the  province,  and  of  governing  and  do- 
mineeriog  tn  a  spirit  of  blind  and  invidious  national  antipathy. 

84.  Resolved,  That  the  address  voted  unanimously  on  the  1st  April  1633,  by  the 
legislative  council,  as  re-composed  by  the  present  governor-in-chief,  was  concurred 
in  by  the  honourable  the  chief  justice  of  the  province,  Jonathan  Sewetl,  to  whom 
the  right  honourable  Lord  Viscount  Ooderich,  In  bis  despatch,  communicated  to> 
the  house  on  the  25th  November  1831,  recommended  '  a  cautious  abstinence'  (torn 
alt  proceedings  by  which  he  might  be  involved  in  any  contention  of  a  parly  nature ; 
by  John  Hale,  the  present  receiver-general,  who,  In  violation  of  the  laws,  and  of 
(be  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  upon  illegal  warrants  issued  by  the  governor,  has 
paid  away  large  sums  ofthe  public  money,  withoutany  regard  to  the  obedience  which 
is  always  due  to  the  law ;  ,by  Sir  John  Caldwell,  baronet,  the  late  receiver-gene- 
ral, a  peclilator,  who  has  been  condemned  to  pay  nearly  100,000^  to  reimburse  a 
like  sum  levied  upon  the  people  of  this  province,  and  granted  by  law  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  pobUc  use  of  the  province,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  bis  Majesty's  government  therein,  and  who  has  diverted  the  greater  part  of 
the  said  sum  from  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  destined,  and  appropriated  it  to 
his  private  use ;  by  Mathew  Bell,  a  grantee  of  the  crown,  who  has  been  unduly  and 
illegally  favoured  by  the  executive,  in  the  lease  of  the  forges  or  St.  Maurice,  in  the 
grant  of  large  tracts  of  waste  lands,  and  in  the  lease  of  large  tracts  of  land  formerly 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  by  John  Stewart,  an  executive  councillor,  com- 
missioner of  the  Jesuits*  estates,  and  the  incumbent  of  other  lucrative  offices :  all 
of  whom  are  placed  by  their  pecuniary  and  personal  interests,  under  the  influence 
ofthe  executive;  and  by  the  honourable  George  MoCTat,  Peter  M'Qlll,  John 
Itolson,  Horatio  Gates,  Robert  Jones,  and  James  Baxter,  all  of  wjiom,  as  well  as 
those  before  mentioned,  were,  with  two  exceptions,  born  out  of  the  country,  and 
ail  ofwbom,*except  one,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was.a  member  of  the  assembly, 
and  has  extensive  landed  property,  are  but  slightly  qiiaiiQed  in  that  respect,  and 
had  not  been  sufficiently  engaged  in  public  life  to  afford  a  presumption  that  they 
were  fit  to  perform  the  functions  of  legislators  for  life ;  and  by  Antoine  Gaspard 
Couillard,  the  only  native  ofthe  country,  of  French  origin,  who  stooped  to  concur 
in  the  address,  and  who  also  had  never  been  engaged  in  public  life,  and  is  but  very 
fnoderitdy  qaalified  with  respect  to  real  property,  and  who,  after  his  appointment 
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to  the  council,  and  before  the  said  istof  April,  rendered  himself  dependent  on  the 
execative  by  soliciting  a  paltry  and  subordinate  place  of  pro6t. 

35.  Resolved,  That  the  said  address,  voted  by  seven  councillors,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  present  head  of  the  executive,  and  by  five  others  of  his  appointment 
(one  only  of  (he  six  others  who  voted  it,  the  Hon.  George  Moffat,  having  been 
appointed  under  his  predecessor)  is  the  work  of  the  present  administration  of  thit 
province,  the  expression  of  its  sentiments,  the  Iiey  to  its  acts,  and  the  proclamatioa 
of  its  iniquitous  and  arbitrary  principles,  which  are  to  form  Its  rule  of  conduct  for 
the  future. 

36.  Resolved,  That  the  said  address  is  not  less  injurious  to  the  small  number 
of  members  of  the  legislative  council  who  are  independent^  and  attached  to  the 
interests  and  honour  of  the  country,  who  have  been  members  of  the  Assembly,  and 
are  known  as  having  partaken  its  opinions  and  seconded  its  efforts,  to  obtain  for  it 
the  entire  control  and  disposal  of  the  public  revenue ;  as  having  approved  tb^  whole- 
some, constitutional,  and  not,  as  styled  by  the  council,  the  daring  steps  taken  by 
this  house  of  praying  by  address  to  his  Majesty  that  the  legislative  council  might  be 
rendered  elective ;  as  condemning  a  scheme  for  the  creation  of  an  extensive  mono- 
poly of  lands  in  favour  of  speculators  residing  out  of  the  country ;  as  believing  that 
they  could  not  have  been  appointed  to  the  council  with  a  Tiew  to  increase  the  con- 
slllulional  weight  and  efficacy  of  thatj  body,  in  which  they  find  themselves  opposed 
to  a  majority  hostile  to  Iheir  principles  and  their  country ;  as  believing  that  the  In- 
terests and  wishes  of  the  people  are  faithfully  represented  by  their  representatives, 
and  that  the  connexion  between  this  country  and  the  parent  state  will  be  durable  In 
proportion  to  the  direct  influence  exercised  by  the  people  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
adapted  to  insure  their  welfare ;  and  as  being  of  opinion,  that  his  Majesty's  subjects 
recently  settled  in  this  country  will  share  in  all  the  advantages  of  the  free  insti- 
tutions and  of  the  improvements  which  would  be  rapidly  developed,  if,  by  means 
of  the  extension  of  the  elective  system,  the  administration  were  prevented  from 
creating  a  monopoly  of  power  and  profit  in  favour  of  the  minority  who  are  of  one 
origin,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  who  are  of  another,  and  from  buying,  cor- 
rupting, and  exciting  a  portion  of  this  minority  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  all 
discussions  of  local  interest  the  alarming  character  of  strife  and  national  antipathy ; 
and  that  the  independent  members  of  the  legislative  council,  indubitably  convinced 
of  the  tendency  of  that  body,  and  undeceived  as  to  the  motives  which  led  to  their 
appointment  as  members  of  it,  now  refrain  from  attending  the  sittings  of  the  said 
council,  in  which  they  despair  of  being  able  to  effect  any  thing  for  the  good  of  their 
country. 

37.  Resolved,  That  the  politieal  world  in  Europe  is  at  this  moment  agitated 
by  two  great  parties^  who  in  different  countries  appear  under  the  several  names  qf 
servileSy  royalists ,  tories  and  conservatives  on  the  one  side,  and  of  liberals,  con' 
stitutionals,  republicans,  whigs,  rtformers,  radicals  and  similar  appellations  on 
the  other;  that  the  former  party  is,  on  this  continent,  without  any  weight  or  imr 

Jtuenre  except  what  it  derives  Jhrni  its  European  supporters,  and  from  a  trifiing 
number  ofpe^'sons  who  become  their  dependents  for  the  sake  of  personal  gain,  and 

from  others,  who  from  age  or  habits  cling  to  opinions  which  are  not  partaken  by 
any  numerous  class  ;  while  the  second  party  overspreads  all  America*  And  that 
ihe  colonial  secretary  is  mistaken  if  he  believes  thai  the  exclusion  qfafew  salaried 
officers  from  the  legislative  council  could  suffice  to  make  it  harmonise  with  the  wants^ 

'  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  people,  as  long  as  the  colonial  governors  retain  the 
power  qf  preserving  in  it  a  majority  qf  members  rendered  servile  by  their  antipa^ 
thy  to  every  liberal  idea. 

38.  Resolved,  That  this  vicious  system,  which  has  been  carefully  maintained » 
has  given  to  the  legislative  council  a  greater  character  of  animosity  to  the  country 
than  it  had  at  any  former  period,  and  is  as  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  parliament, 
as  that  which,  in  order  to  resist  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  England  for  the  par- 
liamentary reform,  should  have  called  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  number  of  men 
notorious  for  their  factious  and  violent  opposition  to  that  great  measure. 

30.  Resolved,  That  the  legislative  council,  representing  merely  the  personal 
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€pmkm»  of  certain  mendter*  of  a  body  to  itrongly  acctaed  at  ift  reeent  period  by 
the  people  of  tkit  provmee,  and  to  justly  censured  by  the  report  qf  tke  committee  of 
the  House  qf  Commons^  is  not  an  authority  competent  to  demand  alterations  in  the 
constitutional  Act  qflhe^ist  Geo,  3,  c.  31,  and  that  the  said  act  ought  not  to  be 
and  cannot  be  altered,  except  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  wished 
by  the  people  qf  this  provineey  whose  sentiments  this  house  is  alone  competent  to 
represent;  that  no  interference  on  the  part  qf  the  British  leyislatare  with  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  this  province,  which  should  not  be  founded  on  the  wishes  qf 
the  people^  freely  expressed  either  through  this  house,  or  in  any  other  constitU" 
tional  manner f  could  in  any  wise  tend  to  settle  any  of  the  difficulties  which  exist  in 
this  province^  but  on  the  contrary ,  would  only  aggravale  them  and  prolong  their 
continuance. 

40.  Resolved,  Tfkatthis  House  expects  from  the  justice  qf  the  parliament  qfthe 
United  Kingdom^  that  no  meoMnre  of  the  nature  afvresaid,  founded  on  the  false  re- 
presentations  qf  the  legislative  council  and  qf  the  members  and  tools  of  the  colo~ 
nial  administration^  all  interested  in  perpetuating  existing  abuses,  will  be  adopted 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights,  liberties  and  we^are  of  the  people  of  this  province  ; 
but  that  on  the  contrary, -the  Imperial  Legislature  will  comply  with  the  wishes  qf 
the  people  and  qf  this  house,  and  will  provide  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  all 
evil*  present  and  future,  either  by  rendering  the  legislative  council  elective,  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  the  Address  of  this  house  to  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  qf 
the  90tA  March  1838,  or  by  enabling  the  people  to  express  still  more  directly  their 
opinions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  that  behalf,  and  with  regard  to  such 
other  mod{ficeUions  of  the  constitution  as  the  wants  qfthe  people  and  the  interest  qf 
his  Majesty's  government  in  the  province  may  require ,  and  that  this  house  perse^ 
veres  in  the  said  Address, 

41.  ResolTed,  That  bis  Majesty's  secretary  of  slate  for  the  colonial  department 
has  acknowledged  in  his  despatches,  that  it  has  frequently  been  admitted  that  the 
people  of  Canada  ought  to  see  nothing  in  the  institotions  of  the  neighbouring 
states  which  they  could. regard  with  envy,  and  that  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  any 
SDch  feeling  now  exists  among  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Canada :  to  which  this 
house  answers,  that  the  neighbouring  States  have  a  form  of  government  very  fit 
to  prevent  abuses  of  power,  and  very  effective  ip  repressing  them ;  that  the  reverse 
of  this  order  of  things  has  always  prevailed  in  Canada  under  the  present  form  of 
government ;  that  there  exists  in  the  neighbouring  States  a  stronger  and  more  ge- 
neral attachment  to  the  national  institutions  than  in  any  other  country,  and  that 
there  exists  also  in  those  States  a  guarantee  for  the  progressive  advance  of  their 
political  institutions  towards  perfection,  in  the  revision  of  the  same  at  short  and 
determinate  intervals,  by  conventions  of  the  people,  in  order  that  they  may,  with- 
out any  shock  or  violence,  be  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  things. 

48.  Resolved,  That  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  correct  idea  of  the  slate  of  the 
^country  and  of  society  generally  in  America,  that  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  asked,  wlietber  there  was  not  in  the  two  Canadas  a  growing  inclination 
to  see  the  institutions  become  more  and  more  popular,  and  in  that  respect  more 
and  more  like  those  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  John  Neilson,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
agents  sent  from  this  country,  answered,  that  the  fondness  for  popular  institutions 
had  made  great  progress  in  the  two  Canadas;  and  that  the  same  agent  was  asked, 
whether  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  that  the  objecl  of  every  change 
made  in  the  institutions  of  the  province  should  be  to  comply  more  and  more  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  render  the  said  institutions  extremely  popular  :  to 
which  question  this  house,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  whom  il  represents, 
answers,  solemnly  and  deliberately, '  Yes,  il  would  be  wise ;  il  would  be  excellent.' 

43.  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  and  form  of  govcrnroenl  which  would  best 
suit  this  colony  are  not  to  be  sought  solely  in  the  analogies  offered  by  the  institu- 
tions of  Qreat  Britain,  where  the  slate  of  society  is  altogether  different  from  our 
own ;  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  turn  to  profit  by  the  informailon  to  be  gained 
by  observing  the  effects  produced  by  the  different  and  infinilely  varied  constilu- 
tioDS  which  the  kings  and  parliament  of  England  have  granted  to  the  several 
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plaDtitloos  and  eoloniai  in  Araeriea,  and  by  itodying  the  way  la  irhleb  ttrtiMnia 
and  enlightened  men  bave  modified  sacb  colonial  inititatlonf ,  trhen  It  coold  be 
done  witb  the  assent  of  the  parties  Interested. 

44.  Resolred,  That  the  unanimous  consent  witb  ivblch  all  tiie  American  states 
haye  adopted  and  eilended  the  elective  system,  shows  that  It  Is  adapted  to  tbe 
wishes,  manners,  and  social  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent ;  that  tbif 
tfstem  pretails  equally  among  those  of  British  and  those  of  Spanish  origin,  altbongb 
the  latter,  during  the  continuance  of  their  colonial  state  had  been  under  the  eala- 
mitons  yoke  of  ignorance  and  absolutism ;  and  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  uk  from  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  a  reformed  parliament,  all  the  freedom  and 
political  powers  which  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  their  parliament 
granted  to  tbe  most  favoured  of  tbe  planlalions  formed  at  a  period  when  such 
grants  must  have  been  less  favourably  regarded  than  they  would  now  be. 

45.  Resolved,  That  it  was  not  the  best  and  most  feee  systems  of  colonial  go- 
vernment which  tended  most  to  hasten  tbe  independence  of  the  old  English  colo- 
nies ;  since  the  province  of  New  York,  In  which  the  Institutions  were  most 
monarchical  in  the  sense  which  that  word  appears  to  bear  In  the  despatch  of 
the  colonial  secretary,  was  the  first  to  refuse  obedience  to  an  act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  :  and  that  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  island, 
which,  though  closely  and  afiectlonately  connected  with  the  mother  country  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  enjoyed  constitutions  purely  democratic,  were  the  last  to  enter 
Into  a  confederation  rendered  necessary  by  the  conduct  of  bad  servants  of  the 
Crown,  who  called  in  tbe  supreme  authority  of  tbe  parliament  and  tbe  British 
constitution  to  aid  them  to  govern  arbitrarily,  listening  rather  to  the  governors 
and  their  advisers  than  to  tbe  people  and  their  representatives,  and  shielding  witb 
their  protection  those  who  consumed  the  taxes  rather  than  those  who  paid  them. 

40.  Resolved,  That  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  whatever  the  institutioos 
of  tbe  neighbouring  States  offered  that  was  good  and  applicable  to  the  state  of  the 
province,  this  bouse  bad  among  other  measures  passed  during  many  years,  a  bill 
founded  on  the  principle  of  proportioning  arithmetically  tbe  number  of  represen- 
tatives to  the  populace  of  each  place  represented  ;  and  that  If,  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  and  the  urgent  necessity  which  eiisted  that  the  number  of  repre* 
sentatives  shoufd  be  increased,  it  has  been  compelled  to  assent  to  amendments 
which  violate  that  principle,  by  giving  to  counties  containing 'a  popnlation  of  little 
more  than  4,000  souls,  the  same  number  of  representatives  as  to  several  others 
of  which  the  popnlation  is  five  times  as  great,  this  disproportion  is,  In  the  opinion 
of  this  liouse,  an  act  ef  injustice,  for  iRrhich  it  ought  to  seek  a  remedy  :  and  that 
In  new  countries  where  the  population  increases  rapidly,  and  tends  to  create  new 
settlements,  it  Is  wise  and  equitable  that  by  a  frequent  and  periodical  census,  such 
Increase  and  tbe  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed  should  be  ascertained,  princi* 
pally  for  tbe  purpose  of  settling  the  representation  of  the  province  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

47.  Resolved,  That  the  fidelity  of  tbe  people  and  tbe  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment are  co-relative  obligations,  of  which  the  one  cannot  long  subsist  without  the 
other ;  that  by  reason  of  the  defects  which  exist  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
province,  and  of  the  manner  hi  which  those  laws  and  that  constitution  have  been  ad- 
ministered, tbe  people  of  this  province  are  not  sufficiently  protected  in  their  lives, 
their  property,  and  their  honour ;  and  that  the  long  series  of  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression  of  which  they  have  16  complain,  have  Increased  with  alarming  rapidity 
In  violence  and  in  number  under  the  present  administration. 

48.  Resolved,  That  in  the  midst  of  these  disorders  and  sufferings,  this  house 
and  tbe  people  whom  it  represents,  had  always  cherished  the  hope  and  expressed 
their  faith  that  his  Majesty's  government  in  England  did  not  Icnowingly  and  wii- 
fkiliy  participate  in  the  political  immorality  of  Us  colonial  agents  and  officers ;  and 
that  it  \i  with  astonishment  and  grief  that  they  have  seen  in  the  extract  from  the 
despatches  of  the  oolonlal  secretary,  communicated  to  this  house  by  the  governor - 
ln*cbief,  during  the  present  session,  that  one  at  least  ofthememt^rs  of  bis  Majesty's 
government  entertains  towards  them  feelings  of  prejudice  and  antmoally,  and  in- 
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eUiief  to  faifiNir  plans  of  oppression  and  rerenge,  HI  adapted  to  change  a  sistem  of 
abuses,  the  eontinaance  of  which  ivonid  allogether  discoarage  the  people,  extin- 
gnisli  In  them  the  legitimate  hope  of  happiness  which,  as  British  subjects,  they 
entertained,  and  would  leave  them  only  the  hard  alternative  of  submitting  to  an 
ignominious  bondage,  or  of  seeing  those  ties  endangered  which  unite  them  to  the 
mother  country. 

49.  Resolved,  That  this  house  and  the  people,  whom  It  represents,  do  not  wish 
or  intend  to  convey  any  threat ;  but  that,  relying,  as  they  do,  upon  the  principles 
of  law  and  justice,  they  are,  and  ought  to  be,  politically  strong  enough  not  lo  be 
eiposed  to  receive  insult  from  any  man  whomsoever,  or  bound  to  suffer  it  in 
silence,  that  the  style  of  the  said  eitracts  from  the  despatches  of  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, as  eommnnlcated  to  this  honse,  is  insulting  and  inconsiderate  to  such  a 
degree  that  no  legally  constituted  body,  although  its  functions  were  infinitely  sub- 
ordinate to  those  of  legislation,  could  or  ought  to  tolerate  them ;  that  no  similar 
eiampie  can  be  found,  even  in  the  despatches  of  those  of  his  predecessors  in  office, 
least  favourable  to  the  rights  of  the  colonies ;  that  the  tenor  of  the  said  despatches  is 
inoompaiible  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  house,  which  ought  not  to  be  called 
in  question  or  defined  by  the  colonial  secretary,  but  which,  as  occasion  may  require, 
will  be  successively  promnlgated  and  enforced  by  this  house. 

50.  Resolved,  That  with  regard  to  the  following  expressions  in  one  of  the  said 
despatches,  '  Shonid  events  unhappily  force  upon  parliament  the  eiercise  of  Its 
supreme  anthortty,  to  compose  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  colonies,  it  would  be 
my  object  and  my  doty^  as  a  servant  of  the  crown,  to  submit  to  parliament  such 
modifications  of  the  charier  of  the  Canadas  as  should  tend,  not  to  the  introduction 
of  Institutions  consistent  with  monarchical  government,  but  to  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  conneiion  with  the  mother  country,  by  a  close  adherence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  and  by  preserving  In  their  proper  place  and 
within  their  due  limits  the  mutual  rights  and  privileges  of  all  classes  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects ;'— ^if  they  are  to  be  understood  as  containing  a  threat  to  introduce 
into  the  constitution  any  other  modifications  than  such  as  are  asked  for  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  province,  whose  sentiments  cannot  be  legitimately 
expressed  by  any  other  authority  than  its  representatives,  this  house  would  esteem 
itself  wanting  in  candour  to  the  people  of  England,  if  it  hesitated  to  call  their  at-^ 
tentlon  to  the  fact,  that  In  less  than  twenty  years  the  population  of  the  United 
States  ol  America  will  be  as  great  or  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
of  British  America  will  be  as  great  or  greater  than  that  of  the  former  English 
colonies  was  when  the  latter  deemed  that  the  time  was  come  to  decide  that  the 
inappreciable  advantage  of  governing  themselves  instead  of  being  governed,  ought 
to  engage  them  to  repudiate  a  system  of  colonial  government  which  was,  generally 
speaking,  much  better  than  that  of  British  America  now  is. 

51.  Resolved,  That  the  approbation  expressed  by  the  colonial  secretary,  in  his 
said  despatch,  of  the  present  composition  of  the  legislative  council,  whose  acts, 
since  Its  pretended  reform,  have  been  marked  by  party  spirit  and  by  invidious 
national  dislinctlons  and  preferences,  is  a  subject  lu  general  of  just  alarm  to  his  , 
Majesty's  Canadian  subjects  in  general,  and  more  particularly  to  the  great  majority 
of  them,  who  have  not  yielded  at  any  time  to  any  other  class  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province  in  their  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  government,  in  their  love  of 
peace  and  order,  in  respect  for  the  laws,  and  in  iheir  wish  to  effect  that  union 
among  the  whole  people  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  to  the  end  that  all  may 
enjoy  freely  and  equally  the  rights  and  advantages  of  British  subjects,  and  of  the 
institutions  which  have  been  guaranteed  to  and  are  dear  to  the  country ;  that  the 
distinctions  and  preferences  aforesaid  have  almost  constantly  been  used  and  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  colonial  administration  of  this  province,  and  the  majority  of  the 
legislative  councillors,  executive  councillors,  judges,  and  other  functionaries  de- 
pendent upon  it ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  union  among  the  several 
classes  of  the  people,  and  their  conviction  that  their  Interests  are  the  same,  could 
hare  prevented  collisions  incompatible  with  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  pro- 
vince. 
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52.  Resolved,  That  since  a  circumstance,  which  did  not  depend  upon  the  choice 
of  the  majorily  of  the  people,  their  French  origin  and  their  use  of  the  French 
language,  has  been  made  by  the  colonial  authorities  a  pretext  for  abuse,  for  exclu- 
sion, for  political  inferiority,  for  a  separation  of  rights  and  interests ;  this  house 
now  appeals  to  the  justice  of  his  Majesty's  government  and  of  parliament,  and  to 
the  honour  of  the  people  of  England ;  that  the  majorily  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  are  in  nowise  disposed  to  repudiate  any  of  the  advantages  they  derive  from 
their  origin  and  from  their  descent  from  the  French  nation,  which,  with  regard  to 
the  progress,  of  which  it  has  been  the  cause,  in  civilization,  in  the  sciences,  in 
letters,  and  in  the  arts^  has  never  been  behind  the  British  nation,  and  is  now  the 
worthy  rival  of  the  latter  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  pf  liberty  and  of  the 
science  of  government ;  from  which  this  country  derives  the  greater  portion  of  its 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and  of  its  scholastic  and  charitable  institutions,  and  of 
the  religion,  language,  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  great  majority  of  it* 
inhabitants. 

53.  Resolved,  That  our  fellow*subjects  of  British  origin,  in  this  province,  came 
to  settle  themselves  in  a  country, '  the  inhabitants  whereof,  professing  the  religion 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  enjoyed  an  established  form  of  constitution  and  system  of 
laws,  by  which  their  persons  and  their  property  had  been  protected,  governed, 
and  ordered  during  a  long  series  of  years,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canada  ; '  that  prompted  by  these  considerations  and  guided  by  the  ralei 
of  Justice  and  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  British  parliament  enacted  that,  *  in  all 
matters  of  controversy,  relative  to  property  and  civil  rights,  resort  should  be  had 
to  the  laws  of  Canada  ;*  that  when  parliament  afterwards  departed  from  the  prin-^ 

.  ciple  thus  recognised,  firstly,  by  the  introduction  of  the  English  criminal  law,  and 
afterwards  by  that  of  the  representative  system,  with  all  the  constitution  and  par- 
liamentary law  necessary  to  its  perfect  action,  it  did  so  in  conformity  to  the  suffi- 
ciently expressed  wish  of  the  Canadian  people ;  and  that  every  attempt  on  the  pari 
of  public  functionaries  or  of  other  persons  (who  on  coming  to  settle  in  the  province, 
made  their  condition  their  own  voluntary  act)  against  the  existence  of  any  portion 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  any  preponderance; given 
to  such  persons  in  the  legislative  and  executive  councils,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or 
in  other  departments,  are  contrary  to  the  engagements  of  the  British  parliament, 
and  to  the  rights  guaranteed  to  his  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects,  on  the  faith  of 
the  national  honour  of  England  on  that  of  capitulations  and  treaties. 

54.  Resolved,  That  any  combination,  whether  effected  by  means  of  acts  of  the 
British  parliament,  obtaUied  in  contravention  to  its  form  erengagements,  or  by 
means  of  the  partial  and  corrupt  administration  of  the  present  constitution  and 
system  of  law,  would  be  a  violation  of  those  rights,  and  would,  as  long  as  it  should 
exist,  be  obeyed  by  the  people,  from  motives  of  fear  and  constraint,  and  not  from 
choice  and  affection ;  that  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  administrations,  and  of  their 
agents  and  instruments  in  this  colony,  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  of  a  nalare 
unjustly  to  create  apprehensions  as  to  the  views  of  the  people  and  government  of 
the  mother  country,  and  to  endanger  the  confidence  and  content  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  province,  which  can  only  be  secured  ^y  equal  laws,  and  by  the  observ- 
ance of  equal  justice,  as  the  rule  of  conduct  in  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

55.  Resolved,  That  whether  the  number  of  that  class  of  his  Miyesty's  subjects  In 
this  province,  who  are  of  British  origin,  be  that  mentioned  in  the  said  address  of 
the  legislative  council,  or  whether  (as  the  truth  is)  it  amounts  to  less  than  half  that 
number,  the  wishes  and  intiercsts  of  the  great  majority  of  them  are  common  to  them 
and  to  their  feliqy -subjects  of  French  origin,  and  speaking  the  French  language; 
that  the  one  class  love  the  country  of  their  birth,  the  other  that  of  their  adoption ; 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  have  acltnowledged  the  generally  beneficial 
tendency  of  the  laws  and  inslilutions  of  the  country,  and  have  laboured  In  concert 
with  the  former  to  introduce  into  them  gradually,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
vincial parliament,  the  Improvements  of  which  they  have,  from  time  Co  time, 
appeared  susceptible,  and  have  resisted  the  confusion  which  ithas  been  endeavoured 
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to  introdnce  into  them,  In  fayour  of  schemes  of  monopoly  and  abase,  and  that  all 
vithout  distinction  wisb  aniioosly  for  an  impartial  and  protecting  government. 

56.  ResolYed,  That  in  addition  to  adminislraliTe  and  judicial  abuses,  vhich  have 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  public  welfare  and  confidence,  attempts  have  been 
made,  from  time,  to  induce  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  deceiving 
its  Justice  and  abusing  its  benevolent  intentions,  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to 
bring  about  combinations  of  the  nature  ahove-men tinned,  and  to  pass  acts  of  internal 
legislation  for  this  province,  having  the  same  tendency,  and  with  regard  to  which^ 
the  people  of  the  country  had  not  been  consulted;  that,  unhappily,  the  attempts  to 
obtain  the  passing  of  some  of  these  measures  were  successful,  especially  that  of  the 
act  of  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  59,  commonly  called  the  '  Tenures  Act,  '  the  repeal  of 
which  was  unanimously  demanded  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  without  distinction, 
through  their  representatives,  a  very  short  time  after  the  number  of  (he  latter  was 
Increased ;  and  that  this  house  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  firom  bis  Majesty's 
representative  in  this  province,  or  from  any  other  source,  any  information  as  to 
the  views  of  his  Majesty's  government  in  England,  with  regard  to  the  repeal  of 
the  said  act. 

57.  Resolved,  That  the  object  of  the  said  act  was,  according  to  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  parliament,  and  as  (he  title  of  the  act  sets  forth,  the  eitinction  of 
feudal  and  seigniorial  rights  and  dues  on  land  held  en  Jief  and  h  cent  in  this  pro- 
vince, with  the  intention  of  favouring  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  protecting  them  against  (he  said  dues,  which  were  regarded  as 
burdensome ;  but  that  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  far  from  having  the  effect 
aforesaid,  afford  facilities  for  seigniors  (o  become,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of 
their  eeniilcUres,  the  absolute  proprietors  of  the  extensive  tracts  of  unconceded 
lands  which,  by  the  law  of  the  country,  they  held  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  concede  them  in  consideration  of 
certain  limited  dues ;  (hat  the  said  act,  if  generally  acted  upon,  would  shut  out 
the  mass  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  (he  vacant  lands  in  (he 
seigniories,  while,  at  the  same  time,  (bey  have  been  constantly  prevented  from 
settling  on  the  waste  lands  of  the  crown  on  easy  and  liberal  terms,  and  under  a 
tenure  adapted  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  by  (be  partial,  secret,  and  vicious  manner 
in  which  the  crown  land  department  has  been  managed,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
act  aforesaid,  with  regard  to  the  laws  applicable  to  the  lands  io  question;  and  that 
the  application  made  by  certain  seigniors  for  a  change  of  tenure,  under  (he  au- 
thority of  the  said  act,  appear  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  view  this  house  has 
taken  of  its  practical  effect. 

58.  Resolved,  That  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  supposition  that 
feudal  charges  were  inherent  In  the  law  of  this  country,  as  far  as  the  possession 
and  transmission  of  'real  property,  and  the  tenures  recognized  by  that  law,  were 
concerned,  that  it  was  enacted  in  the  said  act  that  the  lands,  with  regard  to  which 
a  change  of  tenure  should  be  effected,  should  thereafter  be  held  under  the  tenure  of 
free  and  common  soccage ;  that  the  seigniorial  charges  have  been  found  burden- 
some in  certain  cases,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  want  of  adequate  means  of  obtaining 
the  ioterfence  of  the  colonial  government  and  of  the  courts  of  law,  to  enforce  the 
ancient  law  of  the  country  in  that  behalf,  and  that  the  provincial  legislature  was, 
moreover,  fully  competent  to  pass  laws,  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  said 
charges  in  a  manner  which  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  all  par- 
ties, and  for  the  introduction  of  the  free  tenures  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the 
country;  that  the  House  of  Assembly  has  been  repeatedly  occupied,  and  now  it 
occupied,  about  this  important  subject ;  but  that  the  said  Tenures  Act,  Insufficient 
of  Itself  to  effect  equitably  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  passed,  is  of  a  nature  to 
embarrass  and  create  obstacles  to  the  effectual  measures  which  the  legislature  of 
(he  country,  with  a  f^ll  Iinowledge  of  the  subject,  might  be  disposed  to  adopt ;  and 
that  the  application  thus  made  (^to  the  eiclusion  of  the  provincial  legislature)  to  the 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  far  less  competent  to  make  equitable 
enactments  on  a  subject  so  complicated  in  its  nature,  could  only  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  unlawftil  specalations  and  the  sobversion  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 
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50.  Reiolved,  That  iodependeDlly  of  iu  many  other  serioot  imperfectloDt,  the 
said  act  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  a  suflBcieiit  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  persons  and  property  in  this  country,  when  it  declares  the  lavs 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  applicable  to  certain  incidents  to  real  property  therein  eoa- 
merated ;  and  that  it  has  only  served  to  augment  the  confusion  and  doubt  which 
bad  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  private  transactions  with  regard  to  the 
law  which  applied  to  lands  previously  granted  in  free  and  common  soccage. 

60.  Resolved,  That  the  provision  of  the  said  act  which  has  excited  the  greatest 
alarm,  and  which  is  most  at  variance  with  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  with  those  of  the  provincial  parliament,  is  that  which  enacts  that  lands  pre- 
viously held  enJirfoT  en  eentine  shall,  after  a  change  of  tenure  shall  have  been 
effeaed  with  regard  to  them,  be  held  In  free  and  common  soccage,  and  thereby 
become  subject  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  under' the  several  circumstances 
therein  mentioned  and  enumerated ;  that  besides  being  insufficient  in  itself,  this 
provision  is  of  a  nature  to  bring  into  collision,  in  the  old  settlements,  at  multi- 
plied points  of  contiguity,  two  opposlte^systems  of  laws,  one  of  which  is  entirely 
unknown  to  this  country,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect;  that 
from  the  feeling  manifested  by  the  colonial  authorities  and  their  partisans  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  latter  have  just  reason  to  fear  that  the  enactment 
In  question  is  only  the  prelude  to  the  final  subversion,  by  acts  of  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  fraudulently  obtained  in  violation  of  its  former  engagements,  of  the 
system  of  laws  by  which  the  persons  and  properly  of  the  people  of  this  province 
were  so  long  happily  governed. 

61.  Resolved,  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  just  reason  to  fear  that 
the  claims  made  to  the  properly  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulplce,  at  Montreal,  are 
attributable  to  the  desire  of  the  colonial  administration,  and  iU  agents  and  tools, 
to  hasten  this  deplorable  state  of  things ;  and  that  his  Majesty's  government  In 
England  would,  by  reassuring  his  faithful  subjects  on  this  point,  dissipate  the 
alarm  felt  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  whole  people  without  distinction,  and  merit 
their  sincere  gratitude. 

62.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  qfthis  kouie  te  pentMt  in  atkingfor  the  abso^ 
lute  repeal  qfthe  said  tenures  aet^  and  until  such  repeal  shall  tte  ^eeted^  to 
propose  to  the  other  Itranehes  qfthe  provincial  parUamenl  such  measttres  as  may 
Ife  adapted  to  weaken  the  pernicious  tffeets  of  the  said  act. 

68.  That  this  bouse  has  learned  with  regret,  from  one  of  the  said  despatches  of 
the  colonial  secretary,  that  his  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
which  concerns  the  privileges  of  this  house  :  that  in  the  case  there  alluded  to,  this 
house  exercised  a  privilege  solemnly  established  by  the  House  of  Commons,  before 
the  principle  on  which  it  rests  became  the  law  of  the  land ;  that  this  privilege  is 
essential  to  the  Independence  of  this  house,  and  to  the  freedom  of  its  votes  and 
proceedings;  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  this  house,  on  the  15th  of  February 
1881,  are  constitutional  and  well-founded,  and  are  supported  by  the  example  of 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain ;  that  this  bouse  has  repeatedly  passed  bills  for  giving 
effect  to  the  said  principle,  but  that  these  bills  failed  to  become  law,  at  first  from 
the  olMtacles  opposed  to  them  In  another  branch  of  the  provincial  legislature,  and 
subsequently  by  reason  of  the  reservation  of  the  last  of  the  said  bills  fortheslgnl- 
flcatlon  of  bis  Majesty's  pleasure  in  England,  whence  it  has  not  yet  lieen  sent 
back ;  that  until  some  bill  to  the  same  effect  shall  become  law,  this  house  persists 
in  the  said  resolutions ;  and  that  the  refusal  of  his  excellency,  the  present  governor- 
in-chief,  to  sign  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  knight  representative  for  the  county 
of  Montreal,  in  the  place  of  Dominique  Mondelet,  Esq. ,  whose  seat  had  been  de- 
clared vacant,  is  a  grievance  of  which  this  house  is  entitled  to  obtain  the  redrtfsa, 
and  one  which  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  ail  intercourse  l»etween 
it  and  the  colonial  executive,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  bad  not  offered  a 
infinite  number  of  other  abuses  and  grievances  against  whieh  It  is  urgently  neces- 
sary to  remonstrate. 

64.  Resolved,  That  the  claims  which  have  for  many  years  been  set  up  by  the 
exeeuiiwe  government  to  that  control  over  and  power  of  appraprtaiing  a  great 
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portiOH  iff  ike  rwenue9  letied  in  thin  prwince,  which  belong  of  right  to  this  home^ 
are  contrarjf  to  ike  rightt  and  to  the  eontiituiion  qf  the  country ;  and  tkai  mth  re- 
cord to  ike  said  claims^  this  house  persists  in  the  dedaraiions  it  has  keretofore  made, 

65.  Resolved,  Tbattbe  said  claims  of  ibe  executive  have  been  vague  and  varying ; 
ibat  tbe  documents  relative  to  tbe  said  alaims,  and  tbe  accounts  and  estimates  of 
expenses  laid  before  tbis  bouse  bave  likewise  been  varying  and  irregular,  and  in- 
sufficient to  enable  tbis  boase  to  proceed  witb  a  fuli  understanding  of  tbe  subject 
or  the  matters  (o  vrbicb  they  related ;  that  important  beads  of  tbe  public  revenue 

,  of  the  province,  collected  either  under  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  law  or  under  arbitrary 
regulations  made  by  the  executive,  have  been  omitted  in  the  said  accounts ;  tliat 
numerous  items  have  been  paid  out  of  tbe  public  revenue  without  tbe  authority  of 
this  bouse,  or  any  acltnowiedgment  of  its  control  over  them,  as  salaries  for  sinecure 
offices,  which  are  not  recognized  by  this  house,  and  even  for  other  objects  forwhich, 
after  mature  deliberation,  it  bad  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  appropriate  any  por- 
tion of  the  public  revenue :  and  that  no  accounts  of  tbe  sums  so  expended  have 
been  laid  before  this  house. 

66.  Resolved,  T%at  (he  executive  govemmeni  heu  etideavoured,  by  means  qfike 
arbiirary  rtgukUions  nforesaid,  and  particularly  by  the  sale  nf  the  waste  lands 
qf  ike  Crown,  and  qf  tke  timber  on  tke  same,  to  create  for  iiss\f  out  of  tke 
revenue  which  this  house  only  has  the  rigki  of  appropriating ,  resources  indepen- 
deniqfihe  control  of  the  representatives  of  the  people;  and  that  ike  result  kas 
been  a  diminution  qf  the  wholesome  btfluenee  which  the  people  have  constitutionally 
the  right  qf  exercising  over  the  administrative  branch  of  the  govemmeni^  and 
over  the  spirit  and  tendency  qfitf  measures, 

67.  Resolved,  That  tbis  house  having,  from  time  to  lime,  witb  a  view  to  proceed 
by  bill,  to  restore  regularity  to  tbe  financial  system  of  the  province,  and  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  his  Majesty's  civil  government 
therein,  asked  tbe  provincial  government  by  address  for  divers  documents  and  ac- 
coonts  relating  to  financial  matters,  and  to  abuses  connected  with  them,  has  met 
with  repeated  refusals,  more  especially  during  the  present  session  and  the  pse- 
ceding  one:  that  divers  subordinate  public  functionaries,  summoned  to  appear 
before  committees  of  this  house  to  give  information  on  the  said  subject,  bave  refused 
do  so  in  pursaanceof  the  said  claim  set  up  by  tbe  provincial  administrations  to  with- 
draw a  large  portion  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure  from  the  control  and 
even  from  the  knowledge  of  this  house ;  that  during  the  present  session  one  of  the 
said  subordinate  functionaries  of  the  executive  being  called  upon  to  produce  the 
originals  of  sundry  registers  of  warrants  and  reports,  which  it  was  important  to 
this  boose  to  cause  to  be  examined,  insisted  on  being  present  at  the  deliberations 
of  tbe  committee  appointed  by  the  bouse  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  tbe  head  of  the 
administration  being  informed  of  the  fact,  refrained  from  interfering,  although  hi 

.confonnity  to  parliamentary  usage,  this  house  bad  pledged  itself  that  the  said  do- 
cuments should  be  returned,  and  although  the  governor -iuH^bief  bad  himself  pro- 
mised communication  of  them. 

68.  Resolved,  That  the  result  of  the  secret  and  unlawful  distribution  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  province  has  been,  that  the  executive  govern- 
ment has  always,  except  with  regard  to  appropriations  for  objects  of  a  local  nature, 
considered  Itself  bound  to  account  for  tbe  public  money  to  tbe  lords  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  in  England,  and  not  to  tbis  house,  nor  according  to  its  votes,  or 
even  in  conformity  to  the  laws  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature ;  and  that  the 
accounts  and  statements  laid  before  this  bouse  from  time  to  time  have  never  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  regular  system  of  balanced  accounts,  but  have  been  drawn  up, 
one  after  another,  with  such  alterations  and  irregularities  as  it  pleased  the  admi- 
nistration of  tbe  day  to  introduce  into  tbem',  from  the  accounts  kept  with  the  lords 
of  the  treasury,  in  which  the  whole  public  money  received  was  included,  as  well 
as  all  tbe  items  of  expenditure,  whether  aulborized  or  onauthorized  by  the  provincial 
legislature. 

69.  Resolved,  That  the  pretensions  and  abuses  afbresaid  bave  taken  away  firom 
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this  bouse  even  ibe  shadow  of  control  over  the  public  revenue  of  the  province,  and 
have  rendered  it  impossible  for  it  to  ascertain  at  any  time  the  amount  of  revenue 
collected,  the  disposable  amount  of  the  same,  and  the  sums  required  for  Ihe  public 
fervice ;  and  that  the  house  having  during  many  years  passed  bills,  of  which  the 
models  are  to  be  found  in  the  statute-book  of  Great  Britain,  to  establish  a  regular 
system  of  accountability  and  responsibility  in  the  department  connected  with  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue ;  these  bills  have  failed  in  the  legislative 
council. 

70.  Resolved,  That  since  the  last  session  of  the  provincial  parliament,  the 
governor-in- chief  of  this  province,  and  the  members  of  bis  executive  government, 
relying  on  the  pretensions  above-mentioned,  have,  without  any  lawful  authority, 
paid  large  sums  out  of  the  public  revenue,  subject  to  the  control  of  this  house ;  and 
that  the  said  sums  were  divided  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  even  in  contra- 
diction to  the  voles  of  this  house,  as  incorporated  in  the  supply  bill  passed  by  it 
during  the  last  session,  and  rejected  by  the  legislative  council. 

71.  Resolved,  that  this  house  will  hold  responsible  for  all  monies  which  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be  paid,  otherwise  than  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  or  upon  an  address  of  this  house,  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  the 
province,  all  those  who  may  have  authorized  such  payments,  or  participated  therein, 
until  the  said  sums  shall  have  been  reimbursed,  or  a  bill  or  bills  of  indemnity  freely 
passed  by  this  house  shall  have  become  law. 

72.  Resolved,  That  the  course  adopted  by  this  honse  in  the  supply  bill,  passed 
during  the  last  session,  of  attaching  certain  conditions  to  certain  votes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  incompatible  offices  in  the  same  persons, 
and  of  obtaining  the  redress  of  certain  abuses  and  grievances,  is  wise  and  constitu- 
tional, and  has  frequently  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  under  analogous 
circumstances :  and  that  if  the  Commons  of  England  do  not  now  so  frequently  recur 
to  it,  it  is  because  they  have  happily  obtained  the  entire  control  of  the  revenue 
of  the  nation,  and  because  respect  shewn  to  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
redress  of  grievances  and  abuses,  by  the  other  constituted  authorities,  has  regulated 
the  working  of  the  constitution  in  a  manner  equally  adapted  to  give  stability  to  his 
Majesty's  government,  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people. 

73.  Resolved,  That  it  was  anciently  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
withhold  supplies  until  grievances  were  redressed ;  and  that  in  following  this  course 
in  the  present  conjuncture,  we  are  warranted  in  our  proceeding,  as  well  by  the 
most  approved  precedents,  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  itself. 

74.  Resolved,  That  if  hereafter,  when  the  redress  of  all  grievances  and  abases 
shall  have  been  effected,  this  house  shall  deem  it  fit  and  expedient  to  grant  supplies, 
it  ought  not  to  do  so  otherwise  than  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  Its  fifth  and  sixth 
resolutions  of  the  16th  March  1883,  and  by  appropriating  by  Its  votes  In  an  espe* 
clal  manner,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  in  the  said  resolutions, 
the  full  amount  of  those  heads  of  revenue,  to  the  right  of  appropriating  which 
claims  have  been  set  up  by  the  executive  government. 

75.  Resolved,  That  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  being  about 
600,000,  those  of  French  origin  are  about  525,000,  and  those  of  British  or  other 
origin  75,000  ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  civil  government  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada for  the  year  1882,  according  to  the  yearly  returns  made  by  the  provincial 
administration,  for  the  Information  of  the  British  pariiament,  contained  the  names 
of  157  officers  and  others  receiving  salaries,  who  are  apparently  of  British  or  foreign 
origin,  and  the  names  of  47  who  are  apparently  natives  of  the  country,  of  French 
origin :  that  this  statement  does  not  exhibit  the  whole  disproportion  whldi  exists 
in  the  distribution  of  the  public  money  and  power,  the  latter  class  being  for  the 
most  part  appointed  to  the  inferior  and  less  lucrative  offices,  and  most  fteqaentty 
only  obtaining  even  these  by  becoming  the  dependants  of  those  who  hold  the  higher 
and  more  lucrative  offices ;  that  the  accumulation  of  many  of  the  best  paid  and  most 
influential,  and  at  the  same  time  incompatible  offices,  in  the  ume  person,  which 
is  forbidden  by  the  laws  and  by  sound  policy,  exists  especially  for  the  benefit  ef  the 
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fonner  class ;  and  that  two-thtrds  of  the  persoos  included  in  the  last  commission 
of  the  peace  issued  in  the  province  are  apparently  of  British  or  foreign  origin,  and 
one-third  only  of  French  origio. 

76.  Resolved,  That  this  partial  and  abusive  practice  of  bestowing  the  great 
majority  of  official  places  in  the  province  on  those  only  who  are  least  connected  with 
its  permanent  interests,  and  with  the  mass  of  its  inhabitants,  had  been  most  espe- 
cially remarkable  in  the  judicial  department,  the  judges  for  the  three  great  districts 
having,  with  the  exception  of  one  only  in  each,  been  systematically  chosen  from  that 
dass  of  persons,  who,  being  bom  out  of  the  country,  are  the  least  versed  in  its  laws, 
and  in  the  language  and  usages  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants;  that  the  result  of 
their  intermeddling  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  of  their  connexion  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Colonial  administration,  and  of  their  prejudic4  in  favour  of  institutions 
foreign  to  and  at  variance  with  those  of  the  country,  is  that  the  majority  of  the  said 
judges  have  introduced  great  irregularity  into  the  general  system  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, by  neglecting  to  ground  their  decisions  on  its  recognised  principles  ;  and  that 
the  claim  laid  by  the  said  judges  to  the  power  ^of  regulating  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings  in  a  manner  .contrary  to  the  laws,  and  without  the  interference  of  the 
legislature,  has  frequently  fteen  extended  to  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  law  and 
of  practice;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  same  system,  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  is  partial  and  uncertain,  and  such  as  to  afford  but  little  protection  to 
the  subject,  and  has  failed  to  inspire  that  confidence  which  ought  to  he  its  insepa- 
rable companion. 

77.  Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the  members  of 
the  provincial  administrations,  and  of  their  antipathy  to  the  country,  some  of  the 
Mid  Judges  have,  in  violation  of  the  laws,  attempted  to  abolish  the  use  in  the  courts 
of  law  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  free  action  of  the  laws,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  usages 
guaranteed  to  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  the  law  of  nations  and  by  the 
statutes  of  the  British  Parliament. 

78.  Resolved,  That  some  of  the  said  judges,  through  partiality  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  in  violation  of  the  criminal  law  of  England  as  established  in  this 
country,  of  their  duty,  and  their  oath,  have  connived  with  divers  law  oflScers  of  the 
crown,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  provincial  administration,  to  allow  the  latter  to 
engross  and  monopolize  all  criminal  prosecutions  of  what  nature  soever,  without 
allowing  the  private  prosecutor  to  intervene  or  be  heard,  or  any  advocate  to  express 
his  opinion  amicus  euriw^  when  the  Crown  officers  opposed  it ;  that  in  consequence 
of  this,  numerous  prosecutions  of  a  political  nature  have  been  brought  inlo  the 
conrti  of  law  by  the  Crown  officers  against  those  whose  opinions  were  unfavourable 
to  the  administration  for  the  thne  being ;  while  it  was  impossible  for  the  very  nu- 
merous class  of  his  Majesty*s  subjects  to  which  the  latter  belonged  to  commence 
with  the  slightest  confidence  any  prosecution  against  those  who,  being  protected 
by  the  administration^  and  having  countenanced  its  acts  of  violence,  had  been 
guilty  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors ;  that  the  tribunal  aforesaid  have,  as  far  as  the 
persons  composing  them  are  concerned,  undergone  no  modification  whatever,  and 
inspire  the  same  fears  for  the  future. 

79.  Resolved,  That  this  house,  as  representing. the  people  of  this  province, 
possesses  of  right,  and  has  exercised  within  this  province  when  occasion  has  re- 
quired it,  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  claimed  and  possessed  by  the 
Commons  house  of  Parliament  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

80.  Resolved,  That  it  is  one  of  the  undoubted  privileges  of  this  house  to  send 
for  all  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  to  command  the  attendance  of  all  persons, 
civil  or  military,  resident  within  the  province,  as  witnesses  in  all  investigations 
which  this  house  may  deem  it  expedient  to  institute ;  and  to  require  such  witnesses 
to  produce  all  papers  and  records  in  their  keeping,  whenever  it  shall  deem  it  con- 
ducive to  the  public  good  to  do  so. 

81.  Resolved,  That  as  at  the  grand  inquest  of  the  province,  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  honse  to  inquire  concerning  all  grievances,  and  all  circumstances  which  may 
endanger  (he  general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  or  be  of  a 
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nature  to  excite  alarm  in  them  with  regard  to  their  lives,  their  liberty,  md  their 
properly,  to  the  eod  that  such  representation!  may  be  made  to  our  moet 
gracious  Sovereign,  or  such  legislative  measures  introduced,  as  may  lead  to  the 
redress  of  such  grievances,  or  tend  to  allay  such  alarm ;  and  that  far  from  ha? ing  a 
right  to  impede  the  eiercise  of  these  rights  and  privileges,  the  governor- in-chief  Is 
deputed  by  .his  Sovereign,  is  invested  with  great  powers,  and  receives  a  large  salary, 
as  much  for  defending  the  rights  of  the  subject  and  facilitating  the  eiercise  of  the 
privileges  of  this  house  and  of  all  constituted  bodies,  as  for  maintaining  the  praro- 
gatives  of  the  crown. 

82.  Resolved,  Tbat  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  a  graat 
number  of  petitions  relating  lo  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  connected  with  the 
public  welfare,  have  been  presented  lolbis  house,  and  many  messages  and  important 
communications  received  by  it,  both  from  his  Ma]e«ty*s  government  in  England  and 
from  his  Majesty's  provincial  government;  that  many  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  this  house,  and  many  important  inquiries  ordered  by  it,  in  several  of  which  the 
governor- in -chief  is  personally  and  deeply  implicated;  that  the  said  petitions  from 
our  constituents,  tbe  people  of  all  parts  of  this  province;  the  said  communications 
from  his  Majesty's  government  in  England  and  from4he  provincial  government; 
the  said  bills  already  introduced  or  in  preparation ;  tbe  said  inquiries  commenced 
and  intended  to  be  diligently  prosecuted,  may  and  must  necessitate  the  presence  of 
numerous  witnesses,  the  production  of  numerous  papers,  the  employment  of 
numerous  clerks,  messengers,  and  assistants,  and  much  printing,  and  lead  to  in- 
evitable and  daily  disbursements,  forming  the  contingent  expenses  of  this  boose. 

88.  Resolved,  That  from  the  year  1792  to  the  present,  advances  had  constantly 
been  made  to  meet  these  expenses,  on  addresses  similar  to  that  presented  this 
year  by  this  house  U>  the  governor -in -chief,  according  to  the  practice  adopted  by 
the  House  or  Commons ;  that  an  address  of  this  kind  is  the  most  solemn  vote  of 
credit  which  this  house  can  pass,  and  tbat  almost  the  whole  amount  of  the  sum 
exceeding  277,000/.  has  been  advanced  on  such  votes  by  the  predecessors  of  his 
excellency  the  governor->in-chief,  and  by  himself  (as  he  acknowledges  by  his  message 
on  the  18lh  January  1834),  without  any  risk  having  ever  been  incurred  by  any 
other  governor  on  account  of  any  such  advance,  although  several  of  them  have  had 
differences,  attended .  by  violence  and  injustice  on  their  part,  with  tbe  boose  of 
assembly,  and  without  their  apprehending  that  the  then  next  parliament  would  not 
be  disposed  to  make  good  the  engagements  of  the  house  of  assembly  for  the  time 
being;  and  that  this  refusal  of  the  governor -ln*chief,  in  the  present  instance,  es- 
sentially impedes  the  dispatch  of  the  business  for  which  the  parliament  was  called 
together,  is  derogatory  to  the  rights  and  honour  of  this  house,  and  forms  another 
grievance,  for  which  the  present  administration  of  this  province  is  responsible. 

84.  Resolved,  That  besides  the  grievances  and  abuses  before-mentioned,  there 
exist  in  this  province  a  great  number  of  others  (a  part  of  which  existed  before  the 
commenoement  of  the  present  administration,  which  bas  maintained  them,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  portion  of  them),  with  regard  to  which  this  house  reserves  to  Itself 
the  right  of  complaining  and  demanding  reparation,  and  the  number  of  which  is 
too  great  to  allow  of  their  being  enumerated  here  :  that  this  house  points  out  as 
among  that  number. 

Istly.  The  vicious  composition  and  the  irresponsibility  of  tbe  executive  cooncll, 
the  members  of  which  are  at  tbe  same  lime  Judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
secresy  with  which  not  only  the  functions,  but  even  the  names  of  the  members  ef 
that  body  have  been  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  this  bouse,  when  inquiries  have 
been  instituted  by  it  on  tbe  subject. 

2dly.  The  exorbitant  fees  illegally  exacted  in  certain  of  tbe  public  offices,  and 
in  others  connected  with  the  jodiclal  department,  under  regulations  made  by  the 
executive  council,  by  tbe  Judges,  and  by  other  functionaries  usurping  the  powers  of 
the  legislature. 

Sdly.  The  practice  of  illegally  calling  upon  the  judges  to  give  their  opinions 
secretly  on  questions  which  may  be  aflerwards  publicly  and  contradictorily  argned 
before  them ;  and  the  opinions  themselves  so  given  by  the  said  Jodgas,  as  V>*itlcal 
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ptfUiaM»  in  oppoilUoD  to  the  ltw»,  bat  in  faronr  of  the  admlnfitratlon  for  the  time 
being. 

4tblT.  The  cnmuUtion  of  public  pieces  end  offices  in  the  same  persons,  end 
the  eflbrls  made  by  a  number  of  families  connected  with  the  adminiBiratlon  to  per- 
petuate this  state  ofthiogs  for  their  own  advanlage,  and  for  the  sake  of  domineering 
for  ever,  with  interested  views  and  in  the  spirit  of  party,  over  the  people  and  their 
representatives. 

Sthlf .  The  intermeddling  of  members  of  the  legislative  councils  in  the  elections 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  iofluencing  and  controlling 
them  by  force,  and  the  lelection  frequently  made  of  returning  officers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  same  partial  and  corrupt  eods ;  the  interference  of  the  present 
governor -in-chief  himself  in  the  said  elections;  his  approval  of  the  intermeddling 
of  the  said  legislative  councillors  in  the  said  elections ;  the  partiality  with  which 
he  intervened  in  the  judicial  proceedhigs  connected  with  the  said  elections,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  said  proceeding  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  military 
power,  and  contrary  to  the  independence  of  the  judicial  power;  and  the  applause 
which,  as  commander  of  the  forces,  he  bestowed  upon  the  sanguinary  eiecution  of 
the  citizens  by  the  soldiery. 

6lhly.  The  inter rerence  of  the  armed  military  force  at  such  elections,  through 
which  three  peaceable  citizens,  whose  ezertions  were  necessary  to  the  support  of 
their  families,  and  who  were  strangers  to  the  agitation  of  the  election,  were  shot 
dead  in  the  streets ;  the  applause  bestowed  by  the  govemor-in-chief  and  commander 
of  the  forces  on  the  authors  of  this  sanguinary  military  execution  (who  had  not  been 
acquitted  by  a  petty  jury),  for  the  firmness  and  discipline  displayed  by  them  on  that 
occasion. 

7lhly.  The  various  faulty  and  partial  systems  which  have  been  followed  ever 
since  the  passing  of  the  constitutional  act,  with  regard  to  tbe  management  of  the  waste 
lands  in  this  province,  and  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country  to  settle  on  the  said  lands ;  the  fraudulent  and  illegal 
manner  in  which,  contrary  to  his  Majesty's  instructions,  governors,  legislative  and 
eiecutive  councillors,  judges,  and  subordinate  officers  have  appropriated  to  them- 
selves large  tracts  of  the  said  lands ;  the  monopoly  of  an  extensive  portion  of  tbe 
said  lands  in  tbe  hands  of  speculators  residing  in  England,  with  which  the  province 
is  now  threatened  ;  and  the  alarm  generally  felt  therein  with  regard  to  the  alleged 
participation  of  his  Majesty's  government  in  this  scheme,  without  its  having  deigned 
to  re-assure  his  faithful  subjecU  on  this  head,  or  to  reply  to  the  humble  address  to 
his  Majesty  adopted  by  this  house  during  the  last  session. 

Sthly.  The  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the  government  without  the  authority 
of  the  iegiskture,  and  the  disproportion  of  tbe  salaries  paid  to  public  functionaries 
to  the  services  performed  by  them,  to  the  rent  of  real  properly,  and  to  the  ordinary 
income  commanded  by  the  exertions  of  persons  possessing  talent,  industry,  and 
economy,  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  of  the  said  functionaries. 

Qthly.  The  want  of  all  recourse  in  the  courU  of  law  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  just  and  legal  claims  on  the  government. 

lOthly.  Tbe  too  frequent  reservation  of  bills  for  the  signification  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  consider  such  biiU,  a 
great  number  of  which  have  never  been  sent  back  to  tbe  province,  and  some  of 
which  have  even  been  returned  so  late  that  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  sanction  given  to  them;  acircumsUnce  which  has  introduced  irre- 
gularity and  uncerUinty  into  the  legislation  of  the  province,  and  is  felt  by  this 
house  as  an  impediment  to  the  re-introduction  of  the  bills  reserved  during  the  then 
preceding  sessions. 

llthly.  The  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  give  any  answer  to 
certain  addresses  transmitled  by  this  house  on  imporUnt  subjects;  the  practice  fol- 
lowed by  the  administration  of  communicating  in  an  incomplete  manner,  and  by 
extracU,  and  frequently  without  giving  their  dales,  the  despatches  received  from 
time  to  time  on  subjecU  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  this  house;  and  the 
too  frequent  references  to  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  England,  on 
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thepait  of  the  proYlQclal  admiDlstratlon,  upon  poinU  which  it  is  in  their  power 
and  within  their  province  to  decide. 

19thly.  The  uojiut  retention  of  the  college  at  Quebec,  which  forms  part  of 
the  estates  of  the  late  Order  of  Jesnils,  and  which  from  a  college  has  l>een  trans- 
formed into  a  barracic  for  soldiers;  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  same  estates,  by  the  proYlneial  eiecalive,  in  favour  of  a  member  of  the 
legislative  council,  since  those  estates  were  returned  to  the  legislature*  and  in 
opposition  to  the  prayer  of  this  house,  and  to  the  Icnown  wishes  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  obtain  lands  there  and  to  settle  on  them;  and  the 
refusal  of  the  said  eiecutive  to  communicate  the  said  lease,  and  other  information 
on  the  subjects,  to  this  house. 

ISthly.  The  obstacles  unjustly  opposed  by  the  executive,  friendly  to  abuses 
and  to  ignorance,  to  the  establishment  of  colleges  endowed  by  virtuous  and  disin- 
terested men,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  growing  desire  of  the  people  for  the 
careful  education  of  their  children.* 

14thly.  The  refusal  of  justice  with  regard  to  the  accusations  brought  by  this 
house,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  against  judges  for  flagrant  acts  of  malversation, 
and  for  ignorance  and  violation  of  the  law. 

15thly.  The  refusals  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  and  more  especially  of  the 
present  governor-in-chief,  to  communicate  to  this  bouse  the  information  asked  for 
by  it  from  time  to  time,  and  which  it  had  a  right  to  obtain,  on  a  great  number  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  public  business  of  the  province. 

Idthly.  The  refusal  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  reimburse  to  the  province 
the  amount  for  which  the  late  receiver-general  was  a  defauller,  and  its  neglect  to 
enforce  the  recourse  which  the  province  was  entitled  to  against  the  property  and 
person  of  the  late  receiver-general. 

85.  Resolved,  That  the  facts  mentioned  In  the  foregoing  resolutions,  demon- 
strate that  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  province  have  not,  at  any  period,  been 
administered  in  a  manner  more  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  this  province,  than  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  render  it  necessary  that  his  Eicellency  Matthew  Lord  Aylmer,  of 
Balrath,  the  present  governor-in-chief  of  this  province,  be  formally  accused  by 
this  house  of  having,  while  acting  as  governor,  in  contradiction  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament^  and  to  the  instructions  he  may  have  received,  and  against 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  house  and 
the  people  whom  it  represents,  so  recomposed  the  legislative  council  as  to  augment 
the  dissensions  which  rend  this  colony;  of  having  seriously  impeded  the  labours 
of  this  house,  acting  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  country;  of  having  disposed  of 
the  public  revenue  of  the  province,  against  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  and  in  violation  of  the  law  and  constitution;  of  having  maintained 
eiisting  abuses,  and  created  new  ones;  of  having  refused  to  sign  a  writ  for  the 
election  of  a  representative  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  had  happened  in  this  house, 
and  to  complete  the  number  of  representatives  established  by  law  for  this  pro- 
vince; and  that  this  house  eipccts  from  the  honour,  patriotism,  and  justice  of  the 
reformed  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  Commons  of  the  said  par- 
liament will  bring  impeachments,  and  will  support  such  impeachments  before  the 
House  of  Lords  against  the  said  Matthew  Lord  Aylmer,  for  his  illegal,  unjust,  and 
unconstitutional  administration  of  the  government  of  this  province ;  and  agaiost 

*  To  illostrate  the  maligDant  apirit  inherent  in  the  party  there  only  needed  thit  nccan- 
tion.  Mr.  M*Gill,  a  resDectable  residf  nt,  on  his  demise  some  years  hto,  left  /I0,000, 
wherewith  to  endow  a  college  for  the  purpose  of  education,  to  be  caliea  after  him.  The 
heir-at-law  and  ezecator,  one  of  the  cliaoe,  refnsed  to  part  with  the  funds,  and  disputed 
the  will.  After  being  worsted  in  the  Colonial  conrts,  it  was  carried  by  appeal  to  Loodoo, 
and  ultimately  the  decision  of  the  conrts  in  Canada  confirmed,  by  which  the  beqnest.  with 
interest,  now  amounting  to  more  than  £21,000,  is  ordered  to  be  applied  according  to  the 
testator's  will.  We  shall  merely  state  that  Viger  prosecuted  the  suit— that  Papineau  ad- 
vised the  defence — and  that  Des  liivieres,  the  executor,  sincQ  the  canae  has  been  decided 
against  him,  is  bankrupt.  The  crime  of  the  will  we  suppose,  was,  that  it  did  not  restrict 
the  naes  of  the  college  to  the  French  party.-^ee  Canada  Qmition. 
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saeh  of  ibe  wicked  and  perverse  advisers  who  have  misled  him,  as  this  boase  may 
hereafter  accuse,  if  ibere  be  do  means  of  obtaining  justice  against  tbem  in  the  pro- 
vince, or  at  the  bands  of  his  Majesty's  eiecntive  government  in  England. 

86.*  Resolved,  That  this  bouse  hopes  and  believes  that  the  independent  mem- 
bers of  both  bouses  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  disposed,  both 
from  inclination  and  a  sense  of  duly,  to  support  the  accusations  brought  by  this 
house;  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  which  have  been 
so  frequently  and  violently  attacked,  more  especially  by  the  present  administra- 
tion; and  so  to  act,  that  the  people  of  this  province  may  not  be  forced  by  oppression 
to  regret  their  dependance  on  the  British  empire,  and  to  seelc  elsewhere  a  remedy 
for  their  affliction. 

87.  Resolved,  That  this  house  learned,  with  gratitude,  that  Daniel  O'Connell, 
Esq.  had  given  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July  last,  that  daring  the 
present  session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he  would  call  its  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  reforming  the  legislative  and  executive  councils  In  the  two  Canadas;  and 
that  the  interest  thus  shown  for  our  own  fate  by  him  whom  the  gratitude  and  bless- 
ings of  his  countrymen  have,  with  the  applause  of  the  whole  civilized  worlds  pro- 
claimed great  and  liberator,  and  of  whom  our  fellow-countrymen  entertain  corre- 
sponding sentimenU,  keeps  alive  in  us  the  hope  that,  through  the  goodness  of  oar 
cause  and  the  services  of  such  a  friend,  the  British  Parliament  will  not  permit  a 
minister,  deceived  by  the  interested  representations  of  the  provincial  administra- 
tion and  Its  creatures  and  tools,  to  exert  (as  there  Is  reason  from  bis  despatches  to 
apprehend  that  he  may  attempt  to  do)  the  highest  degree  of  oppression  In  favour 
of  a  system  which.  In  better  times,  he  characterized  as  faulty,  and  against  sub- 
jects of  his  Majesty  who  are  apparently  only  known  to  him  by  the  great  patience 
with  which  they  have  waited  in  vain  for  promised  reforms. 

88.  Resolved,  That  this  house  has  the  same  confldence  In  Joseph  Hume,  Esq., 
and  feels  the  same  gratitude  for  the  anxiety  which  he  has  repeatedly  shown  for  the 
good  government  of  these  colonies,  and  the  amelioration  of  their  laws  and  consti- 
tutions, and  calls  upon  the  said  Daniel  0*Connell  and  Joseph  Hume,  Esqrs,. 
whose  constant  devotedness  was,  even  under  aTory'mlnistry,  and  before  there- 
form  parliament,  partially  successful  in  the  emancipation  of  Ireland,  from  the 
same  bondage  and  the  same  political  inferiority  with  which  the  communications 
received  from  the  colonial  secretary  during  the  present  session  menace  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada,  to  use  their  efforts  that  the  law;  and  constitution  of  this  pro- 
vince may  be  amended  in  the  manner  demanded  by  the  people  thereof;  that  the 
abuses  and  grievances  of  which  ibe  latter  have  to  complain  may  be  fhlly  and  entirely 
redressed;  and  that  the  laws  and  constitution  may  be  hereafter  administered  in  a 
manner  consonant  with  justice,  with  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  with  the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  of  this  house  by  which  they  are  represented. 

89.  Resolved,  That  this  bouse  invites  the  members  of  the  minority  of  (he  le- 
gislative council  who  partake  the  opinions  of  the  people,  the  present  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  until  the  next  general  election,  and  afterwards  all  the 
members  then  elected,  and  such  other  persons  as  they  may  associate  with  tbem,  to 
form  one  committee  or  two  committees  of  correspondence,  to  sit  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  at  such  place  as  they  shall  think 
proper;  the  said  committees  to  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  several 
local  committees,  which  may  be  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  and  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Hon.  Denis  Benjamin  Viger,  ihe  agent  of 
this  province  in  England,  with  the  said  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Joseph  Hume, 
Esqrs.,  and  with  such  other  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and.  such  other  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  claims  of 
the  people  of  this  province  and  of  this  house;  of  furnishing  such  information,  do- 
cuments, and  opinions  as  they  may  think  adapted  to  make  known  the  stale, 
wishes,  and  wants  of  the  province  :  the  said  committees  also  to  correspond  with 
such  persons  as  they  shall  think  proper  in  the  other  British  colonies,  which  are 
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all  interested*  thet  the  mott  populoas  of  their  sister  colonies  do  not  sink  under 
ibe  violent  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  abases  and  evils  which  result  as  well  from 
the  vices  of  its  constitation  as  from  the  combined  malversation  of  (be  adminis- 
trative, legislative,  and  Judicial  departments,  out  of  which  have  sprang  insolt  and 
oppression  for  the  people,  and  by  necessary  consequence,  hatred  and  contempt,  on 
their  part,  for  the  provincial  government. 

90.  Resolved,  That  the  Honourable  Denis  Benjamin  Viger  be  requested  to 
remain  at  the  seat  of  bis  Majesty's  government,  at  least  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  continue  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Ibe 
province  with  the  same  seal  and  the  same  devotedness  as  heretofore,  without  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  discouraged  by  mere  formal  objections  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  country. 

91.  Resolved,  That  the  fair  and  reasonable  eipenses  of  the  said  two  committees 
of  correspondence,  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  entrusted 
to  them  by  this  house,  are  a  debt  which  it  contracts  towards  them;  and  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  are  bound  in  honour  to  use  all  constitutional  means 
to  reimburse  such  expenses  to  the  said  committee,  or  to  such  person  as  may  ad- 
vance money  to  them  for  the  purposes  above-mentioned. 

99.  Resolved,  That  the  message  from  his  excellency  the  governor- in -chief, 
received  on  the  18lh  of  January  last,  and  relating  to  the  writ  of  election  for  the 
county  of  Montreal,  with  the  extract  from  a  despatch  which  accompanied  it,  the 
message  from  the  same,  received  the  same  day,  and  relating  to  the  supply  bill, 
and  the  message  from  the  same,  received  on  the  14lh  January  last,  with  the 
extract  from  the  despatch  which  accompanied  it,  be  expunged  from  the  Journals 
of  this  house.  i 

These  resolutions,  and  the  memorial  accompanying  them,  were 
referred  to  a  committee  composed,  like  the  last,  chiefly  of  liberal 
members,  and  containing  several  persons  whose  opinions  were  well 
known  to  be  favourable  to  their  cause.  The  Canadian  delegate,  Mr. 
Morin,*  was  heard  at  great  length,  and  I  mast  refer  you  to  the  tes- 
timony given  by  him  as  a  proof  how  all  the  vague  assertions  contained 
in  their  petition  and  resolutions  vanished,  when  they  were  lubjected 
to  a  critical  and  close  examination.  There  are  few  instances  on 
record  in  which  a  witness  was  so  skilfully  examined,  or  where  a  clever 
man,  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  was  brought  to  refute  himself  so  com- 
pletely as  he  has  done.  After  a  patient  hearing  of  all  he  could  say,  the 
committee  reported  (June  1834)  as  follows:— 

*'  That  the  most  earnest  anxiety  had  existed,  on  the  part  of  the  home  govern- 
ment, to  carry  into  effect  the  suggesllons  of  the  committee  of  1928;  and  that  the 
endeavours  of  the  government  to  that  end  had  been  unremiUing,  and  guided  by 
the  desire,  in  all  cases,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  colony;  and  that  in  several 
important  parliculars  their  endeavours  had  been  completely  soceessfol;  that  io 
others,  however,  they  bad  not  been  attended  with  tbat  success  wblcb  might  have 
been  anticipated,  heats  and  animosities  and  differences  having  arisen  ;  that  It 
appeared  to  the  committee  some  mutual  misconception  had  prevailed ;  and  that 
they  believed  they  should  best  discharge  their  duly  by  withholding  any  farther 
opinion  on  the  points  in  dispute;  and  were  persuaded  tbe  practical  measures  for 
the  future  administration  of  Lower  Canada  might  best  be  left  to  the  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  government  responsible  for  ibeir  adoption  and  execution.' 

*  See  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee,  and  pablished  by  order  of  Parliament 
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Shortly  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  goTernment, 
since  the  year  1828  to  the  present  period,  were  detailed  in  a  very  able 
and  lucid  statement  of  my  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  which  he  claims  for 
himself  and  colleagues  the  credit  of  a  full  and  faithful  compliance 
with  the  recommendations  of  (he  Canada  committee,  as  far  as  the 
powers  of  the  executive  permitted  them  do  so.  I  have,  therefore, 
abstained  from  entering  into  the  particulars  myself,  and  prefer  giv- 
ing this  narrative  to  compiling  one  of  my  own.  It  is  not  only  infi- 
nitely better  done  than  I  could  hope  to  do  it,  but  it  is  desirable,  in 
such  cases,  to  draw  one's  information  from  the  most  authentic  sources.' 
I  am  neither  the  advocate  nor  the  panegyrist  of  any  of  these  admi- 
nistrations— what  my  opinion  of  their  policy  may  be  is  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  but  even  if  it  were  much  more  favourable  than  it  happens 
to  be^  I  should  refrain  from  expressing  it,  for  I  have  yet  to  learn 
how  a  poor  man  can  eulogise  the  character  of  those  who  are  in 
power,  and  yet  sustain  the  reputation  of  his  own  sincerity.  With  the 
wisdom  of  their  measures  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  present;  my  ob- 
ject is  to  show  there  has  been  no  oppression,  and  that,  whatever 
imputation  these  proceedings  deserve,  they  are  at  least  exempted  from 
that  of  unkindness.  I  must  therefore  request  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  following  document : — 

In  Ihe  fbllovlDg  pages  Lord  Aberdeen  will  attempt  to  shew  that  there^vas  safB- 
cient  reaion  to  anticipate  the  entire  conciliation  of  Lower  Canada  from  the  ac- 
Gonipiishinenl  of  the  resoluUons  of  the  Canada  committee,  and  that,  lo  the  utmost 
of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  those  resolutions  were,  in  fact,  carried  inlo  eiecution. 

The  appointment  of  the  Canada  eommitieeof  1828  was^  on  every  account,  an 
important  proceeding.  The  redress  of  grievances  had  been  demanded,  not  by  an 
isolated  party,  but  by  both  of  those  great  bodies  which  divide  between  them  the 
wealth  and  political  authority  of  the  province.  With  views  essentially  dissimi- 
lar, or  rather  hostile,  Ibey  had  concarred  in  an  appeal  lo  Ihe  metropolitan  go- 
vemraent. 

By  each  body  of  petitioners  were  deputed  agents  authorized  to  interpret  their 
wishes,  and  to  enforce  their  claims.  The  commiUee  itself  was  certainly  not  com- 
iN>sed  of  gentlemen  unfavourable  to  the  views  of  the  great  numerical  majority  of 
the  house  of  assembly.  They  prosecuted  the  enquiry  with  great  diligence  and 
leal.  They  examined  the  agents  of  both  parties,  and  every  other  person  capable 
of  throwing  light  on  the  subject  referred  to  them.  None  of  the  questions  brought 
nnder  their  notice,  either  by  the  petitioners  or  by  the  witnesses,  was  uneiplored; 
and,  in  the  result,  a  report  was  made,  in  which,  with  an  eiplanation  of  every 
known  or  supposed  grievance,  were  combined  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
executive  government  in  applying  the  appropriate  remedies. 

The  house  of  assembly  in  Lower  Canada,  in  their  answer  to  the  address  with 
which  the  administrator  of  the  government  opened  the  session  of  the  provincial 
parilament  in  their  winter  of  1898,  characterized  this  report  in  terms  which  may 
be  transcribed  m  expressing,  on  the  bigbest  local  aothoriiy,  the  claims  of  that  do-- 
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cament  to'  respect,  as  affordiDg  a  gaide  at  once  to  the  Canadian  aitembly,  and  to 
the  ministers  or  the  crown,  of  the  rights  to  be  asserted  by  the  one,  and  conceded 
by  the  other.  *  The  charges  and  weil-founded  complaints,'  observed  the  house, 
<  of  the  Canadians  before  that  august  senate,  vere  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  indicated  bj  the  colonial  minister,  that  committee  exhibiting  a 
striking  combination  of  taient  and  patriotbm,  uniting  a  general  Itnowledge  of  pulH 
lie  and  constitutional  law  to  a  particular  aquaintance  with  the  state  of  both  the 
Canadas,  formally  applauded  almost  all  the  reforms  which  the  Canadian  people  and 
their  representaiives  demanded  and  still  demand.  After  a  solemn  investigation, 
after  deep  and  prolonged  deliberation,  the  committee  made  a  report,  an  impe- 
rishable monument  of  their  justice  and  profound  wisdom,  an  authentic  testimo- 
nial of  the  reality  of  our  grievances,  and  of  the  Justice  of  our  complaints,  faithfully 
interpreting  our  wishes  and  our  wants.  Through  this  report,  so  honourable  to  its 
authors,  his  Majesty's  government  has  become  letter  than  ever  acquainted  with  the 
true  situation  of  this  province,  and  can  better  than  ever  remedy  existing  grievances  and 
obviate  difficulties  for  the  future.'  Language  more  comprehensive  or  emphatic 
could  not  have  been  found,  in  which  to  record  the  acceptance  by  the  house  of  u- 
^embly,  of  the  report  of  1828,  as  the  basis  on  which  they  were  content  to  proceed 
for  the  adjustment  of  all  differences.  The  questions  in  debate  became  thence- 
forth, by  the  common  consent  of  both  parlies,  reducible  to  the  simple  enquiry 
whether  the  British  government  had,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  lawful  authority, 
faithfully  carried  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1828  into  execution. 

On  a  review  of  all  the  subsequent  correspondence.  Lord  Aberdeen  finds  him- 
self entitled  to  state  that,  in  conformity  with  the  express  injunctions,  and  the  pa- 
ternal wishes  of  the  King,  his  Majesty's  confidential  advisers  have  carried  into 
complete  effect  every  suggestion  offered  for  their  guidance  by  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons. 

It  is  necessary  to  verify  this  statement  by  a  careful  and  minnte  comparison  be- 
tween the  advice  received,  and  the  measures  adopted.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of 
error,  the  successive  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1888  shall  be  trans- 
cribed at  length,  with  no  other  deviation  than  that  of  changing  the  order  in  which 
the  topics  are  successively  arranged  in  their  report,  an  order  dictated  by  considera- 
tions of  an  accidental  and  temporary  nature,  but  otherwise  inconvenient,  as  post- 
poning many  of  the  weightier  topics  to  some  of  comparatively  light  importance. 

First,  then,  the  report  of  18i8  contains  the  following  advice  of  the  Canada 
committee  on  the  subject  of  finance—'  Although,  from  the  opinion  given  by  the 
law  officers  o(  the  crown,  your  committee  must  conclude  that  the  legal  right  of 
appropriating  the  revenues  arising  from  the  act  of  1774  is  vested  in  the  crown, 
they  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  real  interests  of  the  provinces  would  be  best  pro- 
moted by  placing  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  whole  public  revenne  under 
the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  house  of  assembly.*  *  If  the  officers 
above  enumerated  are  placed  on  the  footing  recommended,'  (that  is,  in  a  state 
of  pecuniary  independence  on  the  assembly)  '  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
all  the  revenues  of  the  province,  except  the  territorial  and  hereditary  revenues, 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  legislative  assembly.' 

The  strict  legal  right  of  the  crown  to  appropriate  the  precedes  of  the  sta- 
tute 14  G.  111.,  c.  88,  being  thus  directly  maintained,  the  renunciation  of  that 
right  was  recommended,  on  condition  that  *  the  governor,  the  members  of  the 
executive  council,  and  the  judges,  should  be  made  independent  of  the  annual 
votes  of  the  house  of  assembly  for  their  respective  salaries.'  What  then  has  been 
the  result  ?  His  Majesty  has  renounced  these  his  acknowledged  legal  rights,  but  has 
not  stipulated  for  the  performance,  on  the  part  of  the  assembly,  of  the  condition 
thus  imposed  upon  them,  and,  to  the  present  moment,  that  condition  remains 
unfulfilled.  By  the  British  sUtute  1  and  2  W.  IV.,  c.  73,  which  was  inlrodoeed 
into  parliament  by  his  Majesty's  then  confidential  advisers,  the  appropriation  of 
the  revenues  of  the  14  O.  111.,  is  transferred  to  the  assembly  absolutely,  and 
without  either  that  qualification  which  the  committee  proposed,  or  any  other. 
Here,  then,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  advice  has  been  followed,  not  only 
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with  implicit  deference,  but  Id  a  spirit  of  concession  which  thej  did  not  eonteni 
plate. 

Secondly.  On  the  subject  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, the  opinion  of  the  committee  waseipressed  in  the  following  terms  r — '  Your 
committee  are  now  desirous  of  advertiug  to  the  representative  system  of  Lower 
Canada,  with  respect  to  which,  all  parties  seem  to  agree  that  some  change  should 
take  place.'  Aner  detailing  the  various  causes  which  had  led  to  an  inequality 
in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  in  favour  of  the  French  inhabi- 
tants of  the  seigniories,  and  therefore  to  the  prejudice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
lish origin  In  the  township^,  the  committee  passed  from  the  subject  with  the 
following  general  remark.  ^  In  providiug  a  representative  system  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  country  which  Is  gradually  comprehending  within  its  limits  newly 
peopled  and  eitensive  districts,  great  imperfections  must  necessarily  arise  from  ' 
proceeding  in  the  first  instance  on  the  basis  of  population  only.  In  Upper  Ca- 
nada, a  representative  system  has  been  founded  on  the  compound  basis  of  territory 
and  population.  This  principle,  we  think,  might  be  advantageously  adopted  in 
Lower  Canada.* 

It  was  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  his  Majesty's  government,  that  the  legisla- 
tore  of  Lower  Canada  assumed  to  themselves  the  duty  of  giving  effect  to  this  part 
of  the  advice  of  the  committee.  That  report  had  laid  down  the  general  principle 
thai,  with  one  exception,  '  all  changes,  if  possible,  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
local  legislature  themselves;'  and  to  that  principle  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
adhered,  even  In  a  case  where  the  dominant  majority  of  the  assembly  had  an  in- 
terest directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  English  inhabitants,  for  whose 
special  relief  the  new  representation  bill  was  to  be  enacted.  Such  a  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  and  was  reserved  for  the  signification  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure. 
It  actually  received  the  royal  assent,  and  is,  at  this  day,  the  law  of  the  province. 

In  Ibis  case,  also,  the  concessions  made  to  the  Canadian  Inhabitants  of  French 
origin  were  far  greater  than  the  authors  of  the  report  of  1828  could  have  had  in 
contemplation.  The  Upper  Canadian  principle  of  combining  territory  and  po- 
pulation, as  the  basis  of  elective  franchise,  was  not  adopted  In  Lower  Canada : 
the  assembly  substituted  for  it  a  new  division  of  the  country,  of  which  the  effect 
has  been  to  Increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  disproportion  between  the  num- 
ber of  members  returned  by  the  English  and  those  representing  the  French  Cana- 
dian interest.  This  result  of  the  bill  was  distinctly  foreseen  by  the  official  advi- 
sers of  the  crown,  and  it  became  the  subject  of  grave  deliberation  whether  his 
majesty  should  t>e  advised  to  acquiesce  in  a  scheme  which  followed  the  advice  of 
the  Canada  committee,  so  far  Indeed  as  to  effect  a  material  change  in  the  repre- 
sentative body,  and  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  English  settlers  a  few  more  voices  in 
the  assembly,  but  not  so  far  as  to  secure  to  them  any  additional  weight  in  the  deli- 
berations of  that  house.  It  Is  not  within  the  object  of  this  minute  to  defend  or 
to  explain  the  motives  of  the  ultimate  decision  in  favour  of  the  bill.  For  the* 
present  purpose  It  Is  enough  to  say,  that  the  acceptance  of  it  gave  to  the  Cana- 
dians of  French  origin  far  more  than  the  report  of  1828  authorised  them  to  expect. 

Thirdly.  Inferior  only  in  importance  to  the  topics  already  noticed,  is  that  of  the 
independenceof  the  judges,  respecting  which  the  following  passage  may  be  extracted 
from  the  report  of  1828 :— *  On  the  other  hand,  your  committee,  while  recom- 
mending such  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  crown,'  (the  concession,  that  is,  of 
the  revenue),  *  are  strongly  Impressed  with  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  judges 
Independent  of  the  annual  votes  of  the  house  of  assembly  for  their  respective  sala- 
ries. Your  committee  are  ftilly  aware  of  the  objections  in  principle,  which  may  be 
fairly  raised  against  the  practice  of  voting  permanent  salaries  to  the  judges  who 
are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  but  being  convinced  that  it  would  be 
inexpedient  that  the  crown  should  6e  deprived  of  the  power  or  removal,  and  having 
well  considered  the  public  inconvenience  which  might  result  from  their  being  left 
in  dependence  on  the  annual  vote  of  the  assembly,  they  have  decided  to  make  the 
recommendation,  in  their  instance,  of  a  permanent  vote  of  salary.' 

Thus  the  Canada  committee  of  1828  were  of  opinion  that  the  judges  ought  to  be 
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independent  of  the  assembly  for  their  incomes,  but  ought  to  continue  liable  to  reno?al 
from  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Yet  so  Tar  have  the  British  government 
been  from  meliog  out  relief  to  the  province  grudgingly,  or  in  any  narrow  spirit,  that 
they  have  left  nothing  unaltempted  which  could  secure  to  the  judges,  hot  merely 
that  pecuniary  independence  which  the  committee  advised,  but  that  independent 
tenure  of  office  also,  which  their  report  expressly  dissuaded.  In  the  adjacent  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada,  both  objects  have  been  happily  accomplished.  In  his 
dispatch  of  the  8th  February  1831,  No.  XXII.,  the  Earl  of  Ripon  explained  to 
Lord  Aylmer  the  course  of  proceeding  which  had  been  adopted  for  asserting  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judges  in  this  kingdom,  and  signified  to  the  governor  his  Ma* 
jesty^s  commands  to  avail  himself  of  ihe  earliest  opportunity  for  proposing  to  the 
legislative  council  and  assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  the  enactment  of  a  bill  declaring 
that  the  commissions  of  all  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  should  be  granted  to 
endure  their  good  behaviour,  and  not  during  the  royal  pleasure ;  and  Lord  Aylmer 
was  further  instructed,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  to  assent  to 
a  bill  for  carrying  that  object  into  effect.  Lord  Ripon,  however,  declared  it  to  be, 
of  course,  an  essential  condition  of  bis  arrangement,  that  *  an  adequate  and  per- 
manent provision  should  be  made  for  the  judges.'  It  remains  to  state  the  result. 
A  bill  was  passed  by  the  bouse  of  assembly,  hy  which,  indeed,  the  tenure  of  the 
judicial  office  was  made  to  depend  on  the  good  behaviour  of  the  judges,  and  by 
which  a  provision,  adequate  in  amount,  was  made  for  them.  But  that  provision  was 
'  80  granted  as  to  be  liable  to  be  diminished  or  taken  away  by  the  annual  votes  of 
the  house  of  assembly.  To  this  measure,  so  popular  in  its  general  character  or 
pretensions,  were  also  '  tacked'  (to  adopt  the  usual  parliamentary  phrase)  clauses 
by  which  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  territorial  revenue  of  the  Crown  was  asserted, 
and  by  which  all  the  public  officers  in  the  colony, — the  governor  himself  not  being 
expressly  excepted — were  made  amenable  to  a  tribunal,  to  be  constituted  for  the 
trial  of  all  impeachments  preferred  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Such 
was  the  return  made  to  an  act  of  grace,  which  the  Canada  Committee  themselves 
had  expressly  dissuaded.  To  have  acquiesced  in  it  would  have  involved  a  sacri« 
fice  of  whatever  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  Ring,  and  to  the  liberties  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects.  His  Majesty's  assent  was,  therefore,  withholden,  though  not  without 
the  expression  of  the  deepest  regret,  and  the  most  distinct  offer  to  assent  to  any 
other  bill  for  establishing  the  independence  of  the  judges,  which  should  be  exempt 
from  si\ch  objections.  The  house  of  assembly,  however,  have  never  since  tendered 
an  act  of  that  nature  for  the  acceptance  of  his  Majesty,  or  of  his  Majesty's  represen- 
tative in  the  province. 

Fourthly.  The  next  topic  is  that  of  the  composition  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
councils,  respecting  which  the  following  suggestions  occur  in  the  report  of  1828  : — 
'  One*  (it  is  said)  '  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  which  their  inquiries  have 
bften  directed,  has  been  the  slate  of  the  legislative  councils  in  both  the  Canadas, 
^nd  the  manner  in  which  these  assemblies  have  answered  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  instituted.  Your  committee  strongly  recommend  that  a  more  indepen- 
dent character  should  be  given  to  these  bodies ;  that  the  majority  of  their  members 
should  not  consist  of  persons  holding  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown ;  and  that 
any  other  measures  that  may  tend  to  connect  more  intimately  this  branch  of  the 
constitution  with  the  interest  of  the  colonies,  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  With  respect  to  the  judges,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  chief  justice, 
whose  presence  on  particular  occasions  might  be  necessary,  your  committpe  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  they  had  better  not  be  involved  in  the  political  business  of  the 
house.  Upon  similar  grounds,  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  judges  should  hold  seats  in  the  executive  council.* 

With  what  scrupulous  exactness  these  recommendations  have  been  followed, 
will  now  be  shewn.  With  respect  to  the  judges,  Lord  Ripon,  in  the  despatch  of 
the  8th  of  February  already  quoted,  conveyed  to  Lord  Aylmer  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands to  signify  to  the  legislative  council  and  assembly,  his  Majesty's  settled 
purpose  to  nominate,  on  no  future  occasion,  any  judge  as  a  member,  either  of  the 
executive  or  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  province.     It  was  added,  that  the  tingle 
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exception  to  that  general  rule  would  be,  that  the  chief  justice  or  Quebec  would  be 
a  member  of  the  legislalive  council,  in  order  that  the  members  or  that  body  might 
have  the  benefit  or  his  assistance  in  framing  lavs  of  a  general  and  permanent 
character.  But  his  Majesty  declared  bis  purpose  to  recommend,  even  to  that  high 
officer,  a  cautious  abstinence  from  all  proceedings,  by  which  he  might  be  involved 
in  any  political  contentions  of  a  parly  nature. 

It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  King's  government  to  remove  from  the  legislative 
council  any  of  the  judges  who  had  already  been  appointed  to  be  members  of  that 
body;  because  the  terms  of  the  constitutional  act  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment 
of  their  seats  for  life.  But  in  a  private  despatch  of  the  same  dale,  the  four  gentle' 
men  who  had  at  that  time  combined  the  judicial  character  with  seats  in  the  council, 
were  earnestly  eihorled  lo  resign  their  places  as  councillors,  and  were  assured  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  rescue  them  from  any  possibility  of  misconstruction, 
as  to  the  motives  by  which  that  advice  had  been  dictated  or  obeyed.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  was  not  accepted  :  but  the  judges  unanimously  agreed  to  withdraw  from  all 
active  interference  in  the  business  of  the  council,  and  have  never  since  attended  its 
sittings.  The  chief  justice  indeed,  as  was  recommended  by  the  Canada  committee, 
forms  the  single  exception ;  but  even  that  gentleman,  as  far  as  the  information  of 
this  office  extends,  has  confined  his  interference  wilhin  the  limits  prescribed  to  him 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  Earl  of  Ripon. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  the  committee  of  1828,  for  regulating  the  composition 
of  the  legislative  council,  have  been  not  less  strictly  pursued  in  every  other  respect. 
Since  the  date  of  their  report,  eighteen  new  members  have  been  appointed.  Of 
that  number  there  is  not  one  who  holds  any  ofiice  or  place  of  emolument  at  the 
pleasure  oT  ihe  crown,  or  who  is  in  any  other  manner  dependent  upon  the  favour 
of  his  Majesty,  or  his  official  advisers.  Of  the  eighteen  new  members,  ten  are  of 
French  origin.  The  total  number  of  counsellors  is  thirty-five,  of  whom  only  seven 
hold  public  offices.  Amongst  them  is  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  who  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  independent  of  the  crown.  The  chief  justice,  whose  dependence 
is  aliogelher  nominal,  i«  another.  Of  the  whole  body  of  thirty-five  members  there 
remain  therefore  but  five  over  whom  the  executive  government  can,  with  any  reason 
or  plausibility,  be  said  to  possess  any  direct  influence. 

It  is  therefore  not  without  a  reasonable  confidence,  that  the  words  in  which  the 
committee  of  1828  suggest  the  proper  composition  of  the  legislative  council,  maybe 
adopted  as  precisely  descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  actually  composed. 
'  A  more  independent  character'  has  been  given  to  that  body.  The  '  majority 
of  tha  members'  does  not  consist  of  '  persons  holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.'  This  br^mch  of  the  constitution  has  been  connected  '  more  intimately 
with  the  interests  of  the  province,'  by  the  addition  of  a  large  body  of  Canadian 
gentlemen. 

But  the  case  may  be  carried  still  further,  and  it  may  be  shewn  that,  in  respect 
to  the  councils,  the  efibrts  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  predecessors  have  left  behind  them 
the  advice  of  the  Canada  Committee.  The  executive  council  has  also  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  three  members  of  French  origin.  A  seat  was 
ofiered  Mr.  Neilson,  the  most  prominent  of  the  delegates  from  the  house  of  as- 
sembly of  1828,  and  to  M.  Paplneau,  the  speaker  of  that  house.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  wish  of  the 
ministers  of  the  tfown,  that  the  composition  of  the  Canadian  council  should  be 
acceptable  lo  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  **  * 

Fiahly.  The  next  in  order  of  the  recommendations  of  that  committee  relates  to 
the  clwgy  reserves,  a  subject  on  which  thejr  employed  the  following  language  : — 
'  As  your  committee  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  reservation  of  these  lands  in 
mortmain  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  colony,  they  think  every 
proper  exertion  should  be  made  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  will  per- 
form upon  them  tlie duties  of  settlement,  and  bring  them  gradually  into  cultivation.' 

Although  the  views  of  the  committee  were  thus  limited  to  the  improvement  of 
the  clergy  reserves,  the  government  advanced  to  the  redress  of  the  evil  indicated  in 
the  report,  by  a  measure,  not  only  far  more  decisive^  but  eminently  remarkable 
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for  the  Gonfldence  it  expressed  In  the  provincial  legislature.  The  coDstltutlonal 
act  having  authorised  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  the  legislative  council  and 
assembly,  to  vary  or  repeal  any  of  the  provisions  therein  made  for  the  allotment 
and  appropriation  or  lands  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  Lord  Ripon, 
availing  himself  of  that  enactment,  proposed  that  the  power  of  repeat  should  be 
eiercised  by  those  bodies,  and  should  be  accompanied  with  a  declaration  that  the 
reserved  lands  should  merge  In  the  general  demesne  of  the  crown.  The  object  of 
this  proposal  was  to  bring  the  reserves  within  the  reach  of  the  general  rules,  under 
which  all  the  waste  lands  of  the  province  are  progressively  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  To  prevent  any  possible  misconception  of  the  views  of  his  Majesty*s 
government,  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  was  transmitted 
to  Lord  Aylmer,  with  instructions  to  give  his  assent  if  such  a  law  should  be  presented 
for  his  acceptance.  To  obviate  the  rislc  of  offence  being  given,  by  suggesting  to 
the  house  of  assembly  the  exact  language  as  well  as  the  general  scope  of  a  measure 
to  originate  with  them.  Lord  Aylmer  was  directed  to  proceed  with  the  most 
cautious  observance  of  the  privileges  of  that  budy,  and  of  all  the  constitutional 
forms.  Anticipating  the  contingency  of  the  measure  being  adopted  in  substance, 
but  with  variations  in  the  terms,  Lord  Uipon  further  stated  that,  in  that  event, 
the  bill  was  not  to  be  rejected  by  the  governor,  but  was  to  be  specially  reserved  for 
the  signification  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure. 

In  obedience  to  these  directions,  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  * 
assembly,  but  did  not  pass  into  a  law.  That  it  would  have  effectually  removed 
the  grievance  pointed  out  by  the  Canada  committee,  has  not  been  disputed ;  nor 
can  the  ministers  of  the  crown  be  held  in  any  sense  responsible  for  the  continuance 
of  an  evil  for  which  they  had  matured  so  complete  a  remedy.  The  only  explanation 
which  has  ever  been  given  of  the  failure  of  the  proposal  is,  that  the  solicitor- 
general,  Mr  Ogden,  bad  used  some  expressions,  whence  it  was  inferred  that  his 
Majesty's  govemmeni  would  reject  the  bill  if  altered  In  a  single  word.  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  that  this  should  be  an  accurate  surmise  of  the  real  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
Clergy  Lands  Appropriation  Bill.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  assembly  of 
Lower  Canada  would  have  rejected  an  unobjectionable  proposal  for  the  redress  of 
a  grievance  of  which  complaint  had  been  long  and  loudly  made,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  a  public  ofiBcer,  not  of  the  highest  rank  or  consideration,  had  used  some 
casual  expression,  in  which  the  ultimate  views  of  his  Majesty's  advisers  were  inac- 
curately explained.  To  the  governor  application  could  have  immediately  been 
made,  for  more  authentic  information ;  and,  in  fact,  the  tenour  of  the  despatch 
which  had  been  received  by  Lord  Aylmer^  was  perfectly  well  known  throughout 
the  province  to  every  person  who  felt  any  interest  in  the  subject.  The  measure 
has  never  since  been  revived ;  and  it  must  be  therefore  assumed,  that  the  assembly 
are  less  anxious  than  Lord  Ripon  supposed,  for  the  removal  of  this  obstruction  to 
agriculture  and  internal  improvement.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  British  government 
are  completely  absolved  from  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  them  by  this  part  of 
the  report  of  the  Canada  committee. 

Sixthly.  That  body  proceeding  to  other  subjects  connected  with  the  wild  lands 
of  the  province,  expressed  their  opinion  that — '  It  might  be  well  for  the  govern- 
ment to  consider  whether  the  crown  reserves  could  not  be  permanently  alienated, 
subject  to  some  fixed  moderate  reserved  payment,  either  in  money  or  in  grain,  as 
might  be  demanded,  to  arise  out  of  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  occupation.* 
They  add  that,  '  they  are  no* prepared  to  do  mere  than  offer  this  suggestion,  which 
appears  to  them  to  be  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  is  in  their  power  to 
give  to  it ;  but  that  in  this  or  in  some  such  mode,  they  are  fully  persuaded  the  lands 
thus  reserved,  ought,  without  delay,  to  be  permanently  disposed  of.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  Lord  Ripon  directed  the  sale  of  the  crown  reserves 
throughout  the  province,  as  opportunity  might  offer,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  part  of  the  royal  demesne.  The  system  has  undergone  an  entire 
change;  and  the  crown  reserves  considered  as  distinct  allotments,  left  in  their  wild 
state  to  draw  a  progressive -increasing  value  from  the  improvement  of  the  vicinity^ 
have  no  longer  any  exislence. 
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Seventhly.  Anolber  abuse  connecled  with  the  iviid  lands  of  Lower  Canada  was 
noticed  by  the  committee,  in  the  following  laogaage  : — '  One  of  the  obstacles 
which  is  said  greally  lo  Impede  the  improvement  of  the  country,  Is  the  practice  of 
making  grants  of  land  in  large  masses  lo  individuals,  who  had  held  official  situa- 
tions in  the  colony,  and  who  had  evaded  ihe  conditions  of  the  graut  by  which  they 
were  bound  lo  provide  for  its  cultivation ,  and  now  wholly  neglect  it.  Although 
powers  have  been  lately  acquired  by  the  government  to  estreat  those  lands,  and 
although  we  think  that,  under  certain  modifications,  this  power  may  be  advanta- 
geously used,  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  a  system  should  be  adopted 
similar  to  thatof  Upper  Canada,  by  the  levy  of  a  small  annual  duty  on  lands  remaining 
unimproved  and  unoccupied  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the  grant.' 

The  remedial  measure  of  a  tai  on  wild  land,  which  is  suggested  in  the  preceding 
passage,  could^  of  course,  originate  only  with  the  representaiives  of  the  people, 
and  the  house  of  assembly  have  not  indicated  any  disposition  to  resort  to  that  mode 
of  taxation.  To  such  a  bill,  if  tendered  by  them,  his  Majesty's  assent  would  have 
been  cheerfully  given.  Yet  the  King's  government  did  not  omit  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  those  remedial  powers  with  which  the  Crown  is  entrusted,  it  is  little  to 
say  (though  it  may  be  staled  with  the  strictest  truth),  that  since  the  date  of  the 
report,  the  system  reprobated  by  the  committee,  of  granting  land  in  large  masses 
to  individuals,  has  been  entirely  discontinued.  It  is  more  material  to  add,  that 
this  change  in  practice  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  regulations  established,  on  Lord 
Ripoo's  advice,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  indeed  throughout  all  the  other  British 
colonies.  The  system  of  gratuitous  donations  of  land  has  been  abandoned  abso- 
lutely and  universally ;  and  during  the  last  three  years  all  such  property  has  been 
disposed  of  by  public  auctions  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  such  a  minimum  price  as 
to  ensure  the  public  at  large  against  the  waste  of  this  resource  by  nominal  or 
fictitious  sales.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  vindicating  the  soundness  of  that 
policy,  which,  iiowever,  if  necessary,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  vindicate.  It  is 
lofiicient  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  minute  to  have  shown,  that  on  this  as 
on  other  topics,  the  miuisters  of  the  Crown  did  not  confine  themselves  to  a  servile 
adherence  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  parliamentary  recommendation,  but  embraced 
and  gave  the  fullest  effect  to  its  genuine  spirit. 

Eighthly.  The  committee  sought  to  relieve  the  province  not  only  from  the  evils 
of  improvident  reservations  and  grants  of  wild  lands,  but  from  those  incident  to  the 
tenures  on  which  the  cultivated  districts  are  holden.  The  following  passages  on 
this  subject  appear  in  their  report  : — '  They  do  not  decline  to  offer  as  their  opi- 
nion, that  it  would  be  advantageous,  that  the  declaratory  enactment  in  the  Tenures 
Act,  respecting  lands  held  in  free  and  common  soccage,  should  be  retained.* 
'  Your  committee  are  fiirtber  of  opinion  that  means  should  be  found  of  bringing 
into  effective  operation  the  clause  in  the  Tenures  Act,  which  provides  for  the 
mutation  of  tenure  :  and  they  entertain  no  doubt  of.the  Inexpediency  of  retaining 
the  seigneurial  rights  of  the  crown,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  a  profit  from  them. 
The  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  crown  would  be  trifling,  and  would  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  benefit  that  would  result  to  the  colony  from  such  a  concession."  '  The 
committee  cannot  too  strongly  express  their  opinion,  that  the  Canadians  of  French 
extraction  should  in  no  degree  be  disturbed  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  laws,  and  privileges,  as  secured  to  them  by  the  British  acts  of  parliament; 
and  so  far  from  requiring  them  to  hold  lands  on  the  British  tenure,  they  think  that 
when  tbe  lands  in  the  seigneuries  are  fully  occupied,  if  the  descendants  of  the 
original  settlers  shall  still  retain  their  preferenceto  the  tenure  otjitfei  seigneuriey 
they  see  no  objection  to  other  portions  of  Inoccupied  lands  in  the  province  being 
granted  to  them  on  that  tenure,  provided  that  such  lands  are  apart  from,  and  not 
intermixed  with,  the  townships.' 

The  British  government  are  again  entitled  to  claim  the  credit  of  having,  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  regulated  their  conduct  by  the  language,  and  still  more  by 
tbe  spirit  of  this  advice. 

No  application  has  been  made  for  the  creation  of  a  new  seigneurie,  as  indeed 
the  period  contemplated  by  the  committee,  when  the  seigneurial  lands  would  be 
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fully  occnpied,  stiil  seems  very  remote.  It  is  almost  saperfluons  to  add,  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  superinduce  upon  those  lands  any  or  the  rules  of  the  law 
of  England. 

The  crown  also  has  been  prompt  to  bring  into  the  most  effectlTe  operation  the 
clause  of  the  Canada  Tenures  Act  which  provides  for  the  mutation  of  tenures. 
But  no  lord  or  censitaire  having  hitherto  invoiced  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Crown,  they  have  of  necessity  continued  dormant.  Respecting  the  soccage 
lands,  some  eiplanatton  seems  necessary. 

The  general  principle  adopted  by  the  committee  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
Is  that  the  inhabitants,  both  of  French  and  of  British  origin,  should  respectively  be 
left  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  law  regulating  the  tenures  of  their  lands  derived  from 
their  different  ancestors,  and  endeared  to  either  party,  by  habit,  if  not  by  national 
prejudices.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  French  Canadians  have  enjoyed 
the  beneflt  of  this  principle  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  In  the  anxiety  which 
has  been  felt  to  gratify  their  wishes,  It  may  not  be  quite  clear  that  equal  justice  has 
been  rendered  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  descent.  The  maintenance  of  so  much 
of  the  Canada  Tenures  Act  as  rendered  the  soccage  lands  inheritable  and  transmis- 
sible according  to  English  law,  was  most  unequivocally  recommended  in  the  extracts 
already  made  from  th/s  report.  The  provincial  legislature,  however,  in  their 
session  of  1829,  made  provision  for  the  conveyance  of  sucli  lands  in  a  manner 
repugnant  to  this  British  statute.  Of  course  his  Majesty  could  not  be  advised  to 
assent  to  a  law  which  directly  contravened  an  act  of  parliament.  Such,  however, 
was  the  anxiety  of  the  King's  ministers  to  avoid  every  needless  cause  of  jealousy, 
that  a  bill  (1  W,  IV,  c.  20)  was  introduced  into  parliament  by  Lord  Ripon,  and 
passed  Into  a  law,  in  order  to  relieve  his  Majesty  from  this  difficulty.  The  Cana- 
dian Act  was  then  accepted.  Nor  was  this  all.  Striving  to  multiply,  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  every  proof  and  expression  of  respect  SQd  confidence  towards 
the  provincial  legislature,  the  government  Introduced  into  the  British  statute,  which 
has  been  last  mentioned,  a  further  enactment,  of  which  the  effect  was  to  ab- 
solve the  Canadian  legislature  in  future  from  every  restraint  laid  upon  them, 
by  any  act  of  parliament  regulating  the  various  Incidents  of  the  soccage  tenure  In 
the  province.  The  barriers  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  British  settlers  by  the 
caution  of  parliament  in  the  years  1791  and  1B26  were  thus  overthrown,  in  order 
that  there  might  l>e  the  fewest  possible  exceptions  la  the  principle  of  confiding  to 
the  Canadian  legislature,  the  regulations  of  the  internal  interests  of  Lower  Canada. 
No  one  will  deny  that  this  unsolicited  concession  was  made  in  the  spirit  of  the 
most  large  and  liberal  acceptance  of  the  advice  of  the  Canada  committee,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  views  and  interests  of  the  dominant  majority  of  the  house  of  assembly 
are  concerned. 

Ninthly.  The  next  is  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  ;  in  reference  to  which 
the  views  of  the  committee  of  1828  are  expressed  as  follows : — *  With  respect  to 
the  estates  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  your  committee  lament  that  they 
have  not  more  full  Information.  But  it  appears  to  them  to  be  desirable  that  the 
proceeds  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  general  education. 

Far  indeed  beyond  the  letter  of  this  advice  did  the  concessions  made  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, on  the  advice  of  Lord  Ripon,  proceed.  Not  only  were  the  Jesuits'  estates 
*  applied  to  the  purposesof  general  education,'  but  the  provincial  legislature  were 
authorised  to  determine  what  specific  purposes  of  that  liind  should  be  preferred, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  were  placed  for  that  purpose  unreservedly  under 
their  control.  No  suggestion  has  been  made  impeaching  the  fulness  of  this  conces- 
sion, except  as  far  as  respects  certain  bufidings  occupied  for  half  a  century  past  as 
barracks.  Even  if  a  rent  should  be  payable  by  the  Crown  for  the  use  of  those  bar- 
racks (the  single  question  admitting  of  debate),  it  would  be  idle,  on  that  ground, 
to  deny  either  the  importance  of  the  concession  made,  or  the  almost  unbounded 
confidence  In  the  house  of  assembly,  perceptible  in  the  form  and  manner  in  which 
the  crown  renounced  to  them,  not  merely  a  proprietary  right,  but  even  an  admi- 
nistrative function. 

Tentbly.  To  the  positive  recommendations  which  have  already  been  oonslderedt 
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sacceeds  another,  of  which  the  end  is  rather  to  dissaade  than  to  advise  the  adop- 
tion of  any  specific  measure.  *  The  committee  (it  is  said)  are  desirous  of  record- 
ing the  principle  which,  in  their  judgment,  should  he  applied  to  any  alterations  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  Canadas,  which  were  imparted  to  them  under  the  formal 
act  of  the  British  legislature  of  1701.  That  principle  is  to  limit  the  alterations 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  roalte,  by  any  future  British  Acts,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  such  points  as,  from  the  relation  between  the  mother  country  and  the  Canadas, 
can  only  be  disposed  of  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the  British  legislature,  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that  all  other  changes  should,  if  possible,  be  carried  into  effect 
by  .the  local  legislature  themseWes,  in  amicable  communications  with  the  local  go- 
Ternment. 

So  rigidly  has  this  principle  been  observed,  that  of  two  acts  of  parliament  which, 
since  1821,  have  been  passed  with  reference  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  common  object  has  been  so  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  provincial  le- 
gislature as  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  make,  with  their  concurrence,  laws  to  the  enact- 
ment of  which  they  were  positively  incompetent.  The  acts  in  question  are  those 
already  noticed,  by  which  the  revenues  of  Geo.  III.  were  relinquished,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  soccage  tenures  was  transferred  to  the  governor,  council,  and  assembly. 

Eleventhly.  '  The  committee*  (again  to  borrow  their  own  words)  *  recom- 
mended, for  the  future,  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  oflScial  securities,  and  by  t 
regular  audit  of  accounts,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  losses  and  inconveniences 
to  the  province,  similar  to  those  which  had  occurred  in  Mr.  Caldweirs  case,'  and 
*  as  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  enquiry,  they  recommended  that  precautions 
of  the  same  nature  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  sheriffs.' 

In  reference  to  these  suggestions.  Sir  George  Murray  proposed  to  the  house  of 
assembly,  and  Lord  Rtpon  repeated  the  proposal,  that  the  public  accountant* 
•boaid  pay  their  balances,  at  very  short  intervals,  into  the  hands  of  the  commissary- 
general,  tendering  the  security  of  the  British  treasury  for  the  punctual  re-payment 
of  all  saefa  deposits.  The  scheme  embraced  a  plan  for  a  regular  audit,  and  for  the 
panetual  demand  of  adequate  securities.  Sir  James  Kempt  and  Lord  Aylmer  were 
successively  instructed  to  propose  to  the  legislative  council  and  assembly  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law.  Hie  proposal  was  accordingly  made  to  the  assembly  in  the 
year  1889,  and  was  repealed  in  the  year  1838.  On  each  occasion  it  was  the  plea- 
sure of  the  house  to  pass  it  by  in  silence.  That  they  had  good  reasons  for  their  con- 
duct, it  would  be  unjust  and  indecorous  to  doubt.  Those  reasons,  however,  re- 
main to  this  moment  completely  unknown  to  the  eiecutive  government,  who,  hav- 
ing exhausted  all  their  authority  and  influence  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  give  effect  to 
this  part  of  the  Canada  committee's  recommendations,  cannot,  with  any  reason,  be 
held  responsible  if  they  still  have  failed  to  produce  the  advantage  contemplated  to 
the  provinee  at  large.* 

Twelfthly.  A  further  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  conveyed  in  the  re- 
port, in  the  following  terms  :  *  Your  committee  also  beg  leave  to  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  government  to  the  mode  in  which  juries  are  composed  in  the 
Canadas,  with  a  view  to  remedy  any  defects  that  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
present  system.' 

Here,  again,  the  government  pressed  upon  the  house  of  assembly  the  import- 
ance of  giving  effect  to  the  views  of  the  committee ;  and,  In  fact,  a  law  has  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  jury  system 
— an  object  which  has  been  pursued  by  those  methods  which  the  house  of  assem- 
bly tJMmseives  devised  or  adopted. 

*  The  executive  government  have  not,  however,  abstained  from  sach  meaiuret  as  were 
within  their  emu  power.  They  baye  eatablisbed  a  fire-uroof  vaalt,  with  three  keya,  held 
by  three  eeparate  officers  of  high  rank,  ail  of  whom  most  oe  present  whenever  it  ia  opened; 
and  they  have  provided  that  the  receiver  general  shall  not  hold  in  his  hands  any  balance 
exceeding  SiOMO  without  depositing  it  in  this  vaalt  s  and  that  once  at  least  in  everv  year 
the  contents  ot  the  vaalt  shalf  be  inspected,  or  reported  on,  by  five  persons  named  by  the 
governor  for  tfa«ipurpoee.  They  have  also  taken  seearity  from  the  receiver-general  to  the 
extent  of  ;f  10^000,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  and  have  required  him  to  ren£r  atateawnta 
of  his  accoants  on  the  1st  January,  Ist  July,  and  Ist  October,  in  every  year. 
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Thirteenthly.  The  report  proceeds  to  recommend,  '  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Lower  Canadians  for  permission  to  appoint  an  agent,  In  the  same  manner  as  agents 
are  appointed  by  other  colonies  which  possess  local  legislatures,  should  be  granted.' 

His  Majesty's  gOTernment  have  accordingly  repeatedly  authorised  the  govenior 
to  assent  to  any  bill  which  might  be  passed  for  that  purpose.  No  such  bill  has, 
however,  been  presented  for  Lord  Aylmer's  acceptance.  The  assembly,  in  op- 
position to  the  advice  of  the  committee,  that  the  habits  of  other  colonies  should  be 
followed  as  a  precedent,  have  chosen  to  nominate,  by  resolutions  of  that  hodse 
alone,  gentlemen  deputed  to  represent  them  in  this  kingdom,  but  who  have  not, 
as  in  other  colonies  possessing  legislative  assemblies,  been  appointed  by  an  aa  of 
the  entire  legislature. 

Fourteenth ly.  Upon  the  most  careftil  perusal  of  the  report  of  1898,  no  other 
recommendations  can  be  found  addressed  to  the  King's  government,  although  the 
committee,  addressing  themselves  in  that  instance  rather  to  the  focal  legislature, 
have  advised  that  mortgages  should  be  special,  and  that  in  proceedings  for  the  con- 
veyance of  lands,  the  simplest  and  least  eipeosive  forms  of  conveyance  should 
be  adopted,  upon  the  principles  of  the  law  of  England ;  that  form  which  prevails 
in  Upper  Canada,  being  probably,  under  all  circumstances,  the  t»est  which  could 
be  selected ;  and  that  the  regislralion  of  deeds  relating  to  soccage  lands,  should  be 
established  as  in  Upper  Canada.  '  In  addition,  *  it  is  added,  *  to  these  recom- 
mendations, it  appears  to  be  desirable  that  some  competent  Jurisdiction  should  be 
established,  to  try  and  decide  causes  arising  out  of  this  description  of  property ; ' 
(that  is  the  soccage  lands)  '  and  that  circuit  courts  should  be  instituted  within  the 
townships  for  the  same  purposes.' 

In  these  passages  the  design  of  the  committee  was  to  administer  to  the  relief 
of  the  settlers  of  English  origin,  and  their  claims  were  pressed  by  Sir  George 
Murray,  on  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  Some  advance  has  been  accordingly 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  registry  of  deeds,  and  of  local  courts  in  the 
townships.  Respecting  the  law  of  morlgages,  and  the  forms  of  conveyancing,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  assembly  have  hitherto  interposed  for  the  relief  of  that 
part  of  the  constituent  body. 

Concluding  at  this  point  the  comparison  between  the  advice  tendered  to  the  go- 
rernment,  and  the  measures  adopted  in  pursuance  of  it,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  general  statement  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  minute 
has  been  substantiated.  To  the  ntoMMt  limit  of  their  constitutional  power  and 
legitimate  influence  successive  administrations  have  earnestly  and  successively 
laboured  te  carry  the  repor>  of  1888  into  complete  effect  in  all  its  parts.  It  has 
already  been  shewn  with  how  cordial  an  acquiescence  that  report  was  received  by 
the  house  of  assembly,  wilh  what  liberal  eulogies  the  talent,  the  patriotism,  the 
knowledge,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Canadian  affairs,  of  its  authors,  were 
commanded;  how  that  document  was  hailed  as  the  faithful  interpretation  of  the 
wishes  and  wants  of  the  Canadian  people ;  and  how  the  British  government  were 
called  upon  by  the  bouse  of  assembly  to  look  to  that  report  as  their  guide  in  reme- 
dying eiisting  grievances,  and  obviating  difficulties  for  the  future.  That  this 
guide  should  have  been  studiously  followed,  that  its  suggestions  should  have  been 
invariably  construed  and  enforced,  with  no  servile  adherence  to  the  letter,  but  in 
the  roost  liberal  acceptance  of  its  prevailing  spirit^  and  yet  that  such  efforts  ihould 
have  been  unavailing  to  produce  the  expected  conciliation,  may  well  Justify  the 
deepest  regret  and  disappointment. 

(Signed)  Abbbdebn. 

The  perjisal  of  this  triamphant  document  naturally  suggests  two 
reflections ;  iBrst,  that  the  faithful  execution  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  is  much  more  entitled  to  our  approbation  than  the 
recommendations  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Canadian  as* 
sembly  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  concession  whateyer,  short 
of  independence.     , 
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LETTER  IX. 

As  the  memorials  addressed  to  government  by  the  English  and 
French  parties  were  at  variance  in  every  material  point,  a  com- 
mission of  enquiry,  of  which  the  governor.  Lord  Gosford,  was  head, 
was  sent  out  to  Canada  in  1835.  Whether  this  commission  was 
necessary  or  not,  is  a  matter  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do;  I 
merely  mention  the  fact  as  illustrative  of  the  earnest  desire  that 
existed  to  compose  these  unfortunate  diliiculties,  and  to  ascertain  on 
the  spot  how  much  of  concession  could  be  made,  consistently  with 
retaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  The  commissionners  were 
told, 

<  Yoar  investigations  will  have  for  their  common  object  the  advancement  of  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  Lower  Canada  by  all  methods  compatible  with  the  inte- 
grity of  the  empire,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  King  as  supreme  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  dominions. 

*  You  will  ever  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  sent  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  con- 
ciUation.  Yon  will  therefore  proceed  in  a  spirit  not  of  distrust,  but  of  confidence; 
remembering  that  much  of  your  success  will  depend,  not  only  on  the  zeal,  ability, 
and  fairness  of  your  enquiries,  but  also  on  your  perfect  separation  from  all  local 
and  party  disputes,  and  on  the  unquestionable  frankness  ind  impartiality  of  your 
general  conduct. 

*  You  will  observe,  that  the  legislature  of  Lower  Canada  must  ultimately  be  the 
instrumeot  through  which  any  benefits  resulting  frcm  your  mission  must,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  be  accomplished.  His  Majesty  disclaims  the  intention  of  provolcing 
any  unnecessary  parliamentary  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  jirovince. 
To  mediate  between  adverse  parties,  with  an  entire  respect  for  the  constitutional 
rights  common  to  them  all,  is  the  high  office  appropriale  to  his  royal  station,  and 
this  function  the  Ring,  aided  by  your  enquiries  and  advice,  is  anxious  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion  to  perform.' 

The  governor  was  told  by  Lord  Glenelg, 

*  Your  lordship  therefbre  proceeds  to  Canada  to  advocate  no  British  interest, 
and  to  secure  no  selfish  ends.  To  maintain  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  empire, 
and  to  mediate  between  contending  parties,  by  whom  those  blessings  have  been  en- 
dangered, is  Ih^high  and  honourable  trust  confided  to  you.' 

Every  thing  that  was  tangible  in  the  celebrated  ninety-two  re- 
fiolutlonsy  was  put  into  shape,  and  separately  commented  upon  for 
his  guidance. 

1.  It  is  alleged,  observes  his  Lordship,  that  the  patronage  of  his 
Majesty's  government  in  Lower  Canada  has  been  exercised  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  exclude  the  Canadians  of  French  descent,  not  only  from 
the  larger  number,  but  from  all  the  more  lucrative  and  honourable 
of  the  public  employments  in  their  native  country.* 

*  Had  bia  Lordship  thoogfat  proper  to  have  entered  ioto  particulars,  he  might  have 
compiled  the  foUowiog  table,  to  show  how  utterly  false  this  accasation  was.    lie  might 
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The  abuse  of  patronage  is  said  to  extend  still  further ;  some  persons 
are  represented  as  having  been  preferred  to  offices,  in  performing  the 
duties  of  which  they  are  unable  to  communicate,  except  through  an 
interpreter,  with  the  great  body  of  those  with  whom  their  affairs  are 
to  be  transacted.  Other  successful  candidates  for  ofBce  are  re- 
presented as  persons  who  have  made  themselves  justly  offensive  to 
the  house  of  assembly ;  while»  on  the  other  hand,  employments 
created  at  the  instance  of  that  house  with  a  view  to  public  im- 
provements, have,  it  is  alleged,  been  studiously  denied  to  those  whom 
the  governor  had  reason  to  believe  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
assembly. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  terms  more  emphatic  than 
those  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  to  enjoin  the  utmost  impar- 
tiality in  the  distribution  of  publiG^offices  in  Lower  Canada,  without 
reference  to  national  or  political  distinctions,  or  to  any  consideration, 
except  that  of  superior  capacity  and  fitness  for  the  trust.  I  adopt 
my  predecessor's  instructions  in  their  fullest  extent;  I  concur  with 
him  in  thinking  that  personal  merit  and  skill,  or  knowledge,  quali- 
fying a  candidate  for  the  vacant  trust,  are  the  chief  circumstances  to 
which  the  governor  of  the  province  must  have  regard ;  and  that  in 
the  distribution  of  offices,  it  is  impossible  to  adhere  with  any  minuCe 
exactness  to  the  rule  which  the  numerical  proportion  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  races  might  aflbrd.  But  your  lordship  will  remember 
that  between  persons  of  equal  or  not  very  dissimilar  pretensions^  it  may 
be  fit  that  the  choice  should  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  in  some  de- 
gree to  satisfy 'the  claims  which  the  French  inhabitants  may  reason- 
ably urge  to  be  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  equal  share  of  the  royal 
favour.  There  are  occasions  also  on  which  the  increased  satisfaction 
of  the  public  at  large  with  an  appointment,  might  amply  atone  for 
some  inferiority  in  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  selected.    To 

alio  have  stated  that  the  appointments  contaiaed  io  this  table  were  made  under  everj  pot- 
lible  disadvantage,  in  conseqoeuce  of  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  FVench  to  tho  fovem* 
nest  and  iostiiutioM  of  the  English,  and  also  frOm  the  extreme  diificalty  of  findimr  pcrtoM 
among  them  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  mi^bt  have  iOustraled 
the  last  assertion  by  reference  to  the  fact,  thai  out  of  two  grand  Junes  at  tkU  timu  at 


Montreal,  only  one  person  was  found  that  could  write  his  name.  -  Of  tha  laat  acvei 
hundred  and  thirty -eight  appointments  the  proportion  stood  thus—* 

Of  French  <irigin    .  667 

Of  British  and  Foreign    .        .        181 

Of  French  ori^o  appointed  :->• 

To  l^egislative  Council       .  18 

To  Executive  Council  5 

To  other  offices  of  profit  29  [having  held  io  all  36  offioei. 

59  persona. 
Of  British  or  Fonign  appointed : — 
To  the  Legislative  Coaocii  11  > 

To  the  Executive  .  8 

To  other  offices  .         18  (having  held  in  all  22  offices. 

fff  persons. 
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take  the  most  effectual  security  in  his  Majesty's  power  against  the 
recurrence  of  any  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  this  part  of  his  delegate 
authority  in  Lower  Canada^  the  King  is  pleased  to  command  that, 
in  anticipation  of  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  higher  of- 
fices in  that  province,  and  especially  in  all  judicial  oflices,  your  lord- 
ship should  from  time  to  time  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for 
his  Majesty's  consideration,  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  resident  in 
Lower  Canada,  whom  you  may  think  best  qualified  to  perform  such 
trusts  with  advantage  to  the  public.     His  Majesty  proposes  to  autho- 
rize the  nomination,  as  opportunity  may  occur,  of  the  persons  so  to 
be  submitted  for  his  choice,  having  regard  to  such  representations 
as  he  may.  receive  from  your  lordship,  or  from  any  other  adequate 
authorities  respecting  the  competency  of  such  persons  to  the  public 
service.    His  Majesty  is  further  pleased  to  direct  that  all  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  king,  of  which  the  emolument  shall  amount  to  or  ex- 
ceed 200/.  per  annum,  shall  be  granted  under  the  public  seal  of  the 
province,  in  persuance  of  warrants*  to  be  issued  by  his  Majesty  for 
that  purpose ;  and  that,  except  when  the  successful  candidate  shall 
have  been  previously  approved  by  his  Majesty  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned,  he  should  be  informed  that  his  appointment  is  strictly 
provisional,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  could  beknown.     The  control 
which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  establish  over  the  hitherto  unlimited 
powers  of  the  governor,  is  not  designed  and  will  not  be  used  as  a 
means  of  securing  to  his  Majesty's  confidential  advisers  in  this  king- 
doni  any  beneficial  patronage  whatever.  I  have  already  expressed 
my  entire  approbation  of  the  system  hitherto  observed,  of  consider- 
ing public  employments  in  Lower  Canada  as  properly  appropriate 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.     Without  giving  a  pledge  against 
any  deviation  from  that  rule 'in  any  solitary  case   (for  such  pledge 
might  in  the  event  prove  embarrassing  to  all  parties,  and  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  of  the  province],  I  can  yet  have  no  difficulty  in 
acknowledging  the  rule  as  a  general  maxim  from  which  no  departure 
should  be  admitted,  unless  on  grounds  so  peculiar  as  plainly  to  jus- 
tify the  exception. 

It  has  also  been  represented  that  in  some  cases  the  same  individual 
is  charged  with  numerous  offices  of  which  the  duties  are  incompa- 
tible, either  by  creating  a  larger  demand  on  the  time  of  the  officer 
than  any  one  man  is  able  to  meet,  or  by  placing  him  in  situations  of 
which  the  appropriate  ftmcUons  clash  and  interfere  with  each  other. 
From  the  generality  of  the  terms  in  which  this  complaint  has  been 
made,  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  ascertain  the  extent  or  reality 
of  ^this  grievance ;  but  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  found  to  exist, 
your  lordship  will  understand  that  his  Majesty  expects  that  it  should 
be  completely  remedied :  that  all  persons  occupying  any  such  in- 
compatible  employments  should  be  called  upon  to  renounce  such  as 
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they  cannot  efficiently  execute ;  and  that  in  future  the  general  rule 
must  be,  that  no  person  should  be  entrusted  with  any  office  of  which 
he  cannot  discharge  the  proper  duties  with  due  punctuality  and  me- 
thod in  his  own  person. 

2.  Complaint  is  made  of  an  unjust  partiality  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  the  English  language  in  all  official  acts.  The  foundation  of  this 
complaint  appears  to  be,  that  thirteen  years  ago  a  bill  for  the  union 
of  the  two  Canadas  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  the  then  govern- 
ment, which,  had  it  passed  into  a  law,  would  have  made  English  the 
single  official  language  of  both.  I  have  no  motive  for  defending  a 
scheme  which  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  A  case  is 
also  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  distance  of  about  eleven  years  since, 
in  which  the  judges  refused  to  entertain  an  action,  because  some 
part  of  the  proceedings  had  been  written  in  the  French  language. 
This  is  admitted  to  be  an  isolated  case ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  that 
neither  in  the  courts  of  law  nor  in  the  legislature  is  any  preference 
of  one  language  over  the  other  really  shewn.  I  therefore  do  not 
find  any  grievance  on  this  subject  susceptible  of  a  remedy  ;  nor  is  it 
in  my  power  to  strengthen  the  injunctions  of  Lord  Ripon,  on  the 
impropriety  of  any  such  preference  of  the  English  over  the  French 
tongue.  As,  however,  the  complaint  has  been  again  urged  by  the 
house  of  assembly,  your  lordship  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  assuring  them,  that  his  Majesty  disapproves,  and  is  desirous  to 
discourage  and  prevent  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  adoption  of 
any  practice  which  would  deprive  either  class  of  his  subjects  of  the 
use  in  their  official  acts  of  that  tongue  with  which  early  habits  and 
education  may  have  rendered  them  most  familiar.  Your  lordship 
will  signify  your  willingness  to  assent  to  any  law  which  may  give, 
both  to  the  French  and  the  English  inhabitants,  the  most  ample  se- 
curity against  any  such  prejudice. 

3.  Reference  has  been  made  to  certain  rules  of  court  made  by  the 
judges,  of  which  the  earliest  has  been  in  force  for  thirty-four  years, 
and  the  latest  for  nineteen;  and  which  are  said  to  be  illegal;  and 
even  to  amount  to  a  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  of  the 
pledges  of  the  King  and  parliament.  It  is  admitted,  that  until  the 
year  1834,  those  rules  had  been  followed,  without  any  complaint 
having  been  preferred  to  his  Majesty's  government:  I  can,  indeed, 
undertake  to  say,  that  until  the  fact  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the 
Canada  committee  of  last  year,  the  existence  of  such  rules  was  alto- 
gether unknown  in  this  country.  Here,  as  on  so  many  other  topics, 
I  am  compelled  to  revert  to  the  instructions  of  the  Earl  of  Ripon, 
and  to  instruct  your  lordship  to  renew  the  proposal  which  he  autho- 
rized Lord  Aylmer  to  make  to  the  provincial  legislature,  that  a  com- 
mission should  be  appointed  to  revise  any  rules  of  court  made  by  the 
judges ;  and  that  oh  the  report  of  such  a  commission,  all  such  rules 
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as  are  either  contrary  to  law  or  inexpedient  should  be  revoked.  I  am 
not  less  solicitous  than  my  predecessor,  that  such  an  inquiry  should 
be  made  to  embrace  all  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  the  superior 
tribunals,  Tvith  a  view  to  rendering  them  more  prompt  and  methodi- 
cal, and  less  expensive.  If  the  house  of  assembly  should  think  that 
these  objects  can  be  better  effected  by  any  other  method  than  that  of 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  you  will  concur  with  them  in  carrying  it 
into  efTect. 

4.  It  is  said  that  exorbitant  fees  have  been  exacted  in  some  public 
offices.  I  have  met  with  no  proof  or  illustration  of  this  statement. 
You  will,  however,  acquaint  the  house  of  assembly  that  his  Majesty 
will  be  happy  to  concur  with  them  in  the  revision  of  the  fees  of  every 
office  in  the  province  without  exception,  and  in  the  appointment, 
should  they  think  it  expedient,  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  for  the 
purpose.  His  Majesty  has  no  wish  on  the  subject,  but  that  the  re- 
muneration of  all  public  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  should 
he  so  regulated  as  to  provide  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  pubHc 
service;  an  object  which  cannot  be  secured  without  a  fair  remunera- 
tion to  the  persons  employed  by  the  public. 

5.  A  complaint  is  made  of  the  practice  of  calling  upon  the  judges 
for  extra-judicial  opinions  on  public  questions.  Here  again  I  know 
not  how  to  reduce  the  general  statement  to  any  specific  form;  I  can 
therefore  advance  no  further  than  to  lay  down,  for  your  lordship's 
guidance,  the*  general, rule,  that  you  do  not  call  upon  the  judges  for 
their  opinion  on  any  question  which,  by  the  most  remote  possibility, 
may  subsequently  come  before  them  for  decision.  I  should  scarcely 
hesitate  to  interdict  the  practice  of  consulting  them,  altogether  and 
without  a  solitary  exception,  if  I  did  not  remember  that  there  are 
public  contingencies  in  which  the  King  would,  for  the  common  good 
of  his  subjects,  be  bound  to  take  counsel  with  his  judges.  Such  cases, 
however,  will  be  exceedingly  infrequent,  and  will  arise  only  upon 
some  of  those  great  emergencies  for  which  it  is  scarcely  possible,  or 
even  desirable,  that  any  definite  provision  should  be  made  beforehand. 
To  protect  the  independent  exercise  of  the  judicial  office,  not  only 
against  just  censure,  but  even  against  the  breath  of  suspicion,  will 
be  amongst  your  constant  studies  and  most  anxious  endeavours. 

6.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  interference  of  the  government  and 
the  legislative  council  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  assembly. 
With  this  general  charge,  I  can  deal  only  in  terms  equally  general. 
If  any  such  practice  prevailed,  of  which  however  there  is  no  proof 
before  me,  your  lordship  will  avoid  with  the  utmost  care  every  ap- 
proach to  it.  I  acknowledge,  without  any  reserve  or  limitation,  the 
duty  of  the  executive  government  of  Lower  Canada  to  abstain  alto- 
gether from  interference,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  choice  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people ;  such  an  encroachment  on  the  principles 
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of  the  constitution  would  be  unattended  even  with  a  plausible  pro--> 
spect  of  temporary  advantage.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  assembly 
were  misinformed  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  practices ;  for  I  am 
well  convinced,  that  it  is  by  very  different  methods  that  the  legiti- 
mate authority  s^nd  influence  of  the  King's  government  in  Canada 
is  to  be  maintained. 

7.  I  have  read,  not  without  deep  concern,  the  language  in  which 
the  house  of  assembly  have  spoken,  in  their  ninety-two  resolutions,  of 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  during  the  elections  at  Montreal :  it  is  de^ 
scribed  as  a  sanguinary  execution  of  the  citizens  by  the  soldiery. 
Anxious  as  I  am  to  conciliate,  by  all  just  concessions,  the  favourable 
regard  of  the  house,  I  am  bound,  by  the  strict  obligations  of  justice 
to  the  British  army,  to  protest  against  the  application  of  such  language 
to  any  part  of  a  body,  not  less  distinguished  by  their  humanity  and 
discipline,  than  by  their  gallantry.  The  house  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  those  proceedings,  and  had  not  received 
the  report  of  the  committee  when  they  proceeded  to  pronounce  this 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty**  troops.  The  officers  had 
been  indicted  before  a  grand  jury  of  the  country,  and  the  bills  had 
been  thrown  out  for  want  of  evidence.  In  assuming  to  themselves 
the  power  to  inquire,  the  assembly  exercised  their  legitimate  privi- 
lege :  in  passing  a  sentence  of  condemnation  pending  that  inquiry, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  finding  of  the  proper  legal  tribunal, 
they  exceeded  their  proper  authority,  and  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
parliamentary  usages  of  this  country.  Nor  can  I  receive  such  an 
unauthorized  expression  of  opinion  with  that  deference  which  it  is 
my  duty  and  inclination  to  show  for  every  judgment  of  the  house, 
falling  within  the  appropriate  sphere  of  their  deliberation. 

8.  The'  assembly  further  complain  that  there  is  no  method  by 
which  legal  demands  against  the  government  can  be  enforced  in  the 
province.  In  the  absence  of  any  distinct  proof  or  illustration  of  the 
tact,  I  can  only  express  his  Majesty's  desire  that  effectual  means  may 
be  taken  for  remedying  this  alleged  defect  ia  the  law. 

9.  The  too  frequent  reservation  of  bills  for  tlie  signification  of  his 
Majesty's  pleasure,  and  thedelay  in  communicating  the  King's  decision 
upon  them,  is  a  grievance  of  which  my  inquiries  lead  me  to  believe 
the  reality.  Your  lordship  will  understand  that  the  power  of  reserv- 
ing bills,  granted  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1701,  is  an  extreme 
right,  to  be  employed  not  without  much  caution,  nor  except  on  some 
evident  necessity.  You  will  also  have  the  goodness  to  remember 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  transmitting,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  the  transcript  of  every  law  of  which  the  operation  is  suspend- 
ed, for  the  signification  of  the  royal  pleasure;  and  of  accompanying 
every  such  transcript  with  such  full  and  minute  explanations  as  may 
be  necessary  for  rendering  the  scope  and  policy  of  them  pwfectly 
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intelligible,  and  for  explaining  th^  motives  by  which  your  lordship^ 
may  have  been  influenced  in  declining  to  give  your  decision  in  the 
first  instance.  You  will  pledge  his  Majesty's  government,  in  this 
country  to  the  most  prompt  and  respectful  attention  to  every  question 
of  thia  nature  which  may  be  brought  under  their  notice. 

10.  My  predecessors  in  office  are  charged  with  having,  on  various 
occasions,  neglected  to  convey  to  the  house  his  Majesty^s  answers  to 
the  addresses  presented  to  him  by  that  body.  Whether  this  stat^ 
ment  could  be  verified  by  a  careful  examination  of  any  particular 
esaeSf  I  am  unable  to  state  with  certainty ;  nor  on  such  a  subject  is 
it  fit  to  make  a  conjectural  statement.  Your  lordship  will,  howeveri 
assure  the  house,  that  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  command,  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms,  that  every  communication  ^hat  either 
branch  of  the  provincial  legislature  may  see  fit  to  make  to  him,  be 
laid  before  his  Majesty  immediately  on  its  arrival  in  this  kingdom^ 
and  that  his  Majesty's  answer  be  conveyed  to  the  province  with  the 
utmost  possible  dispatch.  The  King  cannot,  however,  forget  that 
the  delay  which  may  occasionally  have  taken  place  in  making  known 
in  the  province  his  Majesty's  decision  upon  reserved  bills,  or  upon 
addresses  from  either  house  of  general  assembly,  may  in  some  in- 
stances have  been  either  occasioned  or  prolonged  by  circumstances 
which  no  promptitude  or  zeal  in  his  Majesty's  service  could  have 
obviated ;  as,  for  example,  the  rigour  of  the  Canadian  climate  ob- 
structing, during  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  the  direct  approach  to 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  internal  com- 
munications through  his  Majesty's  dominions  in  North  America. 

11.  Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  refusal  of  information ,  for  which 
the  house  of  assembly  have  at  diflerent  times  applied  to  the  governor 
of  the  province.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
latest  session  in  which  any  such  applications  were  made,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is  just  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint. I  do  not  perceive  that  any  advantage  would  arise  from  enter- 
ing in  this  place  into  a  very  exact  survey  of  the  communications 
between  the  house  and  the  governor  respecting  the  production  of  pa* 
pers.  It  is  more  useful,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  to  state  the  gene- 
ral principle  by  which  your  lordship  will  be  guided.  I  think,  then, 
that  the  correspondence  between  your  lordship  and  the  secretary  of 
state  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  those  documents  of  which 
the  assembly  are  entitled  to  demand,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  un- 
reserved and  universal  inspection  or  perusal.  In  the  ofiiciai  inter- 
course between  his  Majesty  and  his  Majesty's  representative  in  the 
province,  conducted  as  such  intercourse  necessarily  is,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  much  confidential  commu- 
nication must  necessarily  occur.  Many  questions  require  to  bedebated 
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copiously,  and  in  all  the  various  lights  in  which  they  may  present 
themselves  to  the  governor  or  to  the  secretary  of  state:  and  in  such 
a  correspondence  it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  emergencies  which 
eventually  do  not  occur,  to  reason  upon  hypothetical  statements,  and 
even  to  advert  to  the  conduct  and  qualifications  for  particular  em- 
ployments of  particular  individuals.  It  would  he  plainly  impossible 
to  conduct  any  public  aflairs  of  this  nature,  except  on  such  terms  of 
free  and  unrestrained  intercourse.  It  is  no  less  plainly  impossible  to 
give  general  publicity  to  such  communications,  without  needless  in- 
jury to  the  feelings  of  various  persons,  and  constant  impediment  to  the 
public  service.  A  rule  which  should  entitle  a  popular  assembly  to 
call  for  and  make  public  all  the  despatches  passing  between  the  King's 
government  and  his  Majesty's  local  representative,  would  so  obstruct 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  as  to  produce  mischiefs  far  out- 
weighing the  utmost  possible  advantage  of  the  practice. 

In  the  same  manner,  there  will  occasionally  be  communications,  in 
their  own  nature  confidential,  between  the  governor  and  many  of  his 
subordinate  officers,  which  should  also  be  protected  from  genera) 
publicity. 

But  though  I  think  it  right  to  make  this  general  reservation  against 
the  unlimited  production  of  all  public  documents,  I  am  ready  to  ac^ 
knowledge  that  the  restriction  itself  may  admit  and  even  require 
many  exceptions ;  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  a  careful  discretion,  the 
governor,  as  often  as  he  shall  judge  it  conducive  to  the  general  good 
of  the  province,  may  communicate  to  either  branch  of  the  legislature 
any  part  of  his  official  correspondence,  such  x)nly  excepted  as  may 
have  been  expressly  declared  or  manifestly  designed,  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  to  be  confidential. 

But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  document  connected  with  the  public 
affairs  of  the  province,  the  concealment  of  which  from  the  assembly 
would  be  really  useful  or  justifiable:  especially  whatever  relates  to 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  in  all  their  branches,  or  to  the  statistics 
of  the  province,  should  be  at  once  and  cheerfully  communicated  to 
them.  For  example,  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  to  the  two  houses 
such  a  communication  of  the  blue  books,  or  annual  statistical  returns, 
which  are  compiled  for  the  use  of  this  department;  and  your  lordship 
will  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  two  houses  of  the  local  legislature, 
in  rendering  those  returns  as  accurate  and  as  comprehensive  as  pos- 
sible. In  short,  the  general  rule  must  be  that  of  entire  freedom 
from  reserve.  The  particular  exception,  as  it  arises,  must  be  vin- 
dicated by  the  terms  of  the  preceding  instructions,  or  by  some  ex- 
planation sufficient  to  show  that  secrecy  was  demanded,  not  for  the 
protection  of  any  private  interest,  but  for  the  well-being  of  the  pro- 
vince at  large.    In  every  case  in  which  the  production  of  any  paper, 
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i  n  answer  to  any  address  of  either  house,  may  be  refused,  your  lord- 
ship will  immediately  transmit  to  this  office  a  statement  of  the  case, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  your  decision. 

12.  The  occupation  as  a  barrack  of  the  buildings  which  anciently 
were  part  of  the  Jesuits'  college,  is  strongly  reprobated  by  the  as- 
sembly. I  can  only  remark  that  this  exception  from  the  general 
transfer  of  the  Jesuits*  estates  to  their  disposal,  was  made  and  vin- 
dicated by  Lord  Ripon  on  a  ground  which  has  rather  acquired  a  new 
force,  than  lost  any  of  its  original  weight.  After  an  occupation  of 
those  buildings  for  this  purpose,  for  much  more  than  half  a  century, 
there  has  accrued  to  the  Crown  a  prescriptive  title,  of  which,  however, 
his  Majesty  has  never  sought  to  avail  himself.  The  King  is,  on  the 
contrary,  anxious  that  the  buildings  should  be  restored,  as  promptly 
as  possible,  to  their  original  use ;  nor  will  that  measure  be  delayed  for 
a  single  day,  after  other  and  adequate  provision  shall  have  been  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops;  but  it  is  needless  to  remark  that 
his  Majesty  has  no  funds  at  his  disposal  for  that  purpose.  The  pro- 
posed transfer  of  all  the  sources  of  local  revenue  to  the  house  of  as- 
sembly has  deprived  the  King  of  the  means  of  providing  for  this  or  any 
similar  service.  It  must  rest,  therefore,  with  the  house  to  erector  pur- 
chase other  barracks  sufficiently  commodious  for  Uie  garrison,  upon 
which  the  board  of  ordnance  will  immediately  issue  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  evacuating  the  buildings  at  present  occupied  for  that 
purpose. 

IS.  The  lease  of  the  forges  of  St.  Maurice  to  Mr.  Bell  has  been 
made,  and  is  now  irrevocable.  I  do  not  conceal  my  regret,  that  this 
property  was  not  disposed  of  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Whatever  arrangements  may  be  hereafter  settled  respecting  the  terri- 
torial revenue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  granting  of  any  crown 
property  on  lease  in  the  same  manner  by  private  contract,  and  more 
especially  when  the  contractor  is  a  member  of  the  legislative  council. 
14.  Impediments  are  said  to  have  been  needlessly  raised  to  the 
endowment  of  colleges  by  benevolent  persons.  I  fear  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  some  unnecessary  delay  in  deciding  upon  bills  reserved 
for  his  Majesty's  consideration,  having  such  endowments  for  their 
object,  did  occur :  a  delay  chieQy  attributable  to  political  events  and 
the  consequent  changes  of  the  colonial  administration  in  this  king- 
dom. I  have  no  wish  to  withhold  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  error, 
when  really  due,  to  the  house  of  assembly,  because  1  am  persuaded 
that  in  that  frankness  they  will  perceive  the  best  assurance  of  the 
sincerity  with  which,  on  behalf  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  a 
pledge  is  given  for  the  more  prompt  and  exact  attention  hereafter 
to  every  measure  which  has  for  its  object  the  institution  in  the  pro- 
vince of  any  colleges  or  schools  for  the  advancement  of  Christian 
knowledge  or  sound  learning. 

25 
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.  1^.  On  the  subject  of  the  clergy  reserves,  of  which  complaint  is 
still  made,  the  arrangements  proposed  by  Lord  Ripon  leave  his  Ma- 
jesty nothing  further  to  concede.  The  whole  question  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  provincial  legislature.  To  obviate  mis- 
conceptions, the  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  Of  all 
parties  was  framed  under  his  lordship*s  direction,  and  brought  into 
the  house  of  assembly.  Anticipating  the  possibility  that  this  bill  might 
undergo  amendments  in  its  progress  through  the  two  houses,  mate- 
rially affecting  its  character,  Lord  Ripon  had  instructed  the  governor, 
in  that  event,  not  to  refuse  his  assent,  but  to  reserve  the  bill  for  the 
signification  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  The  loss  of  the  bill  is,  how- 
ever, ascribed  to  the  solicitor-general  having,  in  his  place  in  the 
house,  stated  that  no  amendment  would  be  permitted.  The  solicitor- 
generaVs  expressions  may  have  been  misunderstood ;  but  if  this  was 
their  purport,  not  only  was  the  statement  unauthorised,  but  directly 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. I  much  regret  the  misapprehension,  in  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  originated.  It  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  Lord 
Aylmer  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  produce  to  the  house  the 
Earl  of  Ripon's  despatches  on  the  subject.  Your  lordship  will  im- 
mediately communicate  copies  of  them,  inviting  the  council  and  as- 
sembly to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  question,  upon  the  terms 
of  Lord  Ripon's  proposal,  to  every  part  of  which  they  may  be  assured 
of  his  Majesty's  continued  adherence. 

16.  Lord  Aylmer's  refusal  to  issue  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new 
member  of  the  assembly,  upon  the  declaration  of  the  house  that  M. 
Mondelet's  seat  had  become  vacant,  is  condemned  by  that  body  as  a 
violation  of  their  rights.  The  question  has  lost  much,  if  not  all,  of 
its  practical  importance  since  the  passing  of  the  recent  law  for  vacat- 
ing the  seats  of  members  accepting  places  of  emolument  under 
the  crown.  Still,  in  justice  to  Lord  Aylmer,  I  am  bound  to  af- 
firm the  accuracy  of  the  distinction  in  reference  to  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  acted.  In  cases  where  the  vacancy  of  a  seat  may, 
consistently  with  existing  usages,  be  notified  by  the  house  to  the  go- 
vernor without  assigning  the  cause,  he  is  bound  to  presume  that  the 
adjudication  of  the  house  is  right,  and  must  carry  it  into  eflect  by  is- 
suing a  new  writ.  But  in  cases  where  usage  requires  that  in  the 
notification  to  the  governor  the  cause; of  vacancies  should  be  stated, 
then,  if  the  cause  alleged  be  insufficient  in  point  of  law,  the  gover- 
nor is  not  at  liberty  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  house.  The 
concurrence  of  the  governor  and  the  house  in  any  measure,  cannot 
render  it  legal,  if  it  be  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  land.  To  that 
rule  obedience  is  emphatically  due  by  those  to  whom  the  constitution 
has  assigned  the  high  functions  of  legislation  and  of  executive  govern- 
ment.   If,  therefore,  Lord  Aylmer  rightly  judged  that  M.  Mondelet's 
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seat  had  not  been  lawfully  vacated,  hia  lordship  adhered  to  the  strict 
Jine  of  duty  in  declining  to  issue  the  writ  for  which  the  house  applied. 
If  he  entertained  a  serious  and  honest  doubt  on  the  subject,  his  lord- 
ship was  bound  to  pause  until  that  doubt  could  be  removed  by  com- 
petent judicial  authority.  The  subsequent  introduction  by  statute  of 
a  law  for  vacating  seats  in  such  cases  as  that  of  M.  Mondelet's,  would 
seem  sufficiently  to  establish  that  his  acceptance  of  office  was  not 
followed  by  that  legal  consequence. 

17.  I  now  approach  the  case  of  Sir  John  Caldwell.  It  is  a  subject 
which  has  uniformly  excited  the  deepest  regret  of  my  predecessors ; 
and  I  need  hardly  add,  that  I  partake  largely  of  that  feeling.  His 
Majesty's  government  have  offered  to  the  province  every  reparation 
which  it  has  been  in  their  power  to  make,  for  the  original  error  of 
allowing  monies  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  public  officer,  with- 
out taking  full  securities  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust:  they 
have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  assembly  whatever  could  be  re- 
covered from  Sir  John  Caldwell,  or  from  his  sureties ;  and  your  Iprd- 
ship  will  now,  on  the  terms  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  accom- 
panying despatch,  be  authorized  to  surrender  to  the  appropriation  of 
that  house,  the  only  funds  by  which  his  Majesty  could  have  contri- 
buted towards  making  good  the  defalcation.  Every  practical  sugges- 
tion has  also  been  made  to  the  assembly,  for  preventing  the  reour- 
rence  of  similar  losses.  Nothing,  in  short,  has  been  left  undone,  or 
at  least  unattempted,  to  mitigate  the  evil  which  the  inadequacy  of  the 
securities  taken  from  Sir  John  Caldwell,  and  the  accumulations  of 
public  money  in  his  hands,  occasioned.  Perhaps  the  legal  proceed- 
ings against  his  property  might  be  carried  on  with  greater  activity 
and  effect;  and  if  so,  your  lordship  will  lend  your  aid  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  to  that  object.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
for  so  many  years  together,  on  such  a  case  as  this,  the  law  should 
have  proved  inadequate  to  secure  for  the  public  such  property  as  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  defaulter,  or  his  securities,  at  the  time  of  his 
insolvency. 

I  feel,  however,  that  incomplete  justice  has  hitherto  been  rendered 
to  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  in  Sir  John  Caldwell's. case.  That 
gentleman  has  been  permitted  to  retain  his  seat  at  the  legislative 
council,  and  still  holds  that  conspicuous  station.  Whatever  sympathy 
I  may  be  disposed  to  feel  for  individual  misfortune,  and  in  whatever 
degree  the  lapse  of  years  may  have  abated  those  feelings  of  just  indig** 
nation  which  were  provoked  by  the  first  intelligence  of  so  gross  a 
breach  of  the  public  trust,  I  cannot  in  the  calm  and  deliberate  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  hesitate  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  fitting  that 
Sir  John  Caldwell  should  retain  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  Lower 
Canada :  his  continuance  in  that  position,  and  his  management  and 
apparent  possession  of  the  estates  which  formerly  belonged  to  him 
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in  his  own  right,  must  exhibit  to  the  people  at  large  an  example  hot 
too  justly  ofTensive  to  public  feeling.  Your  lordship  will  cause  it  to 
be  intimated  to  Sir  John  Caldwell,  that  the  King  expects  the  imme- 
diate resignation  of  his  office  of  legislative  councillor ;  and  that  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  that  reasonable  expectation,  his  Majesty 
will  be  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  resort  to  other  and  more 
painful  methods  of  vindicating  the  government  of  the  province  against 
the  reproach  of  indifference  to  a  diversion  of  public  money  from  its 
legitimate  use  to  the  private  ends  of  the  accountant. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  remains  a  single  topic  of  complaint 
unnoticed,  either  in  the  preceding  pages  or  in  my  accompanying 
instructions  to  your  lordship  and  your  fellow  commissioners.  It  has 
been  my  endeavour  to  meet  each  successive  topic  distinctly  and  cir- 
cumstantially, neither  evading  any  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  nor 
shrinking  from  the  acknowledgment  of  any  error  which  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  administration  of  aflairs  so  various  and  complicated. 
I  dismiss  the  subject  for  the  present,  with  the  expression  of  my  earnest 
hope  that  his  Majesty's  efforts  to  terminate  these  dissensions  may  be 
met  by  all  parties  in  the  spirit  of  corresponding  frankness  and  good- 
will ;  assured  that,  in  that  case,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  that  which  is  the  single  object  of  his  policy  on  this  subject — the 
prosperity  of  Canada,  as  an  integral  and  highly  important  member  of 
the  British  empire. 
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The  arrival  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  Canada  put  an  end 
to  all  further  prospect  of  grievances,  and  at  once  damped  the  hopes 
and  awakened  the  anger  of  the  disaflected.  The  very  act  of  in- 
vestigating the  complaints  which  they  themselves  had  preferred  was 
made  a  subject  of  invective;  the  commission  was  denounced  as  an 
insult  to  the  assembly,  whose  voice  alone  should  be  heard,  and  whose 
decisions  neither  admitted  of  question  by  the  council  nor  by  the 
government.  Knowing  that  the  instructions  given  to  the  commis- 
sioners were  of  the  most  conciliatory  description,  that  every  change 
would  be  effected  that  they  had  desired,  and  that,  by  their  own  show- 
ing, they  would  be  compelled  to  be  tranquil,  they  promptly  changed 
their  ground,  abandoned  the  untenable  local  topics,  and  boldly  at- 
tacked the  constitution.  The  mask  was  now  thrown  off,  and  repub- 
licanism openly  avowed  as  their  object.  That  this  development 
was  prematurely  hastened  by  the  unexpected  and  immediate  con- 
cession of  their  requests,  and  their  object  disclosed  sooner  than 
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they  had  intended,  is  evident  from  their  address  to  the  governor,  so 
lately  as  in  1831,  whom  it  was  their  interest  and  intention  to  de- 
ceive. Early  in  that  year  they  said^to-him,  '  It  will  he  our  earnest 
desire  that  harmony  may  prevail  among  the  several  branches  of  the 
legislature,  that  full  effect  may  be  given  to  the  constitution  as  esta- 
blished by  law,  and  that  it  may  be  transmitted  tmimpaired  toposte- 
riiy.'  Now  different  language  was  held,  and  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake,  Mr.  Papineau  said  : 

'  The  people  of  this  province  were  now  merely  preparing  thenuelves  for  a  ftifare 
itale  of  political  existence,  wfaicli  he  trnsled  would  be  neither  a  monarchy  nor  an 
aristocracy.  He  hoped  Providence  had  not  in  view  for  his  country  a  feature  so  dark 
u  tliat  it  should  be  the  means  of  planting  royalty  in  America,  near  a  country  so 
grand  as  the  United  States.  He  hoped,  for  the  future,  America  would  give  re- 
publics to  Europe.* 

As  proofs  are  always  preferable  to  assertions,  and  as  this  is  too 
important  a  charge  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer, 
I  shall  adduce  a  few  more  instances  where  the  avowal  is  distinct 
and  unequivocal.  In  a  French  journal  devoted  to  the  party,  pub* 
lished  in  Montreal,  we  find  the  following  sentiments : 

'  In  examining  with  an  attentive  eye  what  is  passing  around  us,  it  is  easy  to 
convince  oneself  that  our  country  is  placed  in  very  crilical  circumstances,  and  that 
a  revolution  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  place  it  in  a  more  natural  and  less  preca- 
rious situation.  A  constitution  to  remodel,  a  naUonality  to  maintain — these  are 
the  objects  which  at  present  occupy  all  Canadians. 

'  It  may  be  seen,  according  to  this,  that  there  exist  two  parUes,  of  opposite  in- 
terests and  manners — the  Canadians  and  the  English.  These  first-bom  French- 
men have  the  habils  and  character  of  such.  They  have  Inherited  from  their  fathers 
a  hatred  to  the  English  ;  who,  in  their  turn,  seeing  in  them  the  children  of  France, 
detest  them.  These  two  parUes  can  never  unite,  and  will  not  always  remain  tran- 
quil ;  it  Is  a  bad  amalgamation  of  interests,  of  manners,  of  language,  and  of  religion, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  produce  a  collision.  It  is  sufficienlly  believed  that  a 
revolution  is  possible,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  far  off;  as  for  me,  1  think  it  will  not 
be  delayed.  Let  them  consider  these  words  of  a  great  writer,  and  they  will  no 
longer  treat  a  revolution  and  a  separation  from  the  mother  country  as  a  ctumera— * 
'  The  greatest  misfortune  for  man  politically,'  said  he,  '^is  to  obey  a  foreign  power ; 
no  humiliafion,  no  torment  ofj  the  heart,  can  compare  to  this.  The  subjected  na- 
tion, at  least  if  she  be  not  protected  by  some  extraordinary  law»  ought  not  to  obey 
this  sovereign.' — We  repeat  it,  an  immediate  separation  from  England  is  the  only 
means  of  preserving  our  nationality.  Some  time  hence,  when  emigration  shall 
have  made  our  adversaries  our  equals  in  number,  more  daring,  and  less  generous, 
they  will  deprive  os  of  our  liberties,  or  we  shall  have  the  same  fate  as  our  unhappy 
countrymen  the  Acadians.  Believe  me,  this  is  tlie  fate  reserved  for  us,  if  we  do 
not  hasten  to  make  ourselves  independent  J* 

In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Papineau,  he  says  of  the  French  : 

'  It  (the  French  party)  has  not,  it  ought  not  to  entertain  a  shadow  of  hope  that 
it  will  obtain  any  justice  whatsoever  from  any  of  the  authorities  constituted  as  Uiey 
are  at  present  in  this  couutry.  If  it  would  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  the  au- 
thorities in  England  that  It  entertains  of  the  authorities  in  this  country,  these  ob« 
stacles  could  easily  be  overcome.' 
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He  then  claims  the  colony  as  belonging  solely  to  his  party  : 

*  In  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  administration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Britons  within  our  colony,  they  came  In  shoals  to  oar  shores  to  push  their 
idrtuBes.' 

•  *They  have  established  a  system  of  paper-money,  based  solely  upon  their  own 
credit,  and  which  our  habitans  have  bad  the  folly  to  receive  as  ready  money,  al- 
though it  is  not  hard  cash,  current  among  all  nations,  but  on  the  contrary,  which 
Is  of  no  value,  and,  without  the  limits  of  the  province,  would  not  be  received  by 
any  person.' 

To  obstruct  the  arrival  of  emigrants  as  much  as  possible,  resort 
was  had  to  one  of  those  measures  so  common  in  Canadian  legisla- 
tion, in  which  the  object  of  the  bill  is  at  yarlance  with  its  preamble. 
An  Act  was  passed,  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  13,  which,  under  the  speciously 
hnmane  pretence  of  creating  a  fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  medical 
assistance  to  sick  emigrants,  and  of  enabling  indigent  persons  of  that 
description  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  a  capitation 
tax  was  imposed,  which  aflected  emigration  to  Upper  as  well  as 
Lower  Canada;  and  the  operation  of  it  was  such,  that  even  an  in- 
habitant of  the  former  province,  returning  to  his  home  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  was  liable  to  this  odious  impost. 

When  every  topic  appeared  to  be  exhausted,  Mr.  Rodier,  a 
member  of  the  assembly,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  discovered  a 
new  one,  in  the  cholera,  which  he  charged  the  English  with  having 
introduced  among  them.  Absurd  as  this  may  seem  to  be,  it  was  not 
without  its  effect,  and  the  simple-minded  credulous  peasantry  were 
induced  to  believe  it  of  a  people  of  whom  they  had  lately  heard  from 
their  leaders  nothing  but  expressions  of  hatred  and  abuse. 

*  Wheal  see,*  said  be,  *my  country  in  mourning,  and  my  native  land  presenting 
to  my  eye  nothing  but  one  vast  cemetery,  1  aslc,  what  has  been  the  cause  of  all  these 
disasters?  and  the  voices  of  thousands  of  my  fellow  citizens  respond  from  their 
tombs, — it  is  emigration.  It  is  not  enough  to  send  amongst  us  avaricious  egotists, 
without  any  other  spirit  of  liberty  than  could  be  bestowed  by  a  simple  education  of 
the  counter,  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Canadians,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  enslave  them — they  must  aiso  rid  themselves  of  their  beggars,  and  cast 
Ihem  by  thousands  on  our  shores — they  must  send  us  miserable  beings,  who  after 
having  partaken  of  the  bread  of  our  children,  will  subject  them  to  the  horrors  of 
hunger  and  misery  ;  they  must  do  sUU  more — ibey  must  send  us,  in  their  train, 
pestilence  and  death.  If  I  present  to  you  so  melancholy  a  picture  of  the  condition 
of  this  country,  1  have  to  encourage  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  preserve  our  na* 
tionality,  and  avoid  those  future  calamilies,  by  opposing  a  barrier  to  tbis  torrent  of 
emigration.  It  is  only  in  the  house  of  assembly*  we  can  place  our  hopes,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  choice  the  Canadians  make  in  their  elections,  tbey  can  ensure  the  pre- 
servation of  their  rights  and  political  liberties.' 

Things  were  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  legislature  was 
assembled  by  the  new  governor,  and  addressed  by  him  in  a  long  and 

*  In  a  woik  rablished  in  France,  for  circalaticm  in  Canada,  a  very  intelligible  hint  ia 
given  on  thia  aobject.  '  Aa  the  houie  of  aaaembly  votea  lewarda  for  ibe  deatraction  of 
wolvea,  it  i»  no  leaa  argent  to  devise  means  to  prevent  immigration  from  l>eing  a  calamiCy 
fur  theae  coloniea.' 
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conciliatory  speech,  in  which  the  evils  of  internal  dissensions  were 
pointedly  and  feelingly  alluded  to,  and  concessions  sufficiently  nu- 
merous made  to  have  gratiGed  the  vanity  and  appeased  the  irri- 
tation of  any  other  people  than  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Among  other  things,  they  were  informed,  that  intending  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  persons  holding  a  plurality  of  offices,  he  had  begun  with 
the  highest,  and  discharged  some  of  his  executive  councillors.  This 
announcement  was  received  in  the  same  spirit  as  all  others  of  a 
similar  nature;  and  his  excellency  having  cancelled  the  commission 
of  one  gentleman,  in  consequence  of  his  holding  a  legal  appointment 
ufuier  the  houiCj  the  assembly  thought  that  so  good  an  example  could 
not  be  followed  too  speedily,  and  immediately  dismissed  him  from 
the  one  he  retained,  because  he  ivas  in  the  council.  A  supplicant 
for  money  must  learn  to  subdue  his  feelings,  and  he  who  asks  for 
bread  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  insolence  as  well  as  destitution  * 
a  dignified  demeanour  is  but  too  apt  to  render  poverty  ridiculous,  and 
a  wise  man  generally  lays  it  aside,  to  be  worn  on  the  return  of  hap- 
pier days.  The  local  government  was  in  great  pecuniary  distress ; 
they  were  humble  suitors  at  the  portals  of  the  house,  and  showed 
their  discretion,  in  regarding  as  a  mistake  what  was  intended  as  an 
insult.  Warrants  were  also  tendered  to  each  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  thdr  contingent  expenses ;  as  these  charges  contained,  on 
the  part  of  the  house,  the  salary  of  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  Vigor, 
agents  in  England,  not  appointed  conjointly  with  the  council,  but 
by  simple  resolutions  of  the  house,  such  an  appropriation  without 
law  had  always  been  violently  opposed,  and  the  constitutionalists^ 
fearing  such  a  sacrifice  of  principle  would  be  made,  had,  previously 
to  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  made  it  the  subject  of  much  animad- 
version, and  presented  the  governor  with  a  resolution,  '^That  the 
claim  which  has  recently  been  insisted  upon  by  the  house  of  assembly, 
and  occasionally  acted  upon  by  the  legislative  council,  to  obtain,  by 
separate  addresses  to  the  governor,  advances  of  unappropriated 
money,  under  the  plea  of  defraying  contingent  expenses,  but  in  reality 
embracing  the  payment  of  salaries  or  allowances  not  legally  esta- 
blished, and  more  particularly  as  regards  the  pretensions  of  the 
assembly  for  expenses  not  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  for  the  business 
of  the  sessions  of  that  house,  is  altogether  unfounded  in  law,  unsup- 
ported by  parliamentary  usage,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  British  subject.' 

Independent  of  the  constitutional  objection  to  the  application  of  the 
public  funds  to  the  payment  of  persons  whom  the  legislative  council 
had  not  only  not  concurred  in  appointing,  but  to  whose  mission  they , 
had  pointedly  objected,  they  deeply  deplored  that  so  extraordinary  a 
concession  should  be  made,  as  the  payment  of  every  demand  of  that 
body  that  obstioately  persisted  in  refusing  to  make  any  vote  for  the 
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support  of  the  government.  Peace,  however,  was  deemed  par^jnount 
to  every  other  consideration,  and  that  Nothing  might  be  left  andone  to 
attain  it,  even  this  sacrifice  was  not  considered  too  great. 

They  were  now  called  upon,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  the  judges  and  the  officers  of  government,  the  public 
chest  containing  at  the  time  130,000/.  sterling. 

The  house  had  no  sooner  retired  from  hearing  this  address,  than 
their  speaker  adopted  his  usual  mode  of  inflaming  his  party  by  the 
most  violent  invectives  against  all  the  authorities  both  at  home  and 
in  the  colony,  charging  the  one  with  deceit  and  hypocrisy  in  their 
words,  and  the  other  with  oppression  and  peculation  in  their  deeds. 
In  a  short  time  he  brought  matters  to  that  condition  he  had  so  long 
desired. 

The  house  voted  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  in  which  they  announced 
that  they  had  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  arrears,'  and  deter- 
mined to  refuse  any  future  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  local  admi- 
nistration, in  order  the  better  to  insist  upon  the  changes  which  they 
required  from  the  imperial  authorities.  Their  utmost  concession 
(and  they  desired  it  might  not  be  taken  for  a  precedent)  was  to  offer 
a  supply  for  six  months,  that  time  being  allowed  to  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment and  the  British  parliament  to  decide  on  the  fundamental 
alterations  of  the  constitution  and  other  important  measures  included 
in  the  demands  of  the  assembly. 

In  this  bill  of  supply,  which  was  for  six  months  only,  and  merely 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  odium  of  rejection  on  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature,  they  excluded  the  salaries  of  the  council- 
lors, of  their  assistant  clerk,  one  of  the  judges,  some  usual  incidental 
charges  of  the  civil  secretary's  office,  besides  other  important  sala- 
ries; and,  as  they  had  hoped,  it  was  not  concurred  in.  This  was 
the  first  time  they  had  left  the  executive  without  the  means  of  con- 
ducting the  government,  for  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose  of  procuring 
changes  in  the  constitution.  Of  the  confusion  and  distress  which 
this  repealed  refusal  of  the  assembly  to  co-operate  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature  produced  in  the  province,  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  any  adequate  idea. 

•  The  province  was  far  advanced  in  the  fourth  year  since  there  had 
been  any  appropriation  of  provincial  funds  to  the  use  of  government; 
and  although  a  sum,  temporarily  contributed  from  the  British  Trea- 
sury, had  relieved  the  civil  officers,  so  far  as  to  give  them  one  year's 
salary  during  that  period,*  the  third  year  was  passing  away  during 
which  they  had  not  had  the  smallest  fraction  of  their  earnings  in  the 
service  of  the  public.  The  distress  and  embarrassment  which  this 
state  of  circumstances  inflicted  on  the  functionaries  of  the  province, 
whose  private  resources  are  generally  very  limited,  were  as  humiliating 
as  they  were  unmerited.  Many  were  living  on  money  borrowed  at  an 
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exorbitant  interest;  some  could  not  but  be  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
ruin  ;  and  to  show  that  this  suflering  of  individuals  was  not  unattended 
with  danger  to  the  general  welfare,  it  may  be  enough  to  remark,  with- 
out painfully  dwelliug  on  private  circumstances,  that  the  judges  of  the 
country  were  amongst  those  [who  were  left  to  provide  for  their  subsist- 
ence as  best  they  might,  after  three  year's  stoppage  of  their  official 
incomes. 

This  condition  of  affairs  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to 
terminate  with  the  commencement  of  the  present  session.    In  the 
two  previous  years  the  supplies  had  failed  in  the  assembly,  either 
from  differences  with  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  or  from  the 
refusal  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  their  contingent  expenses;  but 
when  the  provincial  parliament  last  met,  these  grounds  of  dissension 
were  removed.    You  will  not  perceive  (the  commissioners  observed) 
amongst  the  grounds  assigned  for  prolonging  the  financial  difficulties, 
any  complaint  against  the  existing  provincial  administration,  or  the 
assertion  of  any  demerit  in  the  parties  who  continued  to  be  deprived 
of  their  lawful  remuneration.  No  local  cause  of  quarrel  was  alleged, 
of  wliich  the  settlement  might  be  indispensable  before  the  public  busi- 
ness could  proceed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  stated  openly  and  without 
disguise,  that  changes  of  a  political  nature  were  the  end  in  view,  and 
that  until  certain  acts  should  be  done,  competent  to  no  other  autho- 
rity than  the  imperial  parliament,  and  comprising  organic  changes 
in  the  constitution,  by  virtue  of  which  the  assembly  itself  existed,  that 
the  house  would  never  make  another  pecuniary  grant  to  the  govern- 
ment.   Thus  the  public  servants,  no  parties  to  the  contest,  were 
afflicted  merely,  as  instruments,  through  whose  sufferings  to  extort 
concessions  totally  independent  of  their  will  to  grant  or  to  refuse.    It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  objects,  for  the  enforcement 
of  which  even  such  means  as  these  were  thought  expedient,  had  never 
been  positively  refused,  but  had  only  been  referred  to  the  commission 
of  inquiry,  in  order  that,  before  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment undertook  to  recommend  changes  of  a  very  important  and  ex- 
tensive nature,  it  might  receive  advice  from  persons  entrusted  with 
the  confidence  of  his  Majesty.   This,  however,  did  not  prove  enough. 
Apprehensions  of  delay  from  the  commission,  and  doubts  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  it  would  act,  were  expressed  in  the  address.;  and 
the  assembly  intimated,  with  frankness,  that  it  would  allow  of  no  de- 
liberation; that  either  its  demands  must  be  acceded  to  forthwith,  or 
that  it  would  employ  its  power  over  the  supplies,  to  render  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  impossible. 

The  sufferings  of  these  officers  was  a  matter  of  undisguised  satis- 
faction to  the  disaffected,  who  made  them  the  subject  of  much  face- 
tious comment  on  every  occasion.  The  commissioners  very  naturally 
observed  on  this  peculiarity : 
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'  If  proof  were  wanting  thai  national  distinctions  do  eiercfse  an  inflnence  on 
the  course  of  affairs  in  this  proyince,  it  might  be  supplied  in  the  absence  of  all 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  Ihe  house  of  assembly  in  the  existing  distress  of  the  pablic 
ofiBcers.  Those  oflScers  of  government  are  for  the  most  part  of  English  origin, 
which,  we  thintc,  explains  the  treatment  of  the  public  functionaries  by  the  members 
of  assembly.  If  both  spoke  the  same  language,  used  the  same  habits,  and  had 
those  ordinary  feelings  of  sympathy  which  must  follow  from  any  familiar  inter- 
course in  private  life,  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  one  of  the  two  could  find 
resolution  to  plunge  indiscriminately  tlie  vhole  of  the  other  class  into  difficulties, 
not  for  any  acts  of  their  own,  not  even  for  any  obnoxious  seDtiroenis  they  might 
hold,  but  in  order  that,  by  their  losses,  a  third  party  might  be  induced,  Ihroogh 
compassion,  to  surrender  objects  desired  at  its  bands.' 

Such,  however,  were  the  means  through  which  they  hoped  to  ^fect 
their  object,  which  they  now  announced  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  legislative  council  should  be  elective. 

2.  That  the  executive  council  should  be  converted  into  a  ministry 
responsible  to  the  assembly. 

8.  That  the  Tenures'  Act  and  Land  Company's  Act  should  be  re* 
pealed . 

4.  That  the  Grown  revenues  should  be  surrendered  uncondi- 
tionally. 

S:  That  the  management  of  the  waste  lands  should  be  given  up  to 
them. 

And  they  further  declared,  that  they  would  pay  no  arrears,  or  vote 
any  civil  list,  until  these  demands  should  be  complied  with. 

Here  the  government  also  made  its  stand,  and  very  properly  said, 
We  shall  concede  no  further;  these  demands  involve  a  surrender  of 
the  colony  to  one  party  within  it,  and  we  are  not  justified  in  granting 
them,  consistently  with  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  crown,  to  the  public, 
or  to  the  colonists  of  British  origin. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  bearings  of  these  demands, 
which  are  now  the  real  points  in  dispute  (all  others  having  been  dis- 
posed of),  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  consider  them  separately; 
but  as  I  have  already  shewn  you  that  'nationality,'  Mndepend-^ 
ence,'  and  republicanism  were  their  avowed  ultimate  objects,  and 
also  the  quo  animo  in  which  they  were  demanded,  you  may  naturally 
infer  that  they  themselves  considered  them  as  materially  contributing 
to  that  end,  and  essential  to  prepare  the  country  (as  Mr.  Papineau 
described  it)  for  a  future  state  of  political  existence,  which  he  trusted 
would  be  neither  a  monarchy  nor  an  aristocracy.  Indeed  this  has 
never  been  denied  any  where  but  in  England,  and  here  only  by  a 
party  who  are  desirous  of  applying  the  same  elective  principle  to  the 
house  of  lords,  most  probably  with  the  view  of  producing  a  similar 
result. 

1st.  The  first  demand  was  that  the  legislative  council  should  be 
elective. 

The  legislative  council  is  contemporaneous  with  the  bouse  of  as-- 
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semblyy  owing  its  existence  to  the  constitutional  act  of  1791,  and  was 
the  first  instance  known  in  the  colonies  of  such  a  body  having  a  dis- 
tinct existence,  separate  and  apart  from  the  executive  council.  It 
consisted  at  first  of  fourteen  members,  and,  in  October  1837,  of  forty» 
eighteen  of  whom  were  French  Canadians ;  but  as  there  were  several 
unable  to  attend  from  infirmities  and  old  age.  Lord  Gosford  reported 
that  not  mote  than  thirty-one  could  be  assembled,  thirteen  English 
and  eighteen  French  members,  of  whom  three  at  most  were  persons 
holding  office  under  government.  This  body  has,  as  far  as  the  de- 
pendent nature  of  a  colony  permits,  analogous  duties  to  perform  to 
those  of  the  house  of  lords,  and,  when  judiciously  selected,  is  essential 
to  deliberate  and  useful  legislation,  to  sustain  the  prerogative,  to  up- 
hold the  connexion  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  and 
to  give  security  to  the  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  subjects  of  Bri- 
tish origin  in  the  province.  This  much  was  admitted  even  by  the 
eoramissiooers  of  inquiry^  whose  reluctant  tribute  appears  not  to 
have  been  given  until  ingenuity  had  sought  in  vain  for  a  better  sub- 
stitute. 

*  Id  Ihe  revUioo  and  correclioD  of  bills  sent  qp  to  them  by  the  aueinbly,  we 
have  DO  doubt,  however,  that  the  coaDcil  has  oTlen  reodered  valuable  services  to 
the  coDDtry,  and  has  no  less  fulfilled  one,  perhaps,  of  its  peculiar  fanclions,  by 
its  rejection  of  measures  which  the  constitoUoD  would  not  admit,  thereby  relieving 
the  representative  of  the  King  from  the  duly  of  withholding  the  royal  assent  to 
them  :  such  as  bills  in  which  the  assembly  encroached  upon  the  royal  prerogative, 
tacked  to  their  grants  of  money  condiUons  deemed  in  England  unparliamentary, 
or  took  tt '  upon  themselves  to  attempt  the  repeal  of  a  BriUih  statute. ' 

It  has  been  the  unceasing  aim  of  Mr.  Papineau  and  his  party  to 
libel  this  body  as  a  combined  faction,  actuated  by  interest  alone  to 
struggle  for  the  support  of  a  corrupt  government,  adverse  to  th« 
rights  and  wishes  of  the  people.  One  of  the  charges  brought  against 
it  was  that  there  were  too  many  persons  in  it  holding  office,  and  that 
complaint  was  not  without  its  foundation.  Indeed  it  was  so  appa*- 
rent,  that,  from  1829  to  1835,  twenty-one  new  councillors  were- 
appointed  wholly  independent  of  government.  Another  charge  pre- 
ferred against  it  was  the  rejection  in  ten  years  of  169  bills  sent  to 
them  by  the  other  house,  as  contained  in  the  following  tables: — 
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YEAR. 

Rejected    by 

Total. 

the  CoBmciL 

CooncU. 

18£2 

8 

0 

8 

1823. 

14 

2 

16 

1824 

12 

5 

17 

1825.        . 

12 

5 

17 

1826 

19 

8 

27 

1827 

No  SesBion. 

No  Seision. 

No  Session. 

1828; 

1829 

16 

8 

24 

1880 

16 

8 

24 

1831 

11 

3 

14 

1882 

14 

8 

22 

Total 

122 

47 

169 

This  charge  has  been  reiterated'  in  the  other  colonies,  where  the 
explanation  never  followed,  and  in  some  instances,  from  the  circum- 
stantial and  formal  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  has  not  been  without 
its  effect.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  charged  with  rejecting 
169  instead  of  122  bills,  every  exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
amendment  being  considered  equivalent  to  rejection.  Every  suc- 
cessive year  the  bills  which  had  been  disagreed  to  were  again  trans- 
mitted to  them,  to  swell  by  their  rejection  the  amount  of  their  offences. 
Deducting  the  number  produced  by  this  multiplying  process,  the 
amount  of  bills  rejected  falls  under  forty,  which  is  an  average  of  less 
than  four  a  year.  In  addition  to  this  formidable  list  which  had  not 
been  concurred  in,  another  interminable  one  was  offered  of  those 
which  had  not  been  considered,  the  explanation  of  which  I  find  in  the 
words  of  the  commissioners : — 

*  Much  obloquy  has  also,  ve  must  assert,  been  uojustly  attempted  to  be  thrown 
OD  the  couDCil  Tor  the  rejection  of  bills  sent  up  to  them  late  Iq  the  seuion,  when 
there  were  no  longer  the  means  of  forming  a  house  in  the  assembly  to  take  into 
consideration  any  amendments  that  might  be  made  on  them.' 

Instead  of  preferring  complaints  against  this  body  for  acts  of  omis- 
sion, they  might  have  been  more  successful  had  they  rested  satisfied 
with  charging  them  with  acts  of  commission ;  for,  although  they  can 
be  justified  for  their  rejection  of  pernicious  bills,  what  shall  we  say 
to  their  want  of  firmness  in  afterwards  passing  some  of  those  very 
bills,  under  the  dictation  of  that  assembly  that  was  arming  itself 
with  fresh  charges  from  these  instances  of  its  weakness?  But  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  alike  independent  of  the  crown 
and  the  people,  and  could  neither  be  influenced  by  the  timid  fears  of 
the  executive,  nor  the  violence  and  invective  of  the  assembly.  So 
long  as  a  majority  of  office-holders  and  people  connected  with  govern- 
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ment  had  seats  at  the  council  board,  the  factious  majority  of  the  house 
could  exercise  a  control  over  the  council,  through  the  state  of  de- 
pendence and  subjugation  in  which  they  kept  the  executive.  Every 
governor  had  lately  shewn  a  desire  to  win  the  honour  of  pacifying 
Canada, — had  receded  and  conceded,  offered  conciliation  and  endured 
affronts,  borne  and  foreborne,  in  a  manner  that  it  is  quite  humiliat- 
ing to  contemplate, — and  had  used  his  influence  in  the  legislative 
council  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  instructions  which,  although  thcj 
are  justly  entitled  to  the  merit  of  kind  intentions,  have  not  so  mucn 
claim  upon  our  admiration  on  the  score  of  their  merit  or  their  dignity. 
We  find,  indeed,  the  aid  of  the  secretary  for  the  colonies  called  in, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  reproving  them  for  even  insinuating  a  doubt  of  the 
loyalty  of  these  omnipotent  men,  and  regretting  that  any  word  had 
been  introduced  which  should  have  the  appearance  of  ascribing  to  a 
class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  one  origin  views  at  variance  with 
the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  his  Majesty.  The  house  had, 
however,  by  their  incessant  complaints,  purified  the  board  of  every 
person  upon  whom  this  influence  could  be  exerted.  This  inde- 
pendence of  executive  influence  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Lord  Aylmer : — 
^  It  would  be  diflicult,  perhaps,'  to  find  in  any  British  colony  a  legis- 
lative body  more  independent  of  the  Crown  than  the  legislative 
council  of  Lower  Canada ;  andL  so  far  am  I  from  possessing  y  as  the 
^E^ng^s  representative^  any  infiuenee  there ^  that  I  mil  not  conceal 
that  I  have y  on  more  than  one  occasion ^  regretted  the  course  adopted 
hy  the  council.  But  whilst  I  make  this  confession,  I  will  not  deny 
but  I  have,  on  the  contrary^  much  satisfaction  in  avowing  that  I  re- 
pose great  confidence  in  that  branch  of  the  colonial  legislature.  It 
is  a  confidence  derived  from  my  knowledge  of  the  upright,  inde- 
pendent, and  honourable  character  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  compose  it,  and  of  their  firm  and  unalterable  attachment  to  his 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  to  the  constitution  of  the 
colonies  as  by  law  established.'  The  council  had  actually  become, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  the  representative  of  the  independent  people  of 
the  country— rof  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  virtue  of  the  colony. 
The  assembly,  therefore,  voted  that  it  was  more  mischievous  than 
ever,  and  resolved  that  it  should  be  elective.  It  is  but  due  to  them 
here  to  say  that  this  idea  is  not  thought  to  have  originated  in  Canada, 
but  to  have  been  communicated  to  them,  with  other  equally  judicious 
advice,  from  England.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  been  advocated  here, 
if  not  strongly,  at  least  warmly,  and  was  supported  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  Lord  Brougham.  From  a  careful  perusal  of  what  his  lord- 
ship said  upon  the  occasion,  which  was  declamatory  and  not  argu- 
mentative, I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  received  his  support,  not  so 
much  because  he  thought  so,  as  because  the  ministry  did  not  think 
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«o,  af  the  whole  speech  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  strongly  excited 
feelings. 

Any  organic  change  in  the  legislative  council  must  be  well  con- 
sidered^ before  it  is  granted,  in  two  distinct  and  separate  bearings, 
first,  as  it  aflects  the  connexion  with  this  country^  and,  secondly,  as 
it  affects  the  interests  of  the  colonists  themselves.  The  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  assembly  in  advocating  this  change,  is  to  procure  an 
identity  of  views  in  the  two  branches,  which  would  be  effected  by 
ft^  being  elected  by  the  same  persons,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
by  the  same  influences.  Were  this  to  take  place,  it  would  be  a  du~ 
plicate  of  the  house,  registering  its  Acts,  but  exercising  no  beneficial 
legislation  upon  them.  A  difference  of  opinion  then,  whenever  it 
occurred,  would  not  be  between  the  two  houses,  but  between  them 
and  the  governor,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  untenable  his  posi- 
tion would  soon  become.  At  present,  although  possessing  a  veto, 
and  forming  a  constituent,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  deliberative 
branch  of  the  legislature,  but  by  this  change  either  such  duties  muat 
necessarily  devolve  upon  him,  and  occasion  the  exercise  of  incom- 
patible powers,  or  in  every  instance  where  he  differed  in  opinion,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  resort  to  a  rejection  of  the  measure.  The 
commissioners,  whose  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  not  very  intell^i- 
ble/  have  been  more  fortunate  in  the  expression  of  their  impar- 
tiality, having  recorded  at  the  same  time  their  approbation  of  the 
principle,  and  their  conviction  of  the  danger  of  its  application.  The 
object  of  the  French  party,  it  is  said,  is  to  assimilate  their  institutions 
to  those  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  situation  of  the  country  is  so 
different  from  that  of  any  state  in  the  union,  that  there  is  no  analogy 
whatever.  Instead  of  two  co-existent  but  independent  chambers,  i% 
would  in  fact  be  only  one  body  occupying  two  halls. 

In  Canada  there  is  unfortunately  wanting  among  the  French  popu- 
lation, the  salutary  controul  of  public  ofwnion.  The  population  Is 
wholly  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  the  important  duties  of  self-govern- 
ment. Scattered  over  a  large  surface,  ignorant  of  constitutional 
principles,  and  inattentive  to  public  aSiairs,  they  implicitly  follow  a  few 
leaders,  who  have  the  choice  and  the  management  of  their  represen- 
tatives in  their  own  hands,  and  who,  if  this  change  were  conceded, 
would  place  in  both  houses  such  persons  as  would  follow  their 
instructions.  It  were  needless  to  ask  in  such  a  case  what  would 
become  of  the  British  population  ?  That  Mr.  Papineau  knows  but 
little  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  which  he  affects  to 
admire,  and  claims  to  imitate,  will  best  appear  from  the  following 
extracts  from  American  constitutional  writers : 

'  All  tbe  powers  of  government,*  lays  Mr.  Jefieraon,  *  legMsUfe,  eieeaUve, 
and  Judiciary,  result  to  the  legisletlve  body.    Tbe  concentration  of  tbeae  in  Ibe 
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MBie  handi  is  preoiiely  the  definUico  of  a  despotic  government.  It  will  Im  do  il- 
leviatioD,  that  these  powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plurality  of  handi,  and  Dot  by  a 
single  one.  One  hundred  and  seventy-lbree  despots  would  surely  be  as  oppressive 
as  on/B.  Let  those  who  doubt  it  turn  their  eyes  on  the  republic  of  Venice.  An 
elective  despotism  is  not  (he  government  we  fought  for ;  but  one  which  shouldiiot 
only  be  founded  on  free  principles,  but  In  wbich  the  powers  of  government  should 
be  so  divided  and  balanced  among  several  bodies  of  magistracy,  as  that  no  one 
could  transcend  their  legal  limits  without  being  effectually  checked  and  restrained 
by  the  others.' 

Another  author  says, 

*  Another  and  most  important  advantage  arising  from  this  iDgredieDt  is,  the 
great  difference  wbich  it  creates  In  the  elements  of  the  (wo  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  which  constitutes  a  great  desideratum  in  every  practical  division  of  legislative 
power.  In  fact,  this  division  (as  has  been  already  intimated)  is  of  little  or  no  in- 
triDsie  value,  unless  it  is  so  organized,  that  each  can  operate  as  a  real  check  upon 
undue  and  rash  legislation.  If  each  branch  is  substantially  framed  upon  the  same 
plan,  the  advantages  of  the  division  are  shadowy  and  imaginative ;  the  visions  and 
speculations  of  the  brain,  and  not  the  waking  thoughts  of  statesmen  or  patriots. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  liberty,  and  security  of  stable 
laws,  and  of  solid  iostitutiens,  of  personal  rights,  and  of  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty, a  single  branch  is  quite  as  good  as  two,  if  their  composition  is  the  same, 
and  their  spirit  and  impulses  the  same.  Each  will  act  as  the  other  does ;  and  each 
will  be  led  by  some  common  influence  of  ambition,  or  intrigue,  or  passion,  to  the 
same  disregard  of  public  interests,  and  the  same  'indifference  to  the  prostration  of 
private  rights.  It  will  only  be  a  duplication  of  the  evils  of  oppression  and  rash- 
ness with  a  dnplicalion  of  obstruction  to  effective  redress.  In  this  view  the  orga- 
nization of  the  senate  becomes  of  inestimable  value.'  Again  he  says,  *  The  im- 
probability of  sinister  combination  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  genius  of  the  two  bodies ;  and  therefore  every  circumstance  consistent  with 
harmony  in  all  proper  measures,  which  points  out  a  distinct  organization  of  the 
component  materials  of  each,  is  desirable.' 

And  again  this  is  very  powerfully  put  by  an  eminent  repobUcan 
writer  : 

'  The  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  separate  and  independent  branches,  is 
founded  on  such  obvious  principles  of  good  policy,  and  is  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  nnequivocai  language  of  experience,  that  it  has  obtained  the  general 
approbation  of  the  people  of  this  country.  One  great  object  of  this  separation  of 
the  legislature  into  two  houses  acting  separately,  and  with  co-ordinate  powers,  is 
to  destroy  the  evil  effects  of  sudden  and  strong  excitement,  and  of  precipitate  mea- 
sures, springing  from  passion,  caprice,  prejudice,  personal  influence,  and  party 
intrigue,  and  wbich  have  been  found  by  sad  experience,  to  exercise  a  potent  and 
dangerous  sway  in  single  assemblies.  A  hasty  decision  is  not  so  likely  to  arrive  to  the 
solemnities  of  a  law  when  it  is  to  be  arrested  in  its  course  and  made  to  undergo 
the  deliberation,  and  probably  the  jealous  and  critical  revision,  of  another  and  a 
rival  body  of  men,  silling  in  a  different  place,  and  under  better  advantages,  to  avoid 
the  prepossessions  and  correct  the  errors  of  the  other  branch.  The  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  consisted  originally  of  a  single  house.  The  instability 
and  passion  which  marked  their  proceedings  were  very  visible  at  the  time,  and 
the  subject  of  much  public  animadversion  :  and  in  the  subsequent  reform  of  their 
constitutions,  the  people  were  so  sensible  of  this  defect,  and  of  the  inconvenience 
they  bad  suffered  from  it,  that  in  t>oth  states  a  senate  was  introduced.  No  por- 
tion of  the  political  history  of  mankind  is  more  flill  of  instructive  lessons  on  this 
subject,  or  contains  more  striking  proofs  of  the  faction,  instability,  and  misery  of 
states  under  the  dominion  of  a  single,  unchecked  assembly,  than  those  of  the  Italian 
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republics  of  tfae  middle  ages,  and  wbich  in  great  nambert,  and  with  daallng  bat 
transient  spleodoar,  in  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the  western  and  eastern 
empire  of  the  Romans/  They  were  all  alike  ill-constitnted,  with  a  single  unba- 
lanced assembly.     They  were  all  alike  miserable,  and  ended  in  similar  disgraee.* 

The  second  demand  was  that  the  executive  couDcil  shoald  be 
converted  into  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  assembly.  The  existence 
of  a  council  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  conduct  of  aflairs  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  first  establishment  of  a  civil  government  in  this 
province  under  the  authority  of  Great  Britain.  The  royal  instructions 
to  General  Murray,  dated  7th  December  1763,  commanded  him  to 
appoint  a  council  as  therein  specified.  The  statute  of  the  14th  of 
(}eo»  in.»  c.  83,  established  it  in  a  more  formal  manner,  and 
conferred  upon  it  certain  legislative  powers ;  but  in  1791  the  con- 
stitutional act  provided  for  the  existence  of  two  councils,  a  legislative 
and  an  executive  one ;  and  accordingly,  by  royal  instructions,  dated 
the  16th  September  of  that  year^  the  latter  was  appointed  to  consist 
of  nine  members,  with  a  salary  to  each  one  respectively  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Additional  or  honorary  members  have  since  been 
occasionally  added  to  the  board.  Of  the  functions  of  the  executive 
council  the  most  comprehensive  description  is  that  they  are  bound 
to  give  their  advice  to  the  governor  whenever  it  is  requested.f 
There  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  governor  is  required  to  act  by 
and  with  their  advice,  but  in  far  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of 
government  he  is  at  liberty  to  receive  their  advice  or  not  as  he 
pleases.  It  audits  public  accounts,  has  sonie  direction  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  constitutes  a  court  of  appeal.  It  can  assemble  only  on 
summons  from  the  governor,  is  sworn  to  secresy,  and  confers  no 
privilege  on  its  members  of  either  recording  their  several  opinions 
or  entering  their  protests  individually. 

This  body,  it  is  demanded,  should  be  converted  into  a  ministry 
and  be  made  responsible  to  the  assembly ;  the  answer  to  this  is 
strongly  and  pointedly  given  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners:— 

^  Tbe  bouse  of  assembly,  in  their  answer  to  the  governor's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  late  session,  and  in  their  subsequent  address  to  his  Majesty,  dated  ibe  96th 
of  February  1836,  expressed  their  desire  for  a  'constitutional  responsibflily'  of  tbe 
executive  council,  based  on  the  practice  of  tbe  United  Kingdom.*  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  advert  to  this  proposal  incidentally  in  our  report  of  the  18th  of 
March,  but  a  recapitulation  of  what  we  then  advanced,  and  some  further  examina- 
tion of  tbe  project,  may  not  be  superfluous,here,  especially  as  the  subject  bas  ex- 
cited such  keen  interest  in  Upper  Canada  since  the  time  when  we  last  noticed  it. 
On  that  occasion  we  observed,  that  while  in  England  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  con- 
stitution that  no  wrong  coald  be  imputed  to  the  sacred  person  of  his  Majesty,  ibe 
head  cf  the  executive  here  was  a  servant  of  his  Majesty,  responsible  to  the  King 

•  I  would  refer  tbe  reader,  if  he  feels  inclined  to  ourtoe  this  tDbiect,  to  Sir  Junefl 
M^lDtoflh'ii  celebrated  Introductory  I^ecture,  written  in  1797;  in  whicb  by  anticipation  be 
composed  ^ivith  fj^reat  skill  and  ability  tbe  condemnation  of  hb  own  conduct  on  the  Relbrm 
bill. 

f  See  Appendix  to  Report  of  Commissioners. 
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and  to  pariiament  for  his  conduct ;  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  bis  measures 
shoold  be  under  his  control,  in  lilie  manner  as  their  consequences  rested  upon  his 
character ;  that  to  render  the  executive  council  responsible  to  any  but  the  governor 
himself,  would  demand  the  allotment  to  them  of  new  powers  commensurate  with 
their  new  responsibility,  and  wonld  require  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the 
powers  of  the  governor;  that  thus  the  direct  tendency  of  a  council,  responsible  in 
the  g^se  we  were  then  considering,  was  to  withdraw  part  of  the  administration 
from  his  Majesty's  representative  in  this  province,  and  to  abridge  to  that  extent  the 
efficiency  of  the  functionary  on  whom,  above  ail  others,  his  Majesty  must  rely  for 
retaining  the  allegiance  of  the  colony. 

'  We  would  now  remark  further,  that  the  question  is  not  between  responsibility 
and  Irresponsibility  absolutely,  but  only  as  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  responsibility,  which 
it  Is  wished  to  attach  to  the  executive  council.  The  weightiest  responsibillty^which 
can  attach  to  any  man  in  matters  of  a  public  nature  for  which  he  is  not  punishable 
by  law,  or  by  loss  of  office,  is  the  accountability  to  public  opinion,  and  from  this 
the  executive  councillors  are  not  even  now  exempt,  though,  in  consequence  of  the 
rule  of  secresy  (which  we  shall  presently  propose  materially  to  relax),  they  are  not 
so  much  open  to  it  as  might  be  wished.  They  are  already  amenable  to  the  courts 
of  law  for  any  offence,  legally  punishable,  which  may  be  brought  home  to  them ; 
they  would  also,  we  apprehend,  be  made  amenal^le  to  the  Jurisdiaion  of  any  court 
which  may  be  established  Tor  the  trial  of  impeachments  against  public  functionaries ; 
and  they  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  same  authority  which  appoints  Ihem. 
These  different  liabilities  constitute  a  responsibility,  than  which  we  Icnow  not 
what  other  is  borne  by  any  public  servants. 

'But if  the  councillors  were  rendered  accountable  for  the  acts  of  government, 
and  accountable  not  to  the  executive  authority  by  which  they  arc  appointed,  but 
immediately  to  the  house  of  assembly,  we  think  that  a  stale  of  things  would  be 
produced  iocompatlble  with  the  connexion  between  a  colony  and  the  mother 
coantry.  The  council  having  to  answer  for  the  course  of  government,  must  in 
Justice  be  allowed  also  to  control  it ;  the  responsibility,  therefore,  or  the  governor 
to  his  Majesty  must  also  cease,  and  the  very  functions  of  governor,  instead  of  being 
discharged  by  the  person  expressly  nominated  for  that  high  trust,  would  in  reality 
be  divided  among  such  gentlemen  as  from  time  to  time  might  be  carried  into  the 
coancii  by  the  pleasure  of  the  assembly.  The  course  of  affairs  would  depend  ex- 
cinsively  on  the  revoiutions  of  party  within  the  province.  All  union  with  the 
empire,  through  the  head  of  the  executive,  would  be  at  an  end ;  the  country  in 
short  would  be  virtually  independent;  and  if  this  be  ibe  object  aimed  at,  it  ought  to 
IMS  put  in  its  proper  light,  and  argued  on  lis  proper  grounds,  and  not  disguised 
under  the  plausible  demand  of  assimilating  the  cunslilutron  of  ihcsc  provinces  to 
that  of  the  mother  counAry.* 

I  shall  not  weaken  the  effect  of  this  by  any  remarks  of  my  own, 
but  merely  observe^  that  if  a  majority  in  the  house,  appointing  the 
legislative  council,  and  controlling  the  executive,  is  not  a  state  of  in- 
dependence as  regards  Great  Britain,  and  of  despotism  as  regards  the 
proTince,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted,  that  it  confers  all  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  condition  but  the  name.' 

The  third  was  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tenures  Act  and  the 
Land  Company's  Act.  On  neither  of  these  topics  is  it  necessary  to 
dwell  longer  than  to  explain  the  nature  of  them.  I  have  already  ob- 
served that  Canada  was  subject  to  the  old  feudal  law  of  France,  and  I 
refer  you  to  page  807  of  this  wprk  for  an  account  of  their  more  promi- 
nent features.  The  inconvenience  of  this  sort  of  tenure  has  been  very 
strongly  felt,  and  particularly  in  towns,  as  preventing  the  transfer  of 
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property  tod  its  coDsequent  improvement.  The  Englith  populatiM, 
especially  of  Montreal,  complain  that  to  allow  the  exercise  of  sel- 
goeurial  rights  over  a  city  destined  by  its  situation  to  become  a  great 
commercial  emporium/  is  not  merely  to  give  a  fatal  wound  to  the 
progress  of  the  city  itself,  but  it  is  weakly,  impolitically,  and  unjustly 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  trade  and  of  future  generations,  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  both  provinces,  to  which  its  extended  commerce 
under  happier  auspices,  might  be  capable  of  giving  prosperity  and 
comfort.  They  say  that  the  lods  et  ventes,  or  mutation  fines,  amount- 
ing by  law  to  one-twelfth  of  the.  price  upon  every  sale,  constitute  one 
of  the  greatest  grievances,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one,  arising  from 
the  present  tenure,  and  which  cannot  be  removed  while  the  sei^ 
gneury  continues  to  be  held  in  mortmain. 

Supposing  a  manufactory  or  building  worth  12,000/.,  to  be  erected 
upon  a  lot  not  worth  100/.,  if  the  proprietor  has  occasion  to  sell,  and 
could  even  find  a  purchaser  willing  to  give  him  the  sum  he  has  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  the  edifice,  he  is  nevertheless  liable  to  lose 
1,000/.  as  a  punishment  for  having  had  the  industry,  the  means,  and 
the  enterprise  to  build;  because  the  claim  of  the  seigneurs  is  not  the 
twelfth  of  the  original  value  of  the  ground  merely,  but  the  twelfth 
of  the  amount  of  the  money  and  labour  of  othera  laid  out  upon  the 
building  also. 

This,  under  the  feudal  system,  becomes  a  privileged  debt  to  the 
seigneurs,  who  have  not  expended  a  farthing.  But  this  is  not  all — the 
next  and  the  next  vendor,  ad  infinitum^  must  each  in  turn  lose  to  the 
seigneurs  a  twelfth  of  the  purchase-money.  So  that  if,  in  the  exigen- 
cies of  trade,  or  by  inevitable  misfortunes,  the  building  should  change 
hands  a  certain  number  of  times,  the  seigneurs  will  benefit  by  these 
evils  to  the  amount  of  12,000/.,  the  full  cost  of  the  edifice,  to  which 
they  have  contributed  nothing,  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
the  original  value  of  the  lot.  Instances  are  known  where  the  claim 
for  lods  et  venteSf  deferred  until  the  occurrence  of  several  sales,  has 
swept  away  at  once  the  whole  price  for  which  the  lot,  buildings  and 
all,  have  been  sold. 

It  has  been  assertedf  by  men  of  great  local  knowledge,  that  the 
entire  value  of  all  the  real  estate  and  buildings  in  the  city  of  Montreal 
(the  property  of,  and  erected  at  the  cost  of  many  thousands  of  indivi- 
duals) must,  every  forty  years  or  less,  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
seigneurs;  and  this  is  exclusive  of  the  rents  of  theseigneury.  Thus 
the  value  of  all  the  real  estate  and  building  existing  forty  years  ago 
when  the  buildings  were  much  fewer,  and  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
far  less  than  at  present,  has  certainly,  within  the  last  forty  years, 
passed  into  their  hands.    In  like  manner  the  number  of  buildings, 

*  Sec  Lettert  of  Aoli-BareAQertt.  f  i-  'ftMwi.  Biq. 
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md  Talae  of  real  estate,  will  of  necessity  be  so  mocb  augmented  dur- 
ing the  neit  forty  years,  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  is  likely  that 
the  present  value  of  all  the  real  estate  and  buildings  will  also  have 
passed  into  their  hands,  should  the  feudal  tenure  be  allowed  by  suf- 
ferance still  to  retain  its  possession.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this 
enormous  contribution,  this  appalling  and  blighting  exaction,  isprin-' 
cipally  raised  from  improvements  of  which  Englishmen  and  English 
commerce  are  the  creators  and  cause. 

This  old  law  also  allows  of  a  system  of  mortgage  called  hypotheque, 
which  may  affect  the  land  in  a  variety  of  ways  without  enabling 
any  one  creditor  of  the  owner  of  the  land  to  know  what  is  passing  or 
has  passed  between  his  debtor  and  any  other  person.  The  system  of 
general  mortgage  aggravates  in  a  tenfold  degree  the  evils  of  secret 
obligations.  For  where  mortgage^  spring  from  such  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  created  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  their  secresy , 
even  if  they  were  special,  would  be  sufficiently  pernicious,  but  their 
generality  engenders  evils  absolutely  intolerable  and  altogether  in- 
credible. Through  that  generality  of  mortgages,  a  man  cannot  hold 
real  property  for  an  hour  without  vitiating  its  title  to  the  amount  of 
ill  his  previously  granted  notarial  obligations.  In  this  way,  a  man 
may  pollute  the  title  of  real  property,  that  virtually  never  belonged  to 
him.  He  may  have  bought  a  farm  or  a  house  on  credit,  may  have 
been  obliged  by  want  of  funds  to  restore  it  to  l^e  seller,  and  may  thus 
have  burthened  it  with  a  hundred  previously  contracted  debts  of  in- 
definite amount. 

The  tacit  hypotheque  is  of  five  kiiris :— 1.  The  dower  of  his  wife, 
onlesa  barred  by  an  ante-nuptial  contract;  2.  Security  to  his  ward, 
in  4he  event  of  bis  being  appointed  guardian  to  any  minor,  which  he 
may  be  without  his  own  consent,  the  office  being  in  many  cases  com- 
pulsory; 3.  The  same  obligation  in  the  event  of  his  being  named  cu- 
rftor,  trustee,  or  administrator  of  any  intestate  person ;  4.  The  obli- 
gatioii  of  an  heir,  entering  on  his  inheritance,  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  person  from  whom  tie  received  it,  or  sans  hSnSjlee  d'tn-- 
Teniairey  5th,  and  lastly.  The  liability  of  public  servants  for  the  due 
performance  of  their  trusts.  The  wife*s  dower,  moreover,  is  the  in- 
heritance of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  and  consequently  an  entail 
is  created  by  it,  as  well  as  a  life  interest. 

The  British  government  thought  it  was  conferring  a  great  benefit 
upon  the  Lower  Canadians  in  proposing  to  change  the  tenures,  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  those  circumstances  which  thus  depreciated  the  value  of 
land,  and  retarded  the  improvement  of  Canadian  trade  and  agricul- 
ture; and  all  unbiassed  men  would,  and  did,  agree  with  the  govern- 
ment on  this  point. 

The  first  provision  on  this  subject  consisted  of  two  clauses  of  the 
Canada  Trade  Act  (3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  119,  s.  81  and  32),  by  whicl^ 
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his  Majesty  was  empowered  to  agree  with  all  seigneurs  for  the  com- 
mutation  of  their  dues  to  the  Crown,  and  also  to  commute  with  such 
censitaires  as  held  immediately  of  the  Crown,  and  to  re-grant  both 
to  one  class  and  the  other  their  lands  in  free  and  common  soccage. 
In  addition  to,  and  amendment  of  this  Act  was  passed  the  6  Geo.  IV., 
c.  59. 
The  most  important  clauses  ard  as  follow : 

Sec.  1— Provides  for  ihe  commutation  (on  reqnest)  of  the  tenures  of  land  held 
of  the  Crown. 

Sec.  2 — Provides  that  rights  of  Uie  seigneur  shall  not  be  affected  till  such  coni'^ 
mutation  ts  fully  made. 

Sec.  3<^Declares  that  persons  holding  lands  in  fief,  and  obtaioing  a  commuta^ 
lion  from  the  Crown,  shall  be  bound  to  grant  a  like  commutation,  if  required,  to 
those  holding  under  them,  for  such  indemnity  as  shall  be  fixed  by  experts,  or  (sec.  4), 
by  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law. 

Sec.  5 — Declares  that  on  such  agreement  or  adjudication  the  tenure  shall  be 
converted  into  free  and  common  soccage,  but  sec.  6  provides  that  this  shall  not 
discbarge  a  man  of  dues  or  services  then  accrued  to  the  lord. 

Sec.  7 — Persons  applying  for  commutation  are  to  give  public  notice  to  mort- 
gagees and  others  having  claims  on  the  lands. 

Sec.  8 — Lands  holden  in  free  and  common  soccage  in  Lower  Canada,  are  to 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  England* 

Sec.  9 — Provided,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to 
prevent  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council  and 
assembly  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  from  making  and  enacting  any  such 
laws  or  statutes  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  better  adapting  the  before-mentioned 
rules  of  the  laws  of  England,  or  any  of  Ihcm,  to  the  local  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  said  province  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  repeal  of  which  is  so  im- 
periously demanded.  Unreasonable,  however,  as  the  request  was^ 
thus  to  make  a  disgraceful  retrograde  movement  to  barbarous  usages, 
it  was  met  in  the  only  way  it  could  be  :  the  aet  1  W.  IV.,  c.  20  was 
passed,  leaving  the  whole  subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  provincial 
legislature  as  it  should  think  fit.  The  repeal  of  the  Canada  Land 
Companies  act  is  next  insisted  upon.  On  this  subject,  it  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  state  their  demand,  to  which  no  honest  man  could  give 
any  other  answer  than  it  has  already  received — an  unqualified  refusal. 
They  require  that  an  act  of  parliament,  incorporating  this  company, 
and  conferring  upon  them  certain  privileges,  and  a  title  to  lands, 
upon  which  they  have  expended  large  sums  of  money,  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  the  property  confiscated.  The  only  charitable  way  of 
viewing  the  demand,  is  to  consider  it  not  so  much  an  evidence  of 
moral  turpitude,  as  a  manifestation  of  contempt  and  insolence  towards 
the  party,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.* 

*  Bat  although  they  conaidered  every  institntion  and  naage  of  their  owl  00  sacred  as  to 
admit  of  no  change,  they  viewed  thosie  of  the  English  in  a  very  different  light.  The  con- 
ceding and  respectful  conduct  of  Government  formed  an  amusing  contrast  with  their  an- 
daciotts  insolence.  To  mark  their  contempt  for  rega)  rights,  they  passed  an  Act  to  make 
notice  of  action  served  on  the  attorney-general,  for  damages  against  the  Crowo,  legal^  and 
binding.  If  the  suit  went  ngainat  the  Crown  it  was  provided,  that  execution  might  issne 
against  the  governor,  and  the  famiture,or  the  gnns  of  the  fortress. 
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Fourth. — Then  followed  a  demand  for  the  unconstitutional  sur- 
render of  the  crown  revenues.  You  will  recollect  that  the  Canada 
committee  of  parliament,  as  it  was  called,  reported,  that  although  the 
duties,  before  alluded  to,  were  vested  in  the  Crown,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  say  the  real  interests  of  the  colony  would  be  best  promoted 
by  placing  them  under  the  controul  of  the  bouse  of  assembly.  Being 
prepared  to  say  a  thing,  and  being  prepared  to  show  or  prove  a  thing, 
happen,  unfortunately,  to  bo  widely  differeat ;  and,  as  the  committee 
contented  themselves  with  the  former,  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
the  grounds  upon. which  they  felt  prepared  to  say  so.  They  were 
doubtless  quite  sufficient  at  the  time,  although  they,  unfortunately, 
did  not  continue  to  be  so  long  enough  for  the  act  (1st  and  2d  Will. 
IV.)  to  reach  Canada.  For  the  real  interests  of  the  colony,  it  is  very 
evident,  have  not  been  best  promoted  thereby.  It  would  appear  also 
that  that  great  and  single  minded  man,  the  Duke  of  \yellington  (who 
probably  knew  quite  as  much  of  the  French  as  the  committee  did), 
was  not  prepared  to  say  so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  entered  his  pro- 
test against  the  measure  :  '  These  persons,'  said  he  (meaning  the 
judges] ,  *  will  thus  become  dependent  upon  the  <;ontinued  favour  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  for  the  reward  of  their  labours  and  services ; 
the  administration,  within  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  can  no 
longer  be  deemed  independent;  and  his  Majesty's  subjects  will  have 
justice  administered  to  them  by  judges,  and  will  be  governed  by 
officers  situated  as  above  described.'  The  event  has  justified  his 
grace's  expectations,  and  disappointed  those  of  the  committee.  This 
unconditional  surrender  was  made  on  the  full  understanding  that  a 
civil  list  would  be  granted,  and  the  administration  of  justice  perma- 
nently provided  for: — the  former  they  refused.  They  had  now  got 
the  officers  of  government  at  their  mercy,  and  were  determined  to 
keep  them  so;  and  the  judges  they  made  independent  of  the  Crown, 
but  dependent  upon  them  for  their  annual  allowance,  depriving  the 
government  of  the  power  of  removing  them,  except  upon  impeach- 
ment, and  reserving  the  right  themselves  to  remove  them  at  pleasure, 
by  withdrawing  their  salaries.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  they  now 
demanded  the  rents  of  the  real  estate,  belonging  to  the  King,  in 
Canada,  and  this  too  they  are  promised,  when  they  shall  vote  the 
civil  list, — one  of  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
being,  '  That  it  is  expedient  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  hereditary,  territorial,  and  casual  revenues 
of  the  Crown,  arising  within  the  province,  in  case  the  said  legislature 
shall  see  fit  to  grant  a  civil  list,  for  defraying  the  necessary  charges 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  unavoid- 
able expense  of  certain  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  province.'  The  great  error  that  has  been  committed  in 
these  unconditional  surrenders  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown,  is  in 
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attemptiDg  to  keep  up  an  analogy,  that  does  not  exist,  to  the  practise 
in  England.  The  committee  lost  sight  of  the  important  distinction 
that  Canada  is  a  colony,  and  that  what  might  be  very  right  and  proper 
here,  would  be  neither  right  nor  expedient  there.  The  officers  of 
goTernment  are  not  merely  the  officers  of  Canada,  but  the  officers  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  by  giving  the  legislature  a  controul  over  them, 
they  surrender  the  imperial  power  over  the  province.  They  should 
be  removeable,  not  when  the  legislature,  like  the  committee  of  par- 
liament, is  'prepared  to  say*  so,  but  when  it  is  'prepared  to  prove' 
that  they  ought  to  be ;  but  their  salaries  should  be  beyond  the  eontrool 
of  the  local  assembly.  This  position  is  too  obvious,  and  has  received 
too  much  painful  corroboration,  in  recent  events,  to  require  any 
further  comment. 

Lastly. — They  required  the  management  of  the  waste  lands  to  be 
given  up  to  them.  The  object  of  this  extraordinary  claim,  now  for 
the  first  time  put  forward  in  the  history  of  coloniiation,  was  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  controlling  emigration  from  Great  Britain,  which 
they  bad  already  impeded  by  a  capitation  tax,  by  refusing  to  establish 
an  efficient  quarantine,  or  to  give  aid  to  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bour of  Montreal ;  by  endeavouring  to  alarm  settlers  on  the  sepre  of 
insecurity  of  title,  and  in  an  attempt  to  ruin  the  banks. 

In  Mr.  Papineau*s  celebrated  pamphlet,  to  which  I  have  previously 
alluded,  he  says,  'the  protection,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  English 
sovereignty  over  Canada,  brought  other  evils  in  its  train.  A  swarm 
of  Britons  hastened  to  the  shores  of  the  new  colony,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  to  improve  their  own  condition.'  History 
affords  so  many  proofs  of  the  license  used  by  a  people  when  flushed 
with  victory,  that  this  gentleman's  surprise  at  the  English  taking  the 
liberty  of  settling  on  the  waste  lands  of  a  colony,  which  they  had  so 
gallantly  conquered,  affords  a  pleasing  proof  that  the  natural  sim- 
plicity of  the  Canadian  character  was  not  yet  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
study  of  politics.  '  That,  however,'  he  continued,  '  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  their  cupidity,  they  established  themselves  in  cwr  cities, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  trade,  as  well  foreign  as  d^« 
mestic'  '  For  many  years  they  took  but  a  small  share  in  our  poli- 
tical affairs.  The  elections  remained  free  from  their  intrigues,  because 
they  could  have  bad  no  chance  of  practising  any  amongst  a  popula- 
tion nine  times  more  numerous  than  themselves.    But  within  these 

five  or  six  years  they  go  about  boldly'     .    .   *. To 

prevent  this  evil,  which  was  growing  in  magnitude  every  year,  *of 
tjieir  interesting  themselves  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  province,' 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  they  demanded  the  control  of  the 
wild  lands,  and,  reverting  to  abstract  principles,  started  this  new 
doctrine :  t 
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*  Thit  in  any  new  diicoyered  or  nevli  occupied  couDiry,  ihe  land  beloDgs  to 
tbe  goYeroment  of  the  nalioo  taking  possession  of  it,  and  that  settlers  in  it,  so  long 
as  tbey  retain  the  character  only  of  emigrants  from  the  mother  country,  can  claim 
no  more  than  vhat  has  been  granted  to  them  as  individuals ;  but  that  when  a 
distlpct  boundary  has  been  assigned  to  them,  and  they  come  to  be  incorporated 
into  a  body  politic,  with  a  power  of  legislation  for  their  internal  alTairs,  the  terri- 
tory within  their  boundary  becomes,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  property  of  the  body 
politic,  ^r  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  rules  framed  by 
their  local  legislature,  and  no  longer  by  that  of  the  parent  state.' 

Op  this  point  thecominissioners  reported  as  follows  :r— 

*  This  proposition  rests,  as  we  understand  it,  entirely  upon  abstract  grounds^ 
and  we  believe  that  we  are  authorized  in  saying  that  it  never  has  been  entertained 
by  Great  Britain  or  any  other  colonizing  power.  That  the  ungranted  lands  in  any 
colony  remain  the  property  of  the  Crown  has,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe,  been 
the  nniversally  received  doctrine  in  Great  Britain,  and  although  the  constitutional 
act  does  not  expressly  assert  a  right  of  which  its  framers  probably  never  contem- 
plated a  doubt,  the  lands  of  the  province  are  mentioned  in  the  36th  clause  as  being 
thereafter  to  be  granted  by  his  Majesty  and  his  successors.  While,  therefore,  we 
are  qnile  ready  to  admit,  that  in  the  disposal  of  the  ungranted  lands  the  interests 
of  the  first  settlers  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  also  that  the  wishes  of  the 
local  legislature  should  be  consulted,  provided  tbey  are  made  known  to  his  Majesty 
in  a  constitutional  manner,  we  cannot  recognize  in  any  way  the  abstract  principle 
set  up  for  it  in  opposition,  not  merely  to  the  general  laws  and  analogies  of  the 
British  empire,  but  to  the  clear  meaning  o(  the  Act  by  which  alone  the  body  pre^ 
ferring  the  claim  has  its  existence.  It  must,  we  apprehend,  be  the  main  object 
In  every  scheme  of  colonization,  that  the  parent  slate  should  have  the  right  to 
establish  her  own  people  on  such  terms  as  she  may  think  fit  in  the  country  colo- 
nized ;  and  at  present  perhaps  her  North  American  colonies  are  more  valuable  to 
England  as  receptacles  for  her  surplus  population  than  in  any  other  way.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  believe  that  England  will  consent  to  a  doctrine  that  will  go  to 
place  at  the  discretion  of  any  local  legislature  the  terms  on  which  emigrants  from 
her  shores  are  to  be  received  into  her  colonies.' 

Here,  however,  the  governmeDt  again  shewed  its  aiixiety  to  gratify 
their  wishes  as  far  as  it  was  possible;  and  in  their  undeviating  spirit 
of  conciliatioD,  although  they  could  not  grant  the  whole  demand, 
endeavoured  to  meet  them  half  way,  by  replying  that  they  had  no 
objection  to  the  legislature  prescribing  the  rule  of  management  for  the 
Crown  lands,  but  their  application  must  be  confined  to  the  executive. 
Such  are  the  demands  which  were  then  made,  and  are  still  put  for- 
ward by  the  leaders  of  the  Canadian  party ;  demands,  which  it  is 
evident  amount  to  a  claim  by  one  part  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  to  an 
independent  controul  of  the  colony. 


LETTER  XI. 

As  the  assembly  had  separated  with  a  declaration  that  they  would 
nevtr  vo4e  a  civil  list,  until  all  their  requests  were  granted,  it  was 
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necessary  for  parliameDi  to  interfere,  and  Lord  John  Russell  proposed 
and  carried  certain  resolutions,  of  which  the  substance  is  as  follows : 

^  IsUj.  That  in  the  eiisllDg  state  of  Lower  Canada,  it  is  anadvisable  to  make 
the  legislative  council  elective,  but  that  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  measures  for  secar- 
ing  to  that  branch  of  the  legislature  a  greater  degree  of  public  confidence. 

*  Sdlj.  That  nfhile  it  is  expedient  to  improve  the  composition  of  the  execntive 
council,  it  is  unadTisable  to  subject  it  to  the  responsibility  demanded  by  the  house 
of  assembly. 

*  Sdly.  That  the  legal  title  of  the  British  Ameriean  Land  Company  to  the  land 
they  hold  under  (heir  charter,  and  an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament,  ought  to  be 
mainlained  inviolate. 

*  4thly.  That  as  soon  as  the  legislature  shall  malte  provisions  by  law  for  dis- 
charging lands  from  feudal  does  and  services,  and  for  removing  any  doubts  as  to 
the  incidents  of  the  tenure  of  land,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  it  is  expedient  to 
repeal  the  Canada  Tenures  Act,  and  the  Canada  Trade  Act,  so  far  as  the  latter  re- 
lates to  the  tenures  of  land  in  this  province^  saving,  nevertheless,  to  all  persons  the 
rights  vested  in  them  under  or  in  virtue  of  those  Acts. 

'  5lhly.  That,  for  defraying  the  arrears  due,  on  account  of  the  established  and 
customary  charges  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  province,  it  is  expedient,  that,  after  applying  for  that  purpose  such  balance  as 
should,  on  the  lOlh  day  of  April  last,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver-general,  aris- 
ing from  the  hereditary,  territorial,  and  casual  revenues  of  the  Crown,  the  governor 
of  the  province  be  empowered  to  issue,  out  of  any  other  monies  in  the  hands  of  the 
receiver-general,  such  further  sums  as  shall  be  necessary  to  elTect  the  payment  of 
such  arrears  and  charges  up  to  the  10th  of  April  last. 

'  eihly.  That  it  is  expedient  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  hereditary,  territorial,  and  casual  revenues  of  the  Crown,  arising 
within  the  province  in  case  the  said  legislature  shall  see  fit  to  grant  a  civil  list  for 
defraying  the  necessary  charges  of  the  admlnistraUon  of  justice,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance and  unavoidable  expenses  of  certain  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  civii 
government  of  the  province ;  and,  lastly, 

'  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  legislatures  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  re- 
spectively, be  authorized  lo  make  provision  for  the  joint  regulation  and  adjustment 
of  questions  respecting  their  trade  and  commerce,  and  of  other  questions  wherein 
they  have  a  common  interest.' 

Whether  the  spirit  of  concession  had  not  been  heretofore  carried 
too  far,  and  whether  the  public  affairs  of  Canada  ought  to  have  been 
suffered  (even  for  the  amiable  and  praiseworthy  object  of  endeavour- 
ing, if  possible,  to  satisfy  the  dominant  party  in  the  house),  ever  to 
have  arrived  at  this  crisis,  are  questions  upon  which  I  have  no  desire, 
on  this  occasion,  to  enter,  being  foreign  to  my  object,  which  is  to 
show  you  that  the  French-Canadians  have  no  claim  to  sympathy  *  as 
our  oppressed  and  enslaved  brethren/  But  that  these  resolutions 
were  indispensable,  that  they  were  not  resorted  to  till  they  were  ne- 
cessary, and  that  parliament  was  justified  in  this  exercise  of  its  su- 
preme authority,  no  unprejudiced  and  right-thinking  man  can  doubt. 
A  colony  is  a  dependent  province,  and  Great  Britain  is  an  independ- 
ent metropolitan  state.  The  controlling  power  must  obviously  be 
greater  than  the  power  controlled. .  The  power,  therefore,  of  a  co- 
lony being  limited,  if  it  assumes  to  pass  those  limits,  it  is  no  longer 
dependent  but  independent.    It  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
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l^arliament  to  restrain,  within  their  constitutional  limits,  provincial 
legislatures  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  colonists  to 
exercise  those  powers  constitutionally,  and  their  duty  not  to  attempt 
to  exceed  those  limits.  When  one  branch  of  a  legislature  resolves 
that  it  will  never  perform  its  functions  until  a  co-ordinate  branch,  de- 
riving its  authority  from  the  same  source  as  itself,  is  destroyed,  it 
exceeds  its  due  bounds,  or  rather  relinquishes  the  exercise  of  all  con- 
stitutional power.  In  the  pamphlet  already  alluded  to,  Mr.  Papineau 
says,  *  The  constitution  has  ceased  to  exist  of  right,  and  in  fact  can 
no  longer  be  maintained  but  by  force/  Here,  then,  was  a  case  for 
the  legitimate  interference  of  Parliament,  an  interference  which  no 
reflecting  colonist  will  ever  object  to,  else  there  would  be  no  appeal 
but  to  the  sword  whenever  a  designing  demagogue  should  unfortu- 
nately obtain  a  majority  of  obstructive  members  in  the  assembly; 
but  these  revolutions  were  said  to  be  a  violation  of  the  declaratory  act 
of  1778,  and  an  unconstitutional  mode  of  levying  taxes  on  the  Cana- 
dians, and  appropriating  their  money  without  their  consent  I 

It  is  not  material  to  the  argument  to  mention,  but  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  revenue  happens  not  to  have  been  raised  by  people  of 
French  origin,  and  that  therefore  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  their 
money  has  not  been  appropriated  without  their  consent.  The  ques- 
tion is  often  asked  by  the  Upper  Canadians,  on  what  does  a  French 
inhabitant  pay  duty?*  Is  it,  they  say,  on  woollen  stufls  of  his  own 
manufacture?  Is  it  on  wooden  shoes,  the  produce  of  bis  forest?  Is  it 
on  tobacco,  the  produce  of  his  own  fields?  Is  it  on  sugar,  the  juice 
of  bis  own  maple  groves?  Is.it  on  wine  which  he  never  tastes?  Is 
it  on  books  which  he  cannot  read ;  or  on  postage  of  letters  he  cannot 
write?  Or  is  it  on  spirits  distilled  from  his  own  grain  ?  But  this  is' 
not  to  the  purpose,  it  was  money  that  they  had  a  right  to  dispose  of 
themselves,  if  they  had  thought  proper  to  do  so,  and  must  so  far  be 
considered  the  revenue  of  the  whole  public. 

These  resolutions  imposed  no  taxes,  they  merely  applied  towards 
the  discharge  of  salaries  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  government,  cer- 
tain monies  already  accumulated  under  existing  laws,  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasury,  to  enable  the  executive  to  carry  on  the  government. 
That  it  was  applied  without  tiieir  consent  to  this  purpose,  is  true,  not 
because  they  did  not  consent  to  vote  supplies  (and  it  is  most  material 
to  observe  this  distinction],  but  because  they  had  refused  to  discharge 
any  ef  their  duties  as  an  assembly ^  or  in  any  manner  to  co-operate 
with  the  other  branches;  and  had  themselves ,  by  this  suicidal  act, 
suspended  the  constitution  and  thrown  the  whole  country  into  an- 
archy and  confusion.  It  was  a  case  fully  within  the  limitation 
prescribed  by  Burke : 

*  See  letters  of  Camillus. 
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<  For  my  park/  says  Ibat  great  man,  *  I  look  upon  tbe  rights  stated  In  that  aet  * 
exactly  in  ibe  manner  in  vhich  I  viewed  tbem  on  iU  very  first  proposition,  and 
which  i  have  often  tal£cn  Ihe  liberty,  with  great  bumilitj,  to  lay  before  yoq.  I 
loolc,  I  say,  on  the  imperial  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges  which  the 
.  colonists  ought  to  enjoy  under  these  rights,  to  be  just  tbe  most  reeonctieable  things 
in  the  world.  Tbe  parliantent  of  Great  Britain  sits  at  the  head  of  her  extensife 
empire  iu  two  capacities ;  one  as  the  local  legislature  of  this  island,  providuig  for 
all  things  at  home,  immediately,  and  by  no  other  instrument  than  the  executive 
power.  The  other,  and  1  think  hor  nobler  capacity,  is  what  I  call  her  imperial 
eharaeier;  in  which,  as  from  the  throne  of  heaven,  she  superintends  ail  Ihe 
several  inferior  legislatures^  and.guides  and  controls  them  all  without  annihilaV* 
ing  any.  As  all  these  provincial  legislatures  are  only  co-ordinate  to  each  other, 
they  ought  all  to  be  subordinate  to  her ;  else  they  can  neither  preserve  mu- 
tual peace,  nor  hope  for  mutual  justice,  nor  efTeclually  afford  mutual  assistance. 
It  is  necessary  to  coerce  the  negligent,  to  restrain  tbe  violent,  and  to  aid  the  weak 
and  deficient,  by  the  over-ruling  plenitude  of  her  power.  But  in  order  to  enable 
Parliament  to  answer  all  these  ends  of  provident  and  beneficent  superintendence, 
her  powers  must  be  boundless.  The  gentlemen  who  think  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment limited,  may  please  themselves  to  talk  of  requisitions.  But  suppose  the  re^ 
quisitions  are  not  obeyed?  What !  shall  tbere  be  no  reserved  power  in  the  em* 
pire  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  may  weaken,  divide,  and  dissipate  the  whole? 

'  This  is  what  I  meant  when  I  have  said,  at  various  times,  that  I  consider  the 
power  of  taxing  in  Parliament  as  an  instrument  of  empire,  and  not  as  a  means  of 
supply. 

'  Such,  sir,  is  my  idea  of  tbe  condition  of  tbe  British  empire,  as  distinguished 
from  the  constitution  of  Britain  ;  and  on  these  grounds  i  think  subordination  and 
liberty  may  be  sufficiently  reconciled  through  the  whole ;  whether  to  serve  a  refin* 
ing  speculist  or  a  factious  demagogue,  I  know  not ;  but  enough  sorely  for  the  ease 
and  happiness  of  man.* 

Bui,  although  the  right  of  Parliamtnt  to  interfere,  and  ita  intestion 
to  do  aOf  were  thus  asserted,  there  was  still  so  strong  a  repognanoe 
felt  by  OovernmeDt  to  exercise  the  power,  thai  they  desired  Lord 
Gosford  to  call  the  assembly  together  again,  and  give  those  misguided 
men  another  opportunity  of  reconsidering  their  condoct.  They  met  as 
summoned,  but  again  refused  all  supplies  which  had  now  been  with- 
held for  five  years,  and  again  declined  to  exercise  any  legislative  fune-* 
tions.  There  was  now  no  power  to  make  new  laws,  no  means  of 
paying  those  who  administered  the  existing  ones,  no  appropriation 
for  th» public  service  in  any  department;  schools  were  neglected, 
roads  unrepaired,  bridges  dilapidated,  jails  unprovided  for,  tempo- 
rary laws  expired  or  expiring,  and  confusion  and  disorganisation 
every  where;  and  yet  we  are  gravely  told  Parliament  ought  not  to 
have  interfered  I  that  it  was  one  of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  rights 
of  the  colonists  to  produce  this  extraordinary  slate  of  things,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  interrupted  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  had 
cost  them  so  much  time  and  trouble  to  bring  about. 

If  this  opinion  were  founded  on  conscientious  scruples,  it  would 
deserve  our  respect ;  but  it  is  the  liberality  of  aceom[dices ;  and  they 
may  well  be  generous  who  replenish  their  coffers  by  plunder.  We 
must  not  be  surprised  therefor^  to  find  among  those  who  invest  the 
Canadians  with  this  novel  power,  men  who  offer  to  mercenaries  Ihe 
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pillage  of  the  eharch/and  who,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  vested  rights, 
which  they  have  violently  torn  from  their  lawful  owners,  kindly  be- 
stow this  stolen  one  upon  comrades  engaged  in  the  same  unholy 
cause  as  themselves.  They  are  accomplished  and  dexterous  men, 
and,  knowing  the  numerous  covers  of  law,  resort  to  its  shelter,  and 
boldly  call  upon  the  real  owners  to  make  out  their  case,  and  prove 
their  property.  It  is  diffioult  to  decide  whether  the  amiable  advo- 
cates of  this  intelligible  doctrine  are  best  entitled  to  our  pity  or  oar 
contempt. 

Those  persons  who  had  always  espoused  their  cause  in  England, 
seem  to  have  fully  penetrated  their  object.  ^  I  do  not  marvel  at  it/ 
said  my  Lord  Brougham ;  *  to  me  it  is  no  surprise — /  expected  t/.' 
Men  of  sanguine  temperament  are  apt  to  expect  confidently  what 
they  desire  ardently.  That  he  wished  them  to  be  independent,  he 
made  do  secrfet.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  lordship,  as  a  states- 
man, for  entertaining  such  a  patriotic  wish,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  unflinching  friendship  that  induced  him,  through  good  re- 
port and  evil  report,  to  adhere  to  the  cause  he  had  determined  to 
advocate.  That  they  might  not  feel  discouraged  by  partial  reverses, 
he  held  out  the  language  of  promise  to  them  that  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  they  could  hope  to  realise  the  object  of  their  wishes. 
He  deprecated  our  thinking  too  harshly  of  them  for  their  vain  attempt. 
'  Where,'  he  continued,  *  in  what  country— from  what  people  did 
they  learn  the  lesson?  of  whom  but  ourselves,  the  English  people? 
We  it  is  that  have  set  the  example  to  our  American  brethren ;  let  us 
beware  how  we  blame  them  too  harshly  for  following  it.'  Not  content 
with  interceding  for  their  pardon,  he  solicited,  as  a  boon  for  them, 
what  they  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  seize  as  plunder.  ^  I  hold 
these  colonies/  he  said, '  as  worth  nothing ;  the  only  interest  we  have 
in  the  matter  concerns  the  manner  in  ^hich  a  separation,  sooner  or 
later  inevitable,  shall  take  place.  Is  it  not,  tlien,  fuU  time  we  should 
make  up  our  minds  to  a  separation  so  beneficial  to  all  parties?  Xhese, 
my  lords,  are  not  opinions  to  which  I  have  lately  come ;  they  are 
the  growth  of  many  a  long  year,  and  the  fruit  of  much  attention 
given  to  the  subject.'  The  effect  of  this  language  upon  the  loyal  po» 
pulation  of  the  provinces  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  At  no  time  could 
such  a  doctrine  be  heard  with  indiflerence,  but  during  a  period  of 
unusual  excitement  it  was  too  mischievous  not  to  awaken  a  general 
indignation.  On  the  minds  of  the  Americans  it  has  had  a  powerful 
effect,  in  speculating  upon  the  result  of  an  active  sympathy  on  their 
part. 

Disaffection  having  now  succeeded  in  producing  anarchy  and 
bloodshed,  assumed  the  shape  of  insurrection,  the  natural  result  of  so 
many  years  of  agitation.    The  tragical  events  of  this  sad  revolt  are 
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too  recent  and  too  impressive  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  recital  would 
be  as  painful  as  it  is  unnecessary.  Anxious,  however,  as  I  am  not 
to  dwell  on  the  mournful  picture  which  it  presents,  justice  requires 
that  I  should  pause  and  pay  the  tribute  of  my  respect  to  the  pious, 
amiable,  and  loyal  Catholic  clergy  of  Canada.  They  have  preserved 
a  large  portion  of  their  flock  from  contamination,  and  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  their  strenuous  exertions  that  the  rebellion  has  not  been 
more  general  and  more  successful.  They  have  learned  from  painful 
experience,  what  ecclesiastics  have  ever  found  under  similar  circum- 
stances, that  treason  always  calls  in  infidelity  to  its  aid ;  that  there  is 
a  natural  alliance  between  tfte  assailants  of  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
and  that  they  who  refuse  to  render  tribute  to  Ciesar  are  seldom 
known  to  preserve,  for  any  length  of  time,  '  the  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes.'  The  history  of  this  Canadian  revolt  is  filled  with  in- 
struction to  the  people  of  England.  It  teaches  them  the  just  value 
of  the  patriotism  of  those  who  are  the  intemperate  advocates  of  ex- 
treme opinions;  it  shows  that  courage  in  debate  may  sometimes 
evaporate  in  the  field,  and  that  those  ^who  lead  others  rashly  into 
danger  are  not  unfrequently  the  first  to  desert  them  basely  in  the 
hour  of  need .  It  exhibits  in  bold  relief  the  disastrous  effects  of  incessant 
agitation,  and  demonstrates  that  the  natural  result  of  continued  con- 
cession to  popular  clamour  is  to  gradually  weaken  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment, until  society  resolves  itself  into  its  original  elements. 
These  truths  are  too  distinctly  marked  to  require  to  be  retouched.  He 
who  runs  may  read,  but  he  that  would  carry  away  thfe  moral  must 
pause  and  consider.  It  is  written  in  the  blood  and  suffering  of  the 
colonists,  and  prudence  suggests  the  propriety  of  their  availing  them- 
selves of  the  painful  experience  of  others,  instead  of  purchasing  it  by 
the  severe  and  painful  process  of  personal  experience.  The  success- 
ful advocacy  here  of  similar  opinions  must  necessarily  produce  the 
like  results,  aggravated  by  the  increased  power  of  numbers,  and  the 
greater  value  of  the  plunder.  I  have  seen  enough  of  England  to 
admire  it,  of  its  institutions  to  respect  it,  of  the  character  of  its  people 
to  love  it,  and  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  its  limited  monarchy,  to 
know  how  to  estimate  the  enviable  lot  of  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  inhabit  it. 

O  fortunatos  nimium^sua  si  bona  norlot. 

I  should  feel  indeed  that  kindness  could  awaken  no  emotion,  and 
hospitality  no  gratitude,  if,  after  having  received,  as  an  obscure  pro- 
vincial author,  the  most  flattering  indulgence,  as  a  colonist,  the  most 
hearty  welcome,  and  a  stranger  the  most  considerate  attentions,  I  did 
not  express  warmly  what  I  feel  deeply.  My  knowledge  of  its  con- 
stitution preceded  tlmt  of  its  people;  and  if  my  studies  have  led  me  to 
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admire  its  theory,  personal  observation  of  its  practical  effect  has  con-r 
firmed  and  increased  that  favourable  impression.  It  is  a  noble  and 
admirable  structure !    Esto  perpetua. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  this  rebellion,  I  must  allude  to  the  miti- 
gating circumstances  that  attended  it.  Excited  by  every  stimulant 
that  parliamentary  declamation  could  apply,  or  Britisli  sympathy 
suggest,  or  American  repuUicanism  offer— encouraged  at  home,  aided 
from  abroad,  and  nowhere  opposed  or  threatened ,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  prospect  of  plunder  and  impunity  seduced  these  misguided 
people  from  their  allegiance,  or  that  the  contagion  should  spread  from 
Lower  to  Upper  Canada.  When  sjich  a  man  as  Hume  was  known 
to  be  a  supporter  of  the  goyernment,  can  we  wonder  if  ignorant  men, 
three  thousand  miles  off,  supposed  he  was  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  that  government,  when  he  said,  '  my  wish  would  be  to  set  the' 
Canadas  and  the  whole  of  British  North  America,  free  to  govern 
themselves,  as  the  United  States  do,  by  their  own  representatives, 
and  to  cultivate  a  good  connection  with  the  mother  country  for  their 
mutual  interest.  Until  that  takes  place,  neither  the  Canadas  nor 
Great  Britain  will  derive  those  advantages  which  they  ought  to  have 
from  a  different  and  more  economical  management  of  their  re- 
sources.' •  Or  when  confidentially  communicating  to  his  friend, 
M'Kenzie,  a  man  devoted  to  revolutionary  doctrines,  he  boldly  as- 
serted, *  Your  triumphant  election  on  the  16th,  and  ejection  from 
the  assembly  on  the  17th,  must  hasten  that  crisis  which  is  fast  ap- 
proaching in  the  affairs  of  the  Canadas,  and  which  will  terminate  in 
freedom  and  independence  from  the  baneful  damineUian  of  the  mother 
country,  and  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  a  small  and  despicable  faction 

in  the  colony.' ^  The  proceedings  between   1772 

and  1782,  in  America,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  Americans,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  civilized  world,  let 
their  conduct  and  their  result  be  ever  in  view,'  could  they  mistake 
the  import  of  the  term  baneful  domination^  or  despise  the  advice  so 
judiciously  given  by  the  representative  of  a  metropolitan  couatry. 
Knowing  little  of  Bath,  but  its  reputation  of  being  the  resort  of  wealth 
andfashion,  wasitunnaturalforthera  to  infer  that  the  member  fortliat 
town  spoke  the  sentiments  of  a  powerful  and  influential  class,  when  he 
said,  ^One  resource,  and  one  resource  alone,  remains:  to  be  a  free 
people  you  must  resist  the  British  parliament.'  When  the  working 
men's  societies,  patronised  by  practical  and  powerful  men,  held 
similar  language,  was  it  a  great  stretch  for  the  credulity  of  those  poor 
people  to  believe,  that  accession  of  Canada  would  immediately  follow 
a  demonstration  of  revolt.  Their  case  is,  indeed,  one  that  commands 
our  pity  rather  than  our  resentment ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
who  went  still  further  than  their  councillors,  and  pursued  the  wicked 
course  of  advising  an  armed  resistance  to  the  government,  of  exciting 
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them  to  seditioD,  and  evokiDg  the  eril  paMions  of  the  humaB  heart, 
to  insurrection  and  slaughter.  The  receiver  is  more  criminal  than 
the  thief,  and  the  seducer  more  vile  than  his  victim.  The  exile  and 
the  prisoner,  the  houseless  settler,  and  his  starving  suffering  family^ 
the  smouldering  villages,  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  the  voice  of  the 
dying,  call  aloud  for  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  all  these  accumu- 
lated aggravated  evils.  He  who  knew  the  facility  of  man  to  fall  into 
error,  and  the  miseries  entailed  upon  us  by  guilt,  has  mercifully 
taught  us  to  offer  our  daily  prayer  that  we  may  not  be  led  into  temf>- 
tation ;  and  for  the  credit  of  our  common  nature,  be  it  spoken,  so 
few  have  been  the  instances  where  men  have  incited  to  crime,  when 
they  were  not  to  profit  by  the  offence,  that  no  provision  is  made 
against  the  sin  of  holding  out  temptation  to  others.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  wickedness  could  exist  without  reward,  or  crime  with- 
out an  object.  Unfortunate  victims  of  false  friends,  deluded  objects 
of  cold  unfeeling  advice,  you  deserved  the  lenity  that  has  been  ex- 
tended to  you;  it  would  have  been  unfair,  indeed,  to  have  visited 
Bpon  you,  the  mere  instruments  of  others,  the  punishment  due  to 
the  authors  of  your  folly  and  your  guilt. 

Such  were  the  feelings  entertained  throughout  the  adjoining  colo- 
nies, but  here  a  different  language  was  held.  They  were  pitied,  not 
because  they  were  misguided,  but  because  they  were  unsuccessful. 
Indignation  was  expressed,  in  no  measured  terms,  not  against  the 
tempter  or  the  tempted,  but  the  gallant  and  loyal  militia  who  sup- 
pressed them,  and  their  vigilant,  able,  and  intelligent  governor. 
My  Lord  Brougham  was  loud  and  vehement  in  his  invectives,  de« 
nouncing  these  brave  and  devoted  men  ^as  an  undisciplined  and 
insubordinate  rabble,*  and  th#  presiding  genius,  whose  penetration 
discovered,  and  whose  foresight  provided  the  means  of  crushing  this 
rebellion,  as  a  person  planting  snares,  with  the  base  purpose  of 
catching  the  unwary.  That  his  lordship,  the  advocate  and  etilogist 
of  a  republic,  should  grieve  over  the  vain  attempt  of  others  to  establish 
it  in  Canada,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  he  whose  physical 
courage  no  man  doubts,  and  whose  moral  courage  is  so  great  as  to 
enable  him  to  stand  forth  boldly,  unaided  and  alone,  among  his 
peers,  the  opponent  and  assailant  of  all  parties,  could  feel  no  sympathy 
for  those  brave  men  who,  in  the  deadly  conflict  of  war,  rushed  forth 
amid  the  storms  of  their  inclement  winter,  in  support  of  their  laws, 
their  religion,  and  their  homes;  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  die  in 
their  defence,  that  he  could  find  no  terms  of  approbation,  no  figures 
of  speech,  no,  not  one  word  of  praise,  for  those  heroic  men ;  that  he 
could  see  nothing  peculiar  in  their  case,  who  had  to  contend  with 
violators  of  law  within,  and  violators  of  treaties  without  the  province, 
and  scorn  and  contumely  here,  and  who,  braving  privation,  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  enemy,  rallied  round  the  standard  of  their  country 
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wilh  an  enthusiasiiii  of  which  history  can  scarcely  find  a  parallel— « 
that  he  coald  discern  no  worth  in  loyalty,  and  no  merit  in  those 
*  who  fear  God  and  honour  the  king/  is,  indeed,  a  fruitful  source  of 
astonishment.  How  is  it?  Is  this  a  characteristic  of  democracy? 
Does  it  indeed  harden  the  heart  and  deaden  all  the  glowing  impulses 
of  our  nature?  or  is  it  that  philosophy  is  cold  and  speculative,  regulat- 
ing the  passions,  and  subduing  and  chastening  the  imagination.  Or 
may  it  be  that  unused  to  panegyric,  his  lordship  feels  and  knows  his 
power  of  sarcasm,  and  prefers  the  path  in  which  he  excells  ail  con- 
temporaries, to  one  in  which  unequal  powers  forbid  the  hope  of  pre- 
eminence? Whatever  it  may  be,  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
the  noble  house  of  which  he  is  a  meml)er,  and  of  the  country  of  which 
his  eioquenceis  at  once  the  pride  and  the  boast,  it  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored that  he  should  have  adopted  a  course  that,  unfortunately,  con- 
fers but  little  honour  oa  the  qualities  of  his  head ;  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  still  less  on  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

This  rebellion  had  scarcely  been  put  down,  when  my  Lord  Durham 
was  appointed,  with  extraordinary  powers,  to  complete  the  pacifica- 
tion. On  this  part  of  the  history  of  Canada  it  is  needless  to  dwelK 
It  liaa  proved  a  failure :  not  from  a  deficiency  of  power,  but  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  conduct  in  the  dictator.  Instead  of  assembling  around 
him  a  council  of  the  most  influential  and  best-informed  men  in  the 
colony,  according  to  the  evident  spirit  of  the  act  and  his  instructions, 
he  thought  proper  to  appoint  to  that  responsible  situation,  officers 
attached  to  his  household,  or  perfect  strangers,  with  the  magnani- 
moiaa  view,  as  he  informs  Us,  of  assuming  the  whole  responeUnUty  of 
his  own  measures.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  owing  to  his 
ittving  neglected  to  obtain  the  best  professional  advice  at  his  command 
in  the  colony,  and  acting  on  his  own  view  of  the  case,  his  first  step 
was  illegal.  Now,  by  assuming  the  whole  responsibility,  we  were 
given  to  understand  that,  having  full  confidence  in  his  own  judgment 
as  well  as  his  own  integrity,  he  was  disposed  to  monopolize  the  whole 
honour  of  success,  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  ihe  whole  censure  of 
faihire.  The  praise  or  the  blame  was  to  be  exclusively  his  own.  It 
wus  the  decision  of  a  confident  and  vain  man.  His  next  act  was 
indicative  of  a  weak  and  petulant  mind.  Instead  of  being  willing  to 
hear  the  whole  re^>onsibility,  as  he  announced,  he  shewed  that  he  was 
unwilling  or  unable  to  bear  any.  As  soon  as  Parliament  felt  itself 
Called  upon  to  pronounce  the  illegality  of  his  measures,  and  stepped 
in  to  rescue  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  precipitate  conduct,  he 
relinquished  his  government,  not  in  the  usual  and  proper  form,  by 
tendering  his  resignation,  and  waiting  until  his  successor  should  be 
appduted,  but  by  instantly  leaving  the  colony. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  public  servant  committing  an  offence 
moie  serioos  in  its  nature,  and  more  pernicious  in  its  example,  than 
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thasabandoDiDg  his  post  without  leave;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
government  to  have  vindicated  the  honour  ot  the  Crown,  by  ordering 
the  captain  of  the  Inconstant  to  return  immediately  to  Quebec  with 
his  lordship,  and  to  deliver  to  him,  within  his  government,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  resignation.  It  would  have  taught  the  misguided 
people  of  Canada  to  respect,  if  they  could  not  love,  the  even*handed 
justice  that  could  visit  with  punishment  the  disobedience  of  a  gover- 
nor-general as  well  as  that  of  a  peasant;  and  they  would  have  seen 
in  the  return  of  the  one,  and  the  exile  of  the  other,  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  only  equality  that  honest  and  sensible  men  ever  desire 
to  behold — '  the  equality  of  all  in  the  eye  of  the  law.'  The  moral 
effect  of  such  a  measure,  combining  vigour  with  impartiality,  would 
have  gone  far  towards  tranquillizing  Canada,  and  would  have  enabled 
his  lordship,  when  he  next  addressed  the  people  of  England,  to  have 
pointed  to  it  as  a  proof  that  his  mission,  however  it  might  have 
affected  himself,  had  terminated  in  a  manner  that  was  useful  to  the 
colony  and  honourable  to  the  government. 

Of  the  ill-advised  and  ill-timed  manifesto  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  speak ;  its  effects  are  but  too  visible  in  a  new  revolt,  to  which  its 
unguarded  language  gave  too  much  encouragement.    Nor  shall  I 
enter  upon  the  serious  charges  he  has  brought  against  that  august 
body,  of  which  he  has  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  of  legishtiDg, 
where  Canada  is  concerned,  'in  ignorance  and  indifference.'    To 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  colonists  in  the  justice  and  integrity  of 
that  high  tribunal,  to  which  they  have  to  look  as  a  last  resource, 
was  indeed  unkind  to  them,  unworthy  of  himself,  and  injurious  to  the 
honour  of  the  house  he  has  assailed.    He  who  advocates  democratic 
institutions  will  soon  find  the  effect  of  his  theory  influencing  his  own 
conduct,  and  though  he  may  commence  in  the  assertion  of  principles, 
he  is  apt  to  end  in  the  expression  of  feeling.     The  natural  tendency 
of  such  opinions  is  to  level  all  distinctions.    Although  we  have  great 
cause  therefore  for  regret,  we  have  none  for  surprise  in  this  attempt 
to  measure  his  noble  colleagues  by  so  humble  a  standard.    I  am 
willing,  however,  to  do  his  lordship  the  justice  to  believe,  that  when 
the  irritation  that  caused  this  ebullition  of  feeling  shall  subside,  he 
will  himself  regret,  as  deeply  as  every  right-thinking  man  now  does, 
that  he  should  have  judged  that  assembly  in  temper  and  pique;  and 
that  he  will  feel  he  has  afforded  some  room  for  ill-nature  to  suggest, 
that  although  he  had  a  right,  if  he  thought  proper,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  laudable  diffidence,  to  have  appropriated  those  attributes  to  himself, 
he  was  not  jiistified  in  extending  an  indiscriminate  application  of 
'  them  to  others.    That  many  of  the  measures  he  proposed  for  the 
benefit  of  Canada  were  good,  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  doubt;  but 
as  none  of  them  have  been  matured,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  say 
so.    That  others,  however,  were  of  a  dangerous  nature,  we  have 
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reason  to  know.  The  evils  to  be  reaped  from  this  mission  have  not 
yet  ripened  for  us  to  gather;  but  the  seed  is  sown^  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  taken  root  too  extensively.  What  could  be  more  injudicious 
than  to  send  to  the  contented  and  happy  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  ask  for  deputies,  to  h'sten  to  crude  and  un- 
digested schemes  for  their  future  government,  or  to  give  their  own 
.visionary  plans  in  exchange  for  his?  What  more  cruel  than  to  un- 
settle men*8  minds  as  to  the  form  of  their  government,  and  make  the 
stability  of  their  institotions  a  matter  of  doubt?  What  more  perni- 
cious than  to  open  a  political  bazaar  at  Quebec  for  the  collection  and 
exhibition  of  imaginary  grievances  ?  In  tlie  Lower  Provinces  we  are 
contented  and  happy.  We  need  no  reforms  but  what  we  can  effect 
oursdves;  but  we  are  alarmed  at  changes  which  we  never  asked, 
and  do  not  require.  The  federative  union  proposed  by  his  lordship 
bas  opened  a  wide  field  for  speculation,  directed  men's  minds  to  theo- 
retical change,  afforded  a  theme  for  restless  young  demagogues  to  agi- 
tate upon,  and  led  us  to  believe  that  our  constitution  is  in  danger  of 
being  subverted.  Most  people  think,  and  all  reOecting  men  know, 
that  it  would  ripen  the  colonies  into  premature  independence  in  less 
than  ten  years ;  and  who,  I  would  ask,  that  is  attached  to  the 
mother  country,  and  desirous  to  live  under  a  monarchical  form  pf  go- 
vernment, can  contemplate  a  scheme  pregnant  with  so  much  danger, 
without  feelings  of  dismay  ?  Who  could  continue  to  live  iii  New 
Brunswick,  if  at  every  disturbance  in  Canada,  the  governor-general 
is  to  propose  to  new-model  their  form  of  government?  Who  would 
consent  that  that  united  and  loyal  colony  should  have  its  peace  and 
happiness  jeopardized  by  any  union  with  the  disaflected  and  trouble- 
some French  Canadians,  or  will  approve  of  4he  political  quackery* 
that  would  compel  Nova  Scotia  to  swallow  a  nauseous  medicine,  for 
the  purpose  of  eflecting  a  cure  in  Canada?  The  danger  arising  from 
such  visionary  schemes  as  have  lately,  been  unfolded  to  the  colonies, 
is  passed  for  the  present,  and  I  heartily  rejoice  that  it  is,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  powers  co-extensive  with  the  Lower  Provinces,  may 
never  again  be  entrusted  to  any  man.  In  this  country  there  is  a  ge- 
neral and  very  natural  repugnance  manifested  to  give  up  the  bodies 
of  deceased  friends  for  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  science.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  so  sensitive  a  nation  could  consent  that  their 
colonists  should  be  considered  of  less  value,  and  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  operator,  for  the  advancement  of  politics. 

In  Paris,  I  heard  with  horror  that  a  lecturer  had  illustrated  his 
theory  by  applying  his  dissecting  knife  to  the  limbs  of  a  living  animal. 
I  shuddered  at  the  recital  of  such  atrocious  cruelty ;  but  little  did  I 
dream  that,  at  that  very  time,  a  kind  and  mercirul  Providence  was 
graciously  averting  a  similar  fate  from  our  own  species  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water. 
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AJI  British  America  has  been  agitated  during  the  past  summer, 
by  substantial  fears,  or  mocked  by  unreal  hopes,  and  ambition  has 
now  reached  where  sedition  failed  to  penetrate.     The  absurd  and 
impracticable  scheme  of  colonial  representation  in  Parliament,  al- 
though disgusting,  from  its  rank  properties,  to  delicate  palates,  was 
well  suited  to  the  rapacious  appetites  of  provincial  sycophants.    The 
bait  was  well  selected,  and  soon  attracted  the  longing  regard  of  a 
shoal  of  political  sharks.    The  self-denying  tenets  of  the  sour  sec- 
tarian have  not  been  proof  against  the  temptation.     His  nostrils  have 
been  too  powerful  for  his  conscience,  and  scenting  the  strong  odour 
of  this  savoury  appendage  from  afar,  he  has  hurried  to  the  surface 
to  regale  himself  with  its  flavour.    The  canting  hypocrite  has  of- 
fered his  asperations  for  the  conversion  of  Parliament  to  such  liberal 
views ;  and  the  profligate  demagogue  of  the  village  has  expressed  a 
hope,  that  a  deficiency  of  morals  may  be  compensated  by  an  abund- 
ance of  zeal.    They  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  its  soporific  effect, 
and  have  dreamed  of  this  ladder,  as  did  Jacob  of  old,  and  of  the 
ascent  it  oflered  to  high  places.     The  woolsack  and  the  ermine — 
the  treasury  and  the  peerage — appear  within  their  grasp,  and  they 
invoke  blessings  on  the  man  who  promises  so  much,  and  who  hints 
at  hi3  power  to  do  even  more.     If  I  did  not  feel  too  indignant  at  all 
this,  I  too  might  weep  over  the  scene  of  folly  and  of  weakness,  and 
would  mingle  my  tears  of  sorrow  with  those  that  pride  has  shed,  and 
blot  out  all  trace  of  it  for  ever, 

The  advocate  of  the  ballot  box  and  extended  sufl'rage  is  not  (he 
man  to  govern  a  colony.  While  you  have  been  speculating  upon  the 
theory,  we  have  been  watching  the  experiment.  When  the  lower 
orders  talk  of  these  things,  we  know  what  they  mean ;  their  lan- 
guage is  intelligible,  and  their  object  not  to  be  mistaken ;  but  when  a 
nobleman  advocates  democratic  institutions,  we  give  him  full  credit 
for  the  benevolence  of  his  intentions,  but  we  doubt  the  sanity  of  his 
mind.  Keep  such  men  at  home,  where  there  is  so  much  of  rank, 
intelligence,  and  wealth  to  counterbalance  them.  Here  they  serve  to 
amuse  and  gratify  agitators,  and  make  useful  chairmen  of  popular  as- 
semblies, by  preserving  a  propriety  of  conduct  and  a  decency  of  lan- 
guage, where  violence  and  outrage  might  otherwise  prevail.  But  send 
them  not  among  us,  where  their  rank  dazzles,  their  patronage  al- 
lures, and  their  principles  seduce  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  If  we  tres- 
pass upon  your  rights  of  sovereignty,  repress  us ;  bill  while  you  main- 
tain your  own  privileges,  respect  the  inviolability  of  ours.  When 
we  ask  in  the  Lower  Provinces  for  a  federative  union,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  its  propriety ;  but  in  the  mean  time  spare  us  the 
infliction  of  what  to  us  is  so  incomprehensible  and  so  repugnant — a 
radical  dictator  and  a  democratic  despot. 

I  have  already  far  exceeded  the  limits  I  had  designed  to  confine 
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myself  to,  and  must,  therefore,  draw  to  a  close.  I  have  now  shown 
you,  tliat  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  that  country  was  governed 
by  English  laws;  that  the  royal  proclamation  invited  British  subjects, 
to  remove  there ;  and  promised  them  the  protection  and  enjoyment 
of  those  laws ;  and  that  in  violation  of  that  promise,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  French,  their  legal  code  was  substituted  for  our  own  :  that 
an  injudicious  division  of  the  province  was  made,  whereby  |the  French 
were  separated  from  the  great  body  of  English  subjects,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Canada  became  a  Gallic  and  not  a  British  colony. 
That  they  have  been  kept  a  distinctive  people  by  those  means,  and 
by  permitting  the  language  of  the  country  and  the  recording  lan- 
guage gf  their  parliament  to  be  French;  that  they  have  always  had 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  members  of  their  own  origin  in  the 
legislature,  who  have  been  distinguished  by  an  anti-confmercial  and 
anti-British  feeling;  that  this  feehng  has  been  gradually  growing 
with  the  growth  of  the  country,  until  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
dictate  terms  to  government;  that  this  feeling  was  manifested  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  constantly  resisted  local  assessments, 
and  made  commerce  to  bear  every  provincial  expenditure, — in  the 
way  they  neutralized  the  electoraKprivileges  of  the  voters  of  British 
origin, — in  the  continuance  of  the  oppressive  tenure  of  the  feudal 
law, — in  taxing  emigrants  from  the  mother  country,  and  them 
only, — ^in  their  attempts  to  wrest  the  crown  land  from  government, 
— in  their  attack  on  the  Land  Company,  and  the  introduction  of  set- 
tlers by  them,*-in  their  opposition  to  a  system  of  registry,— in  their 
mode  of  temporary  legislation,— -in  their  refusal  to  vote  supplies,  and 
in  the  whole  tenour  of  their  debates  and  votes.  I  have  shown  you  that 
the  policy  of  every  government,  whether  Tory  or  Whig,  has  been  con- 
ciliatory [  a  fatal  policy,  I  admit,  and  one  that  naturally  admits  and 
invites  demands),  and  that  every  reasonable  change  required  (with 
many  very  unrei^^nable  ones)  has  been  conceded  to  them ;  that  they 
are  a  people  exempt  from  taxes,  in  possession  of  their  own  laws,  lan- 
guage, and,  religion,  and  of  every  blessing,  civil,  political,  and  reli- 
gious; in  short,  that  Canada  is  the  most  favoured  colony  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  demands  they  now  make  are  inconsistent  with 
colonial  dependence. 

This  statement  I  offer  in  refutation  of  my  Lord  Durham*s  assertion 
of  misgovern  men  t,  used  in  its  invidious  sense,  or  as  explained  at  the 
meeting  at  Carlton  Hill,  that  they  are  '  our  oppressed  and  enslaved 
brethren ;'  and  in  proof  of  my  own  position  that  the  evils  now  exist- 
ing are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  Quebec  and  constitutional 
acts,  and  not  the  result  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  review 
which  1  have  just  concluded,  indicates  the  remedy  too  plainly  to 
render  it  at  all  necessary  for  me  to  offer  a  prescription.  If,  however, 
you  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  you  will  at  least  b« 
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8ali»fied  that  the  cure  is  not  to  be  efiected  hy  concession.  Of  this  all 
meo»  I  think,  must  now  be  convinced.  Since  the  termination  of  (he 
late  abortive  attempt  at  colonial  government,  one  of  my  Lord  Dur- 
ham's oilicial  coadjutors  has  puMicly  proclaimed  that  all  his  preeon^ 
ceived  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Canada  were  erroneous.  This  was 
a  work  of  supererogation.  He  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble 
of  the  announ^emeiit,  and  the  pain  of  a  recantation.  All  (hose  who 
were  at  the  trouble  of  taquiring  into  the'  nature  of  his  views  were  al- 
ready eoavinced  of  his  error.  His  lordship  also  has  informed  the 
good  people  of  Devonport  that  he  has  made  important  discoveries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  Had  his  mission  been  merely  designed 
for  his  own  instruction,  the  public,  while  they  admitted  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  it,  would  have  applauded  his  zeal  in  such  a  useful 
and  necessary  pursuit;  but  as  it  was  undertaken  at  no  inconsiderable 
expense  «to  the  nation,  they  have  reason  to  regret  that  this  remark- 
able illumioatioo  was  deferred  until  the  moment  of  his  return. 
What  the  extent  of  these  recent  revelations  may  be,  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  he  has  learned  this 
important  truth,  that  he  who  undertakes  the  benevolent  office  of 
calming  the  excited  passions  of  others,  should  Grst  team  to  govern 
his  own.  That  there  are  serious  di£Qcolties  in  the  way  of  the  paci- 
fication of  Canada  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  greater  difficulties  have 
been  overcome  by  Van  Amburgh,  who  exhibits  every  night,  for  the 
edification  of  government  and  the  amusement  pf  Cockneys,  animals, 
whose  natures  are  more  ferocious^  and  antipathies  more  powerful 
than  those  of  the  English  and  French,  living  in  the  same  cage  in  the 
utmost  harmony ;  and  what  is  stiU  more  important,  enjoying  the  most 
unrestrained  freedom  of  action  within  their  assigned  limits,  and  yet 
making  no  resistance  to  the  salutary  controul  of  an  external  power, 

Jiistntn  et  t^nacem  propositi  virnm 
Noaeiviuin  ardor  prava  jubeotium, 
Nod  valini  ioitoDtifl  tyraBoi 
Mente  quatit  sulidA. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  the  nature  of  this  allusion. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  assembly,  because  they  have  done  so 
much  that  is  objectionable,  were  always  wrong  in  what  they  required, 
or  the  legislative  council,  because  it  is  such  a  loyal  and  respectable 
body,  were  always  right  in  what  they  refused.  This  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  Many  of  the  demands  of  the  Canadians  were  reason- 
able and  just,  and  many  of  the  changes  they  desired,  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  violence  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  aets  to  which  they  re- 
sorted, in  the  attainment  of  those  objects,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that 
they  were  more  bent  upon  having  a  grievance  than  seeking  redress ; 
and  that  they  would  rather  have  provoked  a  refusal  than  obtained  a 
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concession . '  On  the  other  hand,  the  council,  like  most  similar  bodies^ 
hasalways  contained  some  men  who  were  selfish  in  disposition  and 
ultra  in  opinions,  and  whose  conduct  was  calculated  to  irritate  the 
opposite  party,  and  to  do  more  mischief  than  if  they  had  openly  es- 
poused their  cause  and  adopted  their  principles.  But  whether  the 
assembly  was  right  or  wrong  in  what  it  required,  or  the  council  jus- 
tified or  not  in  its  opposition,  the  former  has  succeeded  in  all  its 
demands. 

The  subject  has  now  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Pretensions  have 
been  put  forth  that  involve  the  question  of  independence,  and  Great 
Britain  must  now  decide. whether  she  is  to  retain  the  province  or  not. 
It  is  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  this  country  which  other  nations  regard 
with  intense  interest.  The  fate  of  Canada  will  determine  that  of  all 
the  other  colonies.  The  retreat  of  the  soldiers  will  invite  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarians,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  legions,  like  those 
of  Rome,  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  will  show  that  Eng- 
land/ conscious  of  her  present  weakness  and  past  glories,  is  contract- 
ing her  limits  and  concentrating  her  energies,  to  meet,  as  becomes 
faer  character,  the  destiny  that  awaits  all  human  greatness. 

*  Ai  a  colooist  it  would  be  oDDardonable  in  me  not  to  acknowledge  in  adequnte  terms 
the  oblig;ation  we  are  under  to  tbe  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  for  the  important 
diacoreries  he  has  recently  made  in  colonial  matters.  Other  men  may  rival  him  in  in- 
dnstrv,  bat  for  masterly  and  statesman-like  views  he  is  without  a  competitor.  It  is 
mngnlar  that  the  egrenoos  error  Great  Britain  has  heretofore  committed  in  considering  her 
foreign  possessions  of  great  value  should  never  have  been  detected  before,  and  that  our 
forefathers  should  have  had  so  little  knowledee  of  jwlitical  ecouomy  as  to  return  as  sources 
of  wealth,  and  power,  what  it  now  appears  nave  always  been  productive  of  a  fearful  an- 
nual loss.  U  would  Seem  that  the  snrface  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  too  small  for 
her  population,  is  too  extensive,  aud  tbat«  instead  of  carrying  on  her  immense  colonial 
trade  herself,  she  might  be  spared  the  trouble  by  transforming  the  colonists  into  foreign- 
ers, and  permitting  others  to  do  that  drudgery  for  her.  It  is  said  that  the  same  error  has 
been  committed  by  the  owners  of  timber' trees,  in  oerraittiog  the  absurd  arrangemant  of 
nature,  with  respect  to  the  limbs  to  continue  norrformed,  that  thev  w«uld  be  much  more 
-vifforouR  if  the  branclies,  with  their  prodigious  expenditure  on  the  leaTes,  were  all  lopped 
on  (for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  toe  trunk  supplies  the  branches  with  sap,  and  not  the 
branches  the  trunk),  and  that  the  stem  wonld  be  larger,  stronger,  and  better  without  such 
useless  and  ex]jensive  appendages.  Truly  this  is  the  age  of  wonders,  bnt  this  discovery  of 
the  worthy  chairBuin  is  the  most  wonderful  one  of  modem  times,  although,  strange  to  say, 
it  »  by  uo  meana  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.    It  would  be  unfair,  as  well  as  un- 

epnermis,  to.detract  from  his  merit,  by  saying  that  he  borrowed  the  idea  from  agriculture, 
nt  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  wonderful  coincidence  between  his  principle  find 
that  of  the  ditcher.  A  drain,  it  is  well  known,  is  lengthened  bjr  being  cot  at  both  ends. 
Now  he  appeals  to  have  applied  this  principle  to  England,  and  infers  most  justly  that  the 
more  she  is  reduced  in  sise,  tbe  greater  will  be  her  circumference.  Having  proved  this 
most  satisfactorily,  he  advunces  some  oMMt  important .  but.startling  propositions,  namely,  ' 
ihat  the  smaller  your  property,  the  less  yon  have  to  defend;  the  fewer  markets  you  can 
command,  the  more  wul  be  open  to  you ;  the  more  dei>endant  you  are  upon  fort'igoers  for 
sale  or  supply,  the  more  certain  ]rou  are  of  never  wanting  either ;  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature.  His  accuracy  in  figures  is  truly  astonishing,  and  is  only  to  be  eoualled  by  the 
troth  of  the  principles  they  evolve.  Then  comes  the  important  question*  *■  If  England  has 
grown  so  great,  so  rich,  and  so  powerful,  in, spite  of  all  these  expensive  po«isessions,  how 
much  greater,  richer,  and  more  powerful  woidd  she  be  without  them.'  •  Every  true  lover 
of  his  soootry  must  nioice  to  see  that  its  real  interests  are  so  well  understood,  and  so  ably 
supported—*  Nil  desperaodnm,  auspice  Teocro.' 
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THE   CLOCKMAKER- 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  DUKB  OF  KENT  S  LODGE. 


The  commtiDication  by  steam  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
England  will  form  a  new  era  in  colonial  bistory.    It  will 
draw  closer  tbe  bonds  of  afTection  between  tbe  two  conn- 
tries,  afford  a  new  and  extended  field  for  Englisb  capital, 
and  deyelope  the  resources  of  tbat  valuable  bnt  neglected 
province.    Mr.  Slick,  with  his  usual  vanity,  claims  tbe 
honour  of  suggesting  it,  as  well  as  the  merit  of  having,  by 
argument  and  ridicule,  reasoned  and  shamed  tbe  Govemmen 
into  its  adoption.    His  remarks  upon  the  cruelty  of  employ- 
ing the  unsafe  and  unfortunate  gun-brigs  that  constituted 
the  line  of  Falmouth  packets,  until  they  severally  foundered 
and  disappeared  with  their  gallant  crews,  are  too  personal 
and  too  severe  to  be  recorded  in  this  place  *,  and  the  credit  he 
claims  for  having  attracted  the  attention,  and  directed  the 
indignation  of  the  public,  to  this  disgraceful  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  is  so  extravagant,  that  one  would  suppose  this 
obvious  and  palpable  error  had  escaped  the  observation  of  all 
the  world  but  himself,  and  was  altogether  a  new  discovery. 
But,  whatever  praise  he  may  deserve  for  his  calculations  and 
suggestions,  or  whatever  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
Admiralty  for  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the  memorable 
**  coffin-ships,"  I  prefer  looking  forward  to  dwelling  on  a 
painful  retrospect,  and  indulging  in  pleasing  anticipations  of 
the  fiiture,  to  commenting  on  the  errors  «( the  past. 

% 
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This  route,  by  its  connexion  with  that  of  New  York,  will 
afford  an  agreeable  tour,  commencing  at  Halifax,  passing 
through  the  colonies,  and  terminating  at  the  Hudson.  It  will 
offer  a  delightful  substitute  for  that  of  the  Rhine^  aadthe 
beaten  tracts  on  the  Continent.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced 
that  Government  had  decided  upon  adopting  Mr.  Slick's 
designs,  I  wrote  to  him  informing  him  of  the  fact,  and  of  my 
intention  to  proceed  to  St.  John',  the  State  of  Maine,  New  Eng- 
land, and  New  York,  and  requested  him  to  meet  me  as  soon 
as  possible  and  accompany  me  on  this  journey,  as  I  proposed 
taking  passage  at  the  latter  place  in  a  steamer  for  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  left  Halifax  on  the  10th  of  May  last,  ^^^  embarked 
on  board  of  the  Great  Western  in  July.  It  was  the  third, 
and  will  probably  be  the  last  tour  on  this  continent  per- 
formed in  company  with  this  eccentric  individual .  During  the 
journey  there  were  few  incidents  of  sufGcient  novelty  to 
interest  the  reader,  but  his  conversation  partook  of  the  same 
originality,  the  same  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the 
same  humour  as  formerly;  and  whenever  he  developed  any 
new  traits  of  character  or  peculiarity  of  feeling,  not  exhibited 
in  our  previous  travels,  I  carefully  noted  them  as  before, 
and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  giving  them  to  the  public. 
As  a  whole  they  form  a  very  tolerable  portrait  of  an  ^rratic 
Yankee  trader,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the 
execution,  has  at  least  the  advantage,  and  deserves  the 
praise,  of  fidelity. 

The  morning  I  left  Halifax  was  one  of  those  brilliant  ones 
that  in  this  climate  distinguish  this  season  of  the  year  \  and 
as  I  ascended  the  citadel  hill,  and  paused  to  look  fbr  the  last 
time  upon  the  noble  and  secure  harbour,  the  sloping  fields 
and  wooded  hills  of  Dartmouth,  and  the  tranquil  waters  and 
graceful  course  of  the  North  West  Arm,  which,  embosomed 
in  wood,  insinuates  itself  around  the  peninsula,  and  embraces 
the  town,  I  thought  with  pleasure  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  this  exc^uisite  scenery  would  not  only  be  acces- 
sible to  European  travellers,  but  form  one  of  the  termini  of 
the  great  American  tour.    Hitherto  it  has  been  known  only 
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to  the  officers  of  the  anny  and  navy,  the  former  of  whom  are 
hut  too  apt  to  have  their  first  pleasurable  impressions  effaced 
by  a  sense  of  exile^  which  a  long  unvaried  round  of  garrison 
duty  in  a  distant  land  so  naturally  induces  \  and  the  latter 
to  regard  good  shelter  and  safe  anchorage  as  the  greatest 
natural  beauties  of  a  harbour. 

After  leaving  Halifax  the  road  to  Windsor  winds  for  ten 
miles  round  the  margin  of  Bedford  Basin,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  harbour  by  a  narrow  passage  at  the  dockyard. 
It  is  an  extensive  and  magnificent  sheet  of  water ,  the  shores 
of  which  are  deeply  indented  with  numerous  coves,  and  well- 
sheltered  inlets  of  great  beauty. 

At  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  town  is  a  ruined 
lodge,  built  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Kent, 
when  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  this  colony,  once 
his  favourite  summer  residence,  and  the  scene  of  his  muni- 
ficent hospitalities.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  this  spot  without 
the  most  melancholy  feelings.  The  tottering  fences  the 
prostrate  gates,  the  ruined  grottos,  the  long  and  winding 
av^iues,  cut  out  of  the  forest,  overgrown  by  rank  grass  and 
occasional  shrubs,  and  the  silence  and  desolation  that  pervade 
everything  around,  all  bespeak  a  rapid  and  premature  decay, 
recall  to  mind  the  untimely  fate  of  its  noble  and  lamented 
owner,  and  tell  of  fleeting  pleasures,  and  the  transitory 
nature  of  all  earthly  things.  I  stopped  at  a  small  inn  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  strolling  over  it  for  the 
last  time  ere  I  left  the  country,  and  for  the  indulgence  of 
those  moralising  musings  which  at  times  harmonize  with  our 
nerves,  and  awaken  what  may  be  called  the  pleasurable  sen- 
sations of  melancholy. 

A  modern  wooden  ruin  is  of  itself  the  least  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  depressmg,  object  imaginable. 
The  massive  structures  of  antiquity  that  are  everywhere  to 
be  met  with  in  Europe  exhibit  the  remains  of  great  strength, 
and,  though  injured  and  defaced  by  the  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  agency  of  time,  promise  to  continue  thus  muti- 
lated for  ages  to  come.    Ihey  awaken  the  images  of  depart- 
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ed  generations,  and  are  sanctified  by  legend  and  by  taie. 
But  a  wooden  ruin  shows  rank  and  rapid  decay,  concentrates 
its  interest  on  one  family,  or  one  man,  and  resembles  a 
mangled  corpse,  rather  than  the  monument  that  covers  it. 
It  has  no  historical  importance,  no  ancestral  record.  It 
awakens  not  the  imagination.  The  poet  finds  no  inspiration 
in  it,  and  the  anticiuary  no  interest.  It  speaks  only  of  death 
and  decay,  of  recent  calamity,  and  vegetable  decomposition. 
The  very  air  about  it  is  close,  dank,  and  unwholesome.  It 
has  no  grace,  no  strength,  no  beauty^  but  looks  deformed, 
gross,  and  repulsive.  Even  the  faded  colour  of  a  painted 
wooden  house,  the  tarnished  gilding  of  its  decorations,  the 
corroded  iron  of  its  fastenings,  and  its  crumbling  materials, 
all  indicate  recent  use  and  temporary  habitation.  It  is  but  a 
short  time  since  this  mansion  was  tenanted  by  its  royal  mas- 
ter, and  in  that  brief  space  how  great  has  been  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  elements !  A  few  years  more,  and  all  trace  of  it 
will  have  disappeared  for  ever.  Its  very  site  will  soon 
become  a  matter  of  doubt. '  The  forest  is  fast  reclaiming  its 
own,  and  the  lawns  and  ornamented  gardens,  annually  sown 
with  seeds  scattered  by  the  winds  from  the  surrounding 
woods,  are  relapsing  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  exhibiting  in 
detached  patches  a  young  growth  of  such  trees  as  are  oonmtion 
to  the  country. 

As  I  approached  the  house  I  noticed  that  the  windows 
were  broken  out,  or  shut  up  with  rough  boards  to  exclude 
the  rain  and  snow*,  the  doors  supported  by  wooden  props 
instead  of  hinges,  which  hung  loosely  on  the  panels  *,  and 
that  long,  luxuriant  clover  grew  in  the  eaves,  which  had  been 
^originally  designed  to  conduct  the  water  from  the  roof,  but 
becoming  choked  with  dust  and  decayed  leaves,  had  afforded 
sufficient  food  for  the  nourishment  of  coarse  grasses.  The 
portico,  like  the  house,  had  been  formed  of  wood,  and  the 
flat  surface  of  its  top,  imbibing  and  retaining  moisture,  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  from  which  had  sprung 
up  a  young  and  vigorous  birch-tree,  whose  strength  and 
freshness  seemed  to  mock  the  helpless  weakness  that  nou- 
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rished  it.  (1)  I  had  no  desire  to  enter  the  apartments ;  and 
indeed  the  aged  ranger^  whose  occupation  was  to  watch  over 
its  decay,  and  to  preyent  its  premature  destruction  by  the 
plunder  of  its  fixtures  and  more  durable  materials,  informed 
me  that  the  floors  were  unsafe.  Altogether  the  scene  was 
one  of  a  most  depressing  kind. 

A  small  brook,  which  had  by  a  skilful  hand  been  led  over 
several  precipitous  descents,  performed  its  feats  alone  and 
unobserved,  and  seemed  to  murmur  out  its  complaints,  aS  it 
hurried  over  its  rocky  channel  to  mingle  with  the  sea  -,  while 
the  wind,  sighing  through  the  umbrageous  wood,  appeared 
to  assume  a  louder  and  more  melancholy  wail,  as  it  swept 
through  the  long  vacant  passages  and  deserted  saloons,  and 
escaped  in  plaintive  tones  from  the  broken  casements.  The 
offices,  as  well  as  the  ornamental  buildings,  had  shared  the 
same  fate  as  the  house.  The  rooCs  of  all  had  fallen  in,  and 
mouldered  into  dust ;  the  doors,  sashes,  and  floors  had  disap- 
peared \  and  the  walls  only,  which  were  in  part  built  of  stone, 
remained  to  attest  their  existence  and  use.  The  grounds 
exhibited  similar  effects  of  neglect,  in  a  climate  where  the 
living  wood  grows  so  rapidly,  and  the  dead  decays  so  soon, 
as  in  Nova  Scotia.  An  arbour,  which  had  been  constructed 
of  lattice- work,  for  the  support  of  a  flowering  vine,  had  fallen, 
and  was  covered  with  vegetation  ^  while  its  roof  alone 
remained,  supported  aloft  by  limbs  of  trees  that,  growing  up 
near  it,  had  become  entangled  in  its  net-work.  A  Chinese 
temple,  once  a  favourite  retreat  of  its  owner,  as  if  in  con- 
scious pride  of  its  preference,  had  offered  a  more  successful 
resistance  to  the  weather,  and  appeared  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation -,  while  one  small  surviving  bell  of  the  numerous  ones 
that  once  ornamented  it,  gave  out  its  solitary  and  melan- 
choly tinkling  as  it  waved  in  the  wind.  How  sad  was  its 
mimic  knell  over  pleasures  that  were  fled  for  ever ! 

The  contemplation  of  this  deserted  house  is  not  without  its 
beneficial  effect  on  the  mind  \  for  it  inculcates  humility  to  the 

(1)  This  was  the  case  when  I  was  there  in  1828;  since  then  porch  and  tree 
have  both  disappeared. 
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rich;  and  resignation  to  the  poor.  Howeyer  elevated  man 
may  be,  there  is  much  in  his  condition  that  reminds  him  of 
the  infirmities  of  his  nature,  and  reconciles  him  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence.  ^^May  it  please  your  Majesty/'  said  Euclid 
to  his  royal  pupil,  'Uhere  is  no  regal  road  to  science.  Yon 
must  travel  in  the  same  path  with  others,  if  you  would  attain 
the  same  end."  These  forsaken  grounds  teach  us  in  similar 
terms  this  consolatory  truth,  that  there  is  no  exclusive  way 
to  happiness  reserved  even  for  those  of  the  most  exalted 
rank.  The  smiles  of  fortune  are  capricious,  and  sunshine 
and  shade  are  unequally  distributed^  but  though  the  surface 
of  life  is  thus  diversified,  the  end  is  uniform  to  all,  and  inva- 
riably terminates  in  the  grave. 

"  Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tal>ernas 
Regumque  turres." 

Ruins,  like  death,  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  emblem 
and  the  evidence^  are  apt  to  lose  their  effect  from  their  fre* 
quency.  The  mind  becomes  accustomed  to  them,  and  the 
moral  is  lost.  The  picturesque  alone  remains  predominant, 
and  criticism  supplies  the  place  of  reflection.  But  this  is  the 
only  ruin  of  any  extent  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  only 
spot  either  associated  with  royalty,  or  set  apart  and 
consecrated  to  solitude  and  decay.  The  stranger  pauses  at 
a  sight  so  unusual,  and  inquires  the  cause ;  he  learns  with 
surprise  that  this  place  was  devoted  exclusively  to  pleasure  -, 
that  care  and  sorrow  never  entered  here;  and  that  the  voice 
of  mirth  and  music  was  alone  heard  within  its  gates.  It  was 
the  temporary  abode  of  a  prince, — of  one  too,  had  he  lived, 
that  would  have  inherited  the  first  and  fairest  empire  in  the 
world.  All  that  man  can  give  or  rank  enjoy  awaited  him ; 
but  an  overruling  and  inscrutable  Providence  decreed,  at  the 
very  time  when  his  succession  seemed  most  certain,  that  the 
sceptre  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  another.  This  intelli- 
gence interests  and  excites  his  feelings.  He  enters,  and 
hears  at  every  step  the  voice  of  nature  proclaiming  the 
doom  that  awaits  alike  the  prince  and  the  peasant.  The 
desolation  he  sees  appals  him.    The  swallow  nestles  in  the 
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empty  chamW,  and  the  sheep  find  a  noon-day  shelter  in  the 
banquetting-room,  "vvhile  the  ill-omened  bat  rejoices  in  the 
dampness  of  the  mouldering  ruins.  Everything  recalls  a 
recollection  of  the  dead;  every  spot  has  its  record  of  the 
past ;  every  path  its  footstep-,  every  tree  its  legend ;  and  even 
the  universal  silence  that  reigns  here  has  an  awful  eloquence 
that  overpowers  the  heart.  Death  is  written  everywhere. 
Sad  and  dejected,  he  turns  and  seeks  some  little  relic,  some 
small  memorial  of  his  deceased  prince,  and  a  solitary  neglect- 
ed garden-flower,  struggling  for  existence  among  the  rank 
grasses,  presents  a  fitting  type  of  the  biief  existence  and 
transitory  nature  of  all  around  him.  As  he  gathers  it,  he 
pays  the  silent  but  touching  tribute  of  a  votive  tear  to  the 
memory  of  him  who  has  departed,  and  leaves  the  place  with 
a  mind  softened  and  subdued,  but  improved  and  purified,  by 
what  he  has  seen. 

The  affectionate  remembrance  we  retain  of  its  lamented 
owner  may  have  added  to  my  regret,  and  increased  the 
interest  I  felt  in  this  lonely  and  peculiar  ruin.  In  the  Duke 
of  Kent  the  Nova  Scotians  lost  a  kind  patron  and  a  generous 
friend.  The  loyalty  of  the  people,  which,  when  all  Ame- 
rica was  revolting,  remained  firm  and  unshaken,  and  the 
numerous  proofs  he  received  of  their  attachment  to  their 
king  and  to  himself,  made  an  impression  upon  his  mind  that 
was  neither  effaced  nor  weakened  by  time  or  distance.  Should 
these  pages  happily  meet  the  eye'of  a  Colonial  Minister,  who 
has  other  objects  in  view  than  the  security  of  place  and  the 
interest  of  a  party,  may  they  remind  him  of  a  duty  that  has 
never  been  performed  but  by  the  illustrious  individual,  whose 
former  residence  among  us  gave  rise  to  these  reflections. 
This  work  is  designed  for  the  cottage,  and  not  for  the  palace  \ 
and  the  author  has  not  the  presumption  even  to  hope  that  it 
can  ever  be  honoured  by  the  perusal  of  his  sovereign.  Had 
he  any  ground  for  anticipating  such  a  distinction  for  it,  he 
would  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that,  in 
addition  to  the  dutiful  affection  the  Nova  Scotians  have  always 
borne  to  their  monarch,  they  feel  a  more  lively  interest  in, 
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and  a  more  devoted  attachment  to,  the  present  occupant  of 
the  throne,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  long  and  close  con- 
nexion that  subsisted  between  them  and  her  illustrious 
parent.  He  was  their  patron,  benefactor,  and  friend.  To 
be  a  Nova  Scotian  was  of  itself  a  sufScient  passport,  to  his 
•notice,  and  to  possess  merit  a  sufBcient  guarantee  for  his 
favour.  Her  Majesty  reigns  therefore  in  this  little  province 
in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  a  dominion  of  love  inherited 
from  her  father.  Great  as  their  loss  was  in  being  thus 
deprived  of  their  only  protector,  her  faithful  people  of  Nova 
Scotia  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  Providence  has  vouchsafed 
to  raise  up  one  more  powerfiil  and  equally  kind  in  her 
Majesty,  who,  following  this  paternal  example,  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  extend  to  them  a  patronage  that  courtiers 
cannot,  and  statesmen  will  not  give.  While  therefore,  as 
protigte  of  her  royal  house,  they  claim  the  right  to  honour 
and  to  serve  the  sovereign  of  the  empire  as  ^Uheir  oum  Queen,'* 
they  flatter  themselves  her  Majesty,  for  a  sunilar  reason,  will 
condescend  to  regard  them  as  *Uhe  Queen's  oton." 


CHAPTER    11. 

PLATING  A  CARD. 

I  HAD  lingered  so  long  about  these  grounds,  that  the  day 
was  too  far  spent  to  think  of  reaching  Windsor  before  night, 
and  I  therefore  detennined  upon  wiling  away  the  afternoon 
in  examining,  by  the  aid  of  a  diving-bell,  the  hulls  of  several 
ships  of  a  French  fleet,  which  at  an  early  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  took  shelter  in  Bedford  Basin,  and  were 
sunk  by  the  few  survivors  of  the  crews  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  small-pox,  at  that 
time  so  fatal  a  scourge  to  the  human  race,  appearing  among 
them  soon  after  their  arrival,  nearly  depopulated  the  fleet, 
destroyed  the  neighbouring  village,  and  swept  off  one  third 
of  the  whole  tribe  of  Nova  Scotia  Indians.    So  dreadful  a 
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mortality  has  never  been  witnessed  on  this  continent  ^  and 
the  number  of  strangers  thus  suddenly  smote  with  death  at 
this  place  exceeded  by  several  thousands  the  amount  of  the 
population  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  interred.  Of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  armaments  ever  fitted  out  by 
France,  a  few  hundreds  of  persons  only  survived  to  return 
to  their  native  land  to  tell  the  sad  tale  of  their  misfortunes. 
The  ships  are  still  distinctly  visible  in  calm  weather,  and  the 
rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  Duke  d'Anville 
and  his  mighty  host  were  buried  is  again  clothed  with 
wood,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
forest,  except  by  the  inequality  of  the  surface,  caused  by 
numerous  trenches  cut  into  it  to  receive  the  dead.  The 
whole  scene  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  deep  and 
melancholy  interest.  The  ruined  Lodge,  the  sunken  fleet, 
the  fatal  encampment,  and  the  lonely  and  desolate  cemetery 
of  those  unfortunate  strangers,  form  a  more  striking  and 
painful  assemblage  of  objects  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  British  America. 

On  my  return  to  the  inn  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Mr.  Slick,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Halifax,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  the  details  of  our  journey.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  consent,  not  merely  to 
attend  me  to  New  York,  but  to  accompany  me  to  England. 
He  was  in  great  spirits  at  the  idea  of  transferring  the 
scene  and  subjects  of  our  conversation  to  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  where,  he  said,  he  could  indulge  in  greater 
freedom  of  remark  than  he  could  here,  having  always  been 
afraid  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  his  own  countrymen,  and 
alienating  the  affections  of  his  old  friends  the  colonists,  for 
whom  he  professed  great  regard. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  little  light  travelling- 
waggon  was  driven  round,  from  the  coach-yard,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  that  the  Glockmaker  bad  brought  his  favou- 
rite horse,  "  Old  Clay,"  with  him.  Come,  step  in,  squire, 
said  he,  as  he  held  the  reins ^  ^'  Old  Clay''  is  a-pawing  and 
a-chawing  like  mad  \  he  wants  to  show  you  the  way  to 
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Windsor,  and  he  is  jist  the  boy  that  can  do  it.  Hold  up  your 
head,  mi  old  ^i-rafTe,  said  he,  and  make  the  folks  a  bow; 
it 's  the  last  time  you  will  ever  see  them  in  all  your  born 
days  ;  and  now  off  with  you  as  if  you  was  in  rael  wide- 
awake airnest,  and  turn  out  your  toes  pretty.  Never  stop 
for  them  idle  critturs  that  stand  starin'  in  the  road  ther^,  as 
if  they  never  seed  a  horse  afore,  bat  go  right  over  them  like 
wink,  my  old  snort,  for  you  'II  be  to  Gonne'ticut  afore  they 
can  wake  up  the  crowner  and  summon  a  jury,  I  know. 
There 's  no  occasion  to  hurry  tho'  at  that  rate,  or  you'll  set 
my  axle  a-fire.  There,  that  will  do  now,  jist  fourteen  miles 
an  hour.  I  don 't  calculate  to  drive  faster  on  a  journey, 
squire,  for  it  sweats  him,  and  then  you  have  to  dry  him 
arterwards  afore  you  water  him,  so  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  it.  Ain't  he  a  horrid  handsome  horse,  a  most  endurin' 
quickster,  a  rael  salt,  that 's  all  ?  He  is  the  prettiest  piece 
of  flesh  and  bone  ever  bound  up  in  horse  hide.  What  an 
eye  he  has ! — you  might  hang  your  hat  on  it.  And  then  his 
nostrils !  Lord,  they  open  like  the  mouth  of  a  speakin' 
trumpet.  He  can  pick  up  miles  on  his  feet,  and  throw  'em 
behind  him  faster  than  a  steam  doctor  a-racin'  off  with 
another  man's  wife. 

There  now,  squire,  ain't  that  magnificient?  you  can  hear 
him,  but  can't  see  him ;  he  goes  like  a  bullet  out  of  a  rifle, 
when  its  dander  is  up.  Ain't  he  a  whole  team  that,  and  a 
horse  to  spare?  Absquotilate  it  in  style,  you  old  skunk, 
from  a  squerrel's  jump  to  the  eend  of  the  chapter,  and  show 
the  gentlemen  what  you  cm  do.  Anybody  could  see  he 
ain't  a  blue-nose,  can't  they  ?  for,  cuss  'em,  they  don't  know 
how  to  begin  to  go.  Trot,  walk,  or  gallop  is  all  the  same 
to  him,  like  talkin',  drinkin',  or  fighiin'  to  a  human.  Lord, 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  him  to  England,  jist  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  for  I  don't  know  myself  what  he  can  do. 
When  he  has  done  his  best,  there  is  always  a  mile  an  hour 
more  in  him  to  spare  :  there  is,  upon  my  soul.  But  it  takes 
a  man  to  mount  him.  Only  lookin'  at  him  goin'  makes  your 
head  turn  round  like  grindin'  coffee  :— what  would  ridin' 
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him  do?  And  now,  squire,  here  goes  (br  Slickville,  Onion 
coonty^  state  of  GonneHicut,  Ignited  States  of  America. 
Here's  for  home. 

The  very  mention  of  Slickville  awakened  in  my  mind  a 
desire  to  see  its  venerable  and  excellent  pastor,  Mr.  Hope* 
well,  so  often  quoted  and  so  affectionately  remembered  by 
Mr.  Slick.  Every  saying  of  his  that  I  had  heard,  and  every 
part  of  his  conduct^  in  private  or  poblic  life,  recorded  in  the 
previous  volumes,  bad  been  marked  by  such  a  benevolent 
and  Christian  feeling,  and  by  such  sound  sense  and  good 
Judgment,  that  I  was  folly  prepared  to  honour  and  to  love 
him.  Indeed  one  of  the  best  traits  in  the  Glockmaker's  cha- 
racter  was  the  great  afiection  he  always  expressed  for  his 
old  friend  and  preceptor,  whose  opinions  and  maxims  he  had 
carefully  treasured  as  rules  of  conduct  that  were  infallible. 
With  natural  shrewdness,  Mr.  Slick,  like  most  men  of  his 
class,  was  eminently  gifted;  but  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  which  he  derived  from  his  learned  and  exemplary 
friend  made  him  a  wiser  man>  and  more  of  a  philosopher, 
than  is  usually  found  in  his  station  of  life. 

It  made  him  '*  a  great  eardf^'  a  saying  of  his  with  which  I 
was  furnished  in  the  foUoMing  whimsical  conversation.  In 
the  course  of  our  morning's  drive,  I  happened  to  ask  him  if 
he  interfered  much  in  politics  when  he  was  at  home  at  Slick- 
ville.  No,  said  he,  not  now.  I  was  once  an  assembly  man, 
but  since  then  I  ginn  up  politicks.  There  is  nothin'  so  well 
taken  care  of  as  your  rights  and  privileges,  squire.  There 
are  always  plenty  of  chaps  volunteerin*  to  do  that,  out  of 
pure  regard  for  you,  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  to  fight 
your  cause^  or  their  fortius,  if  they  had  any,  either.  No ;  I 
have  given  that  up.  Glockmakin'  is  a  better  trade  by  half. 
Dear,  dear,  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  I  was  elected  -,  I  felt 
two  inches  taller,  and  about  a  little  the  biggest  man  in  all 
Siickville.  I  knew  so  much  was  expected  of  me  I  couldn't 
sleep  a-tryin'  to  make  speeches  ]  and  when  I  was  in  the  shop 
I  spiled  half  my  work  by  not  havin'  my  mind  on  it.  Save 
your  country,  says  one ;  save  it  from  ruin ;  cut  down  sala-- 
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ries.— I  intend  to,  says  I.  Watch  the  officials^  says  another ; 
they  are  the  biggest  rogues  we  have.  It  don't  convene  . 
with  liberty  that  public  sarvants  should  be  the  masters  of  Ihe 
public. — I  quite  concur  with  you,  says  I.  Reduce  lawyers' 
fees^  says  some  *,  they  are  a-eatin'  up  of  the  country  like 
locusts. — Jist  so,  said  I.  A  bounty  on  wheat,  says  the 
farmer,  for  your  life.  Would  you  tax  the  mechanic  to  enrich 
the  agriculturist  ?  says  the  manufacturer.  Hake  a  law  agin' 
thistles,  says  one ;  a  regulator  about  temperance,  says  an- 
other :  we  have  a  right  to  drink  if  we  please,  says  a  third. 
Don't  legislate  too  much^  says  a  fourth— it's  the  curse  of 
the  state;  and  so  on  without  eend.  I  was  fairly  bothered, 
for  no  two  thought  alike,  and  there  was  no  pleasin'  nobody. 
Then  every  man  that  voted  for  me  wanted  some  favour  or 
another,  and  there  was  no  bottom  to  the  obligation.  I  was 
most  squashed  to  death  with  the  weight  of  my  cares^  they 
was  so  heavy. 

At  last  the  great  day  came,  and  the  governor,  and  senate, 
and  representatft^es  all  walked  in  procession,  and  the  artillery 
fired,  and  the  band  of  the  caravan  of  wild  beasts  was  hired 
to  play  for  us,  and  we  organized  in  due  form,  and  the  Gover- 
nor's message  was  read.  I  must  say  that  day  was  the  hap- 
piest one  of  my  life.  I  felt  full  of  dignity  and  honour,  and 
was  filled  with  visions  of  glory  to  come.  Well,  says  I  to 
myself,  the  great  game  is  now  to  be  played  in  rael  aimest, 
and  no  mistake  :  what  card  shall  I  play?  The  presidential 
chair  and  the  highest  posts  is  open  to  me  in  common  with 
other  citizens.  What  is  to  prevent  me  a-comin'  in  by 
honours  J  or^  if  I  have  good  luck,  hy  the  odd  trick.  What  shall 
I  lead  off  with  ?  I  laid  awake  all  night  considerin'  of  it, 
a-roUin'  and  a-tossin'  over,  like  cramp  in  the  stomach,  not 
knowin'  what  to  do :  at  last  I  got  an  idea.  Extension  of  suf- 
frage, says  I,  is  the  card  I'll  play.  That  will  take  the  masses, 
and  masses  is  power,  for  majorities  rules.  At  that  time, 
squire,  we  had  the  forty  shilliirg  freehold  qualification,  and 
it  extended  no  farther  *,  so  I  went  for  universal  suffrage ;  for^ 
thinks  I,  if  I  can  carry  that,  I  can  go  for  governor  firsts  on 
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the  strength  of  the  new  votes,  and  president  arterwards^, 
and  it  did  seem  plausible  enough,  too,  that^s  a  fact.  To  all 
appearance  it  was  the  best  card  in  the  pack. 

So  out  I  jumps  from  bed,  a-walkin'  up  and  down  the  room 
in  my  shirt  tail,  a-workin'  away  at  my  speech  like  anything, 
and  dreadful  hard  work  it  was,  too^  for  it  is  easier  to  forge 
iron  any  time  than  a  speech,  especially  if  you  ain't  broughten 
up  to  the  business.     I  had  to  go  over  it  and  over  it  ever  so 
often,  for  every  now  and  then  Fd  stick  fast,  get  bothered, 
and  forget  where  I  was,  and  have  to  begin  agin^  but  when 
day  was  e'en  about  breakin',  I  was  just  drawin'  to  a  close, 
and  had  nearly  scored  and  rough-hew'd  it  out,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  run  agin*  the  bed-post  in  the  dark,  and  nearly 
knocked  my  brains  out.     Well,  next  night  I  worked  at  it 
agin,  only  I  left  the  candle  burnin',  so  as  not  to  be  a-stum- 
blin'  up  agin'  things  that  way,  and  the  third  night  I  got  it  all 
finished  off  complete;  but  I  got  a  shockin'  cold  in  my  head, 
a-walkin'  about  naked  so,  and  felt  as  weak  as  a  child  for 
want  of  sleep.    I  was  awful  puzzled  to  fix  on  what  to  do  on 
account  of  that  plaguy  cold.    I  didn't  know  whether  to 
wait  till  it  got  better,  or  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot  and 
hissin',  for  I  wamt  sure  sume  o'  the  speech  wouldn't  leak 
out,,  or  the  whole  get  flat,  if  I  kept  it  in  too  long  -,  so  as  soon 
as  the  house  opened,  I  makes  a  plunge  right  into  it  ]  for  what 
must  be,  must  be,  and  it 's  no  use  a  considerin'. 

So  I  ups  and  says,  Mr.  Speaker,  says  I  (Lord,  how  thick 
my  tongue  felt;  it  seemed  to  grow  too  thick  for  my  mouth, 
like  the  clapper  of  an  old  horse,)  let  me  perpound  this  reso- 
lution, sir,  said  I ;  all  men  are  free  and  equal.  No  one  doubts 
it,  Mr.  SKck^  said  an  old  member  :  no  one  denies  that ;  it's 
a  truism.  I  didn't  somehow  expect  that  interruption*,  it 
kinder  put  me  out,  and  I  never  got  a-goin'  altogether  right 
agin  arterwards,  for  I  lost  my  temper;  and  when  a  man  ain't 
cool,  be  might  as  well  hang  up  bis  fiddle,  that's  a  fact.  Have 
1  freedom  of  speech,  sir,  said  I,  or  have  I  not;  or  is  that  last 
rag  of  liberty  torn  from  the  mast  of  the  constitution  too  ?  I  stand 
stock  still  a-waitin'  for  your  answer,  sir. — Oh,  sartain,  said 
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he,  sartain;  yon  may  talk  for  ever,  if  you  like :  go  on,  sir ; 
only  no  man  doobts  yomr  proposition. — It's  a  lie,  sir,  said  I, 
it's  a  lie  writ. — Order! order!— chair!  chair!  says  some. 
Knock  him  down  I — turn  him  oat ! — where  did  you  larn 
manners?  says  others.  Hear  me  out,  says  I,  will  you?  and 
don't  be  so  everlastin'  fast :  what's  the  use  of  jumpin'  afore 
you  come  to  the  fence.  It's  a  lie  written  on  the  face  of  the 
constitution.— Oh,  oh!  says  they,  is  that  it?— Yes,  says  I,  it 
is,  and  contradict  it  if  you  darst.  We  are  not  free  ^  we  are 
slaves :  one  half  of  us  is  tyrants, — ^unremorseless,  onfeelin', 
overbearin'  tyrants,  and  vile  usurpers;  and  the  other  half 
8laves,-^abject,  miserable,  degraded  slaves.  The  first  argu- 
ment I  advance,  sir,  is  this — and  the  cold  in  my  nose  began 
to  tickle,  tickle,  tickle,  till  I  couldn't  hold  in  no  longer^  and 
I  let  go  a  sneeze  that  almost  broke  the  winders  out.  Oh, 
Lord,  what  a  hawl  haw!  they  sot  up.  The  first  argument 
is  this,  sir ;  and  off  went  both  barrels  of  my  nose  agin  like 
thunder  :  it  fairly  raised  the  dust  from  the  floor  in  a  cloud, 
like  a  young  whirlwind  in  the  street  afore  rain.  It  made  all 
spin  agin.  Why,  he  is  a  very  ring-tail  roarer,  says  the 
members,  a  reguliu*  sneezer ;  and  they  shouted  and  roared 
like  anything.  I  thought  I  should  a-died  for  shame  <me 
minit,  and  the  next  I  felt  so  coonish  I  had  half  a  mind  to  fly 
at  the  Speaker  and  knock  him  down.  I  didn't  jist  cleverly 
know  what  to  do,  but  at  last  I  went  on. — Did  the  best  blood 
of  the  land  flow  for  forty  shillings?  Was  Bunker  Hill  fought 
out  to  loosen  British  chains,  merely  to  rivet  American  ones? 
Was  it  for  this  the  people  died  covered  with  gore  and  glory, 
on  the  bed  of  honour  ?  Was  it  the  forty  shillings  alone  that 
fought  the  revolution  or  the  Polls?  I  am  for  the  Polls. 
Taxation  and  representation  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  free- 
dom and  equality  likewise  also.  How  dare  you  tax  the  Polls 
without  their  consent  ?  Suppose  they  was  to  go  for  to  tax 
you  without  your  consent,  why,  who  would  be  right  or  who 
wrong  then?  Can  two  wrongs  make  a  right?  It  is  much 
of  a  muchness,  sir, — six  of  one,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 
What's  that  feller  talkin'  about?  says  a  member.— A  vote 
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to  help  the  Poles  agin'  Russia,  says  the  other :  what  a  cossed 
fool  he  is.  It  put  me  quite  out,  that,  and  joggled  me  so  I 
couldn't  make  another  line  straight.  I  couldn't  see  the 
Speaker  no  longer,  for  my  eyes  watered  as  if  I  had  been  a- 
stringin'  inions  for  a  week,  and  I  had  to  keep  blowin'  my 
nose  the  whole  blessed  time,  for  the  cold  in  it  corked  it  up  as 
tight  as  a  bottle.  Who  calls  them  fools  ?  says  I :  who  dares 
insult  free  citizens  because  they  are  not  fdrty  shillingers  ?  You 
couldn't  treat  them  wus  if  they  was  nasty,  dirty,  dispisable 
niggers  ^  and  yet  you  boast  your  glorious  constitution.  Will 
any  member  answer  me  this  ?  Have  they  blood  in  their 
veins? — and  if  they  have,  it  must  be  free  blood  *,  and  if  free, 
it  must  boil.  (Tickle,  tickle  goes  my  boscis  agin,  and  I  had 
to  stop  to  sarch  my  pocket  for  my  noserag.)  The  honorable 
gentleman,  says  some  feller  or  another,  for  most  on  'em  were 
strangers  to  me,  means  a  blood  puddin',  I  suppose.  Ah!  I 
thought  I  should  have  gone  ravin'  distracted  mad.  I  knew 
I  was  talkin'  nonsense,  that  I  had  run  off  the  tracks  with  all 
steam  on,  and  was  a-ploughin'  thro'  the  mud  in  the  fields  like 
anything.  Says  I,  I'll  have  your  blood,  you  scoundrel,  if 
you  dare  to  say  that  agin,  see  if  I  don't,  so  there  now.  Oh 
dear,  such  shoutin',  and  roarin',  and  dappin'  of  hands  I 
never  heerd :  my  head  run  round  like  a  spinnin'  wheel  ^  it 
was  all  burr,  burr,  burr,  buzz,  buzz,  buzz.  I  bit  in  my 
breath  to  keep  cool  ^  I  felt  I  was  on  the  edge  of  a  wharf,  and 
only  one  step  more  was  over  head  and  ears  chewallop  in 
the  water.  Sam,  says  I  to  myself,  be  a  man  \  be  cool, — take 
it  easy :  so  I  sot  off  agin,  but  I  was  so  confused  1  got  into  my 
other  speech  on  agricultur'  that  I  had  lamed  by  heart,  and 
mixed  the  two  together  all  in  a  ravel.  Thistles^  says  I,  is 
the  bane  of  all  good  husbandry.  Extirpate  them  from  the 
land  •,  they  are  usurpin'  the  places  of  grain,  and  all  Slickville 
will  be  filled  with  Polls.  If  they  have  no  voice  in  this 
assembly^  how  can  you  expect  them  to  obey  the  laws  they 
never  made.  Compel  folks  to  cut  them  down  in  the  full  of 
the  moon,  and  they'll  all  die^  I  have  tried  it  myself  with 
universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot. 
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Well,  aiiillery  is  nothio'  but  a  popg^D  to  the  noise  the 
members  now  made, — it  was  an  airthquake  tipped  with 
thmider  and  lightning.  I  never  heerd  nothing  like  it.  I 
felt  I  was  crazy  ^  I  wished  I  wais  dead  a'most,  or  coold  sink 
through  the  floor  into  the  middle  of  the  sea,  or  anywhere  but 
where  I  was.  At  last  cousin  Woodberry.  took  pity  on  me, 
and  came  over  to  where  I  was,  and  said,  Sam,  said  he,  set 
down,  that's  a  good  feller;  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
a-doin'  of;  you  are  makin'  an  ass  of  yourself.  But  I  didn't 
hear  him.  Confound  you!  said  he,  you  look  mean  enough 
to  put  the  sun  into  eclipse,  and  he  laid  hold  of  the  skirts  of 
my  coat,  and  tried  to  pull  me  down;  but  instead  of  that  he 
pulled 'em  right  ofT,  and  made  an  awful  show  of  me.  That 
sot  me  off  agin,  quite  ravin'  as  bad  as  ever.  I  won't  be  put 
down,  says  I,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  fight  for  liberty  and  the  Polls : 
I  stand  agin'  the  forty  shillingers.  Unhand  me,  you  slave ! 
said  I ;  touch  me  not,  or  I'll  sacrifice  you  on  the  altar  of  my 
country ;  and  with  that  I  ups  fist  and  knocks  Woodberry  over 
as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  bolts  right  out  of  the  hall. 

But  I  was  so  blinded  with  the  cold  in  my  head  and  rage 
together,  I  couldn't  see  no  more  nor  a  bat,  and  I  pitched 
into  several  members  in  the  way  out,  and  'most  broke  their 
necks  and  my  own  too.  It  was  the  first  and  the  last  of  my 
speechmaking.  I  went  by  the  name,  for  years  arterwards, 
in  our  town  of  ^'Free-and-equal  Slick."  I  wish  I  could 
wipe  out  that  page  of  my  follies  from  my  memory,  I  tell  you ; 
but  it's  a  caution  to  them  that  navigate  in  politicks,  that's  a 
fact. 

Nothin'  on  this  side  of  the  water  makes  so  big  a  fool  of  a 
man,  squire,  be  continued,  as  goin'  to  the  house  of  represen- 
tative^ without  bein'  fit  for  it.  Them  that  hante  jist  got  the 
right  weight  of  ballast  are  upsot  in  no  time,  and  turned 
bottom  upwards  afore  they  know  where  they  be.  Them 
that  are  a  little  vain  by  natur'  get  so  pufTed  up  and  so  con- 
sailed,  they  become  nothin'  but  laughin'-stocks  to  all  the 
World,  most  ridiculous  fools;  while  them  whose 4>rinciples 
ain't  well  anchored  in  good  holdin'-ground,  let  the  rogue 
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peep  out  0*  their  professions  plainer  than  they  are  a-thinkin' 
on.  The  skin  of  the  beast  will  show  through,  like  an  Irish- 
man's elbow,  though  he  has  three  coats  on.  But  that  ain't 
the  worst  of  it,  neether.  A  man  is  apt  to  become  bankrupt 
in  business,  as  well  as  in  character,  by .  it.  Doin'  big  and 
talkin'  big  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and  puffin'  each 
other  up  till  they  are  ready  to  burst  with  their  importance^ 
don't  convene  with  sellin'  tape  by  the  yard,  or  loadin'  on 
carts,  when  they  return  home  to  their  business.  In  short, 
squire,  a  country  ought  to  be  a  rich  country,  with  lamed  men 
in  it,  and  men  o'  property  to  represent  it,  or  else  assembly 
work  is  nothin'  but  high  life  below  stairs,  arter  all.  I  could 
point  you  out  legislaturs  on  this  here  cqntinent  where  the 
speakin'  is  all  kitchin'  talk^  all  strut,  brag,  and  vulgar  impe- 
dence.  It 's  enough  to  make  a  cat  sick  to  hear  fellers  talk 
of  independence  who  are  mortgaged  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  or  to  listen  to  chaps  jawin'  about  public  vartue,  tempe- 
rance, education,  and  what  not  all  day,  who  spend  the  night 
in  a  back  room  of  a  market  tavern  vnth  the  key  turned^ 
drinkin'  hail-storm  and  bad  rum,  or  playin'  sixpenny  loo. 
If  mankind  only  knew  what  fools  they  were,  and  how  they 
helped  folks  themselves  to  fool  them,  there  would  he  some  hope 
of  them,  for  they  would  have  lamt  the  first  lesson  of  wisdom. 

But  to  sum-totalize  my  story :  the  next  time  I  went  to  poor 
old  minister's  arter  that,  says  he,  Sam,  says  he,  they  tell  me 
you  broke  down  the  other  day  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  made  a  proper  gag  of  yourself.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you, 
very  sorry  indeed  *,  but  it  is  no  use  now  a-cryin'  over  spilt  milk. 
What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,  I  do  suppose  j  but  I  do 
vfish  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  you  had  a-taken  my  advice 
and  left  politicks  alone.— Don't  mention  it,  minister^  said  I; 
I  am  ashamed  to  death  of  myself,  and  shall  leave  Siickville 
till  it 's  Mowed  over  and  forgot :  I  can't  bear  to  hear  of  it  ^  it 
fairly  makes  me  sick.  It  was  a  great  card  I  had  tho',  if  I  had 
only  played  it  right,  says  I,  a  very  great  card  indeed.  In  fact 
it  was  more  than  a  card,  —  it  was  high,  low.  Jack,  and  the 
game.  —  What  was  it,  said  he,  that  wa3  worth  all  that  are 
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nonsense? — Univarsal  suffrage,  says  I. — Sam^  said  he^  (and 

I  know'd  I  was  in  for  a  lectur^  for  he  knit  his  brow,  and 

looked  in  rael  right  down  aimest,)  you  don't  know  what  you 

are  a-talkin'  about.    Do  you  know  what  univarsal  suffrage 

means  ? — To  be  sure  I  do,  says  I  *,  it 's  every  man  havin'  a 

vote  and  a  voice  in  makin'  those  laws  that  is  to  govern  him  ^ 

and  it  comports  with  reason^  and  stands  to  common  sense. 

— ^Well,  says  he,  what's  all  that  when  it's  fried?  why,  it 

amounts  to  this^  and  nothin'  more  nor  less :  Now  mm  of 

property  and  character  make  laws  to  govern  rogues  and  vagon 

bonds,  but  by  your  beatitiflil  scheme  of  univarsal  suffrage, 

rogues  and  vagabonds  will  make  laws  to  govern  men  of  property 

and  character.    Itas  revarsin'  the  order  of  things  :  it  is  worse 

than  nonsense;  it  is  downright  madness. — We   are  fast 

approaching  this  state  without  your  aid,  Sam,  I  can  tell  you  \ 

and  when  we  do  arrive  at  it  we  shall  be  an  object  for  the 

finger  of  scorn  to  point  at  from  Europe.    We  shall  then  have 

wound  up  the  fearful  tragedy  of  our  revolution  with  as  pre. 

cious  a  farce  as  folly  and  licentiousness  ever  produced. — 

Minister,  says  I,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  you  have  such  a 

short-hand  way  of  f>uttin'  things,  that  there  is  no  contradictin' 

of  you    You  jist  squeeze  all  the  argument  up  in  a  ball,  as  easy 

as  dough,  and  stop  a  feller's  mouth  wUh  it.    How  the  plague 

is  it  that  you  seem  always  right?— Because  /  never  play  a 

card,  Sam.    I  never  consider  what  is  eocpedient,  biit  what  is 

right;  never  study  what  wUl  tickle  the  ears  ofpeoplcy  but  what 

will  promote  their  welfare.    You  would  have  been  all  straight, 

too,  if  you  had  only  looked  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the 

measure ;  but  you  looked  to  popularity ,  and  that  sot  you  to 

playin'  of  a  card.    Now  the  upshot  of  this  popular  gambling, 

or  card-playing,  is  patriotism  ]  and  mark  my  words,  Sam, 

mark  my  words,  my  boy,  for  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and 

have  read  the  human  heart  well, — in  ninety-nine  cases  out 

of  a  hundred,  patriotism  is  the  trump  card  of  a  scoundrel. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Hr.  Slick  had  ever  made  such 
an  absurd  exhibition  of  himself  in  the  Legislative  Hall  of 
Slickville,  as  he  thought  proper  to  pourtray  in  the  anecdote 
related  in  the  last  chapter.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  too 
much  tact  and  natural  good  sense,  to  have  rendered  himself 
so  ridiculous  ^  nor  must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  attribute  his 
making  himself  the  hero  of  the  tale  to  an  absence  of  vanity, 
for  few  men  had  a  greater  share  of  it  than  himself.  It  pro- 
bably arose  flrom  his  desire  to  avoid  personalities,  and  an 
amiable  anxiety  not  to  furnish  a  traveller  v^th  names  that 
might  hereafter  appear  in  print  to  the  annoyance  of  the  real 
actors.  Indeed,  so  rich  did  he  fliink  himself  in  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  he  felt  he  could  afford  to 
draw  at  will  on  his  own  reputation.  How  true  to  nature  is 
the  graphic  sketeh  in  the  last  chapter,  and  how  just  the 
reflections  to  which  if  gave  rise !  I  can  call  to  mind  so  many 
instances,  even  in  my  own  limited  sphere  of  observation,  to 
which  his  remarks  are  applicable,  that  I  recognise  at  once  the 
fidelity  of  the  picture  and  the  hand  of  a  master.  Upon  my 
expressing  to  him  an  intention  {o  record  his  illustration  of 
'^  playing  a  card"  as  a  valuable  lesson  in  life, — ^Ab,  sir,  said 
he,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  felt  he  had  a  right  to  boast,  I 
have  lamed  to  '^  look  behind  the  scenes."  Major  Bradford 
taught  me  that  airly  in  life.  It  was  hin^f  ut  that  wrinkle  on 
my  horn.  He  was  the  gentleman  that  traded  in  calves  and 
punkins  for  the  Boston  market,  hun  that  you  've  got  down  in 
your  first  sepes,  that  took  me  to  the  IVemont  House,  the  time 
the  gall  lo|t  her  runnin'*riggin'  in  the  crowd.  Well,  one 
artemoon,  bavin'  nothin'  above  pitikilar  to  do,  I  goes  and 
dresses  myself  up  full  fig,  and  was  a-posten  away  as  hard  as 
I  could  leg  it,  full  chisel  down  by  the  Mall  in  Boston  to  a  tea 
and  turn-out  to  Sy  Tupper's.  Sy  had  an  only  darter  called 
Desire  \  she  wam't  a  bad-lookin'  piece  of  farniture  neither  ; 
folks  said  she  would  have  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  tell 
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you  the  truth  I  was  a-thinking  of  spekelating  there,  and  was 
a-scouterin'  away  as  hard  as  I  could  leg  it  to  the  party. 
Who  should  I  meet  on  the  road  but  the  Major  a-pokin*  along 
with  bis  cocoanut  down,  a-studyin*  over  somethin'  or  another 
quite  deep,  and  a-workin*  up  the  baccy  in  great  style,  for 
nothin'  a'most  will  make  a  man  chaw  like  cypherin'  in  his 
head  to  himself. — Hullo,  Major,  said  I,  who 's  dead,  and 
what 's  to  pay  now?  why  what's  the  matter  of  you?  you  look 
as  if  you  had  lost  every  freend  you  had  on  airth. — H'are 
you,  boy?  said  he:  give  us  your  fin,  and  then  tell  us  which 
way  you  are  a-sailin'  of  this  fine  day,  will  you. — But  jist  as  I 
was  a  goin'  to  take  hold  of  his  hand,  he  drew  back  the  matter 
of  a  yard  or  so,  and  eyed  me  all  over  from  head  to  foot,  as  if 
he  was  a-measurin'  me  for  a  wrastlin*  bout. 

Says  he,  I  '11  bet  you  a  five-dollar  piece,  Sam,  I  know 
where  you  are  a-goin'  to-night. — ^Done,  said  I,  it's  a  bar- 
gain: now,  where?— A-whalin',  says  he.— A  what?  says  I. 
—On  a  whalin'  voyage,  said  he.— Hand  out  your  five  dollars, 
says  I,  for  you  missed  your  guess  this  hitch  anyhow.  I  am 
a-goin'  down  to  Sy  Tupper's  to  tea  and  spend  the  evenin'. — 
Exactly,  said  he,  goin'  a-gallin'-,  I  know'd  it,  for  you  are 
considerably  large  print,  and  it  don't  take  spectacles  to  read 
you.  She  is  rich  in  iles,  that  gall ;  her  father  made  his  money 
a-whalin'-,  and  folks  call  her  *^  Sy  Tupper's  spermaceti." 
Bah!  she  smells  of  blubber  that  greasy-faced  heifer  \  let  her 
bide  where  she  be,  Sam.  You  hante  been  **  behind  the  scenes 
yet,"  I  see,  and  th^  screetch-owl  in  petticoats.  Mother  Tup- 
per,  is  an  old  hand.  She  will  harpoon  you  yet,  if  you  don't 
mind  your  eye  ;  now  mark  what  I  tell  you.  Gome  vdth  me 
to  the  the-atf  e,  and  I  '11  show  you  a  gall  of  tljp  right  sort, 
/  know.  Helen  Bush  comes  on  in  tights  to-nigf^t.  She  is  a 
beautiful -made  crittur  that,  clean  limbed  and  as  well  made  as 
if  she  was  turned  in  a  mould.  She  is  worth  lookin'  at,  that's 
a  fact  ^  and  you  don't  often  get  such  a  chance  as  that  are.— 
Dear,  dear,  said  I,  in  tights !  well  if  (hat  don't  beat  all !  I 
must  say  that  don't  seem  kinder  nateral  now,  does  it,  Major? 
— ^Nateral !  said  he,  what  the  devil  has  natur'  got  to  do  with 
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it?  If  she  followed  natar'  she  wouldn't  wear  nothin^  at  all. 
Custom  has  given  woman  petticoats  and  men  pantaloons^  but 
it  would  be  Jist  as  nateral  for  woman  to  wear  the  breeches 
and  men  the  apron-string,  and  there  is  a  plaguy  sight  of  them 
do  it  too.  Say  it  ain't  modest  and  I  won't  non-concur  you, 
but  don't  talk  about  natur',  for  natur'  has  no  hand  in  it  at  all. 
It  has  neither  art  nor  part  in  it»  at  no  rate.  But  take  my 
advice,  my  green-horn,  and  study  natur'  a  bit.  Folks  may 
talk  of  their  Latin  and  Greek  till  they  are  tired,  but  give 
me  natur'.  But,  to  study  it  right,  you  must  get  **  behind 
the  scenes  f  so  come  along  with  me  to  the  house. 

Well,  I  never  was  to  a  theatre  afore  in  all  my  life,  for 
minister  didn't  approbate  them  at  no  rate,  and  he  wouldn't 
never  let  me  go  to  'em  to  Slickville  -,  so  thinks  I  to  myself,  I 
don't  care  if  I  do  go  this  once  ^  it  can't  do  me  no  great  harm 
I  do  suppose,  and  a  gall  in  tights  is  something  new ;  so  here 
goes,  and  I  turns  and  walks  lock-and-lock  with  him  down 
to  the  play-house.  Well,  I  must  say  it  was  a  splendid  sight, 
too.  The  house  was  chock  full  of  company,  all  drest  out  to 
the  very  nines,  and  the  lamps  was  as  bright  as  day,  and  the 
musick  was  splendid,  that 's  a  fact;  for  it  was  the  black  band 
of  the  militia,  (and  them  blacks  have  most  elegant  ears  for 
musick  too,  I  tell  you),  and  when  they  struck  up  our  blood- 
sturrin'  national  air,  it  made  me  feel  all  over  in  a  twitteration 
as  if  I  was  on  wires  a'most,  considerable  martial. 

But  what  gave  me  the  gapes  was  the  scenes.  Lord, 
squire,  when  the  curtain  drawed  up,  there  was  Genesee  Falls 
as  nateral  as  life,  and  the  beautiful  four-story  grist-mills  taken 
off  as  plain  as  anything,  and  Sam  Patch  jist  ready  to  take  a 
jump  in  the  basin  below.  It  was  all  but  rael,  it  was  so  like 
life.  The  action  too  was  equal  to  the  scenes  -,  it  was  dreadful 
pretty,  I  do  assure  you.  Well,  arter  a  while,  Helen  Bush 
came  on  in  tights ;  but  I  can't  say  I  liked  it  -,  it  didn't  seem 
kinder  right  for  a  gall  to  dress  up  in  men's  clothes  that  way, 
and  I  sorter  thort  that  nothin'  a'most  would  tempt  me  to  let 
Sister  Sail  show  shapes  arter  that  fashion  for  money.  But 
somehow  or  somehow-else,  folks  burrawed  and   clapped 
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and  cheered  like  anything.  It  was  so  excitin'  I  hnirawed 
too,  at  last,  as  if  I  was  as  well  pleased  as  any  of  them,  for 
hoUerin'  is  catching  like  barkin'  among  dogs,  and  you  can't 
help  it  no  how  you  can  fix  it.  Well,  arter  legs  lost  their 
noyelty,  a  whole  lot  o'  dancin'  galls  came  forward  and  danced 
9tio(i-drills,  gallop-pards,  hornpipes,  and  what  not,  the  most 
beautiful  critturs,  I  think,  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on, — all  young 
and  bloomin',  and  graceful  and  light  as  spirits  a'most.  They 
seemed  as  if  they  e*en  a'most  belonged  to  another  guess  world 
from  oum,  only  the  rosy  cheeks  and  bare  necks,  and  naked 
arms,  and  dear  little  ankles,  all  smacked  of  rael  life. 

What  do  you  think  of  them?  said  the  Major ;  hante  they 
fine  glass-spun  heels,  them  critturs.  1  guess  you  don't  often 
see  such  fetlocks  in  Slickville  as  them ;  for  your  galls,  if  I  don't 
mis-remember,  are  rather  beefy  abont  the  instep :  what  do 
you  think  of  them,  my  boy,  eh? — ^Think?  says  I  \  why  I 
never  seed  the  equal  of  it.  Where  the  plague  did  they  pick 
up  such  a  lot  of  elegant  galls?  they  are  horrid  pretty,  I  must 
say :  are  they  foreigners  or  nattt)e«?— NatiW,  said  he,  genu- 
mne  Jonatheenas,  all  raised  in  Conne'ticut,  and  silverskinned 
inions  every  soul  of  them. — ^Would  you  like  to  be  introduced 
to  them  ? — ^Well,  says  I,  I  would,  that 's  a  £aict,  for  its  enough 
to  set  a  feller  crazy  a'most,  actilly  ravin'  distracted  mad  with 
pleasure,  the  sight  of  so  many  splendid  little  fillies,  ain't  it?— 
Well,  come  along  with  me  then,  said  he,  Jist  foller  me,  and 
I  'It  take  you  round  there.  So  ont  we  goes  into  the  entry, 
and  follers  along  into  a  dark  passage,  a  pretty  diflBcult  navi- 
gation it  WQB  too,  among  trap-doors,  and  boxes,  and  broken 
steps,  and 'what  not;  and  arter  a  while  we  enters  a  great 
onfarnished  barn  of  a  room  alongside  of  the  stage,  and  there 
was  the  players,  and  dancers,  and  singers,  and  ever  so  many 
actm'  people.  Well,  it  was  a  wonderful  sight  too  •,  p'raps  in 
all  my  born  days  I  never  see  anything  to  equal  it.  I  never 
was  so  staggered.  I  don't  think  all  my  starin'  put  together 
would  come  up  to  the  great  big  endurin'  stare  I  then  gave. 
I  was  onfakilised,  that 's  a  fact.  I  stood  for  the  whole  blessed 
space  of  five  minutes  without  movin'  or  speakin'.    At  last 
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one  of  (he  dancin'  galls  came  a*figerin'  up  to  me  a  hornpipin', 
and  a-singin',  and  dropt  me  a  low  curtshee. — ^Well,  my  old 
rooster,  said  she,  the  next  time  you  see  me,  I  hope  you  will 
know  me  ^  where  did  you  lam  manners,  starin'  so  like  all 
possest. — ^Well,  I  wamH  much  used  to  town-bred  galls,  and 
it  took  me  all  aback  that,  and  struck  me  up  all  of  a  heap,  so  I 
couldn't  stir  or  speak. — Oh  fie,  Julia,  said  another,  how  can 
you  ?  and  then  comin'  up  and  tappin'  me  on  the  shoulder  with 
her  fan,  to  wake  me  up  like,  said  she, — Pray,  my  good 
feller,  "Does  your  mother  know  you're  out?" — ^The  whole 
room  burst  out  a-larfin'  at  me ;  but  no,  move  or  speak  I 
couldn't,  for  I  was  spell-bound,  I  do  believe.  There  I  stood 
as  stiff  as  a  frozen  nigger,  and  all  I  could  say  to  myself  was^ 
"  Heavens  and  airth ! " 

At  last  another  gall,  the  best  and  lightest  dancer  of  them 
all,  and  one  that  I  rather  took  a  leetle  fancy  to  on  the  stage, 
she  was  so  uncommon  spry  and  ac-n've,  took  a  flyin'  lep  right 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  lit  down  on  one  foot  ]  and 
then,  balancin'  herself  as  she  did  on  the  stage  with  her  hands, 
stretched  the  other  foot  away  out  ever  so  far  behind  her. 
Well,  arter  perchin'  that  way  a  minit  or  so,  as  a  bird  does  on 
a  sprig  of  a  tree,  she  sprung  agin,  right  fornu'd,  and  brought 
herself  bolt  upright  on  both  feet  jist  afore  me. — ^What  will 
yougiveme,my  young  Coon,  said  she,  if  I  showyou  the  way? 
— ^What  way,  said  I  at  last,  a-scratchin'  of  my  head  and 
a-pluckin'  up  spunk  enough  to  findmy  tongue. — ^The  way  out, 
said  she,  for  you  seem  as  if  you  sorter  lost  your  road 
when  you  came  in  here.  I  thought  every  one  in  the 
room  would  have  gone  into  fits,  they  larfed  so;  they  fairly 
screetched  till  they  most  loosened  thdr^teeth,  all  but  her,  and 
she  looked  as  quiet  as  a  baby. 

Well  done,  Angelica,  said  the  Major  -,  what  a  wicked  little 
devil  you  be !  and  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kissed 
her*,  and  then  said  he^  waiter,  half-a-dozen  of  iced  cham- 
paigne  here  to  pay  for  Mr.  Slick's  footin'  \  and  if  he  and 
them  galls  didn't  tuck  in  the  wine  in  great  style  it 's  a  pity, 
that 's  all.    Well,  a  glass  or  two  of  liquor  onloosed  the 
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hinges  of  my  tongae,  and  sot  me  all  right  agin^  and  I  jined 
in  the  jolce  and  enjoyed  the  larf  as  well  as  the  best  of  them ; 
for  it  won't  do  to  get  cross  when  fellers  are  nmning  of  their 
rigs,  it  only  makes  them  wus. 

Arter  a  while  we  left  the  theatre  to  go  home,  and  as  we 
progressed  down  street,  says  the  Major  to  me^  well,  Slick, 
says  he,  how  did  you  like  them  little  angels,  the  dancin' 
g^lls  ?  you  seemed  as  amazed  as  if  you  was  jist  bom  into  the 
world,  and  looked  rather  struck  with  them,  I  thought,  piti- 
kilarly  Angelica  ]  a  neat  little  article  that,  ain't  she  ?  There's 
no  nonsense  about  her  ]  she  is  as  straight  as  a  shingle  in  her 
talk^  right  up  and  down,  and  no  pretence.  I  guess  she  has 
put  ^'  Sy  Tupper's  spermaceti "  quite  out^  hante  she  ? — It  puts 
all  creation  out,  said  I ;  I  never  was  so  stumpt  afore  since  I 
was  raised  from  a  seedlin'.  Heavens  and  airth !  only  to 
think  them  nasty,  tawdry,  faded,  yaller,  jaded,  painted  drabs 
was  the  beautiful  dancin'  galls  of  the  theatre?  and  them  old, 
forrerd,  impudent  heifers  was  the  modest,  graceful,  elegant 
little  cherubs  that  was  on  the  stage  an  hour  afore ;  and  then 
to  think  them  nasty  daubs  was  like  Genesee  Falls,  Lord,  I 
could  paint  them  pictur'  scenes  better  myself,  with  a  nigger 
wench's  housemop,  I  could,  I  snore. — ^Exactly,  says  the 
Major ;  you  have  been  '^behind  the  scenes,"  you  see,  Sam, 
and  you  have  got  a  lesson  not  to  trust  to  appearances  alto- 
gether.— Rael  life  is  one  thing  and  stage  representation  is 
another.  The  world  ''behind  the  scenes,"  and  what  is 
exhibited  on  the  boord  is  as  different  as  day  is  from  night. 
It  tante  all  gold  that  glitters  in  this  life,  I  can  tell  you.  Jist 
so  it  is  with  "Sy  Tupper's  young  spermaceti ; "  for  I  see  you 
want  to  spikilate  in  iles  there. 

When  you  double  Cape  Horn,  as  yer  in  hopes  for  to  do, 
There 's  aplenty  of  sparm-whale  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 

What  a  life  for  a  man,  to  be  the  wick  of  an  ile  lamp,  ain't  it? 
and  have  your  wife  snuffing  you  with  her  fingers.  It's  as 
bad  as  having  your  onquestionable  ugly  nose  pulled. — Oh 
yes,  take  her  by  all  means,  only  get  ''behind the  scenes" 
first }  you  have  only  seed  her  yet  of  an  evenin',  and  then 
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she  was  actio'  rigged  oat  for  a  party,  a-smilin'  and  a-doin' 
sweet  and  pretty,  and  a-wearin'  of  her  company-face,  and 
singin'  like  a  canary4>ird.  But  go  into  ^^the  green-room," 
see  her  of  a  momin',  get  a  peep  at  a  family  scene,  drop  in 
on  'em  of  a  sudden,  onexpected  like,  and  see  the  old  cat  and 
her  kitten  a-caterwaulin'  and  clapper-clawin'  each  other  till 
they  make  the  fur  fly,  and  you  will  be  jist  as  much  dumbfoun- 
dered  as  you  was  at  the  dancin'  galls :  you  won't  know  her, 
that's  a  fact  •,  you'll  find  that  your  beautiful  "spermaceti" 
has  turned  out  nothin'  but  tallow,  and  damn  bad  tallow  too. 
Such  critturs  run  more  nor  half  away  to  waste,  and  give 
more  grease  than  light,  by  a  long  chalk.  But  come^  said 
he,  s'posin'  you  and  me  settle  our  little  account,  for  short 
reckonings  make  long  friends,  as  the  sayin'  is.  First,  there 
is  your  five  dollar  bet ;  then  six  bottles  of  iced  champagne, 
at  three  dollars  each,  is  eighteen*  dollars  more ;  and  then 
two  dollars  for  tickets,  makes  a  total  of  twenty-five  dollars ; 
do  you  undercumstand  ?  Gome  into  the  iseter  shop  here, 
and  plank  the  pewter,  and  I  will  go  sheers  with  you  for  a 
supper  of  iseters.  It's  a  considerable  of  a  dear  lesson  that ; 
but  it's  the  best  you  ever  got,  I  know. — Dear!  said  I,  a 
countin'  out  of  the  money  to  him,  I  guess  it  is  dear.  If  all 
my  schoolin'  in  town- ways  is  to  cost  at  that  rate,  I  guess  I  '11 
have  more  larnin'  than  capital  when  I  get  thro'  my  trainin\ 
Twenty-five  dollars  for  bein'  made  a  fool  on,  for  them  dancin' 
galls  to  laugh  at  for  two  hours,  what  a  pretty  go  that  is, 
ain't  it  ?  I  must  say,  I  don't  thank  you  a  bit.  Major ;  it 
wam't  pretty  at  all. — Who  the  devil  axed  you  for  thanks? 
said  he ;  you  have  done  better,  you  have  paid  for  it,  man, 
and  boughten  wit  is  always  the  best ;  but  you  will  thank  one 
for  it  some  o'  these  days,  see  if  you  don't.  It's  better  to  be 
made  a  fool  on  for  two  hours  than  for  life.  I  have  known  a 
feller  silly  enough  to  marry  a  dancin'  gall  afore  now*,  but 
then  he'd  never  been  ''behind  the  scenes,"  as  you  have; 
yes,  it 's  a  valuable  lesson  that.  Your  old  fogey  of  a  parson 
that  you  are  always  a-talkin'  of,  old  Hop,  Hope,  something 
or  other,  may  preach  away  to  you  till  he  is  blind,  but  he 
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can't  lam  you  anything  equal  to  that.  It's  a  lesson  from 
life,  and  a  lesson  from  life  is  worth  a  hundred  sarmons.  In 
everything  a'most,  Sam,  in  this  world,  consider  you  are 
either  deceived  or  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  that  you  can't 
trust  even  tlie  evidence  of  your  own  senses,  unless  you  '^  look 
behind  the  scenes."  But  come,  said  he,  preachin'  is  not  my 
trade^  let  us  walk  into  half  a  bushel  of  these  iseters  \  they  are 
rael  salts,  they  come  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  belter  than  any 
we  have,  or  the  British  either  :  and  we  sot  to  and  did  jus- 
tice to  them,  at  least  he  Hd^  you  may  depend.  He  walked 
'em  into  him  as  a  duck  does  a  June  bug.  He  could  open, 
pepper,  and  swaller  a  dozen  to  my  one,  for  somehow  I  never 
could  get  my  knife  into  the  jinte  of  one  until  arter  half  aa 
hour's  bunglin'— I  hadn't  got  the  knack. — You  don't  seem 
to  like  them,  said  he  at  last,  a-drawin'  breath  and  a-swal- 
lerin'  a  gill  of  pure  whiskey  *,  p'raps  you  are  too  patriotic  to 
eat  blue-nose's  iseters,  and  perfer  the  free  citizens  of  our  own 
beds?  —No,  said  I,  it  tante  that^  I  can't  open  them,  they  are 
so  oncommon  tight  about  the  jaws.— > Hem !  said  he,  I  forgot 
that.  You  never  seed  an  iseter,  I  do  suppose,  or  a  dancin' 
gall  nother  afore  to-night.  Do  as  I  do,  younker  \  this  is  the 
way,  freeze  down  solid  to  it,  square  up  to  it,  as  if  you  was 
a-goin'  to  have  an  all  out-door  fight  of  it,  and  he  slipped  'em 
out  o'  the  shells  into  his  mouth  as  fast  as  a  man  dealin'  cards, 
until  he  fairly  finished  all  we  had.  You  don't  drink,  said 
he,  now  that 's  not  wholesome  \  you  ought  to  take  enough  of 
the  neat  liquor  to  make  'em  float  light  on  the  stomach  *,  and 
hejist  tipt  off  the  balance  of  the  whiskey  without  winkin'. 
Ah !  said  he,  making  a  wry  face,  that 's  no  go  \  that  last  ise- 
ter  was  not  good,  it 's  upsot  me  a-most ,  call  for  some  more, 
and  I  '11  be  in  agin  in  a  minit  ^  I  must  go  into  the  air,  for  I 
feel  dizzy. — Well,  I  called  for  some  more  iseters  and  some 
more  whiskey,  and  I  sot  and  worked  away  at  my  leisure, 
and  waited  for  him  to  come  back  and  pay  his  share  of  the 
shot.  Well,  I  waited  and  waited  for  ever  so  long,  till  I 
e'en  a'most  fell  asleep,  and  still  no  Major.  At  last  I  began 
to  get  tired,  so  I  knocks  on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  a 
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knife  for  the  nigger  help.  Snowball,  says  I,  have  yon  seen 
anything  ofthe  Major?  where  on  airth  is  he?  I'm  waitin' 
for  him  to  settle  the  bill. — Massa  hab  to  wait  den,  one  berry 
long  time,  sar :  de  last  iseter,  sar,  he  always  fix  Major's 
flint,  sar,  and  make  liim  ent  his  stick.  You  won't  see  him 
no  more,  sar,  and  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  like  a  chessy- 
cat.  De  bili  is  four  dollar ,^  massa,  and  a  quarter-dollar  for 
Snowball. — Hem!  says  I  to  myself,  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a 
wink  to  a  blind  horse :  I  see  it  now,  I  'm  bilked;  so  I  paid 
it,  and  said  no  more  on  the  subject.  That  was  another  ^^  peep 
behind  the  scenes,"  that  ^'  he  who  incurs  jinte  expenses 
should  look  to  the  honesty  and  solvency  of  his  partners." 

I  didn't  grudge  the  money  for  what  I  lamed  that  night, 
altho'  it  came  to  a  horrid  sum,  too — twenty-nine  dollars 
and  a  quarter — for  it 's  worth  every  cent  of  it,  that's  a  fact. 
But  what  did  touch  me  to  the  quick  was  this  :  he  drew  the 
wool  over  my  eyes  so  about  Desire  Tupper  that  I  gin  up 
a-going  there,  and  then  he  cut  in  there  and  got  the  prize 
hisself— he  did  upon  my  soul!  All  that  talk  about  her 
temper  was  made  out  of  whole  cloth,  and  got  up  a-purpose, 
along  with  her  nick-name  of  *^  Spermaceti,"  to  put  me  out 
of  consait  of  her,  and  it  answered  the  purpose  most  beautiful. 
Yes,  he  did  me  most  properly  all  the  way  through  the 
chapter;  but^  p'raps,  it  will  all  turn  out  right  in  the  long 
run,  for  I  was  too  young  then  to  marry,  or  to  handle  so 
much  money,  for  light  come  is  plaguy  apt  to  turn  out  ^*  light 
go;  "  but,  at  the  time,  I  was  most  peskily  ryled,  I  tell  you; 
and  if  I  had  a-seed  him  while  I  was  so  oncommon  wrathy, 
I  do  believe,  in  my  soul,  I  should  have  tanned  his  jacket  for 
him^  so  that  he  would  have  been  a  caution  to  behold.  I  am 
a  good-nater'd  man,  and  can  bear  spittin'  on ;  but  hang  me 
if  I  can  stand  and  have  it  rubbed  in  that  way.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do  when  I  got  home,  whether  to  tell  the  story 
or  not;  but  I  knew  it  would  leak  out,  and  thought  my  own 
varsion  of  it  would  be  the  best^  so  I  jist  ups  and  tells  father 
all  about  it,  from  first  to  last.— He  is  a  nasty,  dirty,  low- 
lived^  mean  feller,  says  father,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  comr 
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mission^  though  one  comfort  is,  he  ain't  a  reglar  and  never 
seed  sarvice,  and  I  dispise  an  officer  that  has  never  smelt 
powder.  No  man  in  the  country  but  a  veteran  desarves  the 
name  of  soldier,  and  them,  it  ain't  no  vanity  to  say,  are  the 
first  troops  in  the  univarse,— for  the  British  have  whipped 
all  the  world,  and  we  whipped  them. — Yes,  he  is  a 
scoundrel,  said  the  old  man  ^  but  still  the  information  you 
got  is  worth  havin\  It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
that  is  invaluable  ^  although,  from  what  I've  seed  in  the 
wars,  I  am  most  afeerd  a  man  of  the  world  ain't  a  man  of 
much  heart  in  a  gineral  way.  Still  the  knowin'  it  is  worth 
the  larnin'  it.  Acquire  it,  Sam,  if  you  can  *,  but  you  musn't 
pay  too  dear  for  it.  Now  the  Major  gin  more  for  his  wit 
than  you.— Possible?  said  I;  why,  how  is  that?  Why, 
says  father,  he  bought  his  at  the  expense  of  his  character, 
and  the  leastest  morsel  of  character  in  the  world  is  worth 
more  nor  all  that  is  to  be  lamt  ^'  behind  the  scenes" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BLACK  BROTHER. 

Yes,  squire,  said  the  Glockmaker,  there  is  nothin'  like 
lookin'  '^  behind  the  scenes"  in  this  world.  I  rather  pride 
myself  on  that  lesson  of  Major  Bradford.  It  came  airly  in 
life,  and  was,  as  he  said,  the  best  lesson  I  ever  had.  It 
made  me  an  obsarvin'  man.  It  taught  me  to  look  into 
things  considerable  sharp.  I've  given  you  a  peep  behind 
the  scenes  in  assembly  matters,  so  that  you  can  judge  how  far 
patriots  and  reformers  show  the  painted  face  ^  and  at  the 
theatre  what  devils  little  angels  of  dancin'  galls  turn  out 
sometimes  •,  and  now  I  '11  tell  you  a  story  of  "  the  Black 
Brother,"  to  show  you  how  cantin'  fellers  can  carry  two 
faces  also,  when  they  choose,  for  I  've  been  **  behind  the 
scenes  "  there,  too.  I  mentioned  to  you  afore,  if  you  recol- 
lect, that  we  had  a  split  once  to  Slickville  in  our  congrega- 
tion, about  the  voluntary,  and  that  some  of  the  upper-crust 
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folks  went  off  in  a  haff,  aod  joined  the  ^'  Christian  band/'  as 
they  called  themselves,  or  the  awakeners  as  we  call  'em. 
Well  these  folks  went  the  whole  figur',  and  from  bein'  con- 
siderable proud  men,  affected  great  humility,  and  called  each 
other  '^  Brother/'  and  only  associated  with  each  other,  and 
kept  the  rest  of  mankind  off  at  arm's  length,  as  if  they  were 
lost  ones,  and  it  would  contaminate  them,  like,  to  keep 
company  with  them.     It  broke  poor  old  minister's  heart 
a'most,  for  they  parsecuted  him  arterwards  most  dreadful  ^ 
there  was  nothin'  too  bad  for  them  a'most  to  say  of  the  old 
church,  for  in  a  gineral  way  them  that  secede  don't  go  off  in 
peacCy  but  go  off  armed  for  a  fight,  as  if  they  expected  to  be 
chased  and  brought  back  again.     Pride  and  temper  is  almost 
always  at  the  bottom  of  schism,  you  mil  find,    Ahab  Meldrum 
was  one  of  these  superfine  overly  good  men,  and  jist  about 
as  parfect  a  specimen  of  a  hypocrite  as  I  e'en  a'most  ever 
came  across  in  all  my  travels.     Well,  I  was  to  Ahab's  one 
day  a-settlin'  some  business  with  him,  and  a  pretty  tough 
job  I  had  of  it — for  you  might  as  well  drag  out  an  eyetooth, 
without  lancin'  the  gum,  as  to  drag  a  debt  out  of  these 
whitewashed  gentlemen — and  who  should  come  in  but  a 
scentoriferous  black  man,  his  woolly  head  all  done  up  m  roll 
curls  like  cotton  in  the  cardin'  mills,  and  a  large  shovel-hat 
in  his  hand,  and  wearin'  a  fine  frill  shirt,  and  dressed  off  to 
the  very  nines,  for  a  nigger  is  as  fond  of  finery  as  a  peacock  is 
of  his  tail.    They  are  for  spreadin*  it  out  and  a-struttin*  about 
in  it  for  ever  and  ever  a'most.    If  there  was  a  thing  on  airth 
that  Ahab  hated  like  pyson,  I  do  believe  it  was  a  great  buU- 
^iSS^^y  so  seein'  him  come  in,  in  that  free  and  easy  manner, 
he  looks  up  at  him  quite  stiff— for  the  better  a  man  is,  the 
prouder  he  grows  in  a  gineral  way— -and,  without  biddin' 
him  the  time  o'  day,  (which  wouldn't  a-hurt  him  one  morsel, 
tho'  the  crittur  was  as  black  as  Comingo,)  or  movin'  from 
his  chair,  or  axin'  him  to  sit  down,  says  he,  Well,  sir,  what 
brought  you  here?  what's  your  business?    It  made  me 
laugh,  for  I  knew  humility  was  the  dress  coat  of  pride,  and 
that  we  was  a-goin'  to  have  a  scene,  for  I  seed  by  the  cut 
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of  the  feller's  jib  that  he  was  a  preacher.    O  massa^  said  he, 
I  is  a  broder  labourer  in  de  Lord's  wineyard,  de  onworthy 
(and  he  made  a  bow  at  that  word,  as  much  as  to  say  there 
is  a  peg  for  you  to  hang  a  eomplunent  on  if  you  like),  de 
onworthy  shepherd  oh  de  little  flock  of  free  color'd  Chris- 
tians to  Martin  YanburinYille.    I  jist  call'y,  massa  broder,  to 
cossult  you  about  some  business  ob  "  our  little  Christian 
band."— Sit  down,  sir,  if  you  please,  says  Ahab,  a  colorin' 
up  like  anything,  for  he  seed  his  own  professions  was  set 
like  a  fox-trap  afore  him,  and  he  knew  it  was  nuts  to  me, 
and  that  I  wouldn't  spare  him  one  mite  or  morsel.    Sit 
down,  sir.— Tankey,  sar,  tankey,  said  Dr.  Query,  for  that 
was  the  nickname  the  crittur  went  by,  how  is  all  your 
consams,  and  your  leetle  flock?  I  hope  dey  is  all  well,  and 
none  on  'em  Jumpin'  de  fence,  and  gittin'  out  o'  de  fold, 
among  neighbour's  sheeps  :  mine  gib  me  great  bodder  dat 
way,  worry  great  bodder  indeed.     Mme  all  shockin'  fond 
ob  musick,  and  go  whereber  dere  is  de  best  singin' ;  but  I 
believe  we  may  stump  any  sec  for  dat,  and  werry  fond  ob 
Greek  too.~Of  Greek  1  said  Ahab,  who  was  dumbfonndered 
at  the  turn  things  took ;  did  you  say  Greek?— Yes,  massa, 
said  the  Doctor,  of  Greek :  and  he  took  an  old  well-wom 
grammar  from  his  pocket,  and  openin'  it,  said,  Broder,  said 
he,  what  yon  call  him?  pintein'  to  a  pitikilar  word.— That, 
said  Ahab,  who  I  seed  was  a  gittin'  of  his  dander  up  quite 
&st,  that  is  '^eureeka.'' — Ah,  said  the  Doctor,  I  know  him 
by  sight,  but  I  no  recollect  his  name  ^  by  golly !  but  Greek 
him  werry  hard,  werry  hard  indeed.    I  try  to  lam  a  few 
words,  for  dey  sounds  well  in  de  pulpit,  and  look  grand. 
Colored  people  no  tinkey  you  know  nottin,  if  you  no  gib  em 
hard  words  sometimes ;  and  Broder  Sly,  he  teach  me  to  say 
em.    Well,  Broder  Meldrum,  he  says,  at  last,  I  is  glad  I 
**  eureeka  "  you  at  home  \  here  is  de  superscription  for  de 
new  meetin'  house  ^  put  your  fist  to  dat,  broder,  and  come 
down  like  a  man,  hansum. — Poor  Ahab,  he  shrunk  from 
the  touch  as  if  it  was  hot  iron,  and  from  the  subscription 
paper  too  as  if  it  was  bis  death-warrant.     Brother,  said  he. 
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and  that  word  brother  stuck  in  his  crop  so  he  had  to  congh 
twice  afore  he  could  get  it  out,  and  smelt  so  strong  in  his 
nose  he  had  to  take  out  his  handkerchief,  all  scented  with 
musk,  to  get  clear  of  the  fogo  of  it,  here  are  two  dollars. — 
O  massa  hrudder,  said  Blackey,  only  two  dollar !  By  golly ! 
but  I  ginn  five  myself.  Member,  sar,  he  what  gibs  to  de 
church,  lends  to  de  Lord.  Come,  hrudder,  mend  de  figure, 
dat's  a  good  soul  -,  you  won't  be  one  mossel  de  poorer  of  it 
in  de  long  run,  you  may  depend. — But  Ahab  was  tough. 
Stickin'  a  subscription  paper  into  a  very  strait-laced  man, 
even  for  building  a  schism-shop  for  his  own  folks,  is  like 
stickin'  a  needle  behind  an  ox's  ear,  it  kills  him  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  broth — broth— he 
couldn't  come  it  a  second  time,  so  he  ginn  it  up  in  despair; 
worthy  of  his  hire,  sir. — ^You  were  wrong,  very  wrong,  sir, 
to  do  it :  the  congregation  should  do  their  own  work  them- 
selves.— Well,  well,  said  Blackey,  a  good  deal  disconsarted 
at  the  failure  of  his  application  ^  p'raps  you  is  right,  brudder, 
p'raps  you  is  right;  you  noes  better  den  us  poor  colored  folks 
does.  I  has  seed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  lately,  brudder, 
said  Query.  My  congregation  is  the  most  difficultest  to 
manage  I  did  ever  see  (pitikilarly  de  fair  sec),  and  has  had  a 
split  in  it.  Dat  everlastin'  sinner,  and  crooked  'sciple  of  a 
nigger,  Ben  Parsons,  dat  is  too  lazy  to  work  hisself,  de  good- 
for-notten  feller,  he  tinks  he  preach  better  nor  me,  de 
Gonsaited  fool !  and  he  sot  up  for  hisself,  and  seceded,  and  I 
lose  twenty  dollar  a  year  of  my  livin'  by  him,  and  some 
o'  my  best  singers  too.  Gato  Cooper's  three  daughters, 
Cleopatra,  Portia,  and  Juno,  all  left  to  foller  arter  de  young 
preacher,  and  dey  had  most  superfine  voices,  better  nor 
most  nigga  wenches  has,  and  sing  as  well  as  teaire  women, 
dey  did.  Yes,  it 's  lucky  for  massa  Ben,  I  is  a  Christian 
man,  dat  uses  no  carnal  weapon,  or  Fd  feel  his  short  ribs 
for  him,  and  take  my  change  out  of  his  hide,  de  villain. 

De  Raccoon  ginn  to  acratch  and  bite, 
I  liltty  once  wid  all  ma  miglit, 
I  bungy  eye  and  spile  his  siglit, 
Ob^/M  de  child  to  fight! 
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But  I  is  a  new  man  now  wid  de  ungenerate  heart,  and  only 
fight  old  Scratch,  old  Adam,  or  old  sin,  but  not  a  brudder  in 
de  flesh — no^  naber,  I  ain't  goin'  get  mad  no  more. 

For  lilUe  childer  neber  let 

De  angry  passions  rise. 
Your  liltle  bands  were  neber  made 

To  tear  eacb  Oder's  eyes. 

Nothin'  else  save  him  from  catchin'.it,  for  I  is  de  boy  dat 
could  do  it.  Lord,  I  'd  run  him  foul  of  a  consternation, 
afore  he  know'd  what  was  de  matter  of  him.  Temper,  him 
worry  trong,  and  say  cuss  him,  bung  up  both  he  eye,  and 
put  in  de  dead  lite  •,  but  I  is  a  preacher  now,  and  religion 
advise  werry  different,  and  say,  '^  let  him  go  to  de  debil  bis 
own  way,  de  willain."  He  ain't  worth  powder  and  shot,  and 
dat  is  de  fack,  for  he  is  more  crookeder  in  his  ways  nor  a 
dog's  hind  leg,  or  ram's  horn,  the  ungenerate,  ungrateful 
beast.  Den  I  bab  great  trouble  to  home  too  \  I  lost  Miss 
Wenus,  my  wife,  last  week  \  she  died  of  de  ribilious  cholic. 
But  she  died  happy, — werry  happy  indeed,  screetchin'  and 
screamin'  for  joy,  and  made  a  most  lovely  corpse.  I  tink  she 
was  de  most  beautifulest  corpse  I  ever  did  see— it  was  a  plea- 
sure to  look  at  her.  Broder  Sly  improved  de  occasion,  and 
spoke  four  hours  and  a  half  widout  stopin',  werry  powerful 
did  de  leetle  man  ^  we  had  a  werry  refreshin'  time  of  it  and 
beautiful  singin'  -,  oh  by  golly,  but  it  was  grand!  Yes,  I  bab 
great  trouble,  and  I  'most  fear  I  will  ab  go  to  sarvice  agio, 
for  troubles  rise  up  as  de  sparks  do :  and  if  I  do  gin  up 
preachin'  agin,  if  I  don't  pitch  into  Ben  Parson's  ribs  like  a 
tousand  of  bricks,  it's  a  pity,  that 's  all.  I  '11  make  hawk's 
meat  ob  him,  Gryin'  over  spilt  milk  is  no  use  tho,'  s'pose 
we  conclude  our  talk  with  a  varse  of  musick^  and  before 
Ahab  could  recover  from  amazement  at  the  freedom  of  his 
new  brother,  and  the  mortification  of  my  witnessing  the 
scene,  he  was  struck  speechless  with  vexation  at  Dr.  Query 
pulling  out  a  flute  from  his  pocket,  and  putting  the  parts  toge- 
ther, with  a  great  many  flourishes,  and  a  lot  of  babooneries, 
wettin'  the  threadedends  in  his  mouthy  and  forcin'  them  toge- 
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ther  with  main  strength.  Now,  brudder,  said  he,  spittin'  on 
the  eends  of  his  fingers  to  make  'em  stop  better,  if  you  and 
de  entire  stranger  dere,  pointin'  to  me,  will  strike  up  a  varse 
of  musick,  ticklin*  metre,  I  will  jine  you  wid  de  flute, — 

Adam  was  de  fust  mao, 

Eve  was  de  tudder, 
Cain  was  a  wicked  man 

Cause  be  killed  him  brudder. 

Abel  wasn't  name  right,  was  he,  for  he  warnt  **able"  for 
Cain,  by  no  manner  of  means.  But  it  makes  beautiful 
musick,  very  beautiful  indeed ;  you  have  no  notion  of  it,  no 
more  nor  a  child.  It  is  the  forty  elebenth  varse  of  Brudder 
Sly's  new  ode :  and  he  immediately  commenced  playing  the 
air.  Come,  brudder,  said,  he,  begin,  and  I  will  pitch  it  for 
you. 

I  thought  Ahab  would  have  fainted,  he  was  so  struck  up 
all  of  a  heap.  He  knew  I  would  tell  the  story  all  round  the 
town,  and  he  was  as  mad  as  a  hatter  ^  for  nothin'  makes  a 
man  boil  over  so  quick  as  to  have  to  put  the  cover  on  and 
keep  the  steam  in.  He  was  jist  ready  to  bust,  and  make  all 
fly  agin  with  rage.  At  last,  said  he,  a  tryin'  to  bite  in  his 
breath,— this  gentleman,  Mr.  Slick,  has  some  business  of 
importance  to  transact  this  mornin'  with  me.  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  now  join  in  the  exercise  ;  but  some  other  time  will 
have  the  pi— pleas — .  I  will  try  to  do  it. — Oh,  says  I,  don't 
mind  me,  Ahab,  I  beg  ^  I  should  like  it  above  all  things. 
There  is  nothin'  I  am  so  fond  of  as  psalmody  in  consart  with 
the  flute.  Dr.  Query  is  right :  it  makes  excellent  superior 
musick ;  so  come,  says  I,  let 's  try  :  our  accounts  has  kept 
for  three  years,  they'll  keep  for  half  an  hour  longer;  don't 
disappoint  the  gentleman. — Yes,  said  Blackey,  by  golly,  but 
it 's  grand,  dat  is  de  fack.  '^Adam  was  de  fust  man;"  and 
he  sot  off  in  a  voluntary  agin. — Brother,  said  Ahab,  for  he 
was  obliged  now  to  bolt  that  word,— my  friend  is  not  in  a 
frame  of  mind  :  he  is  not  a  man  of  experience.  Put  up  your 
instrument.  Let  us  take  another  opportunity. — Well,  the 
poor  divil  felt  he  warn't  wonted  there  at  all.    He  seed  Ahab 
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was  ashamed  of  him,  and  that  pride,  not  business,  was  the 
stumblin'-block ;  so  he  separated  the  joints  of  his  flute,  put 
them  in  his  pocket,  and  rose  to  depart. 

Now,  squire,  continued  the  Glockmaker,  p'raps  you  don*t 
know,  for  you  can't  have  seed  much  of  the  blacks,  but  what 
I  'm  goin'  for  to  tell  you  is  a  fact,  I  assure  you.  When  a 
nigger  is  frightened  or  vexed,  there  is  a  parfume  comes  from 
him  that 's  enough  to  stifle  you.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask 
Lord — Lord — ^what  the  plague  is  his  name,  that  was  out  to 
the  West  Ingees.  Well,  dancin'  the  emancipation  dance 
with  a  black  heifer  there,  e'en  a'mpst  killed  him.  It  did, 
upon  my  soul,  it  all  but  pison'd  him.  It's  awful,  that's  a 
fact.  Well,  this  crittur  Query  so  filled  the  room  vnth  it,  it 
most  choked  me.  I  was  glad  to  see  him  get  up  for  to  go,  I 
tell  you  \  but  what  does  he  do  but  come  round  to  Ahab  to 
take  leave  of  him.  Brudder,  said  he,  fare-de-well,  peace  be 
wid  you,  my  lubbin'  fren*;  and  he  held  out  his  great  ily  black 
paw  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Poor  Ahab !  he  looked  like 
a  crittur  that  is  a-goin'  to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  resigned  to 
his  fate  because  he  couldn't  help  himself,  but  mean  enough 
too.  He  prided  himself  on  his  hand,  did  Ahab,  it  was  so 
small  and  so  white.  He  used  to  say  it  was  'ristocratic,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  fortin  for  a  single  man  like  him  to  England^ 
and  he  actilly  slept  in  gloves  lined  with  pomatum  to  keep  the 
freckles  off  ^  I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  he  didn't.  He  was  top- 
gallant-sail proud  of  them,  I  tell  you :  so  he  looked  at  the 
great  piece  of  raw  nigger  meat  that  was  afore  him  with  hor- 
ror *,  and  arter  makin'  all  sorts  of  wry  faces  at  it,  as  a  gall 
does  when  she  takes  physic,  he  shut  his  eyes  and  dropped  his 
hand  into  it.  Ob,  it  was  beautiful !  It  did  me  good  to  see 
the  hypocrite  worked  up  that  way.  Query  shook  and  wrung 
away  at  it,  as  a  washwoman  does  at  a  wet  towel,  for  ever  so 
long  ^  and  at  last  he  let  go  his  hold  and  went  ofl"^  and  Ahab 
drew  out  his  hand  all  stained  yaller,  as  if  it  had  been  dipped 
into  tobacco  juice.  He  held  it  out  from  him  at  arm's  length, 
as  a  feller  does  that  falls  into  the  dirt,  and  a  bitin'  in  his 
breath,  and  curlin'  up  his  nose  as  mad  as  a  bear  with  his  tail 
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shot  off^^  and  went  into  the  bedroom,  and  washed  and  scrub- 
bed away  at  it  like  anything.  When  he  was  gone,  I  opened 
the  winders  and  ventilated  the  room;  for  it  smelt  as  bad  as 
one  of  the  narrer  alleys  in  Old  Town  Edmboro',  or  a  slave- 
ship  :  it  was  shocking  nosey,  I  tell  you.  As  soon  as  he  came 
back,  says  he,  Sam,  that  poor  feller  means  well,  but  he  has 
mistaken  his  calling:  he  has  too  much  levity,  I  fear,  for  a 
minister. — I  give  you  joy,  says  I,  of  your  new  "brudder" 
and  '*  feller-laborer  in  de  wineyard."  It  sarves  you  right, 
so  it  does.  If  you  had  a-stuck  to  your  own  church,  you 
wouldn't  a-had  to  endure  what  you  jist  went  thro',  /  know. 
No  bishop  would  ordain  that  man  \  for  he  would  see  with 
half  an  eye  he  had  no  sense,  and  warn't  no  way  fit  for  it  at 
all,  except  to  make  things  look  ridikilous:  but,  if  anybody 
can  go  and  choose  preachers  that  please,  as  they  do  hogreeves 
at  town  meetings,  why  can't  niggers  elect  whom  they  please 
too?  it 's  a  bad  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways.  This  comes 
o'  schism :  one  error  always  leads  to  another.  Now  don't, 
for  goodness'  sake,  make  such  everlastin'  pretences  as  you 
do,  unless  your  praca'ce  keeps  up  to  your  professions.  I 
hate  hypocrites,  and  I  won't  spare  you.  Whenever  folks 
talk  of  you  and  the  Slickville  schism,  hang  me  if  I  don't 
tell  'em  of  the  Black  Brother. 
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Well,  squire,  said  the  Glockmaker,  I  'm  glad  you  are 
goin'  to  England  too.  I  can  guide  you  thro'  Britain  as 
well  as  I  can  thro'  the  States,  or  the  Provinces,  for 
I've  been  there  often;  I  know  every  part  of  it.  They 
are  strange  folks  them  English.  On  pitikilars  they  know 
more  than  any  people  \  but  on  generals  they  are  as  igno- 
rant^ as  owls.  Perhaps  there  ain't  bo  place  in  the  world 
such  nonsense  is  talked  as  in  parliament.  They  measure 
every  one  by  themselves  as  father  did  about  his  clothes. 
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He  always  thought  him  ought  to  fit  all  his  hoys,  and  pro- 
per  laughing-stocks  he  made  of  us.  Yes,  you  have  made 
the  Yankees  and  the  blue-noses,  squire,  look  pretty 
considerable  foolish  in  them  are  two  books  of  youm. 
Stand  on  t'other  tack  now,  and  take  a  rise  out  of  the 
British;  for  fair  play  is  a  jewel,  that 's  a  fact.  John  Bull 
had  been  a-larfin'  at  us  until  his  sides  heaves  like  a 
broken-winded  horse :  clap  the  currycomb  on  him  now, 
and  see  if  his  hide  is  thicker  than  ourn  ^  for  he  is  always 
a-sayin'  that  the  Yankees  are  the  most  thin-skinned  people 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  grand  field  in  that  country, 
you  may  depend,  and  a  noble  harvest  for  you.  Walk 
right  into  'em  with  your  sickle,  and  cut  and  bind  'till 
you  are  tired;  you  will  find  employment  enough,  I  tell 
you.  We  may  have  our  weak  points,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  who  the  plague  hasn't;  but  John  has  both 
his  weak  spots  and  soft  spots  too,  and  I  '11  pint  'em  out  to 
you,  so  that  you  can  give  him  a  sly  poke  that  will  make  him 
run  foul  of  a  consternation  afore  he  knows  it.  1 11  show 
you  how  to  settle  his  coffee  for  him  without  a  fish-skin,  I 
know ;  so  begin  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  as  much  sooner  as 
you  have  a  mind  to. 

On  my  own  part,  I  was  no  less  pleased  to  have  him  with 
me;  for  few  men  in  British  America  have  so  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  the  character,  feelings,  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  of  the  colonies  as  Mr.  Slick,  or  a  more  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued  towards  them  by 
the  mother  country.  So  strongly  was  I  impressed  with  this 
conviction,  that  I  could  not  help  expressing  to  him  a  hope 
that  circumstances  might  arise  during  our  visit  to  England 
to  bring  him  in  contact  with  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
parliament,  as  I  felt  assured  he  could  give  most  valuable  and 
useful  information  on  a  subject  which,  though  of  immense 
importance,  was  but  little  understood. — Lord,  sir,  said  he, 
I  've  seen  some  on  'em  when  I  was  there  afore  (for  I  've  been 
three  times  to  England),  and  know  it  well ;  but  they  didn't 
want  the  right  information,  and  so  I  bammed  them  :  they 
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didnH  want  facts  to  make  opinions  on,  but  facts  lo  tally  with 
opinions  formed,  like  British  travellers  in  the  States,  and  I 
always  stuff  such  folks.  I  had  a  most  curious  ventur'  when  I 
was  last  to  London. 

I  had  been  down  city  all  day  a  skullin'  about,  and  tram- 
poosing  everywhere  a'most  to  sell  some  stock  in  the  canal 
that  is  lo  run  through  the  pine  barrens  in  the  Quahog  Terri- 
tory, that  I  bought  for  half  nothin',  and  wanted  to  put  oJBfto 
advantage,  and  returned  to  my  lodgings  awful  tired,  and  as 
wet-footed  as  a  duck.  I  had  jist  drawed  off  my  boots,  got 
snug  afore  the  fire,  with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth  and  my  feet  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  a-toastin'  of  them  to  the  coals,  when  the 
sarvant  maid  opened  the  door  and  a  gentleman  entered 
a-bowin'  very  ginteel,  and  sayin',  Mr.  Slick,  I  presume. — 
Well,  says  I,  I  won't  say  I  ain't  ^  but  won't  you  come  to  an 
anchor  and  be  seated :  you  must  excuse  me,  says  I,  a-gittin' 
up,  for  my  feet  is  wet.  Well,  he  sot  down  and  eyed  me  from 
head  to  foot,  as  if  he  thought  I  was  a  little  onder  baked,  or 
not  altogether  right  famished  in  the  upper  story. — Our 
humid  climate,  says  he,  at  last,  must  be  very  different  from 
the  cloudless  sky  and  pure  air  of  Nova  Scotia. — ^Very,  says  I, 
it  rains  here  for  everlastingly.  I  have  only  seed  the  sun 
once  since  I  came  here,  and  then  it  looked  as  if  it  had  the 
cholera  in  the  black  stage;  but  my  feet  is  what  I  complain 
of  most.  Now  to  home  I  wear  Ingian  rubbers  \  but  they 
don't  do  on  the  pavements  here;  for  they  make  you  slide 
about  as  if  you  was  on  the  ice.  I  had  to  leave  them  off,  for 
I  pitched  into  every  one  I  met  a'most,  and  it  warn't  pretty  at 
all. — How  long  is  it,  said  he,  since  you  left  Nova  Scotia? — 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  what  in  natur'  is  this  crittur  after.  I'll 
jist  draw  him  out  by  doin'  simple.  Now  that  is  natur', 
squire.  If  ever  you  want  to  read  a  man,  do  simple,  and  he 
thinks  he  has  a  soft  horn  to  deal  with;  and,  while  he  s'poses 
he  is  a-playin'  you  off,  you  are  puttin'  the  leake  into  him 
without  his  seein'  it.  Now,  if  you  put  on  the  knowin'  it 
puts  him  on  his  guard  directly,  and  he  fights  as  shy  as  a  loon. 
Talkin'  cute  looks  knavish;  but  talkin'  soft  looks  sappy. 
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Nothing  will  make  a  feller  bark  up  a  wrong  tree  like  that  : 
so,  without  answerin'  to  the  pint,  (that  I  might  bring  him 
to  his  business,)  says  I~for  wet  feet  there  is  nothin'  like 
toastin*  them  afore  the  fire  :  it  draws  the  cold  out  and  keeps 
it  from  flyin'  to  the  stomack,  and  saves  you  a  fit  of  the  mul- 
ligrubs p'raps.  I  larnt  that  from  the  Ingians;  they  always 
sleep  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  at  night  lays  all  in  a  circle 
round  it  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  I  never  yet  seed  an 
Ingian  with  a  cold  in  his  nose.— How  very  good,  said  he,  what 
a  close  observer  of  nalur'  you  are,  sir.  I  shall  remember 
that  recipe  of  yours  \  it  is  excellent.— A^  much  as  to  say, 
well,  if  you  don't  beat  Solomon,  I  beanH  nobody.  Thinks  I 
to  myself,  I  dare  say  you  will  mind  it,  but  more  to  laugh  at 
than  foUer  at  any  rate. 

At  last,  says  he,  thinkin'  it  was  time  to  come  to  the  pint, 
I  am  desired,  sir,  by  a  distinguished  friend  of  mine,  to  request 
the  favour  of  you  to  give  him  an  interview  whenever  it  may 
be  convenient  to  you,  as  he  has  heard  much  of  your 
knowledge  of  the  provinces,  and  is  anxious  to  get  all  the 
information  he  can  previous  to  the  Canada  question  coming 
on  for  discussion.— Uem  I  says  I  to  myself,  I  wonder  whe- 
ther this  is  fact  or  bam.  It  don*t  seem  to  hang  very  well 
together  nother,  but  it  mought  be  a  bee  for  all  that,  as  the 
old  woman  said  when  she  looked  in  the  hornet's  nest  for 
honey.  So  to  prove  him,  says  I,  as  to  convenience,  let  me 
see — I  must  consider  a  bit, — to-morrow  I  go  to  Bristol,  by 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  next  day  I  make  tracks  for 
New  York,  so  if  I  go  at  all  I  must  go  now. — Now?  said  he. 
— I  seed  it  posed  him,  that  he  didn't  expect  it  so  soon. — 
Now  ?  said  he  agin,  and  he  mused  a  bit ;  and  then  said  he, 
I  am  sorry  the  time  is  so  short,  sir,  but  if  you  will  be  so 
kind,  my  carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  I  will  drive  you  there 
as  soon  as  you  are  ready,  for  my  friend  would  be  much  dis- 
appointed in  not  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. — Civil 
enough  too,  thinks  I,  and  as  1  never  seed  a  parliamentary 
big  bug,  I  should  like  the  chance,  if  it  was  only,  like  a 
colony  delegate,  to  have  it  to  brag  on  arter  I  got  home ;  so 
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I  goes  into  the  chamber,  puts  on  a  clean  shirt-collar,  slips 
on  a  pair  of  dry  boots,  and  runs  the  comb  through  my  hair. 
Now,  says  I,  when  I  comes  back  to  the  sittin'-room,  Iet*s  up 
killock  and  ofT,  for  it's  getting  on  considerably  well  in  the 
arternoon,  and  is  a'most  daylight  down,  and  if  he  sets  me 
a-goin'  on  colony  subjects  I  won't  know  when  to  leave  off, 
for  it  takes  time  to  spin  them  yarns,  I  tell  you.  So  we 
showed  a  leg  right  off,  trotted  down  stairs,  and  into  the 
coach  in  no  time,  and  says  he  to  the  driver  ^^home." — 
^^Home! "  says  I  to  myself^  why  who  the  devil  can  this 
crittur  be?  Is  he  member's  son,  or  his  writin'  and  cipherin' 
clerk,  or  a  lover  of  one  of  the  galls?  or  who  is  he  that  he 
says  ^'  home/'  for  he  must  live  there,  that's  sartain?  Well, 
I  didn't  like  to  ask  him  direct,  for  I  knew  I  'd  Gnd  it  out 
soon,  and  so  I  let  it  pass.  And,  squire,  said  he,  among  the 
wrong  notions  the  British  have  of  us  Yankees,  one  is  about 
our  etarnal  curosity,  and  axing  questions  for  ever  about 
nothin'  a'most.  Now,  it  happens  to  be  jist  the  revarse;  we 
are  not  famous  for  axing  questions,  but  for  never  answerin' 
them.  Arter  a  while  the  coach  stopped,  and  afore  I  could 
look  round  I  was  in  the  hail,  surrounded  by  ofQcers  of  the 
Life  Guards,  drest  in  most  beautiful  toggery,  at  least  so  I 
took  them  to  be,  for  their  uniform  was  splendid  \  I  never  see 
•anything  to  equal  it  except  the  President's  on  reviewin' 
the  troops  on  the  4th  July  day.  It  made  me  wish  I  had 
brought  my  militia  dress,  for  I  didn't  like  one  of  our  citizens 
to  be  out-done  that  way,  or  not  to  do  credit  to  our  great 
nation  when  abroad. 

Excuse  me  a  moment^  said  my  guide  friend,  till  I 
announce  you  \  and  presently  out  comes  another  man  dress- 
ed in  plain  clothes,  and  they  stood  there  a  space  a-eyin'  of 
me  and  a-whisperin'  together. — He  won't  do,  said  the  new- 
comer :  look  at  his  boots. — It  can't  be  helped,  said  the  other  \ 
he  must  see  him,  he  sent  for  him  himself.— Who  the  devil 
is  he?  said  the  stranger.  Is  he  a  delegate  or  a  patriot  mem- 
ber of  assembly,  or  what  is  he,  for  he  is  the  queerest  lookin' 
deviV  I  ever  saw?—- Hush!  said  guide,  he  is  the  celebrated 
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"Sam  Slick,"  the  Yankee  clockmaker-,  and,  said  he,  they 
may  talk  about  that  feller's  shrewdness  as  much  as  they 
please,  but  he  is  the  d — st  fool  I  ever  saw. 

Well,  says  I  to  myself,  this  is  rather  pretty  too,  ain't  it? 
I  guess  you  think  flashin'  in  the  pan  scares  ducks,  don't  you? 
One  thing  is  sartain,  tho'  you  don't  often  look  in  the  glass, 
anyhow,  or  you  'd  know  the  face  of  a  fool  when  you  see  one, 
which  is  more,  I  estimate,  than  you  do  at  this  present  time. 
With  that,  guide  said  to  one  of  the  sodger  officers  that  was 
a-standin'  in  the  hall  a-doin'  of  nothin'.  Show  him  up.  So 
one  of  them,  a  very  tall  handsome  man  with  his  head  all 
covered  with  powder,  like  a  rat  in  a  flour  barrel,  come  up 
and  said,  your  name,  if  you  please,  sir  ? — ^Well,  says  I,  I  don't 
know  as  it  matters  much  about  names,  what's  yourn?  Tho- 
mas, sir,  said  he,  a-bowin'  and  a-smilin'  very  perlite. — Well 
then,  said  I,  friend  Thomas,  mine  is  Mr.  Slick,  to  the  back- 
bore. — I  no  sooner  said  the  word  than  he  bawled  out  Mr.  Slick 
in  my  ear  as  loud  as  he  could  roar,  till  he  made  me  start  again, 
and  then  every  officer  on  the  stairs,  and  there  was  several  of 
them  there,  kept  repeatin'  after  each  other  "Mr.  Slick," 
"  Mr.  Slick,"  "  Mr.  Slick."— Don't  be  in  such  an  everlastin* 
almighty  hurry,  said  I,  I  am  a-comin'  as  fast  as  I  can,  and 
if  you  do  that  are  agin  I  won't  come  at  all,  so  there  now  -, 
for  I  began  to  get  my  Ebenezer  up,  and  feel  rather  wolfish,* 
When  I  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  officer  stood  back 
and  made  room  for  me ;  and,  says  I,  after  you,  sir  •,  but  he 
hung  back  quite  modest  (seein'  that  an  American  citizen 
ranks  with  the  first  man  livin')— so  not  to  be  outdone  in 
manners  by  a  mere  Britisher,  I  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
pushed  him  on. — I  can't  think  of  goin'  afore  you,  sir,  said  I^ 
but  don't  let's  lose  time  in  ceremony,  and  besides  you  know 
the  navigation  better  than  I  do,  for  I  never  was  here  afore; 
and  then  he  went  on  first. 

As  I  mounted  the  stairs  I  heerd  guide  friend  say  again  to 
the  other  man  in  plain  clothes.  Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  a 
fool !— Madman,  I  should  think,  said  the  other.— Presently 
a  door  opened,  and  I  was  showed  into  a  room  where  mem- 
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ber,  who  was  nothin'  but  a  common-sized  man  aricr  all, 
was  standin'  by  the  fire,  and  three  or  four  young  gentlemen 
in  plain  clothes  was  a-writin'  at  a  table,  as  hard  as  they 
could  lay  pen  to  paper.  The  officer  that  opened  the  door 
roared  out  again,  *'  Mr.  Slick!"  as  loud  as  he  could,  and  I 
raily  felt  so  dander,  I  do  believe  I  should  have  knocked  him 
down  if  he  hadn't  a-stept  back  out  of  reach  \  but  member 
came  forrard  very  perlite,  and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
said  it  was  very  kind  of  me  to  come  at  such  short  notice, 
and  that  he  was  very  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  to  see  me. 
Then  he  jist  gave  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the  door^ 
as  a  hunter  does  to  his  dogs,  without  speakin*,  and  the  peo- 
ple writin'  got  up  and  went  out  backward,  kcepin'  their 
faces  to  him  and  bo  win'.  Arter  they  were  gone  he  said, 
take  a  chair,  sir,  if  you  please  :  so  I  took  one  for  myself  and 
lifted  one  for  him,  say  in',  it  was  as  cheap  to  sit  as  to  stand, 
and  every  bit  and  grain  as  easy  too  -,  but  be  said  he  preferred 
standin',  and  kinder  sorter  looked  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say, 
he  was  too  good  or  too  proud  for  that  -,  so  there  he  stood, 
his  elbow  on  the  mantel-piece  and  his  head  restin'  on  his 
hand.  Well,  my  bristles  began  to  stand  right  up,  like  a 
dog's  back  :  I  didn't  like  the  talk  of  the  guide  friend  he  sent 
for  me  *,  I  didn't  like  the  way  the  officers  kept  bawlin'  out 
my  name  and  snickered  in  the  entry,  and  I  didn't  relish  the 
way  I  was  sot  down  on  a  chair  alone,  like  a  man  to  be 
shaved  in  a  barber's  shop.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  chew  him 
right  up,  I  was  so  mad,  and  I  was  detarmined  to  act  as  ugly 
as  him,  for  my  coming  was  his  seeking  and  not  my  own ; 
and,  as  there  was  nothin'  to  be  made  out  of  it,  and  no  trade 
spiled,  I  didn't  see  as  I  had  any  occasion  to  put  up  with  his 
nonsense,  do  yon?  for  there  is  nothin'  I  hate  so  much  as 
pride,  especially  when  any  of  them  benighted  insolent 
foreigners  undertake  to  show  it  to  a  free  and  enlightened 
American.  So  I  jist  put  up  my  feet  on  his  fender,  free  and 
easy,  to  show  him  he  couldn't  damt  me  by  his  airs  and 
graces,  and  then  spit  right  atween  the  polished  bars  of  the 
grate  on  the  red  hot  coals  till  it  cracked  like  a  pistol.    Well^ 
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he  jumped  a  yard  or  so,  as  if  he  was  shot,  and  if  you  had 
seen  Ihe  tanyard  look  he  gin  me,  it  would  have  made  yon 
split  a-larfin\  Don't  be  frightened,  Lord,  said  I, — for  I 
didn't  know  which  house  he  belonged  to,  so  I  thought  I  'd 
give  the  title,  as  we  call  every  stranger  citizen  Kurnel, — 
Lord,  said  I,  I  won't  hit  you  \  I  could  spit  thro'  a  keyhole 
and  not  wet  the  wards  \  but  as  you  stand,  I  believe  I  will 
too,  for  talk  atween  two  don't  come  kinder  nateral,  unless 
both  sit  or  both  stand  \  and  now,  says  I,  as  time  presses, 
what  may  your  business  be  with  me.  Lord?  Well,  he  stood 
back  two  or  three  feet,  as  if  he  was  afeered  I  would  touch 
him,  and  then  he  entered  into  a  long  parlaver  about  the 
colonies,  and  asked  me  if  the  people  was  contented  with  the 
Government.  Mr.  Stranger  Lord,  said  I,  they  are  not,  and 
that's  a  facL 

He  brightened  up  when  he  heerd  that  \  he  seemed  as  if  it 
pleased  him,  as  if  he  would  raither  hear  that  than  that  they 
were  satisfied.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a 
wink  to  a  blind  horse.  I  see  what  you  be^  you  are  an  agi- 
tator, and  want  grievances  to  work  on  *,  but  you  got  the 
wrong  sow  by  the  ear  this  time,  any  how. — Ah,  said  he, 
your  testimony  is  valuable,  Mr.  Slick,  for  you  are  an  impar- 
tial man,  and  have  had  great  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Do  you  attribute  this  discontent  to 
the  government  that  has  prevailed  there  since  the  American 
revolution,  or  to  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control  ? — 
To  the  Government,  said  I,  some  part,  and  some  part  to 
other  causes,  but  to  none  over  which  you  have  nocontrol. — 
Precisely,  said  he  -,  that  is  exactly  my  view  of  it.  Will  yoa 
allow  me,  said  he  (a-tryin'  to  lead  me  on  by  doin'  the  civil,) 
to  offer  you  some  refreshment,  sir-,  I  ought  to  apologise  to 
you  for  not  having  offered  it  before.  Have  you  lunched  yet? 
— Thank  you,  Lord,  said  I,  I  have  dined,  and  harnt  no  occa- 
sion for  nothin'. — Then  what  remedies  do  you  propose?  said 
he  :  how  would  a  union  do? — Cure  all  evils,  said  I :  yoa 
have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head;  it's  exactly  the  right 
medicine. — How  singular,  said  he  \  and  he  rubbed  his  hands^ 
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and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  several  times,  lookin' 
very  pleased^  and  I  thought  I  heerd  him  say,  What  will  the 
Duke  say  to  this?  You  have  heerd,  no  doubt,  said  he,  of 
responsible  government  -,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  ? — 
It  is  not  only  a  good  government,  said  I,  but  no  country  can 
be  either  happy  or  contented  without  it.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable; you  will  lose  the  colonies  without  you  intro- 
duce it.— Mr.  Slick,  said  he,  I  have  heered  much  of  your 
sagacity  from  others,  and  your  conversation  fully  conflrms 
the  high  opinion  I  had  formed  of  you.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance.  When  do 
you  leave  town?  (English  folks  always  begins  that  way, 
afore  they  axe  you  to  take  pot  luck  with  them.)— In  the 
mornin',  bright  and  airly,  said  I :  have  you  any  commands 
that  way? — No,  thank  you,  said  he;  but  would  you  have 
any  objections  to  my  ordering  u()  those  gentlemen  you  saw 
here  jist  now,  to  hear  this  very  gratifying  confirmation  of 
my  opinions?— Not  the  least  in  the  world,  said  I;  I  don't 
care  if  all  London  hears  it.  So  he  rang  the  bell,  and  who 
should  answer  but  the  self-same  officer  that  showed  me  in. 
Tell  those  gentlemen,  said  Lord,  that  I  desire  their  pre- 
sence immediately;  and  here,  you  feller,  don't  let  me  hear 
any  more  laughing  out  there  :  don't  you  know  I  never  per- 
mit any  one  to  laugh  in  my  house ;  and  he  looked  as  wicked 
as  a  meat-axe  at  him.  He  said  nothin',  but  bowed  down 
a'most  to  the  carpet,  like  a  Chinese  tea-marchant,  and  backed 
out  wrong  eend  foremost.  Oh !  dear,  dear,  said  I  to  myself, 
what  a  fool  J  be;  I  might  have  known  them  was  sarvants  if 
I  hadn't  a-been  a  bom  idiot,  and  that  rich  parliament  men 
could  afford  uniform  for  'em,  if  they  liked;  but  we  must  live 
and  lam,  and  everything  must  have  a  beginning,  I  do  sup- 
pose. While  the  sarvant  was  gone,  says  the  entire  stranger, 
Mr.  Slick,  the  party  I  belong  to  is  a  small  but  very  influen- 
tial one.  It  holds  the  balance  between  the  other  two.  It 
occupies  the  centre,  and  keeps  the  others  at  equal  distance, 
whose  weights  retain  us  in  our  place.  By  this  means, 
whichever  way  we  incline,  we  turn  the  scale.    Your  infor* 
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matioD  therefore  is  all-importaDt.— Exactly,  says  I,  If  you 
can  only  manage  to  keep  'em  jist  so,  and  no  farther,  it  will 
work  heautiful ;  but  if  they  pull  apart  ever  so  little,  whap 
you  come  to  the  ground,  like  a  feller  atween  two  stools,  and 
stand  a  chance  to  break  your  neck,  and  I  hope  to  heavens 
you  may  not  hurt  yourself,  if  you  do  fall.  He  looked  as 
striped  as  a  rainbow  at  that*,  but  he  brightened  up  at  the 
close^  with  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  you  Yankees  put  your 
words  very  far  apart,  very  far  indeed ;  it  makes  things  sound 
odd  like. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  in.  Lord  said,  Mr.  Slick  fully 
conGrms  my  views.  He  admits  the  discontent  in  the  colo- 
nies, much  of  which  he  attributes  to  Tory  misgovernment  : 
he  approves  of  Ihe  Union,  and  says  nothing  will  calm  the 
country  but  responsible  government. — I  do,  said  T,  and, 
by  your  leave,  I  will  explain  what  I  mean.— Do,  said  he-,  but 
pray  be  seated^  allow  me  to  give  you  a  chair  :  and  we  all 
sot  down,  and  he  among  the  rest.  He  forgot  his  pride  that 
time.  How  strange  it  is,  squire,  no  man  is  so  haughty  and 
overbearin'  as  a  democrat  or  radical;  and  they  do  tell  me 
some  even  of  the  liberal  lords  beat  all  natur'  for  pride,  actilly 
the  highest  in  the  instep  of  any  of  their  order.  That  comes 
of  pretence  now ;  a  man  that  stoops  lotoer  nor  he  ought  in  some 
things,  is  plaguy  apt  to  straighten  himself  over  the  perpendicu- 
lar in  others^  to  make  up  for  it  again. — Now,  says  Lord,  I 
wish  you  to  hear  this  man's  (gentleman's,  says  he,  a-catchin' 
himself  as  quick  as  wink,)  this  gentleman's  opinion  yourselves. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  such  good  authority  in  our 
favour. — Discontent,  says  I,  prevails  to  an  alarmin'  extent. 
It  exists  everywhere,  (I  'II  move  to  have  this  feller  examined 
before  a  committee,  said  he,  a-whisperin'  to  my  guide 
friend  *,  the  scoundrel  is  quite  a  god-send  to  us,)  it  pervades  all 
classes,  says  I. — Good  heavens !  said  he,  I  wasn't  prepared  to 
hear  such  a  fearful  account-,  but  it 's  very  satisfactory,  very 
satisfactory  indeed.  Go  on,  sir  5 1  am  quite  delighted.— Para- 
dise wasn't  good  enough  for  some  folks,  says  I :  how  can  the 
colonies  be?    Them  critturs  there  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
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dispensations  of  Providence -,  how  can  you  expect  them  to  be 
so  with  the  Government.  They  would  like  to  have  a  Govern- 
ment to  cost  nothin'y  to  have  their  bread  grdw'd  ready 
baked;  to  be  paid  for  eatin'  it,  and  be  fed  with  a  silver  spoon. 
Vniofiy  says  I,  that  you  inquired  about,  is  most  .desirable, 
for  it  would  heal  all  differences  ^  but  not  a  union  of  the  pro- 
vinces, for  that  would  only  open  new  sources  of  strife,  and 
eend  in  your  losin'  'em  body  and  breeches  -,  but  a  responsible 
Government,  says  I,  is  indispensable.  Jist  thin  I  took  a 
squint  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye,  and  I  see  he  began  to  smell 
a  rat,  and  to  look  all  adrift  -,  so  on  I  went,  knee  deep,  and 
a  foot  deeper,  a-pokin'  it  into  him  like  fun.  Men  who  rebel, 
says  I,  and  commit  murder  and  arson,  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  for  it,  or  you  might  as  well  be  without  any  law  at 
all,  unless  you  like  Lynch  law  best.  Wherever  you  see 
loyalty,  encourage  it  \  and  disloyalty,  discourage  it.  What- 
ever changes  is  right,  make  them,  and  then  tell  them,  now, 
that's  the  form  that's  settled^  if  you  don't  like  it,  leave  the 
colonies,  and  go  where  you  can  find  things  more  to  your 
mind  ^  but  if  you  do  stay  there  and  rebel,  you  will  be  hanged, 
as  sure  as  you  are  bom.  You  shall  have  responsibility,  but  it 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  crime  to  law,  and  of  of  fenders  to 

'  justice. 

Heavens  and  airth!  if  you  had  a-only  seed  stranger  Lord, 
or  whatever  he  was,  how  he  looked,  it  would  have  done  you 
good.  It  was  as  grand  as  a  play.  Oh,  he  was  as  mad  as  a 
hatter,  and  the  madder  because  he  couldn't  help  himself 
noliow  he  could  fix  it.    He  actilly  looked  as  small  as  the 

>  little  eend  of  nothin'  whittled  down.  He  was  so  bungfun- 
gered  he  couldn't  speak,  and  t'other  fellers  looked  as  if  they 
were  afeerd  of  their  lives  to  speak  either.  They  seemed, 
them  critturs,  as  if  they  darsn't  call  their  souls  their  own,  he 
kept  them  in  such  a^y^e.  Oh  dear,  what  a  bam  it  is  for  such 
men  to  talk  liberal,  when  they  actilly  don't  believe  that  they 
are  made  of  Che  same  clay  as  other  folks.  At  last  things 
began  to  look  rather  serious  for  a  joke  \  so  says  I,  risin'  up 
and  takin'  my  hat,  I  believe  I  must  be  a-movin\  Lord,  says 
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I ;  and  if  I  donH  sail,  as  I  some  expect,  I  shall  be  back  next 
week  -,  and  if  you  want  to  see  ftirther  into  matters^  jist  send 
for  me,  and  I  will  come  with  pleasure ;  or  if  you  want  to 
examine  me  before  that  committee,  tip  the  scoundrel  a 
subpener,  and  he'll  testify  through  a  three-inch  plank  for 
you.  Do  you  take?  (It  made  his  teeth  grit  that,  like  two 
mill-atones ;  he  grinned  like  a  fox-trap  :  fact,  I  assure  you.) 
Yes,  says  I,  send  for  me,  and  1 11  come ;  for  you  and  I,  I 
see,  agree  in  opinion  about  them  colonies  'zactly.  Indeed 
you  are  the  only  man  I  We  met  since  I  came  here  that  talks 
a  word  of  sense  about  them.  Good  day.  And  I  turned  and 
walked  out,  guide  and  his  companions  follerin'  me. — What 
a  d— d  hoax,  said  guide,  a-whisperin'  to  the  other.  That 
feller  is  no  fool,  after  all  *,  he  is  more  rogue  than  dunce  that. 
He  has  given  him  a  fit  of  the  Jaundice. — Do  you  know  the 
name  of  the  nobleman?  said  T,  for  I  cannot  conceive  fk*om 
your  description  who  it  can  be,  for  there  are  many  proud 
lords,  and  many  wrong-headed  ones  too.  No,  said  the 
Glockmaker,  I  can't  even  give  a  guess,  for  his  coach  carried 
me  home,  and  I  was  so  full  of  the  bam  I  played  off  on  him, 
I  didn't  mind  to  look  at  the  name  of  the  street  ^  and  he  never 
sent  for  me  agin,  as  you  may  calculate.  I  guess  one  dose 
was  enough  to  do  his  business  for  him.  I  don't  know 
nother  whether  he  was  a  senator  or  a  representaftDe. 
Indeed,  I  don't  know  any  lord  to  England.  Some  on  'em  I 
hear  brag  that  they  were  quite  intimate  with  me  when  I  was 
there  -,  but  that 's  only  their  boastin'  to  look  big.  No,  I 
don't  know  his  name,  or  whether  he  was  upper  or  under- 
crust^  but  when  I  tell  the  story  I  call  him  the — Great 
Unknown. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SNUBBING    A    SNOB. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  inn  at  Windsor  we  were  shown  into 
a  spacious  apartment^  in  some  respects  answering  in  appear- 
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ance  and  use  to  an  English  cofTee-room.  At  the  upper 
end,  near  the  window,  sat  a  stranger,  looking  at  rather  than 
reading  a  newspaper. 

Look  there  now,  said  Mr.  Slick  in  an  under-tone,  jistlook 
there  now,  for  goodness  gracious  sake  !  Did  you  ever  see 
the  heat  of  that  ?  That  is  a  Britisher ;  I  know  him  by  the 
everlastin'  scorny  air  he  wears— for  them  benighted  English 
think  no  one  can  see  in  the  dark  but  themselres.  He  is 
what  they  call  a  snob  that,  and  a  full-fed  one  too  ^  for  when 
nuts  grow  ripe,  hogs  grow  fat.  He  is  a-doin'  a  hit  of  Paris 
that  man,  to  astonish  the  weak  narves  of  the  nalft?e5  with. 
He  has  been  across  the  Channel,  you  see  *,  and  he  has  got  a 
French  barber  to  make  him  look  like  a  bigger  fool  than  he 
was  afore  he  left  home.  Look  at  his  hair,  divided  like  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  combed  down  straight  over  each  ear,  and 
fallin'  full  and  curly  on  the  cape  of  his  coat  •,  his  mustachiot 
squared  out  at  each  eend  like  the  brush  of  a  weasel's  tail, 
and  that  little  tuft  of  hair  a-hangin'  from  his  onder  lip,  like  a 
turkey-cock's  beard.  Ain't  he  enough  to  charm  the  heart 
of  a  kitchen  broomstick,  that's  all?  He  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  one  of  them  ancient  heads  in  the  old  picturs  at 
the  Jews'  shops  to  London.  Then  see  that  chalky,  white^ 
bleached  hand  he  is  passin'  leisurely  over  his  mouth  to  show 
the  flash  rings  on  his  fingers-,  and  how  slow  he  passes  his 
eye  from  the  paper  over  the  room,  to  meditate  knowin'  like 
as  if  he  could  see  what's  what,  and  take  it  all  in  at  a  draft. 
That  goney  is  half  puppy,  half  philosopher,  I  expect.  How 
I  would  like  to  walk  into  him !  It  *s  such  ftin  to  ^^Snub  a 
Snob,''  ain't  it?  and  to  knock  the  rust  off  of  him !  Oh,  dear ! 
I  suppose  we  shall  get  some  rael  travellers  at  last,  that  do 
know  somethin',  for  the  dirt  always  goes  before  the  broom. 
list  so  it  is  to  Florida  :  a  horse  won't  live  there  on  a  new 
farm,  so  they  have  to  use  asses  till  the  pasture  gets  old  and 
good,  and  the  feed  sweet.  And  I  suppose,  now  we  have  got 
steam  and  good  inns,  these  asses  of  travellers  will  get  a 
walkin'  ticket,  and  men  of  sense  will  take  their  place.  I 
must  say,  if  he  only  had  a  good  strong  horse  sense,  I  'd  like 
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to  show  him  how  to  tell  a  wood-chuck  from  a  skmik  ^  but 
he  hante,  that 's  clear ;  so  I  'H  jist  set  him  off  on  a  hand- 
gallop,  and  then  snub  him. — Be  accordingly  walked  over 
to  that  end  of  the  room,  and  commenced  making  his 
acquaintance. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  turned  on  the  value  of  the 
North  American  Colonies  ^  and  although  a  native  and  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  them  myself,  I  am  free  to  admit  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  unlimited  extent  to  which  they  are  dependent 
on  England  for  their  manufactures,  until  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  it  by  the  lively  and  poiuted  sketch  of  Mr.  Slick. 
His  utterance  was  so  rapid  that  I  fear  I  have  missed 
some  parts  of  his  illustration,  although  I  committed  the  sub- 
stance of  it  to  paper  the  same  afternoon.  I  have  only  to 
regret  that  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Colonies  were  not 
present  to  hear  so  triumphant  a  vindication  of  these  neglected 
and  undervalued  possessions. 

Tabular  accounts  few  men  read,  and  still  fewer  know  how 
to  appreciate.  A  personal  application  like  the  present, 
which  shows  the  practical  working  of  the  trade,  could  it  only 
be  given  in  his  own  w  ords,  and  his  own  peculiar  manner^  is 
worth  a  hundred  of  the  dull  speeches,  and  still  duller  articles 
of  the  modern  political  economists,  for  it  establishes  beyond 
all  doubt  this  important  fact,  that  these  provinces  are  as 
much  dependent  on  England  for  every  article  of  manufacture 
used  in  them,  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is,  and  that  a  colonial 
market  is  strictly  and  literally  a  home  market. 

I  suppose,  said  Mr.  Slick,  you  didn't  come  by  the  Great 
Western,  did  you  ? — I  did,  sir. — How  was  rice  when  you 
left  England,  and  cotton?  Have  they  riz  in  markit?  How 
was  they  quoted  when  you  quit?  Biddle  made  a  great  spec' 
in  cotton,  didn't  he.  I  guess  some  of  the  Liverpoolers  will 
pass  out  of  the  leetle  eend  of  the  horn  afore  they  are  done 
yet,  won't  they  ? 

These  interrogatories,  and  many  others,  were  all  answer- 
ed with  great  good-humour  by  the  stranger,  who  appeared 
much  aipused  with  the  ease  and  freedom  of  the  Clock- 
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maker's  manner.  At  last  Mr.  Slick  put  the  never-failing 
American  question,  "  How  do  you  like  the  country?  "  To 
this  Snob  replied  in  terms  of  great  admiration  of  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  *,  but,  being  of  the 
reform  school  of  politicians,  could  see  nothing  that  did  not 
require  change,  and  denounced  all  colonies  in  general,  and 
the  North  American  ones  in  particular,  as  useless  and  expen- 
sive incumbrances  *,  stated  his  conviction  that  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  they  would  demand  their  independence ; 
that  the  sooner  both  parties  separated  the  better  it  would  be 
for  them,  and  that  true  wisdom,  as  well  as  their  mutual 
interest ,  dictated  immediate  separation.  He  concluded  by 
asking  Mr.  Slick  if  be  did  not  concur  in  that  opinion? 

Well,  said  the  Glockmaker,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion, 
free  gratis  for  nothin',  if  you  won't  be  offended.— Oh!  cer- 
tainly not,  said  Snob.  I  shall  not  only  not  be  offended,  but 
most  happy  to  hear  your  views ;  the  object  of  travelling  ig 
not  to  disseminate  one's  own  opinions,  but  to  hear  those  of 
others.— Well,  then,  said  Mr.  Slick,  like  begets  like  in  a 
gineral  way,  for  it's  a  law  of  natur'.  Horses,  do  ye  see, 
beget  horses,  owls  beget  owls,  and  asses  beget  asses— it 
never  fails :  and  stupid  parents  seldom  nor  ever  have  wise 
children.  Now  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  say  that  John  Bull  is  a 
cussed,  stupid,  thick-headed  old  goney,  (fori  don't  m'eanno 
offenctt,  stranger,  but  only  to  argue  it  out  plain,  and  nothin* 
parsonal,  and  because  it  wouldn't  be  pretty  talk  that,)  but  I 
estimate  be  is  a  considerable  some  tho',  and  if  Blue-nose  is 
a  leelle  soft  like,  a  leetle  onderbaked  or  so,  why  it 's  no  great 
wonder  considerin'  the  stock  he  comes  of.  John  Bull  has 
got  a'most  a  grand  estate  in  these  colonies,  and  a'most  an 
excellent  market,  too,  and  don't  know  nothin'  about  either 
—fact,  I  assure  you ;  and  if  it  warn't  they  speak  better 
English  here  than  the  British  do,  you  would  fency  yourself 
at  home  a'most,  for,  everything  you  hear,  see,  or  touch  here, 
is  English.  Jist  look  at  Blue-nose,  and  see  what  a  woppin', 
great,  big,  two-fisted  crittur  he  is  :  you  won't  find  such  a 
made  man  nowhere  a'most.    He  is  more  nor  six  foot  high  in 
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his  stocking  feet,  (and  he  has  got  'em  to  put  on,  too,  which 
is  more  nor  half  the  British  have,)  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and 
as  supple  as  an  eel.  Well,  when  he  is  bom,  he  isn't  much 
bigger  than  a  kittra ,-  a  squaliin',  squeelln,  liicken,  ongainly 
little  whelp  as  you  ever  see  a'most.  Now,  what  is  the  first 
thing  they  do  with  him?  Why,  they  wash  the  young 
screetch  owl  in  an  English  bowl  \  wrap  him  up  in  English 
flannel,  andfasten  it  with  English  pins  *,  and  then  dress  him  in 
an  English  frock,  with  an  English  cap  trimmed  with  English 
lace .  If  the  crittur  is  skk,  they  give  him  English  physic  with 
an  English  spoon  \  and  the  very  first  word  he  lams  to  speak  is 
**  English.**  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  use  his  trotters,  and 
ran  about,  he  has  an  English  hat,  shirt  of  English  linen,  coat  of 
English  cloth,  and  shoes  of  Ehglish  leather.  Arter  that  they 
send  him  to  school,  an^  he  writes  with  an  English  pen,  made 
from  an  English  quill  by  act  English  knife,  uses  English  ink 
out  of  an  English  inkstand,  and  paper  made  in  your  country, 
and  raled  with  an  English  pencil.  He  spells  out  of  an 
English  dictionary,  and  reads  out  of  an  English  book.  He 
has  hardly  learned  what  Ampersand  means  afore  they  gite 
him  a  horse,  such  as  it  is,  and  he  puts  an  English  bridle  into 
his  mouth,  and  an  English  saddle  on  his  back,  and  whips 
the  nasty,  spavin'd,  broken-winded  brute,  with  an  English 
whip  *,  and  when  he  stumbles,  and  throws  him  off,  he  swears 
a  bushel  of  horrid  English  oaths  at  him.  He  trims  the 
great,  shaggy,  hairy  beast  with  English  scissors  -,  combs  his 
nasty  thick  mane  with  an  English  comb,  and  curries  his 
dirty  hide  with  an  English  curricomb  ^  and  then  ties  him  up 
in  his  stall  with  an  English  halter.  Then  comes  sportin'^ 
and,  to  giye  the  crittur  his  due,  he  ain't  a  bad  shot  nother, 
seein'  that  he  is  fond  of  fowlin',  or  troutin*,  or  anything  but 
work.  Gunnin'  is  his  delight ;  and  a  wild-duck,  a  moose,  or 
a  caribboo,  when  they  see  him  a-comin'  to  parsecute  them, 
know  it's  gone  goose  with  them.  But  where  does  his  gun 
come  from?  and  his  powder?  and  his  shot?  and  his  flask? 
and  his  belt?  why,  clean  away  from  England.  Even  his 
flint  comes  from  there^  for  there  am't  a  flintstone  in  all  Nova 
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Scotia  ;  atid  if  there  was,  the  ciittur  conIdnH  cut  ft  ihto  shape 
so  as  to  be  any  use.  He  hante  the  tools  -,  and  if  he  had,  he 
don't  know  how.  That's  the  reason,  I  suppose,  any  one 
a'most  can  *^Ax  his  flint  for  him."  It's  more  nateral  this 
should  be  the  case  in  gunnin'  than  in  fishin'  ^  but  even  here 
the  chap  can't  help  himself.  Tho'  the  country  is  covered 
with  wood,  he  imports  his  rod,  his  net,  his  line,  his  leads, 
and  even  his  flies.  He  does,  upon  my  soul!  altho'  the 
forest  is  filled  with  flies  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  bite 
thro'  a  boot.  As  soon  as  his  beard  comes,  (and  sometimes 
afore,  for  I  have  known  boys  actilly  shave  for  a  beard,)  why 
he  goes  and  gets  a  British  glass  to  admire  his  young  mug  in  *, 
he  lathers  his  chin  with  an  English  brush  and  English  soap, 
a-lookin'  as  big  as  all  out  doors,  and  mows  away  at  it  with 
an  English  razor,  sharpened  on  a  British  hone,  and  stropped 
on  a  British  strop*,  then  he  puts  on  an  English  collar, 
and  ties  it  up  with  an  English  stock,  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
skinned  if  he  don't  call  himself  an  Englishman.  A  chip  of 
the  old  block  he  is  too :  and  young  Blue-nose  is  as  like  old 
John  as  two  peas,  the  same  proud,  consaited,  self-sufGcient^ 
know-nothin'  crittur  •,  a  regular  gag,  that's  a  fact. 

Why  really,  sir,  said  Snob,  who  was  much  and  very 
Justly  offended  at  this  indecent  language,  I  don*t  under- 
stand   .  —Oh  !  but  you  will  understand,  said  Mr.  Slick,  if 

you  only  hear  me  out.  In  a  giniral  way,  ^out  this  time  he 
begins  to  feel  raither  pitikilar,  and  he  pays  a  visit  to  the 
**  'tropolis,"  to  see  the  world,  for  a  man  Ihat  hante  been  to  the 
capitol  has  see'd  nolhin'  \  so,  instead  of  taking  a  continental 
trip,  as  British  boys  do,  he  takes  a  coastin'  trip  in  his  father's 
shollop  to  that  are  great  city  of  great  men,  Halifax.  He 
Gils  his  first  office  in  this  life,  supercargo  of  two  or  three 
Jags  of  fire-wood,  a  dozen  birch  brooms,  a  basket  of  bad 
eggs,  a  sick  calf,  and  a  measly  pig;  and,  when  he  has 
squandered  all  the  proceeds  of  the  plunder  a-Iarnin'  to  drink 
and  swear  like  a  man,  he  comes  to  tell  of  the  wonderful 
sights  he  has  see'd,  and  talk  reform  politics.  But  look  to 
his  vessel,  ropes,  sails,  blocks^  anchor,  bolts,  copper,  iron. 
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compass,  and  all  the  other  flxin's— -where  do  they  come 
from?  Why^  from  where  every  part  of  the  vessel  except 
the  sappy,  huggy,  dry-rotted  wood  she  is  bailt  with  comes 
from— from  England.  Look  at  the  old  battered  watch  he 
is  rigged  out  with,  the  case  half  lead,  half  pewter,  that  he 
swapped  his  wood  for  on  the  wharf  with  a  woman  with  a 
painted  face  and  dirty  stockings,  who  cheated  him  by  calling 
him  ^'captain,''  and  ^^ squire,"  and  **  your  honour*/'  where 
did  that  watch,  and  that  old  trull  come  from?— from  England, 
like  the  rest. 

The  next  thing  the  sinner  looks  out  for  is  a  gall,  for  few 
created  critturs  go  a-gallin'  so  early  as  he  does.  He  is 
hardly  cleverly  growed  up  and  cut  his  mother's  apron-string 
afore  he  is  spliced.  He  never  waits  till  he  has  a  place  to  put 
his  wife  in,  or  anything  to  support  her  with  *,  he  trusts  luck 
for  that,  catches  the  bird  first  and  then  makes  the  cage. 
Well,  see  how  he  goes  about  that  •,  he  cuts  down  the  trees 
to  build  it  with  an  axe  of  English  iron,  saws  it  with  an  English 
saw,  planes  it  with  an  English  plane,  puts  its  together  with 
English  nails,  driven  by  an  English  hammer,  and  then  paints 
it  with  English  paint  and  an  English  brush.  The  sashes  has 
English  glass,  kept  in  by  English  putty ;  the  doors  are  hung 
upon  English  hinges,  and  secured  by  English  locks  (against 
British  thieves  tho',  for  they  forgot  to  reform  them  afore  they 
shipped  them  out)  ^  the  floor  is  covered  with  imported  carpets, 
the  windows  with  imported  curtains,  and  the  fire  made  in 
imported  stoves,  and  fixed  with  imported  tongs  and  shovels. 
When  he  gives  a  house-warmin'  to  his  friends,  for  he  is  rather 
amorous  of  a  frolick,  the  plates,  knifes  and  forks,  decanters 
and  glasses,  and  everything  else,  is  English,  and  when  the 
boys  and  galls  go  for  to  dance,  hear  the  musick,  that's  all  I 
Pretty  musick  it  is  too,  afore  tunes  came  in  fashion,  I  guess ; 
but  hear  it.  English  fifes,  English  flutes,  English  drums, 
English  pianos,  and  English  fiddles  (not  to  mention  Scotch 
ones,  of  which  mum  is  the  word).  But  what's  the  use  of 
talkin'.  If  I  was  to  tell  you  what  they  have  got  that  they 
have  to  send  to  Britain  for,  it  would  take  a  month  ^  but  I'll 
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tell  yoa  what  don't  come :  wood,  water,  stone,  andairth,  is 
all  that  they  can  call  their  own,  that  doesn't  come  from 
England,  unless  it  be  a  few  thousand  wooden  clocks  I  intro- 
duced here,  to  let  'em  know  when  grog  time  of  day  comes  • 
Well,  the  next  house  Blue-nose  gets  into  is  a  small  one, 
where  his  nose  and  his  toes  touches  the  roof.  You  'd  think 
he  was  done  with  England  now,  and  that  he  could  take 
nothin'  out  of  the  world  with  him,  no  more  than  he  brought 
into  it;  but  he  ain't  finished  yet.  The  goney  wouldn't  die 
happy  if  this  was  the  case.  He  don't  like  to  be  separated 
from  English  manufactures  even  in  death,  for  he  is  so  used 
and  so  attached  to  the  Old  Country,  that  he  calls  his  own 
native  land  Nova  Scotia,  and.England  he  calls — ^what  do  you 
think  now?  why,  he  caU$  it  '^Aofne;"  he  does,  upon  my  soul ! 
No,  sir,  the  grave  don't  part  'em,  nor  death  shut  his  pan 
nother,  for,  as  soon  as  he  is  stiflT,  he  is  dressed  in  an  English 
shroud,  and  screwed  down  with  English  screws  into  his 
coffin,  that  is  covered  with  English  cloth,  and  has  a  plate  on 
it  of  English  ware,  for  the  worms  to  read  his  name  and  age 
on,  if  they  have  lamed  to  spell.  The  minister  claps  on  an 
English  gownd,  reads  the  English  sarvice  out  of  an  English 
book,  and  the  grave  is  filled  up  agin  with  airth  shovelled  in 
with  an  English  shovel,  while  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
that  bears  his  name  pulls  out  an  English  handkerchief,  to 
wipe  their  eyes  and  blow  their  noses  with,  and  buy  as  much 
English  black  cloth,  crape^  and  what  not,  as  would  freight  a 
vessel  a'most  *,  for,  bavin'  larned  the  multiplication  table 
airly  in  life,  the  number  of  his  descendants  would  make  you 
stare,  t  know.  His  children  run  the  same  rig  round  the 
same  course,  till  they  eend  by  being  packed  up  in  a  snug 
pill-box  in  the  same  grave-yard.  And  yet,  John  Bull  says, 
colonies  are  no  good.  Why  the  man  is  a  drivelin',  snivelin', 
divelin'  idiot,  an  everlastin'  bom  fool,  that 's  a  fact. 

Tins  second  outbreak  was  more  than  the  goodnatured 
stranger  could  endure,  and  though  amused  myself  at  the  rho^ 
domontade  style  of  his  argument,  I  could  not  but  participate 
in  the  annoyance  he  felt  at  these  gross  nationad  reflections. 
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Really^  sir,  said  Saob,  this  Is  too  much. — I-^ — I  'U  cat 
it  short  then,  said  Mr.  Slick,  again  misanderstanding  him; 
but  it 's  true,  sir,  for  all  that.  Now  how  is  colonist  able  to 
pay  for  all  this  almighty  swad  of  manufoctured  plunder, 
seein'  that  he  has  no  gold  nor  silver;  why,  mainly  by  h%$ 
iimher,  and  yet  them  onfakilised  onderbaked  goneys,  the 
British,  actilly  want  to  tax  it  and  reform  out  the  trade,  so 
as  to  give  a  preference  to  Baltic  timber.  We  don't  want 
colony  timber,  says  they.-- Don't  you  tho',  says  Blue-nose, 
then  I  hope  we  may  be  tetotaUy  extinctifled  if  we  want  your 
manufactures. — ^What's  the  name  of  your  great  gun  to  Ca-* 
nada? — Do  you  mean  Sir  John  Golbourne?  said  Snob.^-No,* 
replied  Mr.  Slick,  I  don't  mean  the  '*  man-o'-war,"  I  meaa 
the  '^marchant  man."  Oh!  I  have  it.  Pullet  Thompson* 
Well,  Pullet  will  lam  somethin'  to  Canada  about  timber  he 
never  knew  afore,  or  it  ain't  no  matter.  When  you  see  him, 
stump  him ;  friend  Pullet,  says  you,  when  a  log  is  hewed 
and  squared,  can  you  tell  the  south  side  of  it?  and  if  he  don't 
answer  it  right  ofiT  the  reel  (and  I  Ml  go  my  death  on  it  he 
can't),  tell  him  to  send  out  the  Board  of  Trade,  ay,  and  the 
Board  of  Works  too,  to  Sam  Slick  the  Clockmaker,  to  go  to 
school  for  a  spell,  for  he  is  jist  the  boy  can  teach 'em  some- 
thing that  ain't  sot  down  in  the  Reform  Bill,  knowin'  coons 
as  they  be.  Yes,  sir,  if  ever  you  was  to  Antwarp,  you'd 
see  what  it  is  to  lose  colonies.  When  that  place  belonged  to 
Holland,  and  had  colonial  trade,  five  thousand  marchants 
used  to  meet  on  'Change ;  now  the  Exchange  is  left,  but  the 
marchant  is  gone.  Look  at  the  great  docks  built  there  at  so 
much  expense,  and  no  shipping  there.  Look  at  one  man- 
of-war  for  a  navy  that  has  a  pennant  as  long  as  fk*om  to-day 
to  the  middle  of  next  week,  that  can't  get  out  for  the  Dutch 
forts,  is  of  no  use  in,  and  if  it  did  get  out  has  no  place  to  go 
to.  Bonaparte  said  he  wanted  ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
merce; one  fool  makes  many!  Every  delegate,  patriot*  and 
humbug,  that  goes  from  here  to  London,  if  he  gets  by  accident 
to  a  public  dinner  (for  folks  to  see  he  ain't  black),  and  is 
asked  for  a  toast,  rises  up,  lookin'  as  wise  as  a  donkey,  and 
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says,  ^' Ships,  colonies^  and  conuneroe!"  till  it  beeomes  a 
standin'  toast.  Bonaparte  was  a  fool,  and  didn't  know 
what  he  was  a-talkin'  about,  for  coloniei  nuans  all  three. 
Them  that  lose  colonies  will  lose  the  other  two  along  with 

them.    Yes,  John  Boll  is  a  blamed  blockhead,  a  ens 

Excuse  me,  said  the  slranger,  rising  and  effecting  his  escape 
at  last^  but  really,  sir,  your  language  is  so  offensive  yon 
must  pennit  me  to  retire,  and  he  very  properly  left  the  room, 
—Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  him  nother,  said  Mr.  Slick^ 
I  Yow.  There  was  no  occasion  fbr  him  to  hop  about  as  mad 
as  a  parched  pea  that  way,  was  there  ?  I  am  sorry  he  kicked 
afore  he  was  spurred  Iho',  for  I  was  only  speakin'  in  a  giniral 
way  like.  I  wish  he  had  a-heerd  me  out  too^  for  I  was  only 
a-breakin'  of  the  crust  when  he  began  to  look  all  wrath  that 
way.  I  hadn't  got  rightly  into  the  subject  ^  I  only  spoke  of 
manufBictures,  but  that  is  merely  one  item ;  there  are  many 
other  political  ones  that  he  neyer  heerd  of,  /  know.  But 
what  can  you  expect  of  such  critturs?  all  they  can  do  is  to 
grunt  like  a  pig  at  com  time.  The  way  they  don't  know 
nothin'  is  most  beautiful,  and  them  that  make  speeches  to 
England  about  the  colonies  too.  There  ain't,  p'raps,  no  one 
subject  there  is  so  much  nonsense  talked  about  as  these 
provinces  :  it's  ridiculous,  it  makes  me  larf  so  it  actilly  busts 
my  waistcoat  buttons  off  ^  it  fairly  gives  me  a  stitch  in  the 
side;  and  I  must  say  I  do  like,  when  I  get  a  chance,  to 
''Snub  a  Snob/' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PATRIOTISM,  OR  THB  TWO  SHBARS'S. 

As  soon  as  the  conversation  related  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter had  ceased,  I  committed  the  heads  of  it  to  paper,  and  as 
I  intended  to  proceed  on  the  following  day  to  New  Brunswtek, 
I  retired  early,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  night's  rest.  In 
this  expectation,  however,  I  was  disappointed.  The  bar, 
which  adjoined  my  bed-room,  now  began  to  fill  with  strangers. 
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travelling  to  and  from  the  capital,  and  the  thin  wooden  par- 
tition that  separated  as  was  insuflBcient  to  exclude  the  noise 
of  so  many  voices.  After  a  while  the  confusion  gradually 
subsided,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  withdrawing  to 
their  several  apartments,  and  the  conversation  assumed  a 
more  distinct  and  intelligible  shape.  The  topic  appeared  to 
be  the  delegation  sent  from  Canada  on  the  subject  of  alleged 
grievances,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  noisy  illiterate  persons,  every  individual 
deplored  the  agitation  that  had  recently  affected  the  colonies, 
and  denounced  the  system  of  '^  grievance-mongering*'  that 
had  prevailed  of  late  years,  as  having  a  tendency  to  retard  the 
real  improvement  of  the  country,  and  discourage  the  loyal 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

Jist  so,  said  a  person,  whose  voice  I  at  once  recognised  as 
that  of  Mr.  Slick's— jist  so,  stranger  :  you  are  jist  about  half 
right,  and  there  is  no  two  ways  about  it.  Delegations  are 
considerable  nice  jobs  for  them  who  want  a  ride  across  the 
Atlantic  at  the  public  expense,  for  nothin'  *,  for  demagogues, 
place-hunters,  and  humbugs  that  want  to  make  the  natives 
stare  when  they  get  back,  by  telling  how  big  they  talked, 
and  what  great  things  they  did,  to  the  great  people  and  to 
the  big-wigs  to  home.  /  did  this,—/  did  that, — and  soon. 
That's  what  Mackenzie  did  when  he  told  his  folks  to 
Canada,  when  he  returned  from  delegatin*,  that  he  seed  the 
King,  who  was  very  civil  to  him,  and  took  a  glass  of  grog  with 
him  \  and  told  him  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  ask  him  to  dine 
with  him  that  day,  for  the  Queen  was  very  busy,  as  it  was 
whitewashing  day  to  the  palace,  and  they  was  all  in  hubbub. 
•—For,  Mac,  said  he  (smilin'  like  a  rael  salt-water  sailor), 
these  leetle  things,  you  know,  must  be  done  for  kings  as  well 
as  subjects,  and  women  is  women,  whether  their  petticoats 
are  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  and  the  dear  crittvrs  will  have 
their  own  way,— eh,  Mac. !  Our  washin'  we  put  out,  but 
house  cleanin'  must  be  done  in  the  house  or  not  done  at  all, 
and  there  is  no  two  ways  about  it :  you  understand  one,  Mac? 
Tell  my  people,  when  ydu  return,  if  my  governors  don't 
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behave  better,  d— n'em,  I'll  hang  one  or  two  of  them  as  an 
example !  Good-b'ye,  Mac. — And  some  on  'em  was  fools 
enough  to  believe  the  goney  and  his  everlastln'  lockrums, 
that's  a  fact.  Yes,  delegations  play  the  very  old  Nick  with 
a  country.  They  hurt  its  credit,  stop  emigration,  reform  out 
decent  folks,  and  injure  its  trade.  People  are  afeer'd  of  a 
country  where  there  is  agitation,  for  agitation  is  what  the 
doctors  call  in  cholera  the  premonitory  symptom  ^  a  sign  that 
if  diCtive  measures  are  not  taken,  rebellion  ain't  far  off.  But 
you  colony  chaps  are  gulled  from  year's  eend  to  year's  eend, 
hang  me  if  you  ain't.  You  are  a  nation  sight  too  well  off,  so 
you  be,  and  if  you  was  taxed  like  us  Yankees,  or  the  igno- 
rant British,  and  had  to  move  round  and  mind  your  stops,  so 
as  to  make  two  eends  cleverly  meet  together  when  the  year 
is  out,  it  would  be  better  for  you,  I  guess.  One  half  of  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  talkin'  about :  and  t'other  half  are 
goin'  the  whole  figur'  for  patriotism. 

Lord,  I  shall  never  forget  a  rise  I  once  took  out  of  an  old  . 
Colonel,  to  Bangor,  the  Honorable  Conrad  Corncob.  He  rose 
to  be  a  gineral  arterwards,  but  then  he  was  only  a  kumel, 
and  it 's  very  odd,  but  you  can  tell  a  kumel  as  far  as  you  can 
see  him.  They're  all  got  a  kind  of  schoolmaster  look,  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  am  bothered  to  death  with  my  boys,  and 
will  wallop  the  first  one  I  catch  like  blazes  that  comes  with 
his  '' please,  sir,  may  I  go  out?"— ** Master,  here's  Pete 
anscroudgein,"  and  so  on.  It's  all  wrote  as  plain  in  their 
face  as  a  handbill.  \¥ell,  he  was  ravin'  about  the  disputed 
territory,  a-blowin'  up  Mr.  Harvey,  the  Governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  sky  high,  and  sayin'  what  he  would  do  agin'  Ihe 
Britishers  \  and,  at  last  he  says,  a-tumin'  to  me,  and  a-ro1lin' 
up  his  eyes  like  a  duck  in  thunder — ^Mr.  Stick,  says  he, 
''  dulce  est  pro  patria  mori."— What  in  natur'  is  that?  says 
I,  gineral,  for  I  've  forgot  what  little  Latin  minister  lamed 
me  to  night-school  ^  and,  in  fact,  I  never  was-  any  great 
shakes  at  it,  that's  a  fact.^Why,  says  he,  ''it's  a  sweet 
thing  to  die  for  one's  country." — ^Well,  I  don't  know,  says  I, 
what  you  may  think,  but  somehow  or  another,  I  kinder 
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think  it's  a  plaguy  fiigbt  sweeter  thiog  to  live  by  one's 
country  ^  and  besides,  says  I,  I  donH  translate  that  are  Latin 
line  that  way,  at  all. — Possible?  says  he:  I  don't  see  no 
other  meanin'  to  it,  at  all.— I  do  then^  says  I,  and  this 
is  the  way  I  turn  it  into  English :  ''  mori "  the  more  I  get^ 
'^  pro  patria  "  by  the  country,  ''  dulce  est "  the  sweeter  it  is. 
And  that's  what  I  call  patriotism  in  these  days.— Says  he^ 
Mr.  Slick,  and  he  looked  all  round  to  see  nobody  was  within 
hearin,'  and  then  puttin'  his  fingers  on  his  nose,  says  he» 
Mr.  Slick,  I  see  you  are  up  to  snuff,  and  that  it  ain't  easy  to 
pull  the  wool  over  your  eyes  \  but  atween  you  and  me  and 
the  post,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing  to  be  on  full  pay  as  a 
gineral  for  the  winter  months,  when  a  body  can't  do  no  busir 
ness  in  the  timber  line  to  home,  would  it?  and  my  two  sons 
on  the  staff,  one  on  'em  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  the  other 
of  major  ^  do  you  take  ? — To  be  sure  I  do,  says  I.    I  take 
well  enough;  and  if  them  Maine  folks  will  be  such  almighty 
^  ^  maniacks,"  as  I  call  'em,  as  to  send  out  troops  to  the  Bruns- 
wick line,  you'd  be  a  fool  if  you  didn't  make  your  ned  out 
o'  them  as   well  as  anybody  else,   that  *s  a  fact. — ^But, 
Mr.  Slick,  said  he,  mum  is  the  word,  you  know*, keep  dark 
about  it,   and  111  show  you  how  to  put  the  leake  into 
folks  •,  and  then  turnin*  round  and  puttin'  himself  in  the  fix 
of  Webster,  Clay,  and  some  o'  them  great  guns,  he  made  as 
if  he  was  addressin'  of  an  assembly  of  citizens.    Now,  said 
he,  I'll  show  you  how  I  talk  into  them  about  the  boundary. 
^'  Will  you  sell  your  burth-right,  my  fellow  citiiens?  will  you 
sell  your  birth-right  to  the  proud  and  insolent  British?    I 
await  your  answer.    Will  none  speak?    Then  none  will  be 
so  base.    Will  you  tamely  submit  to  have  your  sacred  soil 
polluted  by  benighted  foreigners?  No;  let  Maine  answer 
indignantly.  No ;  let  Florida  echo  it  back*,  let  the  mountauis 
and  valleys,  the  lakes  and  the  rivers,  take  it  up,  and  rever- 
berate in  thunder,  No !    No,  fellow  citizens,  let  us  rather 
rally  round  the  star-spangled  banner  of  our  great  and  glo- 
rious country.    Let  us,  choosing  that  day  that  is  consecrated 
to  Came  by  the  blood  and  heroism  of  our  ancestors,  the  great 
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day  of  iiide|)eiideDce,  plant  oar  flag  oa  the  terrilory,  and 
rampart  it  round  with  the  bodies  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
citizens.  ^  Dulce  est  pro  patria  mori.*'' — And  then  he  bust 
out  a-larfln'y  and  staggered  like  oyer  to  the  sophy,  and  laid 
down  and.haw-hawed  like  thunder. — Well,  Slick,  said  he, 
when  he  came  to,  what  darned  fools  mankind  are,  to  be  so 
easily  gulled  by  that  are  word  patriotism!  ain't  they?  It 
fairly  beats  all,  don't  It?— Now,  strangers,  said  the  Clock- 
maker,  that's  pretty  much  the  case  with  delegations.  As  long 
as  them  missions  are  profitable  things,  delegates  will  be  as 
plenty  and  grievances  as  thick  as  hops.  If  I  was  the  minister 
I  would  receive  them  folks  very  civilly,  and  attend  to  their 
business  if  they  had  any,  and  was  recommended  by  the  Go-^ 
vemar:  but  I  never  would  encourage  agitation,  and  hold 
out  a  premium  for  it,  by  rewardin'  agiiaiare  themselves  with 
appointments.  A  trade  u>on*t  he  followed  long  that  ain't  a 
profitable  one^  thai's  a  fact.  Ill  tell  you  a  slory.— Do,  said 
the  company;  let's  hear  your  story:  and  the  motion  of  the 
chairs  indicated  a  closing  in  of  the  listeners  round  the  speaker. 
— About  forty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  I  think  it  is,  said 
Mr.  Slick,  if  my  memory  sarves  me  right,  there  was  a  rebel- 
lion to  Ireland.  Patriots  were  as  thick  as  toads,  arter  a  rain 
storm;  they  was  found  in  every  man's  path  a'most,  and  they 
stirred  up  a  tempestical  time  of  it,  you  may  depend.  They 
began  with  grievances  and  speech-makin',  and  all  that  are 
sort  of  thing,  Jist  as  they  did  t'other  day  to  Ganidy,  and  it 
eended  the  same  way.  It  was  put  down  arter  a  good  many 
poor  deluded  critturs  lost  their  lives  in  the  field.  Then  came 
the  day  of  reckonin',  and  they  caught  some  o'  the  leaders 
and  hanged  them,  tho'  most  of  the  first  chopmen  cut  and 
run,  as  they  always  do  in  such  like  cases,  considerable  cranky. 
Among  the  rest  that  they  nabbed  was  two  brothers,  the  two 
Shears's.  Well,  folks  pitied  these  two  men  a  good  deal, 
too ;  they  said  they  railly  was  in  airaest,  and  had  no  private 
eends  to  sarve,  like  most  of  the  patriots^  but  was  led  astray 
by  artful  men.  They  said  that  nothin'  could  excuse  the 
horrid  murders,  and  blood,  and  distress  caused  by  their 
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doin's  \  but  stilly  somehow  or  another,  there  was  so  much 
courage  and  darin",  and  eloquence,  and  elevation  of  mind 
like,  about  these  men,  they  did  railly  grudge  the  gallus  its 
due,  that  time,  anyhow,  and  kind  o'  sorter  felt  as  if  they  'd 
a-been  glad  if  they  had  got  off.    But  no.    Nothin'  would 
do.    Government  said  a  just  severity  would  be  marcy  in  the 
eend,  for  it  would  deter  men  from  follerin'  sich  a  bad  example, 
and  they  was  jist  hanged  and  beheaded.    It  excited  quite  a 
sensation  like.    People  felt  considerable  streaked  about  it, 
pitied  'em^  mourned  'em,  and,  as  usual,  forgot  'em.     Well, 
last  summer  I  was  to  Dublin,  and,  arter  I  had  finished  my 
trade  there,  bavin*  a  little  time  on  my  hands,  I  goes  about  to 
see  the  Castle,  Custom  House,  College,  and  what  not  of 
curosities  -,  for  Dublin  is  worth  seein',  I  tell  you  -,  it  takes  the 
shine  off  of  most  cities,  and  at  last  I  heard  there  was  a  place 
under  St.  Michan's  church  where  bodies  never  decayed  one 
mite  or  morsel,  but  kept  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  died,  and 
as  sweet  as  a  pot  of  butter  in  an  ice-house.    So,  thinks  I, 
that  *s  curous  too  -,  hang  me  if  I  don't  go  and  see  it.    I  have 
heerd  tell  of  such  a  thing,  but  I  never  see  the  like  of  that, 
and  it  must  be  worth  lookin'  at.    So  off  I  sot,  with  an  old 
East  India  Captain,  that  was  a-stayin'  there,  to  the  Shelbume 
Inn,  to  StephenVgreen — quite  a  spooney  old  boy  as  you'd 
see  in  a  hundred — and  when  I  got  to  the  church,  I  hired  the 
old  saxton  woman,  or  whatever  they  call  her,  to  let  me  in. 
What  does  she  do  but  lights  two  candles ;  one  on  'em  she  - 
gives  me,  and  t'other  one  she  keeps  in  her  own  hand,  and, 
onlockln'  the  door,  down  we  goes  into  the  vault.    Well, 
there  wam't  any  onpleasant  smell  in  it  at  all,  tho'  the  floor 
seem  covered  with  fat  crumbly  black  soil  like,  that  felt  greasy 
onder  foot,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  might  a-been  human ;  and 
railly,  as  I  am  a  livin'  smner,  I  hope  I  may  die  this  blessed 
minit  if  the  corpses  warn'tjist  as  nateral  as  life.    Well,  there 
were  three  on  'em  on  the  floor :  two  on  'em,  that  was  men, 
had  their  heads  off)  but  the  third  was  a  woman  \  and  the 
coffins  had  rolled  off  and  fallen  away  to  powder*,  and  they 
had  nothin'  over  them  at  all,  but  there  they  laid  on  the  floor 
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like  dead  dogs,  as  naked  as  when  they  was  born.    Well, 
says  I  to  the  woman,  says  I,  if  that  don't  beat  all,  too  :  why 
nothin'  has  decayed  about  them  men,  but  the  chords  of  their 
necks.    Their  heads  is  off^  how  strange  that  is,  am't  it? 
what  made  their  heads  go  for  it?  and  no  other  part?  what 
on  airth  is  the  meanin'  o'  that?— Here  another  general  move 
of  the  chairs  in  the  bar-room  showed  the  increasing  interest 
of  the  company  in  his  narrative,  as  they  closed  in  still  fur- 
ther, and  contracted  their  circle. — Why,  their  heads  ain't 
gone,  your  honor,  said  she  (for  all  Irish  people  say  your 
honor  to  you  when  there  is  anything  to  be  got  by  it),  they 
have  got  them  in  their  laps,  and  are  a-holdin'  of  them  in  their 
hands  :  see,  and  she  lifted  up  one  of  their  beads,  and  turned 
its  ghastly  face  round  towards  me,  and  its  eyeless  socket 
stared  horrid  \  while  the  mouth,  all  contracted,  showed  the 
teeth  and  looked  wicked  ugly,  I  tell  you,  with  an  expression 
o'  pain  and  sufferin'  that  was  dreadfal  to  behold.    I  didn't 
get  thai  head  out  o'  my  head  one  while>  I  tell  you.    It  fairly 
hamted  me  *,  and  I  fancied  I  seed  it  arterwards,  when  I  went 
to  bed,  for  the  matter  of  two  or  three  nights,  one  arter  the 
other.    Dead  bodies  ain't  very  pretty  things  at  no  time  ^  I 
Can't  jist  say  I  am  fond  of  them,  and  I  'most  wonder  some- 
how, how  doctors  don't  get  sick  of  them  too.    Brother  Eldad 
was  always  a-buyin'  of  them,  jist  for  the  pleasure  of  whitlin' 
of  them,  with  his  knife,  and  every  draw  and  trunk  he  had, 
a'most,  had  an  arm,  or  leg,  or  somethin'  or  another  in  it. 
I  believe  in  my  soul,  he  never  buried  one  agin'  that  he  dug 
up,  for  he  seemed  to  owe  the  worms  a  grudge,  so  he  did  \ 
but,  as  I  was  a-sayin'^  they  had  their  ^  heads  in  their  laps. 
Well,  says  I  to  the  old  woman,  says  I,  is  that  St.  Denis? 
for  he  is  the  only  man  I  ever  heerd  tell  of  that  ondertook  to 
walk  off  with  his  head  onder  his  arm  arter  that  fashion — who 
onder  the  sun  is  he? — ^Wby^  says  she,  them  two  men  are 
two  brothers  :  they  was  hanged  and  beheaded  in  the  rebel- 
lion^ they  are  ^^  the  two  Shear$'8\'  hante  they  kept  well 
intirely.    Now  give  that  cratur  next  to  your  honor,  said  she, 
a  prod  with  the  foot  and  turn  him  over,  and  see  how  beau* 
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tital  the  corpse  looks,  where  the  air  atfi't  conie  to  the  back. 
No,  says  I,  not  I  indeed;  I  always  feel  kinder  onswoggled 
like,  at  dead  bodies*,  it  makes  my  flesh  crawl  all  over,  and 
I  won't  lay  foot  to  him  for  nothin',  a'most,  for  it 's  ondecent 
to  kick  'em  about  with  your  foot  that  way,  as  if  it  was  a  car- 
cass of  pork. — ^Why  they  won't  bite  your  honor,  said  she, 
tho'  they  do  show  their  teeth ;  and,  by  the  powers,  I  am  not 
afeered  of  any  man  that  ever  was,  dead  or  alive  ^  so  I  Ml 
give  him  a  roll  over  if  you  'd  like  to  see  the  other  side  of 
him.  He  is  as  light  as  a  baby,  he  is  so  dry. — ^No,  says  I,  jist 
let  him  be*,  it  don't  seem  Jist  altogether  right.  Let  him  be 
where  he  is. — Well,  then,  said  she,  obsarve,  your  honor, 
how  nateral  the  limbs  look.  See  the  great  toe,  how  it  forks 
out,  strainin'  as  ifseekin'for  support  for  the  body,  when 
hangin'  \  and  the  chords  of  the  legs,  how  hard  and  crampt 
they  be.  The  hands,  too,  are  convulsed,  and  the  fingers 
clenched  in  the  agonies  like  of  a  violent  death.  It 's  a  beau- 
tifiil  sight  entirely.  People  say  they  are  great  curosittes, 
them,  and  that  it's  worth  goin'  many  a  long  mile  to  see, 
and  a  crown  piece  to  get  a  sight  of  them.  Most  gentlemen 
give  me  five  shillings  for  my  trouble  -,  and  once,  Lord  Argent 
gave  me  a  sov — 

Well,  well,  says  I,  a-stoppin'  of  her  gab  about  the  pay, 
for  women  in  a  general  way  never  lose  sight  of  the  main 
chance  one  blessed  minit — ^well,  says  I,  "  is  this  the  reward 
of  patriotism,"  to  be  hanged  and  beheaded,  and  then  left 
kicking  about  here  on  the  floor,  like  dead  rats?  Lawful 
heart!  why  don't  them  patriots  (for  some  on  'em  are  at  the 
top  of  the  pot  now)  why  don't  they  clap  'em  into  a  coffin, 
bury  'em  decently,  and  put  a  monument  over  them,  and  show 
their  pity  or  their  gratitude,  if  they  have  any.  If  it  ain't  fit 
to  make  a  fuss  about  folks  that  was  hanged,  and  they  actilly 
did  desarve  what  they  caught  that  time,  why  on  airth  hante 
they  the  decency  to  inter  'em  privately,  and  jist  put  up  a 
stone  with  their  names  on  it,  to  show  where  they  be,  and 
who  they  be  ?  It 's  enough  to  make  a  man  sick  of  patriotism 
this,  I  'II  be  hanged  myself  if  it  ain't.    It  is  hard  to  say  which 
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is  WU83  to  see  patriots  forgit  their  country^  or  the  country 
forgitten  patriots,  for  it  happens  both  ways. — Don't  call  it 
patriotism,  said  tKe  Sea-Captain,  who  stood  all  the  time 
a-sniflin'  and  a-snivelin'  like  a  child,  (he  did,  upon  my  soul !) 
don't  dignify  the  crime  o'  rebellion,  which  is  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  by  such  a  name.  The 
innocent  blood  which  they  caused  to  be  poured  out  like  water 
called  for  the  just  but  heavy  retribution  of  shedding  their 
own. — Well,  says  I,  them  whose  cause  they  took  hold  on 
might  bury  'em,  at  any  rate.  It  wouldn't  hurt  'em  one  mite 
or  morsel  to  do  that  much,  I  am  sure. — Patriots,  said  he,  in 
gineral,  are  too  busy  in  consartin'  schemes  for  their  own 
aggrandizement  to  have  time  to  think  of  the  dead,  or  care 
for  the  livin'  either.  The  very  name  of  patriot  awakens  no 
other  idea  than  that  of  the  cowardly  assassin,  or  midnight 
incendiary.  Patriotism  and  the  worst  species  of  crime  have 
become  synonymous.— Call  'em  Pat-mrs,  then,  says  I,  if 
you  please,  or  christen  them  anything  you  like ;  but  they  ought 
to  be  buried,  anyhow. — So  they  had  ought,  said  he.  Poor 
unfortunate  men!  the  victims  of  your  own  folly,  and  the 
villany  of  your  more  subtle  and  designing  accomplices,  I  pity 
you — I  pity  you  from  my  heart,  and  will  ask  permission  to 
perform  the  last  sad  ofDce  for  you,  and  see  that  your  bodies 
repose  in  peace  at  last.  Ah !  my  good  friend,  said  he,  had 
they  read  their  Bible  more,  and  seditious  pamphlets  less, 
they  might  have  escaped  this  ignominious  end.  They  would 
have  observed  the  precept  of  the  Psalmist.  "  Fear  God, 
honour  the  King,  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to 
change.*' — Stranger,  said  I, — for  I  didn't  see  what  right  he 
had  for  to  go  for  to  preach  to  me, — as  for  fearin'  the  Lord, 
says  I,  I  guess  I  was  always  brought  up  to  that  since  I  was 
knee  high,  or  so,  to  a  chaw  of  tobacco  ^  and  as  for  a  king,  we 
haute  got  hone,  and  ain't  likely  to  have  one.  We  have 
nothin'  but  a  President,  and  he  is  a  divil  outlawed,  for  he  is 
nothin'  but  a  miserable  despicable  Loco  Foco.  Now,  says 
I,  if  you  can  find  anywhere  that  an  everlastin'  miserable 
skunk  of  a  Loco  Foco  fa  desarvin'  of  honour,  why •,  but 
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he  wouldn't  hear  me  out^  but  jist  walked  away  a  bit,  arsayin^ 
of  oh !  oh !  oh !  as  if  he  had  a  fit  of  the  c^oIic,  and  a-wavin' 
of  his  hand  up  and  down^  as  a  freemason  does  at  a  funeral. 
The  critiur  was  a  considerable  of  a  spooney,  that's  a  fact; 
bur^  greenhorn  as  he  was,  he  wam't  far  out  in  his  latitude 
about  politics,  I  tell  you.  Whenever  I  hear  how  sweet  it  is 
to  die  for  one 's  country,  patriotism,  and  such  stuff,  I  always 
think  of  them  two  Shears's,  and  the  reward  they  got  at  the 
time,  and  now  receive  from  posterity,  '*for  meddlin'  wUh 
them  tkcU  are  given  to  change.'' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TOO  KNOWING  BT   HALF. 

Instead  of  embarking  at  Windsor  in  the  steamer  for  New 
Brunswick,  as  we  had  originally  designed,  Mr.  Slick  pro- 
posed driving  me  in  his  waggon  to  Horton  by  the  Mount 
Denson  route,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  he  pronounced  to  be  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  province.  Having  arranged  with  the  commander  of  the 
boat  to  call  for  us  at  the  Bluff,  we  set  out  accordingly  a  few 
hours  before  high-water,  and  proceeded  at  our  leisure  through 
the  lower  part  of  Falmouth.  Mr.  Slick,  as  the  reader  no 
doubt  has  observed,  had  a  good  deal  of  extravagance  of 
manner  about  him,  and  was  not  less  remarkable  for  his 
exaggeration  of  language,  and  therefore  I  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  find  a  scene  of  such  exquisite  beauty  as  now  lay 
before  me.  I  had  seen  at  difTerent  periods  of  my  life  a  good 
deal  of  Europe,  and  much  of  America  \  but  I  have  seldom 
seen  anything  to  be  compared  to  the  view  of  (he  Basin 
of  Minas  and  its  adjacent  landscape,  as  it  presents  itself  to 
you  on  your  ascent  of  Mount  Denson  :  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  so  little  is  it  known  or  appreciated  here,  that  I  never 
recollect  to  have  heard  it  spoken  of  before  as  anything  remark- 
able.    1  am  not  writing  a  book  of  travels,  and  shall  not 
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attempt,  therefore,  to  describe  it.  I  am  sketching  character, 
and  not  scenery,  and  shall  content  myself  by  recommending 
all  American  tourists  to  visit  Moont  Denson.  It  is  an  old 
saying  of  the  French,  that  he  who  has  not  seen  Paris  has 
seen  nothing.  In  like  manner,  he  who  travels  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  does  not  spend  a  few  days  on  the  shores  of  this 
beautiful  and  extraordinary  basin,  may  be  said  to  have 
missed  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Here,  too,  may  be  studied  the  phenomena  of  tides, 
that  are  only  presented  to  the  same  extent  in  one  other  part 
of  the  world ;  while  the  mineralogist  and  geologist  will  find 
much  to  employ  and  interest  him.  It  possesses,  also,  the 
charm  of  novelty.  It  lies  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  is 
new.  In  these  days  of  steam  how  long  will  this  be  the  case 
anywhere  ?  While  musing  on  this  subject  my  attention  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Slick,  who  suddenly  reined  up  his  horse,  to 
a  scene  of  a  different  description. 

There,  said  he,  there  is  a  pictur'  for  you,  squire.  Now 
that 's  what  minister  would  call  love  in  a  cottage,  or  rural 
felicity,  for  he  was  fond  of  fine  names  was  the  old  man. — A 
neat  and  pretty  little  cottage  stood  before  us  as  we  emerged 
from  a  wood,  having  an  air  of  comfort  about  it  not  often 
found  in  the  forest,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  demand 
and  engross  all  the  attention  of  the  settler.  Look  at  that 
crittur,  said  he.  Bill  Dill  Mill.  There  he  sets  on  the  gate, 
with  his  go*to-meetin' clothes  on,  anloing  of  nothing,  with  a 
pocket  full  of  potatoes,  cuttin'  them  up  into  small  pieces  with 
his  jacknife,  and  teachin'  a  pig  to  Jump  up  and  catch  'em  in 
his  mouth.  It 's  the  schoolmaster  to  home,  that.  Andthere 
sets  his  young  wife  a-balancin'  of  herself  on  the  top  rail  of 
the  fence  opposite,  and  a-swingin'  her  foot  backward  and 
and  forrerd,  and  a-watchin'  of  him.  Ain't  she  a  heavenl]^ 
splice  that?  By  Jacob 's  spotted  cattle,  what  an  ankle  she 
has  !  Jist  look  1  a  rael  corn-fed  heifer  that,  ain't  she?  She 
is  so  plump  she  'd  shed  rain  like  a  duck.  Them  Bluenoses 
do  beat  all  in  galls,  I  must  say,  for  they  raise  some  desperate 
handsome  ones.    But  then  there  is  nothin'  in  that  crittur. 

5 
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^e  is  BOthin'  but  wax-work— no  life  there ;  and  lie  looks  tired 
of  his  bargain  already, — ^what  you  called  fairly  onswaggled. 
Now  don't  speak  loud,  for  ifshe  sees  us  she  'II  cut  and  run,  like 
a  weasel,  ^e  has  got  her  hair  all  covered  over  with  paper- 
euris,  and  stuck  thro'  with  pins,  like  a  porcupine's  back. 
She's  for  a  tea-squall  to-night,  and  nothin'  vexes  women  like 
bein'  taken  of  a  nonplush  this  way  by  strangers.  That 's  matri- 
mony, squire,  and  nothin'  to  do  -,  a  honeymoon  in  the  woods, 
or  young  love  grow'd  ten  days  old.  Oh,  dear !  if  it  was  me,  I 
should  yawn  so  afore  a  week,  I  should  be  skeerd  lest  my  wife 
should  jump  down  my  throat.  To  be  left  alone  that  way 
idle,  with  a  wife  that  has  nothm*  to  do  and  nothin'  to  say,  if 
she  was  as  pretty  as  an  angel,  would  drive  me  melancholy 
mad.  I  should  either  get  up  a  quarrel  for  vanity  sake,  or  go 
hang  mysdf  to  get  out  of  the  scrape.  A  tame,  vacant,  dolir 
faced,  idle  gall  i  0  Lord!  what  a  fate  for  a  man  who  knows 
what 's  what,  and  is  up  to  snuff !  Who  the  plague  can  live  on 
sugar-candy  7  I  am  sure  I  couldn't.  Nothin'  does  for  me 
like  honey  \  arter  a  wMle  I  get  to  hate  it  like  sin  *,  the  very 
sight  of  it  is  enough  for  me.  Vinegar  ain't  half  so  bad  ;  for 
that  stimulates,  and  you  can't  take  more  nor  enough  of  it  if  you 
would.  Sense  is  better  nor  looks  any  time ;  but  when  sense 
and  looks  goes  together,  why  then  a  woman  is  worth  bavin*, 
that's  a  fact.  But  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  crittur  Bill 
Dill  Mill  has  found  out  he  ''knows  too  much,"  and  is  most 
frettin'  huuself  to  death  about  it.  He  is  actilly  pinin'  away, 
so  that  it  will  soon  take  two  such  men  put  together  to  make 
a  shadow ;  and  this  I  will  say,  that  he  is  the  first  feller  ever 
I  met  that  actilly  was  ^'  io<y  knoum'  6y  half/*  But  time  pro- 
gresses, and  so  must  we,  I  guess. 

The  noise  of  the  waggon,  as  Mr.  Slick  anticipated,  80<m 
.put  the  young  bride  of  the  woods  to  flight,  and  a  few  hasty 
and  agile  bounds  carried  her  to  the  houses  but  her  curiosity 
proved  quite  as  strong  as  her  vanity,  for  the  paper  head  was 
agam  visible,  peeping  over  the  window-blind.  The  bride- 
groom put  up  bis  knife  with  an  air  of  contusion,  as  if  he  was 
half  ashamed  of  his  employment,  and,  having  given  a  nod  of 
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recognition  to  Mr.  Siiek,  turned,  and  followed  his  wife  into 
the  cottage. 

That  is  the  effect,  said  Mr.  Slick,  of  a  want  of  steady 
habits  of  industry*  Tiiat  man  lives  by  trading  and  bein'  a 
cute  chap,  and  always  gitting  the  right  eend  of  the  bargain, 
folks  don't  think  it  a  profitable  business  to  sell  always  to  a 
toss  \  so  he  says  he  is  ruined  by  knowin'  too  much. — Ah !  said 
he  to  me  the  other  day,  I  don't  know  what  on  airlh  I  shall 
do,  Mr.  Slick  *,  but  I  am  up  a  tree,  yon  made  depend.  It 's 
gone  goose  with  me,  I  tell  you.  People  have  such  a  high 
opinion  of  my  Judgment,  and  think  I  know  $o  much,  they 
won't  buy  nor  sell  with  me.  If  I  go  to  an  auction,  and  bid, 
people  say,  Oh,  if  Bill  Dill  Mill  bids,  then  it  must  be  cheap, 
and  it  goes  beyond  its  Taly  right  away.  If  I  go  to  sell 
anything,  every  one  thinks  I  wouldn't  sell  it  if  I  hadn't  a 
very  good  reason  for  it,  for  I  am  loo  knotcin'  for  that.  If  I 
offer  to  swap,  I  only  stamp  a  valy  on  the  thing  I  want,  and 
put  it  right  out  of  my  reach;  for  the  owner  wouldn't  let  me 
have  it  at  no  rate,  but  doubles  his  price,  and  goes  and  says. 
Bill  Dill  Mill  offered  me  so  much  for  it,  and  everybody 
knows  he  only  offers  half  a  thing  is  worth.  I  can't  hire  a 
help  for  what  anybody  else  can,  for  the  same  reason  \  and  I 
had  to  marry  before  I  was  ready,  or  had  quite  made  up  my 
mind  to  it  ^  for  I  knew  folks  would  think  twice  as  much  of 
my  gall  as  soon  as  they  knew  I  was  after  her.  Dam  it,  said 
he,  if  they  said  I  was  a  fool,  I  wouldn't  a*minded  it  a  bit  •, 
or  said  it  was  luck,  or  anything.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  as 
I  wouldn't  as  lif  they'd  call  me  a  rogue,  as  say  for  ever  and 
ever.  Oh,  he  is  too  faiototn'  by  half.  It 's  the  divil,  that 's  a 
fact.  Before  this  misfortin  came  I  used  to  do  a  considerable 
smart  chance  of  business  ;  but  now  it 's  time  for  mfi  to  cut 
dirt  and  leave  the  country.    I  believe  I  must  hang  out  the 

G.  T.  T.  sign.— Why  what  the  plague  is  that?  says  I 

Gone  to  Texas,  said  be.  What  else  on  airth  shall  I  do  ?  I 
have  nothin'  to  see  to,  and  the  day  seems  twice  as  long  as  it 
used  to  did.— Ah !  says  I,  I  have  heerd  folks  say  so  afore, 
when  they  was  jist  new  married.    But  I  see  what  you  want  \ 
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you  want  excitement.  How  would  politics  do?  It's  a 
wide  field,  and  some  considerable  sport  in  it,  too.  Agitate 
the  country  V  swear  the  Church  is  a-goin'  to  levy  tithes,  or 
dissenters  to.be  taxed  to  support  them,  or  that  the  Governor 
is  a-goin'  to  have  martial  law.  Gall  office-holders  by  the 
cant  tarms  of  compact  cliques  and  official  gang,  and  they  will 
have  to  gag  you  with  a  seat  in  the  council,  or  somethin'  or 
anolher,  see  if  they  don't. — ^No,  said  he,  a-shakin'  of  his 
bead^  poor  business  that^  there  is  nothin'  to  be  made  by  it, 
as  far  as  I  see,  but  inimies ;  and,  besides,  people  are  fond  of 
a  change  \  they  get  tired  of  professions  at  last,  and  jist  as  you 
are  a-going  to  reap  the  advantage  another  feller  outbids  you 
and  carries  off  the  prize.    No,  that  won't  do. 

Well^  preachin',  says  I,  how  would  that  answer?  Take 
up  some  new  pinte,  and  you  will  have  lots  of  folks  to  hear 
you-,  and  the  more  extravagant  the  better.  Go  the  whole 
figur*  for  *^  religious  liberty  -/'  is  has  no  meanin'  here,  where 
all  are  free,  but  it's  a  catchword^  and  sounds  well.  You 
don't  want  ordination  now-a-daysj  it's  out  of  fashion; 
give  yourself  a  call-,  it's  as  good  as  any  other  man's  call. 
A  man  that  can't  make  himself  a  preacher  is  a  poor 
tool,  that's  a  fact,  and  not  fit  to  make  convarts. — ^Hem! 
says  he,  I  was  a-thinkin*  of  that,  for  ministers  fare  well 
in  a  gineral  way,  that's  sartin^  and  a  traveliin'  about,  and 
a-livin'  on  the  best,  and  sleepin'  in  the  spare  bed  always, 
ain't  a  bad  move  notber ;  but  I  hante  the  gift  of  the  gab,  I  am 
afeerd,  and  I  couldn't  come  it  no  how  I  could  fix  it. — Well, 
'tis  awkward,  says  I,  to  be  thought  too  knowin*  by  half,  too  ; 
did  any  one  ever  accuse  you  of  bein'  too  industrious  by  half? 
— ^Wbat  do  you  mean  by  that?  said  he,  a  lillle  grumphy  like. 
— Nothin'}  says  I,  but  what  I  say.  Get  a  spinnin'-wheel 
for  your  wife,  and  a  plough  for  yourself;  work  more,  and 
trade  less;  live  by  your  labour,  and  not  by  your  wits;  and 
the  day,  instead  of  being  so  'taroal  long,  won't  be  long 
enough  by  a  jug-full.  Instead  of  bein'  ^^  too  knowin'  by  half/' 
you  don't  ^'  know  halfsnough/'  or  you  'd  know  that. 

Fact,  I  assure  you,  squire ;  if  that  crittur  had  really  been 
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a  knowin'  one,  the  name  of  it  wouldn't  a-fixed  his  flate  for 
him,  for  there  is  always  a  why  for  eyery  wherefore  in  this 
world.  There  is  a  thousand  ways  for  managing  that .  Now 
I  got  the  name  myself.  Them  tricks  in  the  clock-trade  I  told 
you,  I  didn't  think  you  would  go  right  away  and  publish ; 
but  you  did,  and  it  put  people  on  their  guards  so  there  was 
no  doin'  nothin*  with  them  for  some  time  hardly ;  and  if  I 
went  to  say  a  civil  thing,  people  looked  shy  at  me,  and  called 
out,  ''Soft  Sawder."  Well,  what  does  I  do?  Instead  of 
goin'  about  mopin'  and  complainin'  that  I  was  ''  too  knowin' 
by  half,"  I  sot  myself  about  repairin'  damage,  and  gitten  up 
something  new;  so  I  took  to  phrenology.  ''  Soft  Sawder" 
by  itself  requires  a  knowledge  of  paintin*,  of  light  and  shade, 
and  drawin'  too.  You  must  know  character.  Some  people 
will  take  a  coat  put  on  by  a  white-wash  brush  as  thick  as 
porridge  -,  others  won't  stand  it  if  it  ain't  laid  on  thin,  like 
copal,  and  that  takes  twenty  coats  to  look  complete ;  and 
others,  agin,  are  more  delicater  still,  so  that  you  must  lay  it 
on  like  gold  leaf,  and  that  you  have  to  take  up  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush,  with  a  little  pomatum  on  the  tip  of  it,  and  hold 
your  breath  while  yon  are  a-spreadin'  of  it  out,  or  the  least- 
est  grain  of  air  from  your  nose  will  blow  it  away.  But  still, 
whether  laid  on  thick  or  thin^  a  cute  person  can  tell  what 
you  are  at  -,  though  it  tickles  him  so  while  you  are  a-doin*  of 
it,  he  can't  help  showin'  how  pleased  he  is .  But  your  books 
played  the  divil  with  me ;  folks  wouldn't  let  me  do  it  at  all 
arter  they  came  out,  at  no  rate;  first  civil  word  always 
brought  out  the  same  answer.  Ah!  now,  that's  your  ''  Soft 
Sawder,"  that  won't  do.— Won't  it  tho',  says  I.  I'll  give 
you  the  same  ingredients  in  a  new  shape,  and  you  will 
swaller  it  without  knowin'  it,  or  else  I  am  mistakend,  that's 
all.  So  now,  when  I  enter  a  location,  arter  a  little  talk 
about  this,  that,  or  the  other,  I  looks  at  one  of  the  young 
grow'd  up  galls  aimest  like,  till  she  says,  Mr.  Slick,  what 
on  airth  are  you  a-lookin'  at?— Nothin',  says  I,  my  dear,  but 
a  most  remarkable  developement. — A  what?  says  she. — 
A  remarkable  developement,  says  I,  the  most  remarkable^ 
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too,  I  eyer  seed  since  I  was  raised.— Why,  what  in  nalor*  is 
that  ?  says  she. — ^Excuse  me,  Mtss«  says  I,  and  I  gets  up,  and 
pats  my  jBnger  on  her  crown.  What  benevolence  I  says  I, 
and  firmness  of  character!  did  you  eyer! — and  then,  says  I, 
a-passin*  my  finger  over  the  eye  brow,  you  ought  to  sing 
well,  posittDely-,  it's  your  ovm  fault  if  you  don't,  for  yoa 
have  uncommon  pitikilar  powers  that  way.  Your  time  is 
large,  and  tune  great  ^  yes,  and  composition  is  strong. — Well, 
how  strange  I  says  she  *,  you  have  guessed  right,  I  swear,  for 
I  do  sing,  and  am  allowed  to  have  the  best  ear  for  musick  in 
all  these  clearin's.  How  on  airth  can  you  tell?  If  that  don't 
pass!— Tell!  says  I;  why  it's  what  they  call  phrenology^ 
and  a  most  beautiful  study  it  is.  I  can  read  a  head  as  plain 
as  a  book,  and  this  I  will  say,  a  finer  head  than  youm  I 
never  did  see,  positively.  What  a  splendid  forehead  yoa 
have !  it 's  a  sight  to  behold.  If  you  was  to  take  pains  yoa 
could  do  anything  a'most.  Would  yoa  like  to  have  it  read, 
Miss?  Well,  arter  hearin'  me  pronounce  aforehand  at  that 
rate,  she  is  sure  to  want  it  read,  and  then  I  say  I  won't  read 
it  aloud,  Hiss ;  I'll  whisper  it  in  your  ear,  and  you  shall  say 
if  I  am  right.— Do,  says  she ;  I  should  like  to  see  what 
mistakes  you  '11  make,  for  I  can't  believe  it  possible  you  can 
tell ;  it  don't  convene  to  reason,  does  it? 

Nothin'^  squire,  never  stops  a  woman  when  her  curosity 
is  once  up,  especially  if  she  be  curons  to  know  somethin' 
about  herself.  Only  hold  a  secret  out  in  your  hand  to  her, 
audit's  like  a  bunch  of  catnip  to  a  cat^  she'll  jump,  and 
frisk,  and  frolic  round  yon  like  anything,  and  never  give 
over  purrin'  and  coaxin'  of  you  till  she  gets  it.  They'll  do 
anything  for  you  a'most  for  it.  So  I  slides  out  my  knee  for 
a  seat,  and  says,  it's  no  harm.  Miss,  you  know,  for  Ma  is 
here,  and  I  must  look  near  to  tell  you  *,  so  I  draws  her  on  my 
knee, without  waiting  for  an  answer.  Then  gradually  one 
arm  goes  round  the  waist,  and  t'other  hand  goes  to  the  head, 
bumpologizin',  and  I  whispers— wit,  paintin'^  judgment, 
fancy,  order,  musick,  and  every  good  thing  a'most.  And 
she  keeps  a-sayin'— Well,  he's  a  witch!  well,  how  strange! 
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lawfiil  heart !  Well,  I  want  to  know! — ^now  I  never!  do  tell ! 
— as  pleased  all  the  time  as  anything.  Lord !  squire,  you 
never  see  anything  like  it ;  it 's  Jerusalem  6ne  fun.  Well,  then 
I  wind  up  by  touchin'  the  back  of  her  head  hard  (you  know, 
squire,  what  they  call  the  amaiive  bumps  are  located  there,) 
and  then  whisper  a  bit  of  a  joke  to  her  about  her  makin'  a 
very  very  lovin'  wife,  and  so  on,  and  she  jumps  up  a-colour- 
in'  and  a-sayin' — It  's  no  such  a  thing.  You  missed  that 
guess,  anyhow.  Take  that  for  not  guessin'  better! — and 
pretendin'  to  slap  me,  and  all  that ;  but  actilly  ready  to  jump 
over  the  moon  for  delight.  Don't  my  clocks  get  fust  admir* 
ed  and  then  boughten  arter  this  readin'  of  heads,  that's  all  ? 
Yes  -,  that 's  the  beauty  of  phrenology  •  You  can  put  a  clock 
into  their  heads  when  you  are  a-puttin'  other  fine  things  in, 
too,  as  easy  as  kiss  my  hand.  I  have  sold  a  nation  lot  of . 
them  by  it. 

The  only  thing  ag'in  phrenology  is,  it's  a  little  bit  danger- 
ous. It's  only  fit  for  an  old  hand  like  me,  that's  up  to  trap^ 
for  a  raw  one  is  amazin'  apt  to  get  spooney.  Taking  a  gall 
on  your  knee  that  way,  with  one  hand  on  her  hearty  that 
goes  pitty-pat,  like  a  watch  tickin'^  and  the  other  a-rovin' 
about  her  head  a-discoverin'  of  bumps,  is  plaguy  apt  to  make 
a  fool  of  you  without  your  knowing  of  it.  Many  a  bird  has 
got  fascinated  so  afore  now,  that,  do  what  it  would,  it  couldn't 
get  away.  It  might  flutter  and  struggle  a  little  \  but  at  last 
it  would  fall  as  helpless  as  anything,  right  down.  But  then 
a  fool  is  a  fool  all  the  world  over.  For  my  part  I  am  not 
afeerd  of  none  of  them.  This,  squire,  is  what  I  call  reason, 
and  knowin'  the  world.  A  wise  man  is  never  taken  at  a 
nooplush.  But  Bill  Dill  Mill  is  a  noodle,  and  such  a  one, 
too,  as  it  would  take  seven  fools  and  a  philosopher  to  make, 
and  even  then  they  wouldn't  make  no  part  of  a  primin'  to 
him.  He  has  got  everything  to  lam  yet,  that  feller,  for  a 
crittur  that  is  '^  too  knotoin'  by  hcdf  may  knoto  too  much  for 
other  folks'  good,  hut  he  don't  know  ^^  half  enough"  for  kisown, 
that 's  a  fact. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

MATRIMONY. 

Talkin'  of  that  young  bride  of  Bill  Dill  Mill^  and  phreno- 
logy, continued  the  Glockmaker,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  minister  about  women,  jist  afore  I, came 
down  here  the  last  time.  The  old  man  was  advisin'  of  me 
to  marry,  and  settle  down  to  Slickville,  into  what  he  called 
'^a  useful  member  of  society."  Poor  old  crittur!  he  is  so 
good  himself^  he  thinks  no  harm  of  no  one,  and  looks  on  a 
gall  as  a  rose  without  a  thorn,  or  an  angel  in  petticoats,  or 
somethin'  of  that  kind  ^  but  book-larned  men  seldom  know 
nothin'  but  books,  and  there  is  one  never  was  printed,  yet 
worth  all  they  got  on  their  shelyes,  which  they  never  read, 
nor  even  so  much  as  cut  the  leaves  of,  for  they  don't  onder- 
stand  the  handwritin',  and  that  is — human  natur'.  On  most 
subjects  no  man  could  advise  better  npr  minister ;  but  on  the 
question  of  woman  he  is  as  dreamy  as  a  poet,  chock  full  of 
romance  and  nonsense,  and  actilly  talks  blank  varse,  where 
the  rhyme  is  left  out.  It 's  considerable  of  a  long  yarn,  but 
it  will  give  you  some  idea  what  an  innocent,  pure-hearted, 
dear  old  crittur  he  is  ^  indeed,  among  our  ministers  he  is 
actilly  at  the  top  of  the  pot.  He  is  quite  '^  a  case,"  I  do 
assure  you. 

One  artemoon,  as  we  was  a-sittin'  together  smokin',  says 
he,  awakin*  up  out  of  one  of  his  bouts  of  cypherin'  in  his 
head,  Sam,  says  he,  it 's  most  time  you  was  thinkin'  of  settlin* 
yourself  in  the  world.  By  all  accounts  you  are  considerable 
well  to  do  now,  and  have  made  an  everlastin'  sight  of  money 
among  the  Blue-noses  to  Nova  Scotia :  you  should  look  round 
for  a  help-mate,  and  pick  yourself  out  a  rael,  complete,  right* 
down  good  wife.  There  is  nothin'  like  matrimony,  nothin* 
like  home,  nothin'  on  airth  to  be  compared  to  a  vartuous 
woman.  They  are  somethin'  better  than  men,  and  some- 
thin'  jist  a  little  less  than  angels,  when  you  can  fall  in  with 
one  of  the  right  kind.  Oh,  a  right-minded,  sound-minded, 
and  pure-minded  woman,  is  the  greatest  and  best  work  of 
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Gpd.    Man  was  made  out  of  gross  materials,  of  nothin'  but 
clay  and  spittle-,  but  woman,  she  was  made  out  of  the  rib  of 
man,  twice  refined  and  remoulded^  as  it  were,  from  a  sub- 
stance that  had  been  cleared  of  its  dross  by  a  process  of  pre- 
vious formation.    She  was  the  last  work  of  creation-,  the 
best,  the  most  finished^  the  most  beautiful.    Man  is  airthen- 
ware,  coarse,  rude,  rough,  and  onseemly.     Woman  is  por- 
celain, a  crittur  highly  finished  and  delicate.  Man  was  made 
for  knockin*  about,  he  is  tough  and  strong  \  but  woman,  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  handled  gently.  What  a  sweet  thing  is  inno- 
cence, Sam*,  how  beautiful  to  contemplate,  how  lovely  to 
associate  with !     As  a  philosopher,  I  admire  purity  in  the 
abstract-,  but,  as  man  and  a  Christian,  I  love  it  when  par- 
sonified.     Purity  in  a  child,  of  such  is  heaven-,  purity  in 
woman,  of  such  also  is  the  realms  of  bliss  \  but  purity  in 
man — oh,  Sam,  I  am  most  afeerd,  sometimes^  there  ain't 
much  of  it  any  where  now  a  days,  I  snore :  but  matrimony, 
Sam^  is  a  state  ordained  by  God,  not  only  to  carry  out  his 
great. purposes  that  is  above  our  comprehension,  but  also 
for  our  happiness  ^  yes,  it  is  a  nateral  state,  and  a  considerable 
of  a  pleasant  one  too,  when  well  considered  and  rightly 
entered  upon.     Don't  put  it  off  too  long,  Sam-,  don't  wait 
till  the  heart  ossifies. — Ossifies!  says  I-,  why  what  the  plague 
is  that,  minister? — ^Why,  Sam,  says  he,  you  ought  to  be 
shamed  to  axe  that  are  question.     I  do  believe,  in  my  soul, 
y  u  have  forgot  all  you  ever  learned  while  tradin'  among 
tb^m  benighted  critturs  in  the  British  Provinces.    Ossifies, 
meins  growin'  into  a  hard  substance  like  a  bone. — Oh,  says 
I,  low  I  see,  and  that 's  the  reason  of  the  old  sayin'  when 
a  ft  an  licks  his  wife  like  a  sack,  '^  I  've  got  a  bone  to  pick 
Witi  you,  my   dear,"  says  he,   and  shows  the  crittur's 
heart  is   ossified.     There   are   some  men,  I  know,  that 
would  find  it  the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened  them 
to  have  their  hearts  ossified,  if  it  took  that  turn  some- 
time^.   You  may  rave  as  much  as  you  please,  minister, 
abomt  purity,  and  porcelain  ware,  and  vartue,  and  all  that 
ane  sort  of  thing,  till  you  are  tired,  but  th^re  are  some 
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women  I  'ye  seed  that  have  more  of  the  devil  and  less  of 
the  angel  in  'em  than  you  are  a-thinkin*  on,  /  can  tell  yon. 
Regular  built  bruisers  too ;  claw  your  eyes  right  out,  like  a 
Carolina  gouger,  and  walk  right  into  yon  afore  yon  know 
where  you  be. — ^Well,  said  he,  p'raps  so*,  it  mought  be  the 
case  since  the  fall,  but  that 's  mostly  our  own  faults,  our  own 
bringin'  of  them  up :  but  I  was  a  goin'  to  explain  to  you 
about  the  heart.  As  we  grow  old,  it  hardens,  and  loses  its 
feelin'.  When  we  are  young  it  is  as  sensitive  as  anything ; 
you  can't  hardly  touch  it  without  givin'  it  pain  or  pleaaare. 
It  is  so  cute,  and  beats  so  strong  and  quick  that  its  sensa** 
tions  are  plaguy  powerful.  Well,  as  we  advance  in  years, 
the  outer  coverin'  of  its  hardens;  and  gets  as  rough  as  the 
bark  of  a  hemlock  tree,  and  when  you  peel  that  off,  then 
there  is  a  hard,  close,  tough  rind  all  round  it,  and  inside 
that  another,  they  call  the  inner  cu — tickle.  Ingratitude^ 
and  disappointment,  and  onkindness,  and  the  weai^and-tear 
of  the  world,  does  this,  so  as  to  defend  the  heart  fkt>m  sonerin* 
pain  all  the  time.  I  guess  it 's  a  wise  provision  of  natur',  a 
marciful  dispensation  that  If  we  don't  feel  so  much  plea- 
sure, we  feel  less  pain;  we  have  less  and  less  hearty  intil  we 
get  gradually  weaned  from  airthly  things,  and  put  our  afiec- 
tions  on  things  above.  The  passions  cease  to  play,  and 
reason  begins  to  dominate  in  ttieir  place.  We  are  less  th 
critturs  of  feelin',  and  more  the  Mibjects  of  wisdom.  Yoo  a- 
prebend  me,  Sam^  don't  you? — It*s  as  plain  as  apike-staff,  sys 
1,  and  as  clear  as  mud.  That  ossified  skin  you  talk  of  rats 
me  in  mind  of  them  nasty,  dirty,  horrid  critturs,  the  Scitch 
and  Irish  peasants.  They  don't  wear  no  shoes  and  stoekiigs, 
but  go  barefooted,  and  their  soles  become  as  hard  ae  the 
hoots  of  jackasses ;  and  them  little,  short-legged,  hairy  Ivighr 
landers  kick  every  bit  as  hard,  and  twice  as  wicked,  as  don* 
keys  too.  They  are  shockin'  critturs  them,  for  if  there 's  a 
part  about  a  man  or  woman  that's  not  fit  to  be  seen  at  no  time, 
it 's  the  foot.  Women  that  go  that  way  put  me  in  mind  of 
a  divin'  duck  there  is  to  Labrador,  that  has  a  red  shank  and 
a  black-webbed  foot ,  our  sailors  call  'em  the  jamigiaint 
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ladies;  and  them  ducks  act  exactly  like  the  galls,  too,  a- 
flirtin'  and  a-frolickin'  about  like  ftm.  You  '11  see  a  duck 
now,  minister,  saiiin'  round  and  round  about  her  mate,  ever 
so  slow,  to  attract  his  attention,  like  \  and  when  he  sees  her 
and  makes  up  to  her,  smirkin'  and  courtin,'  she  jist  downs 
with  her  head  and  ups  with  her  legs,  and  away  she  dives 
right  out  of  sight  in  no  time,  leavin'  him  alone,  starein'  and 
wonderin'  like  a  fool.  That  gets  his  dander  up  immedi- 
ately,  and  when  he  sees  her  come  up  agin,  off  he  sets  arter 
her  hot  foot,  and  she  gives  him  the  dodge  agin ;  and  when 
they  get  tired  of  that  fun,  they  sail  off  together  a-liftin'  up 
their  heads  and  a-gabblin'  away  like  anything,  so  pleased. 
Bompin'  seems  kinder  nateral  to  all  created  critturs,  and 
the  female  is  every  where  artormentin,'  wicked,  teasin',  little 
toad«  Natur'  is  natur',  that 's  a  fact.— Weil,  Sam,  said  he, 
larfin',  for  a  man  that  minds  the  main  chance  tolerable  well 
as  yon  do,  I  never  seed  one  yet  so  amazin'  full  of  nonsense 
^  you  be  ^  you  have  such  strange  ideas  as  never  entered  into 
no  soul's  head  but  your  own,  I  do  believe :  and  yet,  as  you 
say,  mirth  and  playfulness  does  seem  kinder  nateral :  the 
Latin  poet,  Virgil,  if  you  hante  forgot  all  you  ever  lamed  to 
night-school  with  me,  has  beautifully  illustrated  that.  He 
then  said  some  Latin  about  a  gall  peltin'  her  spark  with 
apples,  but  I  misremember  the  words. — Perhaps  he  quoted 
the  lines,  said  I, 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  laaci?a  puella 

Et  fugit  ad  lalices,  sed  se  cupit  ante  videri. 

Ay,  said  Mr.  Slick,  them 's  the  very  identical  ones.— Now, 
says  minister,  that  is  natur',  for  he  was  nalnr's  poet,  was 
Virgil.— Natur',  says  I ;  I  guess  it  is  na^ur'.  A  little  innicent 
rompin',  (it  must  be  innicent  tho',  minister,  said  I,  and  I 
looked  up  to  him  as  demure  as  you  please,)  is  what  I  call 
Vrimiiive  and  nateral,  and  I  must  say,  I  am  shocking  fond  of 
a  little  of  it  myself.— You  are  right,  said  he,  to  say  innocent, 
Sam,  for  nothin'  that 's  not  innocent  ever  gives  real  pleasure } 
not  hin*  that 's  impure  can  be  happy.    The  fact  is,  I  don't  Jist 
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altogether  like  tbat  word  rompin' ;  it  *s  a  coanie  Ihiag,  and 
a  vulgar  thing,  and  only  jBt  for  such  benighted  critturs  as 
them  in  the  British  Provinces;  say  mirth,  innocent  mirth, 
and  then  I  agree  vrith  you  :  that  I  do  approbate.    I  delight 
in  that;  it 's  a  sign  of  a  sweet  disposition,  a  pure  mind,  and  a 
light  heart.    But  mirth  is  different  from  rompin'.    It  don't 
admit,  as  rompin'  does,  of  obstropolus  noise,  nor  ticklin',  nor 
screamin',  and  things  that  don't  seem  quite  decent ;  call  it 
mirth,  and  1  won't  non-concur  you.— You  may  call  it  what 
convenes  you,  minister,  says  I,  but  still  it 's  the  identical 
same  thing,  that's  a  fact.    It  puts  life  into  a  body.     It 
piques  you,  and  raises  your  dander  like :  I  must  say,  I  like  a 
romp  dearly.    Now,  that 's  the  reason  married  folks  are  so 
everlastin'  striped;   they  never  romp.    It  makes  me  feel 
skery  of  matrimony,  to  see  it  so  heavy  and  sour :  I  don't 
wonder  so  many  folks  to  Slickville  have  got  the  dyspepsy; 
the  only  thing  I  wonder  at  is,  how  they  can  digest  it 'at  all. 
I  guess,  now,  if  a  married  woman  was  to  imitate  that  are 
divin'  duck,  give  her  husband  the  dodge  now  and  th^n,  and, 
whenever  he  came  near  hand  to  her,  jist  race  off  and  let  him 
chase  her,  she'd— Ahem!  says  minister,  ahem!  Sam,  we 
won't  illustrate,  we  won't  enter  into  details,  if  you  please;     / 
where  was  we  when  we  got  off  into  this  rompin'  digression,   f 
— Why,  says  I,  you  was  advisin'  of  me  to  get  married  afore  ., 
my  heart  got  bonafied. — OssaQed,  said  he,  I  didn't  say  bona* 
fled.    I  wish  it  was  a  bona  Gde  one,  that's  a  fact.    True, 
Sam,  marry  airly,  marry  before  the  feelin's  become  blunted, 
and  before  you  grow  suspicious  and  cold.    All  our  young 
emotions  are  good  and  generous ;  but  we  become  jealous, 
selfish,  and  mean,  as  we  advance  in  years.    At  first  we  see 
nothin'  but  the  roses  and  flowers  of  life  afore  us,  and  our 
young  eyes  are  so  good,  and  our  vision  so  cute,  the  colours 
all  look  bright  and  beautiful,  and  we  can  distinguish  all  the 
tints  and  shades  ever  so  far  off,  as  plain  as  can  be.    Well, 
away  we  go  to  gather  them,  to  make  'em  into  garlands  and 
weave  'em  into  wreaths,  and  never  think  of  the  ten  thousand 
million  of  thorns  that  are  onder  the  leaves,  and  are  all  over 
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the  bashes.  Well,  first  we  tear  all  our  clothes  to  tatters, 
and  then  we  prick  oar.  fingers,  and  inflammation  and  fester 
comes ;  and  run  'em  into  our  feet,  and  contraction  and  lame- 
ness comes;  and  scratch  our  little  faces  till  the  tears  run 
down  our  cheeks  and  mingle  with  it.  But  that  ain't  the 
worst  of  it  by  a  long  chalk,  neither;  for  many  a  time,  jist  as 
we  pull  the  rose,  and  go  to  pot  it  to  our  bosoms,  away  goes 
all  the  leaves,  a-flutterin'  off  to  the  ground;  it  was  too  full- 
blown to  bear  rough  handlin',  and  we  get  nothin'  but  the 
stem  in  our  hand,  and  ever  so  many  prickles  a-stickin'  mto 
the  skin.  And  if  we  do  succeed  in  gettin'  the  rose  arter  all, 
and  take  it  to  home,  why,  next  mornin',  when  we  wake  up 
and  look  at  it,  oh,  the  leaves  are  all  edged  with  brown  and 
dirty  yaller,  and  the  sprig  is  all  wilted,  and  it  looks  flabber- 
gasted like,  and  laded,  and  it 's  only  fit  to  be  throwd  out  of 
the  windur ;  for  nothin'  looks  so  bad  almost,  as  a  wilted 
flower.  Jist  so  is  the  world,  Sam ;  only  the  world  has  its 
thorns  for  the  heart,  and  that's  more  than  the  rose  has; 
and  who  shall  heal  them?  Philosophy  may  give  its  styptics, 
and  religion  its  balm,  but  there  are  some  wounds  in  that 
place,  Sam — and  he  clapt  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  did 
look  dreadful  bad,  poor  old  crittor,  and  I  pitied  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  for  I  knowd  what  he  was  leadin'  to 
— there  are  some  wounds  here,  Sam,  said  he,  that  the  eye 
cannot  see,  nor  the  hand  reach;  which  nothin'  a'most  can 
cure.  They  may  heal  over  and  get  cicatrised,  and  seem  all 
right  agin,  but  still  they  are  so  tender,  you  can't  bear  to 
touch  them  without  wincin',  and  every  now  and  then  they 
open  of  themselves,  like  old  scars  do  in  the  scurvy,  and  bleed, 
and  throb,  and  ache,  oh !  how  they  ache ! 

When  my  elders  discharged  me,  Sam,  and  reformed^e 
out,  and  took  a  Unitarian  in  my  place,  I  actilly  thought  my 
heart  would  a-burst  with  grief; — and  his  voice  quivered 
and  trembled  like  anything,  and  a  great  big  tear-drop  rose 
up  in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  and  swelled,  and  swelled,  till  it 
bust,  and  run  over,  and  trickled  down  one  of  the  furrows  of 
his  cheek,  but  he  wouldn't  let  on  he  know'd  it,  and  wouldn't 
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wipe  it  off,  hopin*  I  wouldn't  see  it,  I  suppose.    It  actiUy 
a'most  made  me  pipe  my  eye  to  see  him,  it  was  so  affectin'. 
—So,  says  I,  I  Ildow  it  all,  minister,  says  I ;  we  won't  talk 
of  tiiat-,  what 's  done  is  done,  bat  the  loss  is  theirs,  and  it 
sarves  them  right.    But  it  didn't  stop  him,  he  went  right  on. 
— For,  oh!  Sam,  said  he,  the  fountain  of  love  lies  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart.    It  may  cease  to  gosh 
over,  as  it  does  in  youth,  when  it  is  fed  by  a  thousand  rills 
of  emotion.    The  wintry  frosts  of  old  age  may  dry  up  some 
of  its  springs,  and  the  lacerations  of  ingratitude  may  drain 
off  and  limit  its  supply^  but  deep  and  far  down  is  the  well, 
Sam,  where  summer-heats  and  wintry  frost  cannot  penetrate, 
and  its  water,  what  little  is  left  of  it  in  old  age,  is  as  pure, 
and  sweet,  and  pellucid  as  ever,  and  there  it  remains  till  the 
temple  that  covers  it,  (that 's  the  body,  you  see,  Sam,)  crum- 
bled and  mouldered  by  time,  totters  to  its  fall,  and  ch<dces 
it  in  its  ruins.    But,  oh !  Sam,  if  our  friends,  them  that  we 
dearly  loved,  basely  desert  us  at  last,  and  meanly  betray  us; 
if  them  we  admitted  to  our  confidence,  and  folded  with  affec- 
tion to  our  bosoms,  pour  into  that  fountain  the  waters  of  bit- 
terness, and  pollute  it  at  its  source,  better,  far  better  that  we 
had  died  first.    I  could  have  met  my  eend  as  became  my 
vocation  and  my  principles,  had  the  blow  been  dealt  out  by 
enemies,  Sam ;  but,  oh !  it  came  from  my  friends,  from  them 
that  I  loved  as  brothers,  nay^  more  than  as  brothers^  as 
children.    It  was  too  much  for  my  narves.    It  overpowered 
my  strength,  and  I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands  as  Caesar  did  in 
his  mantle,  and  wept  like  a  child.     Et  iu,  said  I, — for  I 
couldn't  help  a  thinkin*  of  that  are  old  republican  hero,  for 
it  was  jist  the  way  them  are  pretended  reformers  sarved  him 
ovf—Et  tu,  says  I,  et  Iu,  Brute  I — You  might  well  say  a  brute^ 
says  I,  and  if  I  had  a-been  near  hand  to  {hem,  I  'd  a  sarved 
them  like  a  brute,  too,  I  know.    I  'd  a  crept  their  ears,  and 
branded  them  on  the  rump,  as  they  do  a  horse  that 's  turned 
out  on  the  common  in  the  fall.    I'd  a  marked  them  Y.  B., 
(the  voluntary  brutes !)  hang  me  if  I  wouldn't.     I  'd  a-kicked 
them  till  I  kicked  their  western  eends  up  to  their  shoulders. 
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and  made  'em  carry  'em  there  like  a  mason^s  hod.  ^^  Sich  a 
gittia'ap  stairs  you  never  did  see."— Sam,  said  he,  youactilly 
frighten  me^  yon  talk  so  savage  *,  it  makes  my  blood  run  cold. 
Let  us  leave  the  subject,  and  go  right  back  to  what  we  was 
a-talkin'  of  ^  and  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  face  hard,  as  if 
to  shove  back  the  expression  o'  pain  and  sorrow  that  was 
there,  and  keep  it  out  of  view  \  and  then,  said  he,  a-lookin'  up 
all  bright  agin.  Where  was  we,  Sam?  for  my  mind  goes  a 
wool-gatherin'  sometimes,  and  gets  confused.  Where  was 
we? — A*talkin'  of  the  galls,  says  I.— Exactly,  says  he;  it 's  a 
pleasanter  topic  that,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  dear  crit* 
turs  softens  our  naturs,  ^^nee  sinit  eae  feros/'  nor  suffers  us 
to  be  ferocious.  Nothin'  tames  a  man  like  a  woman. — I 
guess  so,  says  I. — ^Yes,  my  son,  said  he,  get  married,  and 
marry  soon  \  it^s  time  you  were  a-thinkin'  on  it  now  in  air* 
nest. — ^Well,  I  feel  most  plaguily  skeered,  minister,  says  I, 
to  try,  for  if  once  you  get  into  the  wrong  box,  and  the  door  is 
locked  on  you,  there  is  no  escape  as  I  see  *,  and  besides, 
women  are  so  everlastin'  full  of  tricks,  and  so  cunnm'  in 
hiden  'em  aforehand,  that  it 's  no  easy  matter  to  tell  whether 
the  bait  has  a  hook  in  it  or  not  ^  and  if  you  go  a-playin'  round 
it  and  a-nibblin'  at^  it,  why  a  sudden  jerk  given  by  a  skil- 
fill  hand  may  whip  it  into  your  gills  afore  you  know  where 
you  be,  and  your  flint  is  fixed  as  shure  as  there  are  snakes  in 
Yarginy.  You  may  tug,  and  pull,  and  haul  back  till  you  are 
tired  ^  but  the  more  obstropolous  you  become,  the  faster  the 
hook  is  fixed  in,  and  the  sorer  the  place  is.  Nothin'  a'most  is 
left  for  you  but  to  come  up  to  the  line,  and  submit  to  your 
fate*  Now  if  yon  go  for  to  take  a  widder,  they  are  shocking 
apt  to  know  too  much,  and  are  infarnal  sly-,  and  if  you  take 
a  maid,  it 's  an  even  chance  if  you  don't  spile  her  in  breakin' 
her  in,  and  she  don't  bolt  and  refuse  a  heavy  pull.  If  they 
are  too  old  they  are  apt  to  be  headstrong  from  bavin'  had 
their  head  so  long  ;  and,  if  they  are  too  young,  they 
are  hardly  way-wise  enough  to  be  pleasant.  Which, 
now,  do  you  recommend,  minister,  widdur  or  maid?  Poor 
old  crittur !  I  know'd  well  enough  he  didn't  know  no- 
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thin'  about  it,  havin*  had  no  experience  among  women 
any  more  nor  a  child  -,  but  I  axed  him  to  humour  him^ 
for  most  men  lilie  to  be  thought  knowin'  on  that  subject. 
— Why,  says  he,  a-lookin'  up  wise-like,  that's  a  matter 
of  taste,  Sam  ^  some  perfers  one,  and  some  perfers  the 
other.  —  (So  like  human  natur'  that,  wamH  it,   squire? 
You  neyer  heerd  a  man  in  your  life,  when  axed  about 
woman,  say,  that 's  a  subject  I  ain't  jist  altogether  able  to 
speak  on,  and  yet  plaguy  few  know  much  more  about  'em 
than  that  women  wear  petticoats,  and  men  don't.)— It 's  quite 
a  matter  of  taste,  said  he ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
says  the  old  man,  I  am  half  inclined  to  opinionate  that 
widders  make  the  best  wives.    Havin'  lost  a  husband,  they 
know  the  slender  tenure  we  have  of  life,  and  are  apt  to  be 
more  considerate,  more«kind,  and  more  tender  than  maids. 
At  all  eyents,  there  is  enough  in  the  idea  to  put  them  on  equal 
tarms.    I  guess  it's  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  t'other, 
not  much  to  choose  any  way.    But,  whichever  it  be,  you 
must  prove  their  temper  first,  and  theu:  notions  -,  see  what 
sort  o'  sisters  and  darters  they  make;  try — but,  dear  me! 
how  late  it  is,  said  he,  a-looking  at  his  watch,  how  late 
it  is!    I   must  go,  for  I  have  a  sick  visit.    I  still  visit 
my  dear  lost  flock,   as  if  they  hadn't  a-used  me  so  ill, 
Sam.    I  forgive  them,  all  of  'em.    I  don't  harbor  any  hard 
thoughts  agid'  any  of  them.    I  pity  'em,  and  always  remem- 
ber *em  in  my  prayers,  for  our  religion  is  a  religion  of  the 
heart,  and  not  of  the  head,  as  political  dissent  is.    Yes,  I  must 
go  now;  but  I'll  give  you  a  word  of  advice  at  partin',  my 
dear  boy.  Don't  marry  too  poor  a  gaily  for  they  are  apt  to  think 
there  is  no  eend  to  their  husband's  puss;  nor  too  rich  a  gall,  for 
they  are  apt  to  remind  you  of  it  onpleasant  sometimes;  nor  too 
giddy  a  gall,  for  they  neglect  their  families ;  nor  too  demure  a 
one,  for  they  are  most  apt  to  give  you  the  dodge,  race  off,  and 
leave  you ;  nor  one  of  a  different  sect,  for  it  breeds  discord;  nor 
a  weak-minded  one,  for  children  take  all  their  talents  from  their 

mothers;  ncr  a O  lord!  says  I,  minister,  how  you  skeer 

a  body  1    Where  onder  the  sun  will  you  find  a  nonsuch  like 
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what  you  describe?  There  ain't  actilly  no  snch  critturs 
among  women. — FU  tell  yon,  my  son,  said  he,  for  I'd  like 
afore  1  die  to  see  you  well  mated  *,  I  would^  indeed !  I  'II  tell 
yon,  tbo'  you  talk  to  me  sometimes  as  if  I  didn't  know  nothin' 
of  women.  You  think  nobody  can't  know  'em  but  them  as 
romp  all  their  days  with  them  as  you  do ;  but  them,  let  me 
tell  you,  know  the  leasts  for  they  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  least  deserving.  I  '11  gin  you  a  gage  to  know  'em  by 
that  is  almost  invariable^  universal,  infallible  :  The  character 
and  condtict  of  the  mother  is  a  sure  and  certain  guarantee  for 
that  of  the  darter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  WOODEN  HORSE. 

No  person  on  entering  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  for  the 
first  time,  could  suppose  that  it  was  the  outlet  of  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  on  the  American  continent,  as  it  is  in  no  way 
to  be  distinguished  in  appearance  from  any  of  those  nume- 
rous inlets  of  the  sea  that  render  the  coast  of  the  British 
provinces  everywhere  accessible  to  ships  of  the  largest  class. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  gets  a  view  of  this  noble  stream, 
and  becomes  acquainted  with  its  magnitude,  he  feels  that 
Saint  John  is  destined  by  nature,  as  well  as  the  activity  and 
intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  to  become  the  next  largest 
city  to  New  York  on  this  continent. 

Sensible  folks  these  Bmnswickers,  said  Mr.  Slick:  rael 
right  down  men  of  bisness,  and  no  mistake.  They  don't 
take  it  all  out  in  talkin'  as  some  people  do.  If  they  have 
any  politicks  to  do,  they  do  it,  as  they  load  a  vessel,  as  fast 
as  they  can  to  do  it  well,  and  a- done  with  it.  They  are  jist 
a  pattern  to  them  Canada  goneys  to  cut  their  garment  by,  if 
they  had  the  sense  to  follow  it.  I  met  old  Jeremiah  Sterling 
this  momin' ;  you  have  heerd  tell  of  him,  squire?  he  is  the 
richest  man  in  the  city.    He  is  an  O.F.M.,  as  we  call  Our 
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First  Men  among  ns.—- Well,  says  I,  friend  Jeremiab,  how 
do  you  kinder  sorter  find  yourself  to-day?*- Why,  Itinder 
sorter,  midlin',  says  he,  Mr.  Siiclt ;  what  you  call  consider- 
able nimble  and  spry.  We  are  gitten  on  well  here,  very 
well  indeed.  We  have  a  good  many  'sponsible  men  grow'd 
up  here  since  you  was  this  way,  and  our  credit  is  good.  We 
stand  No.  1,  letter  A.— Well,  says  I,  if  it  is,  it  won't  be 
that  way  long,  I  can  tell  you  •,  the  less  you  talk  about  'spon- 
sibiiity  the  belter  the  English  marchants  and  Wall-street 
brokers  will  trust  you,  I  know.— Why,  says  he,  what  on 
airth  are  you  a-talkin'  about?  I  don't  onderstand  you ;  you 
are  at  your  old  trick  of  ridlin' ?— Why,  says  I,  responsible 
government,  to  be  sure.  Didn't  you  say  you  had  a  good 
many  'sponsible men  grow'd  up  here,  lately ?— Well,  that's 
notable,  said  he.  Lawful  heart!  if  that  don't  beat  gineral 
trainin' !  How  could  you  suppose  I  meant  such  cattle  as 
them?  No,  says  he;  come  with  me,  and  I'll  indicate  what 
'spoasibility  is,  for  the  street  is  no  place  to  talk  over  such 
matters  in,  and  he  took  me  into  his  countin'  room,  and 
touchin'  a  spring,  opened  a  great  iron  door,  and  then  on- 
locked  another  of  the  same  kind,  and  showed  me  a  great 
iron  safe,  on  wheels  like  a  gun-carriage.  Well,  it  was 
chock  foil  of  doubloons  and  sovereigns,  and  splendid  Ame- 
rican eagles ;  it  was  aclilly  good  for  sore  eyes  to  look  at 
'em !  and  then  he  opened  another,  filled  halfway  up  to  the 
top  with  bank  paper,  notes  of  hand,  bonds,  and  mortgages 
and  stuff  of  that  kind.  He  stood  for  the  whole  endurin* 
space  of  five  minutes  a-contemplatin'  of  it,  without  sayin'  of  a 
wordi  only  smilin'.  At  last,  says  he.  Slick,  (and  he  let 
down  the  lid  with  a  slam  that  smelt  of  thunder,)  that 's 
what  /  call  'sponsiUlity.  I  didn't  aim  that  little  lop  of  specie 
a-talkin'  over  politicks,  you  may  depend,  but  talkin'  over 
customers.  Your  'sponsible  men  want  no  indorsers,  do  yon 
twig?  Now,  who  has  most  interest  in  takin'  care  of  that 
^'  stake,"  that  it  don't  go  for  it  by  fire,  or  sympathisers,  or 
what  not,— me,  or  that  are  chatterin'  jawin'  watchman  of 
iiuiie?_Why  you,  says  I,  you,  of  course.— Exactly,  says 
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he;  and  so  it  is  in  politicks.  Them  eriiturs  that  race  about 
like  a  runaway  steam-hoat^  callin*  fire!  fire!  and  dieturhM  all 
honeel  folks  in  their  beds,  cuss  'em!  they  have  nothin'  to  lose  by 
a  fire  if  it  does  come :  but  in  the  scramble  they  generally  find 
somethin*  or  another  to  pick  up  that  they  didn't  work  for.  Now 
them  chapS)  patriots,  Durhamhites,  arsondaries,  and  what 
not,  to  Ganady,  remind  me  of  oar  engine-men.  Any  engine 
that  gets  to  a  fire  first,  if  it's  only  a  chimbley  a-blazin',  gets 
fiye  pounds  ont  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Cry  tV  fire  is  a 
profitable  trade  in  more  things  than  one. 

Jeremiah  was  right,  squire.  It 's  a  pity  Government 
ever  listened  to  colonial  agitators.  It  was  erroneous  consi- 
derable. It  would  have  been  better  for  England,  and  better 
for  the  colonies  too,  if  they  hadn't,  and  that  they  11  find  some 
o'  these  days,  or  my  name  is  not  Sam  Slick.  But  John  wants 
a  commission  o'  lunacy  taken  out;  the  foolish  old  crittur 
actilly  seems  possest. '  Concession  never  stopt  agitation  since 
the  world  was  first  squeezed  out  of  a  curd ;  it  only  feeds  it. 
Throwin'  sops  to  vannint  only  brings  'em  back  agin ;  and 
when  you  have  nothin'  more  to  throw  to  'em,  they  are  plaguy 
apt  to  turn  to  and  tear  you  to  pieces.  It  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  wooden  horse  to  Java. 

That  time  I  took  the  whalin'  trip,  we  stopt  to  Java :  well 
jist  then  there  was  a  native  chief  there,  that  almost  drove  the 
Dutch  off  the  island.  He  cut  off  their  outposts,  broke  up 
their  settlements,  druv  away  their  cattle,  seesed  their  galls, 
and  kicked  up  a  regulak-  built  tornado.  The  Dutch  governor, 
old  Vandam,  who  was  as  fat  and  as  heavy  as  a  December 
bear,  was  fairly  eiplunctified :  he  didn't  know  what  onder 
the  sun  to  do.  He  was  in  a  most  awful  feese.  Ail  he  could 
say,  when  people  came  with  news,  was  '^  Tousand  Teyvils;" 
and  the  chief  gave  him  news  enough  to  say  it  all  day  long, 
until  finally  the  outlaw-gentleman  went  by  the  nickname  of 
'' Tousand  Teyvils."  At  last  the  Governor  took  a  tub  of 
tobacco,  and  a  keg  of  good  hollands;  and  a  dozen  of  his  best 
pipes,  and  shot  himself  up  in  his  castle  for  two  whole  days 
and  two  whole  nights,  to  study  the  inns  and  outs  of  tha 
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matter  alone;  for  talkin*  \  he  said^  always  put  bim  out  like  a 
wroDg  figur'  in  the  first  part  of  a  sum,  and  he  had  to  go 
over  it  all  agin  from  the  beginnin'.  Well,  at  the  eend  of  the 
two  days  and  two  nights  the  Governor  opened  the  door  and 
ordered  in  more  pipes  and  more  skidam  and  schnap-glasses, 
and  then  sent  for  his  council,  and  nodded  to  them  to  set 
down ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  few  words,  was  old  Yandam,  his 
maxim  hein',  that  them  that  talked  well  was  seldom  good 
for  notbin'  else ;  and  the  councillors  squatted  low  and  didn't 
say  a  word.  Then  he  looked  at  the  liquor,  and  then  at  the 
glasses,  and  the  servant  filled  them  up  cbock  full;  and  then 
he  looked  at  the  door,  and  the  servant  went  out  and  shot  it 
to  after  bim.  A  Dutchman's  eye  don't  often  speak  much ; 
but  when  it  has  any  expression  in  it,  it  speaks  to  the  pinte, 
you  may  depend.  Well,  he  motioned  to  them  to  drink,  and 
they  drank  off  their  hollands  and  smacked  their  lips :  for  if 
his  liquor  wam't  good,  I  want  to  know  whose  was,  that's 
all. — Ob,  mine  Got!  says  the  Governor,  takin'  the  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  lettin'  go  a  great  long  roll  of  smoke,  as  big 
as  what  comes  from  a  steam-boat, —  oh,  Goten  Hymmel !  I 
have  got  von  idea,  and  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see ;  and 
he  winked  to  them  knowin'  like,  and  sot  down  agin. 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  the  Governor;  but  he  got  thro'  it, 
for  he  had  made  up  his  mind;  and  when  once  a  Dutchman 
makes  up  his  mind,  I  have  always  observed  you  might  as 
well  think  of  turnin'  Niagara  as  tumin'  him.  Well,  the  coun- 
cillors sot  there  awaitin'  for  the  Governor  to  illuminate  'em 
on  the  subject  of  his  idea,  and  drank  and  smoked  till  they 
drank  and  smoked  all  that  was  placed  afore  them,  when  the 
council  always  broke  up.  And  when  they  rose  to  go,  the 
Crovemor  shook  his  head  and  said  agin, —  **  You  shall  see 
varte  you  shall  see."  Well,  next  day  I  was  woked  up  by  a 
most  riprorious  noise  in  the  street,  folks  beatin'  drums  and 
blowin'  horns,  and  rattiin'  arms  and  all  sorts  of  things  a'most; 
so  I  Jumps  out  of  bed  in  an  all-fired  hurry,  and  ups  with  the 
winder  and  outs  with  my  head.  Hullo !  says  I,  what  in  natur' 
is  all  this  to  do  about?  who  is  dead,  and  what 's  to  pay  now? 
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—  Oh!  says  they,  there  is  somethin'  wus  than  galls  in  the 
bushes.  The  Governor  conies  ont  to  the  head  of  his  army 
to  fight  Tonsand  Teyvils, — and  they  was  very  full  of  courage, 
was  the  Dutch,  for  they  was  more  nor  half-shaved  then. 
Says  I  to  myself,  there  will  be  sport  to-day,  see  if  there  ain't, 
and  you  had  better  go  and  see  the  fun.  So,  thinks  I,  I  don't 
much  care  if  I  do;  and  I  dresses  myself  as  soon  as  I  could, 
and  runs  down  and  joins  them. 

It  was  a  most  mortal  hot  day,  and  people  actilly  sweated 
to  that  degree,  it  laid  the  dust :  indeed,  where  I  was,  in  the 
rear,  it  began  to  be  muddy  a  considerable  some.  I  actilly 
thought  I  should  a-died  with  the  heat,  it  was  so  brilein',  and 
was  beginnin'  to  repent  comin',  when  orders  came  to  halt  ^ 
and  glad  enough  I  was  to  hear  'em,  you  may  depend. 

We  campt  near  a  most  a-beautiful  meddow  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  with  good  shade  and  lots  of  nice  cool  water,  and 
we  turned  to  to  wash  and  make  comfortable.  Presently  the 
horns  blew  a  long  lively  blast,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
was  answered  by  another  from  the  mountain.  Then  ten 
mules  was  brought  out,  and  loaded  with  money  and  goods 
9nd  what  not;  and  a  captain  and  his  guard  proceeded  with 
them  to  the  mountains,  along  with  one  of  the  councillors, 
and  in  two  hours'  time  they  returned,  and  then  a  gineral  salute 
was  fired  by  the  whole  line,  for  they  had  bought  a  peace  with 
the  UBitive  chief.  Every  one  was  delighted ;  they  not  only 
Aodded  to  each  other,  but  actilly  spoke.  Some  said  goot, 
others  said  fary  goot,  and  some  hot-headed  young  fellows 
said,  tam  coot.  Then  a  report  came  Tousand  Teyvils  was 
to  dine  with  the  Governor ;  and  an  invitation  came  to  me, 
as  representin'  our  great  nation,  to  be  present  at  the  feed 
too.  Well,  we  all  formed  into  line  to  see  the  chief  that 
people  was  so  afeerd  on;  for  no  one  knew  whether  he  was 
man  or  devil,  no  one  bavin'  ever  dared  to  show  anything 
but  a  back  to  him ;  but  be  kept  us  waitin'  for  ever  so  long, 
far  great  men,  I  have  obsarved,  always  arrive  late  at  dinner ; 
it's  only  common  people  that  Jist  come  to  the  time,  or  may 
be  a  few  minutes  before,  to  make  sure.    Well,  while  we 
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was  waiting  the  Governor  goes  into  the  dimier-tent  to  see 
all  was  right ;  and  arler  walkin'  all  round  it  ever  so  slow, 
he  turns  to  the  head-waiter  and  gives  a  grunt,  **  Eu-gh," 
says  he^  which  is  the  Dutch  for  it  will  do  very  well,  I  am 
satisfied  with  your  arrangements.  It  is  a  beautiful  language 
for  a  hot  climate  like  Java  is  the  Dutchj  so  little  of  it  goes  so 
far.  It  is  like  cayenne,  the  leastest  spoonful  in  the  world 
does  the  bisness.  Then  the  Governor  says»  Casper,  says 
he,  (that  was  the  feller's  Christian  name,  and  it's  very  odd 
I  never  seed  a  Dutch  sarvant  that  warn't  named  Casper,) 
says  he^  ven  I  takes  out  my  noshe-viper  to  blow  my  noshe 
after  mit  dog  guesser  (which  is  low  Dutch  for  dinner,  'cause 
it  sets  the  dogs  guessing  and  barking  like  mad),  thatis  a  shine 
to  you  to  do  varte  I  told  you  for  to  do.  Now,  if  you 
neglects,  my  coot  Gasper,  then— and  he  drew  his  finger 
across  Casper's  throat— which  is  the  Dutch  for  sayin'  I  will 
have  your  head  cut  off. 

Poor  Gasper  lifted  up  his  hand  to  put  it  on  his  heart ;  but 
he  was  so  tarnation  frightened,  he  didn't  get  is  no  higher 
than  his  breeches^  and  thrustin'  it  into  his  pocket,  which 
was  big  enough  to  hold  a  quart  bottle,  he  bent  over  it  and 
bowed  down  to  the  ground,  which  is  the  Dutch  way  of 
sayin'  I  ondersUnd  you,  old  boy,  and  will  take  devilish  good 
care  to  mind  my  eye  and  save  my  head.  Jist  then  the  guns 
fired  a  salute,  which  was  a  sign  Tousand  Teyvils  viras 
a-comin';  and  sure  enough  there  he  was,  a  regular  snorter 
by  buth  and  edication,  a  tall,  strappin',  devilish,  handsome 
feller,  wUh  a  cap  and  plumes  stuck  sideways  like  on  his 
head.  Well,  as  he  marched  along  in  the  double  line,  folks 
seemed  as  an^ed  as  if  they  was  jist  bom,  and  hung  badL 
like  as  if  it  was  old  Scratch  himself  a-goin'  to  give  'em  a 
taste  of  his  breed,  and  they  looked  as  skeered  as  if  they  had 
seed  a  rifle  lookm'  at  'em  eend  ways ,  and  Tousand  Teyvils 
curled  up  his  upper  lip,  jist  as  you  have  seed  a  pug-dog  do 
his  tail,  with  a  slight  twitch  of  his  nose  too,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ain't  you  a  pretty  set  of  mean-spirited  rapscallions  to 
€ome  and  buy  your  peace  like  cowards^  instead  of  fightin'  it 
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oat  to  the  bat's  eend  like  brave  men  ?  Cuss  you !  you  hante 
an  idea  above  your  nasty,  ibuddy,  stinkin'  canals  and  flag- 
ponds;  and  all  yon  care  for  is  your  tamal  schnaps  and 
tobacco*  PheW;  you  paltroons,  how  you  stink  of  sour 
crout ! 

He  had  a  most  audacious  eye,  I  tell  you;  it  looked  exactly 
as  it  was  forged  out  of  lightnin' ;  it  wam't  easy  to  look  into 
it,  that 's  a  fact.  It  seemed  to  say,  I  am  a  pickaxe,  and  will 
dig  you  out  of  your  hole  like  a  badger,  I  hope  I  may  be 
gouged  if  I  don't.  Well,  the  Governor  advances  two  steps 
to  meet  him,  which  is  a  great  way  for  a  governor  to  go, 
especially  a  Dutch  one,  and,  takin'  him  by  the  hand  and 
bowin',  says  he, — "  Mine  goot  frient— my  prave  frient,"  and 
then  he  suddenly  began  to  stop,  and  his  eyes  swelled,  and 
the  whole  expression  of  his  countenance  altered,  and  the 
water  came  to  his  lips,  and  he  began  to  lick  his  chops,  as  if 
he  was  a  boa  constrictor,  and  was  a-goin'  to  slaver  him  for 
swallerin'  whole. 

I  never  see  such  a  treacherous  face  afore.  Tousand 
Teyvils  didn't  seem  to  like  it  nother,  for  he  cut  this  mum* 
mery  short  by  sayin', — "  How  am  you  was,"  (for  he  didn't 
spedi  good  Dutch  at  all,)  ^'  how  is  you  been,  my  old  Bul- 
lock?" and  he  squeezed  his  comstealers  till  the  old  gineral 
began  to  dance  like  a  bear  on  red  hot  iron. 

When  he  got  clear  of  him,  he  blowed  his  fingers  as  if 
they  was  scalded,  and  howled  and  moaned  like  a  wounded 
dog.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  him,  for  he  was  a  caution  to 
behold.  If  all  the  crooked  Dutch  oatbs  he  muttered  that 
time  was  straightened  out,  they  'd  reach  across  the  Hudson, 
I  do  believe. — Oh,  mine  Got!  says  he,  to  Gasper,  who  came 
in  for  orders  (and  it  railly  did  seem  to  hurt  him  beautiful), 
how  shall  I  use  my  noshe-viper?  I  can't  blow  my  nosheno 
more  as  a  child,  my  nails  have  grow'd  one  whole  inch 
longer.    Varte  shall  I  do?    Est  is  sharder  (I  am  sorry). 

Well,  arter  a  wMIe  they  all  sot  down,  and  they  feat  and 
drank,  and  drank  and  eat,  till  all  was  blue  agin :  they  fairly 
jpulled  off  their  coats  to  it,  as  if  they  were  io  rael  wide-awake 
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airnest;  and  arter  the  clolh  was  removed,  says  the  old 
Governor, — ^Mine  hears,  (which  means  my  dummies,  or 
fellers  that  hear  but  don't  speak,)  mme  hears,  fill  your  glasses. 
Well,  they  all  filled  their  glasses  and  rose  up. — I  have  von 
toast,  said  he,  ahem !  and  he  took  out  his  noshe-viper  (which 
is  the  Dutch  for  a  pocket-handkerchief)  and  tried  to  blow 
his  nose,  but  he  couldn't,  for  his  fingers  were  all  lame,  they 
was  crushed  so;  and  then  he  took  his  left  hand  that  wam'l 
squeezed,  and  you  may  depend  that  are  wind-instrument, 
his  nose,  let  go  in  great  style,  it  sounded  like  a  conch-shell. 
That  was  the  signal :  in  rushed  Gasper  and  the  guard,  and 
come  down  on  poor  Tousand  Tey  vils  like  fallin'  stars,  and  tied 
him  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  him  in  old  Yandam's  carriage 
down  to  town,  and  rowed  him  off  to  a  fortified  rock  at  some 
distance  from  the  land,  where  they  imprisoned  him  like 
Bonaparte,  and  where  he  is  livin'  to  this  day  chained  like  a 
dog.  Fact,  [  assure  you. — Goot,  farry  coot,  tarn  coot  trick, 
the  company  all  said  agin ;  and  then  they  turned  to  smokin* 
and  drinkin*  till  all  was  blue  agin.  They  didnH  get  drunk, 
tho'  they  had  a  considerable  of  a  muddy  time  of  it  too, 
because  nothin'  will  make  a  Dutchman  drunk;  but  they 
sucked  in  the  gin  till  they  couldn't  move  hand  or  foot,  or  hear, 
or  see,  or  speak,  but  sot  bolt  upright,  starin'  and  gapin'  like 
a  house  with  the  windows  and  doors  knocked  out.  Now, 
instead  of  bein'  ashamed  of  such  a  nasty,  dirty,  unperlite, 
sneakin'  trick  as  that  they  played  poor  Tousand  Teyvils, 
they  boasted  of  it ;  for  nothin'  ever  I  seed  made  a  Dutchman 
ashamed,  except  forgettin'  to  carry  his  bag  of  tobacco. 

Tam  dat  old  tief !  dat  Tousand  Teyvils,  said  the  old  Gover- 
nor, (and  he  blarted  like  a  calf  jist  weaned,  as  if  somethin' 
was  the  matter  of  him ;  but  what  can  you  expect  of  a  Dutch- 
man?) ^^  Ich  Rharter,"  which  is  the  Dutch  for  I  guess;  Ich 
Rharter,  when  he  next  has  de  high  favour  to  shake  hands 
mid  a  governor,  he  don't  squeeze  his  hand  like  von  lemon  : 
and  they  all  said  ^^  Ach  yaw!  "  which  is  the  Dutch  short- 
hand  way  for  sayin'  that  is  a  capital  joke  of  bis  highness  the 
Governor.    Well^  there  was  great  rejoicin'  to  Java  over 
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this  bloodless  victory,  and  the  Goyernor  ordered  a  pint  of 
gin,  a  pound  of  tobacco,  and  two  pipes  to  be  sarved  out  to 
each  soldier  in  camp  for  his  bravery^  and  two  days  arter- 
wards  there  was  a  grand  review  of  the  Dutch  army.  Pretty 
looldn'  soldiers  they  were  too,  squire  -,  it  would  have  made 
yon  died  a-larfln'  to  have  seed  them.  Either  they  had  fell 
«away  greatly  in  that  hot  climate^  or  hadn't  fatted  up  as  they 
intended  to  do  afore  they  died,  for  their  trowsers  hung  so 
loose  on  'em  they  could  have  stowed  away  their  knapsacks^ 
'coutrements,  and  all  in  'em,  instead  of  carrying  them  on 
their  backs.  Howsumdever,  they  was  satisfied  :  and  if  they 
was,  seein'  that  they  had  to  carry  them  and  not  me,  I  didn't 
see  as  I  had  any  right  to  find  fault,  do  you  ?  for  my  rule  is  to 
let  every  man  skin  his  own  foxes.  Well,  they  marched,  and 
countermarched,  and  fired,  and  all  that  are  sort  of  work,  jist 
as  if  they  was  in  aimest  -,  and  the  boys  shouted,  and  the  women 
smiled,  and  the  blacks  grinned,  and  all  went  on  swimmingly, 
like  a  house  a-flre.  Presently  a  great  heavy  piece  of  ordnance 
was  fired  off,  and  a  booth  was  thrown  open,  and  out  came 
a'most  an  almighty  big  wooden  boss,  a  London  brewer's  shafler 
wouldn't  make  the  smallest  part  of  a  circumstance  to  him. 
He  had  a  splenderiferous  saddle-cloth,  that  nearly  covered 
his  body,  all  trimmed  with  gold,  and  a  bridle  all  of  polished 
worked  steel,  reins  and  all  ^  and  he  was  led  by  ten  soldiers, 
five  on  one  side  and  five  on  the  other,  and  mounted  by  a 
nattt;^  rider  superbly  clad.  His  very  jacket  must  have  cost 
enough  to  set  up  a  common  man  like  me  in  the  world.  The 
boss  looked  so  big  and  so  fierce  you'd  think  these  ten  men 
couldn't  hold  him  \  but  as  he  was  on  wheels,  I  guess  they 
pulled  him  instead  of  holden  of  him.  Well^  every  now  and 
then  the  boss,  that  had  machinery  in  it,  would  up-head  and 
snort  and  neigh,  jist  like  natur',  and  out  came  gingerbread, 
and  tarts,  and  sugar^candy,  and  fruit,  and  all  sorts  of  good 
things.  Such  a  scramble  you  never  did  see,  fellows  tum- 
blin'  head  over  heels,  and  fighting  and  quarreling  for  a  share 
of  the  goodies.  Well,  then  he  'd  progress  a  little  a-further^ 
and  then  go  thro'  the  same  menouvres^  and  move  his  head 
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as  exact  like  a  live  hoss  as  ever  you  did  see  in  all  yoar  life, 
and  then  eame  the  pure  gin.  Oh,  dear,  it  was  as  good  as  a 
play  to  see  them  holdin'  their  hands,  cocoa-nut  shells,  and 
hats,  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it  came  from  the  hoss. 

Bejoicin',  like  everything  else  in  the  world,  must  hare  an 
eend  at  last^  (and  Du(ch  rejoicin'  don't  last  long  at  any  time^ 
as  far  as  ever  I  seed,  especially  when  there  ain't  no  smokin'. 
in  it^)  and  so  did  their  review.  The  people  all  went  home 
pleased.  The  wooden  hoss  was  a  grand  idea.  It  was  work- 
ed out  by  General  Yandam  himself,  that  time  he  shot  him- 
self up  in  his  castle  for  two  whole  days  and  two  whole  ni^ts^ 
a-studyin'  over  this  matter  of  Tousand  Teyvils,  and  shows 
plain  enough,  to  my  mind,  that  a  Dutchman  can  think,  arter 
all,  if  you  only  give  him  time  enough. 

The  day  arter  the  review  I  walked  out  over  the  exercisin' 
ground,  and  there  lay  the  poor  old  hoss,  his  ribs  broke  in^ 
his  body  ripped  up,  and  his  tail  pulled  out.  While  I  wsa 
mnsin*  over  the  fate  of  the  hoss^  who  should  I  see  but  a  little 
nigger  boy.  So  says  I,  come  here,  you  little  imp  of  darkness, 
you  spawn  of  the  old  one,  you,  and  tell  me  how  this  is?  Is 
Tonsand  Teyvils  loose  again?  Who  killed  the  Governor's 
boss?— Why,  says  he,  massa,  (for  he  spoke  very  good  Engish, 
as  he  lived  as  help  to  a  gentleman  that  kept  a  bumboat,)  him 
Dutchman  comed  here  last  night  in  crowds^  with  carts  and 
hogsheads  and  kegs,  and  they  got  old  horse  and  patted  him, 
and  *'  soft  sawdered  "  him,  (you  know  dat  word,  massa,  him 
Yankee  word  all  same  as  blarney.)— Yes,  says  I,  I  have  heerd 
tell  of  him  afore.— Well,  they  coaxed  him.  Gome,  good 
hoss  •,  beautiful  hoss  ^  a  little  drop  tnore  skidam;  dat  is  good 
bossy ;  a  little  more  sweetmeat,  dat 's  a  pretty  hoss !  Well, 
dey  holdy  up  his  head,  and  lift  up  him  tail ;  but  no,  dat  no 
go— bossy  no  gib  any.  At  last  him  dutchmen  get  angry. 
Dunder  and  blitzen!  he  say,  if  you  no  gib  him  by  fair  means 
you  gib  him  by  foul :  and  wid  dat  dey  fall  too  and  rip  him 
up,  to  see  what  is  in  him.  Well,  massa,  you  see  dem  old 
iron  chains,  and  rusty  wheels,  and  dem  ugly  pipes.  Well, 
dat  is  all  dey  found  dere.    Den  dey  turn  to  and  abuse  old 
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Gobernor  like  sin.  Tam  old  Gineral,  dey  say  \  he  one  old 
big  coward,  one  '^  Erbarmlick  I  "  (dat's  Dutch,  massa,  for 
awful  bad^)  one  Erbannlick  cheat !  Tousand  ley vils  worth 
a  hundred  such  old  fools  and  knaves!  He  no  solda  that« 
Ob,  massa,  noting  a'most  was  too  bad  for  him  tongue  to  say 
of  old  Gobernor — ^Well,  says  I,  here's  sixpence  for  you,  you 
young  suckin'  Satan  you,  now  make  yourself  scarce  \  and  he 
scampered  ofT  as  smart  as  a  two  year  old. 

Now,  squire,  said  the  Clockmaker,  it's  a  considerable  of  a 
long  story  that,  and  I  am  most  afeerd  I  have  tired  you  \  but 
John  Bull  and  his  Colony  PatriotB  remind  me  of  them  Dutch- 
men and  their  wooden  horse.  As  long  as  he  will  neigh  and 
whinner^  and  hold  up  Ids  head,  and  give  'em  cakes  and  candy 
and  sweetmeats  to  eat,  and  skidam  to  drink,  they  are  full  and 
runnin'  over  with  praises  and  professions  of  loyalty;  but  as 
soon  as  he  stops,  then  those  same  patriots,  those  M'Kenzies 
and  Papineaus  and  divils  have  knifes  ready  to  rip  him  up. 
John  Bull  don't  know  and  don't  valy  his  rati  fr%end$  enough. 
All  are  well  disposed  to  him,  except  them  noisy  critturs  that 
Tun  about,  as  old  Jeremiah  says,  crym'  fire — fire  I  but,  cnss 
him,  he  is  so  near-sighted  he  never  sees  a  whip  till  he  feels  it. 
The  raiUy  loyal  people^  likerailly  religious  people,  don't  talk 
of  it  for  eDerlasiin'ly.  They  seldom  make  professions^  usdess 
called  foTy  and  ain't  found  rebeUin'  like  patriots,  even  when  pro- 
voked.  Their  loyalty  hante  a  condition  to  it  like  a  mortgage. 
It  ain't  cupboard  hve,  like  that  of  the  Dutchman  to  the  Wooden 
Horse. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TH£  BAD  SmiXINQ. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  we  arrived  at  one  of  the  firontier 
towns  of  the  state  of  Maine,  which^  to  avoid  local  offence,  I 
shall  designate  as  Quimbagog.  There  was  so  much  noisy 
disputation  relative  to  politics  and  religion  in  the  coffbe-room 
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of  the  inn,  that  I  retired  early  to  bed,  with  a  bad  headache, 
and  not  without  some  misgiving  that,  by  visiting  Maine  first, 
I  had  entered  the  Slates,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  Clock- 
maker's,  by  the  wrong  door.  In  order  that  the  sketch  which 
I  am  now  about  to  give  may  be  fully  understood,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  request  the  reader  to  recollect  that  Mr.  Slick  is 
a  Yankee,  a  designation  the  origin  of  which  is  now  not  very 
obvious,  but  it  has  been  assumed  by,  and  conceded  by  common 
consent  to,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England.  It  is  a  name, 
though  sometimes  satirically  used,  of  which  they  have  great 
reason  to  be  proud,  as  it  is  descriptive  of  a  most  cultivated, 
intelligent^  enterprising,  frugal,  and  industrious  population , 
who  may  well  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  country  in  the  worlds  but  it  has  only  b  local 
application. 

The  United  States  cover  an  immense  extent  of  t^ritory, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  Union  differ  as 
widely  in  character,  feelings,  and  even  in  appearance,  as  the 
people  of  different  countries  usually  do.  These  sections 
differ  also  in  dialect  and  in  humour  as  much  as  in  other 
things,  and  to  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  extent  than  the 
natives  of  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  vary  from  each  other. 
It  is  customary  in  Europe  to  call  all  Americans  Yankees; 
but  it  is  as  much  a  misnomer  as  it  would  be  to  call  all  Euro- 
peans Frenchmen.  Throughout  these  works  it  will  be 
observed,  that  Mr.  Slick's  pronunciation  is  that  of  the  Yankee^ 
or  an  inhabitant  of  the  rural  districts  of  New  England.  His 
conversation  is  generally  purely  so  ;  but  in  some  instances 
he  uses,  as  his  countrymen  frequently  do  from  choice,  phrases 
which,  though  Americanisms,  are  not  of  Eastern  origin. 
Wholly  to  exclude  these  would  be  to  violate  the  usages  of 
American  life  ^  to  introduce  them  oflener  would  be  to  con- 
found two  dissimilar  dialects,  and  to  make  an  equal  departure 
from  the  truth.  Every  section  has  its  own  characteristic 
dialect,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  it  has  imparted  to  its 
neighbours.  The  dry  quaint  humour  of  New  England  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  west,  and  the  rich  gasconade  and 
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exaggerative  language  of  tbe  west  migrates  not  nnfrequently 
to  the  east.  This  idiomatic  exchange  is  perceptibly  on  the 
increase.  It  arises  from  the  travelling  propensities  of  the 
Americans;  and  the  constant  intercourse  mutually  maintained 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  states.  A  droll  or  an  ori- 
ginal expression  in  thus  imported  and  adopted,  and,  though 
not  indigenous,  soon  becomes  engrafted  on  the  general  stock 
of  the  language  of  the  country.  In  using  the  term  ^Manguage 
of  the  country/'  I  mean  that  of  the  classes  in  humble  life, 
of  which  Mr.  Slick  is  a  member,  as  I  hope  I  have  never  been 
so  misunderstood  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  me^to  say, 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  imputing  these  idioms  to  any 
other.  This  explanation,  while  it  accounts  for  an  erratic 
man,  like  Mr.  Slick,  occasionally  using  some  few  phrases 
which  are  not  native  Yankeeisms,  will  enable  the  reader  the 
better  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  plebeian  of 
the  west  and  the  east,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  sketch. 
Daring  the  stroll  after  breakfost  on  the  following  morning, 
Mr.  Slick  said.  Did  you  never  mind^  squire,  how  hard  it  is 
to  get  rid  of  ^'  a  bad  shillin',''  how  everlastingly  it  keeps 
a-comin'  back  to  you? — ^I  said,  I  had  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  of  that  kind,  never  having  endeavoured  to  pass  one 
that  I  knew  was  spurious. — No,  I  suppose  not,  said  he, 
because  you  are  a  careless  kind  of  a  man  that  way,  and  let 
your  shillin's  desart  oftener  than  they  had  ought  to.  But 
what  would  I  have  been,  had  I  been  so  stravagant?  and  as 
to  passin'  bad  money,  I  see  no  harm  in  it,  if  you  have  given 
valy  for  it,  and  received  it  above  boord  handsum,  in  the 
regular  way  of  swap,  trade,  or  sale.  Cheatin'  is  givin'  a 
thing  of  no  valy  for  somethin'  that  is.  Now,  a  bad  shillin', 
that  has  cost  you  as  much  as  a  good  one,  can't  be  said,  no 
how  you  can  fix  it,  to  be  a  thing  of  no  valy.  S*pose  any 
genlleman  that  keeps  a  pike  was  to  give  you  a  bad  shillin' 
in  change,  you  would  have  a  right  to  pass  it  then,  cause  it 
had  cost  you  a  shillin'.  The  odds  make  the  difference— do 
you  take?  I  'd  like,  he  continued,  to  go  into  conunittee  with 
you  on  that  matter  (as  we  used  to  say  to  the  house  of  Rip's), 
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but  there  ain't  time  for  it  jist  now,  as  the  pirate  said  to  the 
haDgman  when  he  was  a-tyin*  of  the  knot.  Howsnmdever 
it  is  80^  and  there  is  no  two  ways  about  it.  I  fell  in  with  a 
bad  shillin'  lastnight,  arter  you  went  to  bed,  that  I  thought 
I  had  parted  with  to  New  Orleens  five  years  ago,  for  ever. 
I  had  been  sittin'  down  talkin'  over  roads  and  travellin', 
and  the  clearin's,  and  what  not,  to  Nova  Scotia,  last  night, 
with  a  gentleman  that  owns  a  free-trader  to  Quimbagog,  the 
Honorable  Lucifer  Wolfe.  I  misremembered  him  at  first, 
and  I  don't  think  I  filled  his  eye  chock  full  nother,  for  he 
sarlam-ly  didn't  know  me  when  we  first  began  our  pa- 
larver.  He  was  a  tall  man,  over  six  foot  high,  all  bone 
and  muscle,  and  not  an  ounce  of  super/Itious  flesh  on  him. 
I  seed  at  once  he  wamt  a  native  of  Maine,  but  a  ringtail 
roarer  from  the  West.  He  was  all  made  of  fox-traps  and 
bears-claws,  and  as  springy  as  a  saplin  ash.  Havin'  been  a 
considerable  some  in  the  African  trade,  a  dealin'  in  niggers, 
he  was  very  swarthy  like,  wore  a  most  ungodly  pair  of 
whiskers,  and  had  more  hair  than  head,  tho'  that  was  none 
of  the  smallest  nother.  His  eyes  was  full  and  hawk-like, 
and  close  together,  but  they  squinted  awfiil  ^  one  on  'em 
mounted  guard  on  his  tumbler  and  t'other  on  you,  as  if  his 
fightin'  and  drinkin'  liked  keepin'  company.  'His  nose  was 
hooked  and  thin,  like  the  back  of  ajacknife;  and  a  scar 
across  one  side  of  his  face  from  the  cut  of  a  sword  or  a 
boardin'pike,  made  the  plump  part  of  the  cheek  to  scuttle 
down  to  the  level  of  his  jaw,  and  gave  him  a  very  savage 
kilniferous  kind  of  look.  He  wore  his  neckcloth  loose  like 
a  sailor's,  which  showed  a  rael  bull-dog  neck;  and,  as  he 
turned  his  head  on  its  hinges,  you  could  see  the  silver  hilt 
of  a  howie  knife  that  laid  hid  onder  the  cape  of  his  coat, 
ready  for  use.  I  couldn't  help  a-thinkin'  of  sister  Sail  when 
I  seed  it,  for  she  used  to  say  she  liked  things  that  appealed  to 
(be  heart.  I  wonder  whether  she'd  call  a  bowie  knife 
pathetic  or  not,  for  few  things  .sink  as  deep  as  (hey  do.  Then 
the  two  large  padded  flaps  like  watch-pockets  to  his  frock 
coat,  showed  pistols  was  concealed  there.  His  shirt  had  two 
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or  three  large  gold  brooches  id  it,  and  a  chain  of  the  same 
genuine  material,  as  thiclc  as  a  gall's  finger,  was  suspended 
round  his  neclc  as  a  watch-guard,  and  his  waistcoat  was 
made  of  spotted  calfs  slcin,  tanned  with  the  hair  on,  and  the 
shaggy  side  showin'  out.  He  looked  half  landsman  half  sea- 
man, with  a  strong  dash  of  the  fire-eater.  Altogether  he  was 
a  caution  to  look  at,  that's  a  fact.  All  at  once  he  recollected 
my  phiz,  and  jumpin'  up  and  catchin'  hold  of  my  hand, 
which  he  squeezed  as  if  it  was  in  a  vice,  he  roared  out- 
Why,  it  ain't  possible!  said  he.  Lawful  heart  alive,  if  that 
aim't  you  I  Where  on  airth  did  you  spring  from,  since  you 
gin'  over  livin'  whar  you  used  to  did?  Whar  do  you  lead 
your  life  now  ?  Why,  you  have  become  quite  a  big  bug 
lately  by  your  writins' :  penmanship,  I  take  it,  is  a  better 
bisness  than  clockmakin'  ^  but  come,  let 's  liquor  *,  I  want  to 
wet  up ;  the  sight  of  an  old  friend  warms  my  heart  so,  it 
makes  my  lips  dry.  What  will  you  have?  cocktail,  sling, 
julip,  sherry  cobbler,  purl  talabogus,  clear  sheer,  or  swit- 
chell  ?  name  your  drink,  my  man,  and  let 's  have  a  gum 
tickler,'  for  old  acquaintance,  somethin'  that  will  go  down  the 
throat  like  a  greased  patch  down  a  smooth  rifle.  Well, 
says  I,  I  am  no  ways  pitikilar-,  suppose  we  have  brandy 
cocktail,  it 's  as  'bout  as  good  a  nightcap  as  I  know  on. 
Done,  said  he,  with  a  friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder  that  nearly 
dislocated  my  neck ;  I  like  a  man  that  knows  his  own  mind. 
Most  of  our  folks  make  as  much  fuss  about  choosing,  as  if 
their  throats  had  any  taste  in  them,  and  they  actilly  knew 
the  difference-,  but  they  don't,  that's  a  fact.  New  England 
rum  takes  the  skin  clean  off,  and  they  can't  taste  nothin' 
that 's  weaker.  I  'II  go  and  speak  for  it  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
man to  the  bar.— With  that  he  swiggled  his  way  thro'  the 
crowd,  to  the  counter,  and,  says  he.  Major,  says  he,  I  guess 
you  may  let  one  of  your  aidy-conks  bring  us  a  pint  of  cock- 
tail, but  let  it  be  letter  A,  No.  1,  and  strong  enough  to  loosen 
the  hinges  of  a  feller's  tongue. — Well,  we  sot  down  and 
chatted  away  till  we  finished  our  liquor,  and  now,  says  he, 
Slick,  answer  me  a  few  questions,  that's  a  good  feller,  for  I 
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am  a  free-trader  now.  I  have  got  a'most  an  angeliferous 
craft,  a  rael  screemer,  and  I  'm  the  man  that  sez  it.  The 
way  she  walks  her  chalks  ain't  no  matter.  She  is  a  regilar 
fore-and-after.  When  I  hoist  the  foresail  she  is  mad,  and 
when  I  run  up  the  mainsail  she  goes  ravin*  distracted.  I 
can  beat  her  up  the  harbour,  when  there  is  rips,  raps,  and 
rainbows  under  her  bow ;  ayi  walk  her  like  a  lady  right  into 
the  wind's  eye.  Chips !  chips !  and  they  know  it  a-^bed. 
Heavens  and  airth !  jist  lookin'  at  her  will  take  away  the 
breath  from  them  white-livered,  catfish-mouthed,  dipt- 
candle-Jookin'  scoundrels  the  Brunswickers.  She  goes  right 
on  eend  like  a  rampin'  alligator.  She'll  go  so  quick  she  'II 
draw  their  wind  out :  go  ahead!  cock-a-doodle-doo  I  And 
he  crowed  like  a  rael  live  rooster. — Go  ahead,  steam-boat-— 
cock-a-doodle-doo !  and  he  smashed  my  hat  in,  most  ridi- 
kilous  over  my  eyes,  a-flappin'  so  with  his  hands,  like  wings. 
It  was  a  caution  to  see,  that 's  a  fact.  Now,  said  he^  Slick, 
my  bully,  I  think  I  see  a  smart  chance  of  doin'  a  consider- 
able stroke  of  business  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  smugglin' 
line. 

Is  it  true  the  British  have  made  Hudson  in  Nova  Scotia,  a 
free  port?— It  is. 

Is  it  true  that  from  Parsboro',  at  the  head  of  the  Basm  of 
Minas,  up  to  Windsor  it  is  thirty-five  miles? — It  is. 

Is  it  true  the  tide  runs  out  so,  you  can  lay  aground  any- 
whar  you  darn  please,  on  the  mudflats,  with  safety? — It  is. 

Is  it  true  you  ain't  bound  to  call  at  no  customhouse  till  you 
get  up  to  Windsor? — It  is. 

Is  it  true  they  can't  see  you  to  Windsor  till  you  come 
within  two  miles  of  it  ? — It  is. 

Is  n't  Windsor  almost  clear  across  the  province,  no  more 
than  thirty-five  miles  from  Halifax  Basin?— It  is. 

Then,  says  he^  a-givin'  me  a  most  powerful  slap  on  the 
thigh  with  his  open  hand,  enough  to  make  a  beefsteak 
tender  *,  then,  said  he,  and  he  grinned  like  a  red-hot  gridiron, 
the  crittur  was  so  pleased,  I  defy  all  the  Blue-noses,  John 
Bulls,  Brunswickers,  and  devils  that  ever  was,  to  prevent 
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smugglin\    Old  Nick  is  in  the  die  if,  in  Ihirty-five  miles  of 
river  and  basin,  yon  can't  find  an  honest  feller  on  one  side  or 
another  of  it,  near  whom  you  can  lay  aground  by  accident 
and  run  your  goods.    I  am  intarmined  to  fill  that  ere  coun- 
try^ called  Nover  Scotiar,  with  smuggled  goods,  as  full  as  a 
dog  is  fall  of  fleas,  ay,  and  as  hard  to  be  cotched^  too,  as  them 
nimble-footed  little  gentlemen  be.    Ain*t  the  British  awful 
fools,  too?  said  he;  they  do  beat  all  :  I  actilly  believe  they 
are  the  biggest  fools  livin'  this  day,  on  the  blessed  airth. — 
Well,  says  I,  I  won't  say  they  are  jist  the  biggest  fools  nother, 
for  them  are  colony  chaps  are  pretty  much  of  a  muchness 
with  them,  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  t'other,  and  no 
great  to  choose  nary  way.    But  the  next  time,  friend  Wolfe, 
dinch  the  argument  on  your  own  thigh,  that's  a  good  soul, 
and  not  on  mine,  for  I  feel  it  tingle  clean  away  down  to  the 
tip  eends  of  my  toes  :  and  now  I  'II  tell  you  somethm'  you 
ain't  axet  yet^  for  you  don't  know  all  things,  cute  as  you  be. 
They  used  to  have  to  the  east,  when  I  fust  know'd  it,  an 
excise  officer  and  a  custom-house  officer  to  each  port  ^  now,  I 
liear  it  is  talked  of  to  have  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  both 
('cause  savin'  is  popular),  and  he  will  be  kept  so  busy  he 
won't  have  time  to  leave  his  home  one  etamal  minit,  so 
there  won't  now  be  no  custom-house  at  all  in  a  manner,  and 
that  only  for  form's  sake.     It's  a  free-trade  now,  a'most,  and 
we  are  a-goin'  to  have  the  whole  supply  afore  long,  see  if  we 
ain't;  and  one  thing  I  have  often  remarked,  Yankee  trade 
brings  Yankee  notions.     All  we  got  to  do  is,  to  be  quiet. 
They  call  all  change  reform,  them  fellers  -,  it 's  a  sort  o'  party 
catch-word  they  lamt  from  the  English,  and  all  changes  they 
make  will  help  us  and  hurt  them. — The  devil  a  hair  I  care., 
flays  Lucifer,  what  they  do.    I  am  no  politician,  and  I  hate 
politicks.     I  am  no  great  hand  at  ncakin'  laws  ]  but  one  thing 
I  do  pride  myself  on  :  I  never  seed  the  law  yet  that  could  tie 
my  bauds,  for  I  am  a  rael  scroudger  :  I  can  slip  them  thro' 
any  clauses  you  please.    Build  up  four  square  walls  of  laws 
round  me,  and  I  '11  whip  thro'  the  keyhole.    The  way  I  '11 
run  goods  into  that  are  country  is  a  captipn  to  steam-boats 
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and  rail-roads^  and  them  plaister-diggin',  shingle-weavin', 
clam-feedin' -Blue-noses,  may  do  their  prettiest,  coss'em. 
I  'm  for  free-trade,  and  them  that  wants  a  fleece  for  revenue 
must  first  catch  the  sheep,  that's  my  maxim;  and  if  he  is 
cotched,  why  he  must  jist  submit  to  be  beared,  that's  all, 
for  bein'  such  a  born  Cpol.  But  no  one  hadn't  better  go 
foolin'  with  me,  for  I've  got  a  loadin'  iron,  ^'  speechifier" 
by  name,  that  never  missed  her  man  since  Lucifer  Wolfe 
owned  her.  She'll  let  dayJight  shine  thro'  some  o'  theoi 
Blue-noses,  I  know,  so  they  can't  tell  a  sneeze  from  a 
blow'd-up  boat,  she 's  so  quick  on  the  trigger.  I  'm  a  good- 
natured  man,  but  it  don't  do  to  rise  me,  I  tell  you,  for  it 's 
apt  to  make  me  sour  in  hot  weather. 

But  come,  said  he,  that  cocktail  and  your  news  is  consider- 
able excitin',  and  has  whetted  my  appetite  properly;  I 
guess  I  '11  order  supper.  What  shall  it  be,  com  bread  and 
common  doin's,  or  wheat  bread  and  chickin  ixin's?  Bot 
we  must  fust  play  for  it.  What  do  you  say  to  a  game  at 
all-fours,  blind-hookey,  odd  and  even^  wild  cat  and  'coon, 
or  somethin'  or  another^  jist  to  pass  time?  Come,  I'll  siie 
your  pile.— Size  my  pile!  says  I,  why,  what  the  plagM  is 
that?  I  never  heerd  tell  of  that  sayin'  afore. — Why,  says 
he,  shell  out,  and  plank  down  a  pile  of  dollars  or  doubloons, 
of  any  size  you  like,  and  I  '11  put  down  another  of  the  same 
size.  Come,  what  do  you  say  ?— No,  I  thank  you,  says  I,  I 
never  play. — Will  you  wrestle,  then?  said  he;  and  whose 
ever  throw'd  pays  the  shot  for  supper. — ^No,  says  I,  since  I 
broke  my  leg  a-ridin'  a  cussed  Bine-nose  boss,  I  hanle 
strength  enough  for  that. — Well,  then,  we  are  nearaboatof 
a  height,  says  he,  I  estimate,  let 's  chalk  on  the  wall,  and 
whoever  chalks  lowest  liquidates  the  bill.— If  it  warn't  tot 
the  plaguy  rhumatiz  I  caught  once  to  Nova  Scotia,  says  I, 
a-sleepin'  in  a  bed  the  night  arter  a  damp  gall  lodged  there, 
I  think  I  would  give  you  a  trial,  says  I;  but  tte  very 
thoughts  of  that  foggy  heifer  gives  me  the  cramp. 

I  jist  said  that  to  make  him  larf,  for  I  seed  he  was  a-gettin' 
his  steam  up  rather  faster  ^an  was  safe,  and  that  he  could 
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jist  double  me  ap  tike  a  spare  shirt  if  he  Kked^  for  nothin' 
will  take  the  wiry  edge  of  a  man's  temper  off  like  a  joke  :  he 
iiadrly  roared  out,  it  tickled  him  so.— Well,  says  he,  I  like 
that  idea  of  the  daoqi  gall ;  it 's  capital  that :  it 's  a  Jerusalem 
bright  thoc^ht.  I  '11  air  my  wife.  Miss  Wolfe,  before  the  Are 
to-night ;  I  hope  I  may  be  kicked  to  death  by  grasshoppers 
if  I  don't.  I  'U  heat  her  red-hot,  till  she  scorches  the  sheets. 
Lord!  how  she'll  kick  and  squeeli  when  I  spread  her  out 
on  the  dk>se4iorse.  How  it  will  make  her  squincb  her  &ce, 
won't  it?  She  nevers  hollers  unless  she's  hurt,  does  Miss 
Wolfe,  for  she  is  a  lady  etery  iadi  of  her,  and  a  credit  to 
iMT  broughterTup.  A  damp  gall!  Come,  that's  good!  it 
accounts  for  some  on  'em  bein'  so  wretched  cold.  But,  stop, 
said  he,  it 's  no  use  a-sittin'  here  as  still  as  two  rotten  stumps 
in  a  fog.  1 11  tell  you  what  we  '11  do  ^  here 's  two  oranges, 
do  you  take  one,  and  I'H  take  the  other,  and  let  us  take  a 
^y  among  them  glasses  to  the  b«r  tiiere,  and  koodk  some  o' 
ttiem  to  darned  shivers,  and  whoeyer  iMreaks  (he  fewest  shall 
pay  for  the  smadi  md  the  supper  too.  Come,  are  you 
ready,  my  oM  cooH?  let 's  drive  bkie-blaMS  thro'  ^em.^— No, 
says  I,  I  'd  be  sure  to  lose,  for  I  am  the  poorest  shot  in  the 
world. — ^Poorest  shote,  said  he,  yon  mean,  for  you  have  no 
soni  in  you.  I  believe  yon  have  fed  on  pundLins  so  long  in 
donn'etacnt,  you  are  jist  about  as  soft,  aid  as  holler,  and 
good-for-ROthin',  as  they  be :  what  ails  you?  You  haute 
fot  no  soul  in  you,  man,  at  all.  This  won't  do  :  we  must 
have  a  throw  for  it.  I  dont  valy  the  money  a  cent ;  it 
ain't  that,  but  I  like  to  sptkilate  in  sdl  things.  I  '11  tell  you 
what  we  'U  do, — let 's  spit  for  it ;  and  he  drew  his  chair  up 
even  with  mine*  Now,  says  he,  bring  your  head  back  ia  a 
line  with  the  top  rail,  aad  let  go ;  and  whoever  spits  jbrthest 
witiiout  spatterm'  wins. — Well,  says  I,  you  '11  laugh  when  I 
tell  you,  I  dare  say,  but  I  've  |^n  up  siHttin'  since  I  went 
down  to  Nova  Scotia*,  I  have,  upon  my  soul,  for  noihin' 
riles  ttiem  Blue-noses  more.  Spittin*  would  spile  a  trade 
ttiere  as  quick  as  thunder  does  milk.  I  'm  out  of  practice. 
They  'U  swaUer  any thisg,  them  fellers,  ttiey  ace  such  gulls, 
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bat  they  keep  all  they  get :  they  wonH  let  out,  for  they  are  as 
hard  as  the  two  sides  of  a  grindstone. — Well,  then,  what  the 
plague  will  you  do?  said  he. — Why,  says  I,  a-takin'  up  the 
candle,  and  a-yawnin'  so  wide  and  so  deep  you  could  hear 
the  watch  tickin*  thro'  my  mouth,  I  'II  guess  I  '11  go  to  bed, 
says  I,  for  I  hadn't  the  leaslest  morsel  of  sleep  in  the  world 
last  night. — Mr.  Slick,  says  he,  a-risin'  up,  and  a-clappin' 
both  arms  a-kimber,  lookin'  as  fierce  as  a  wild-cat,  and  Jist 
crowin'  like  a  cock  agin,  give  me  leaf  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Slick, 
says  he,  that  you  are  no  gentleman,  and  he  show'd  his  teeth 
as  wicked  as  if  he  could  grin  a  nigger  white. — ^I  neyer  said 
I  was,  said  I,  so  we  won't  quarrel  about  that. — ^But  I  'm  not 
a-goin'  to  be  baulked  that  way,  said  he ;  you  '11  find  me  jist 
a  leetle  the  ugliest  colt  you  ever  undertook  to  brakes  there 
is  no  back  out  in  me,  for  I  'm  a  snappin'  turtle,  so  you  11 
fight  or  play,  that's  flat,  and  no  two  ways  about  it,  so  take 
your  choice,  for  I  feel  most  intierly  wolfish  and  savagerous, 
and  have  half  a  mind  to  give  you  a  tickler  in  the  ribs  that 
will  make  you  feel  monstrous  amiable,  and  set  you  a-con- 
siderin',  I  tell  you.— Says  I,  friend  Wolfe,  for  I  seed  there 
was  a  smart  chance  of  a  row,  play  I  won't,  so  there  is  an 
eend  of  that  matter,  and  as  you  are  a-goin'  to  emlMnt 
considerable  capital  in  the  smugglin'  line,  to  Nova  Scotia, 
(and  I  put  my  ftiger  on  my  nose  and  winked,  that  there 
mi^ht  be  no  mistake  about  what  I  meant,)  I  guess  it  would 
be  jist  about  as  well  for  us  not  to  quarrel.  So  don't  kidc 
afore  you  are  spurred— do  you  take?  Lord,  it  laid  his  bristles 
in  a  minit  that,  for  the  crittur's  feelin',  like  some  people's 
respectability,  was  all  in  his  pocket. — ^Ah,  said  he,  spoke 
like  an  honest  man,  that,  and  not  like  a  cussed  Yankee  pedlar, 
and  they  ain't  no  better  than  an  onsarcumcised  Ingian,  or 
an  odoriferous  nigger.  There  is  some  sense  in  that  -,  give  us 
your  flipper,  old  boy ;  but  let 's  have  a  drop  of  wet  to  drown 
it.  I  neyer  sleep  well  unless  words  is  either  foughten  out 
or  washed  out,  and  grog  makes  me  feel  as  good-natured  as 
a  sooped  eel.—Lord,  how  glad  I  was  to  find  it  takin'  that  are 
turn,  for  I  was  actilly  in  a  piled-up-agony,  and  the  chilly 
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agne  began  to  crawl  all  over  me.  Only  ibinkin'  of  figbtin' 
such  a  ringtail  roarer  as  that,  nearly  broke  two  of  my  ribs 
short  off.  What  shall  it  be,  said  I.— Apple  toddy,  said  he. 
—Apple  toddy  then  let  it  be,  said  I  ^  and  I  ordered  a  pint  o' 
the  best,  and  so  we  slinged.  Arter  discussin'  it  out^  we 
parted,  on  the  best  possible  tarms^  for  ever  I  hope  :  hut  cuss 
them  bad  Ellin's,  they  are  always  a^omin*  back  to  you,  there 
is  no  gettin'  quit  of  them  at  no  rate,  for  they  won't  take  the 
mitten  if  you  do  try  to  cut  them. 

Such  is  the  loose,  good-for-nothin'  loafers,  cheats,  smug^ 
glers,  and  outlaws,  squire,  the  Bluenoses  are  a-goin'  to  have 
among  them,  by  their  beautiful  free  ports,  for  the  trade  won't 
pay  regular  marchants,  and,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken'd, 
when  once  these  ^^bad  shillin's"  are  imported  they'll  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  driye  them  out  of  circulation  agin.  The 
advantage  is  all  on  our  side.  The  reason  why  Windsor 
hasn't  growd  more  of  late  years  is,  they  have  had  a  lot  of 
poor  little  miserable  coasters,  that  either  didn't  know  the 
way,  or  was  afraid  to  go  beyond  the  Aiierican  lines,  so 
Windsor  built  Easlport.  Now  they  have  got  bigger  vessels, 
are  makin'  money  hand  over  hand  in  aimest,  and  Jist  as  they 
have  got  it  to  work  right,  they  must  have  a  reform  free  port, 
and  give  the  carryin'  trade  to  us.  If  it  wam't  that  puppies 
can't  see  till  they  are  nine  days  old,  one  would  wonder  they 
were  so  blind ,  but  the  wust  of  it  is,  they  are  plaguy  apt, 
afore  they  do  find  their  sight,  to  get  their  ears  cropland  their 
tails  cut'.  It  reminds  me  of  father  and  neighbour  Outhouse 
Pipes.  Father  had  a  hundred  acres  lot  in  the  rear  of  his  farm, 
that  was  used  as  a  pastur',  and  a  capital  one  it  was  too,  well 
watered,  well  shaded,  and  well  covered  with  beautiful 
white  clover,  and  sweet  grasses,  and  what  not  \  but  it  cost 
considerable  to  keep  up  the  fence  round  it.  So  said  he,  one 
day,  to  Outhouse  Pipes,  neighbour,  says  he,  that  partition 
fence  costs  a  great  deal  of  time,  money,  and  trouble,  every 
year,  and  poles  is  gittin'  almighty  scarce.  I  'm  a-most  afeerd 
we  shall  run  out  of  wood  afore  long ;  suppose  we  pastur'  in 
common,  and  let  that  fence  down,  the  poles  would  do  for 
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other  fences,  and  be  qntte  handy.  Well,  says  Pipes,  quite 
careless  IiIlc,  so  as  not  to  let  father  see  how  pleased  he  was ; 
well,  says  he,  I  was  a-thinkin*  myself  it  would  be  more  neigh- 
bourly, and  eyery  bit  and  grain  as  good  too.  I  donH  care  if 
I  do.  Well,  what  does  Outhouse  Pipes  do,  for  his  stock  was 
more  nor  twice  as  large  as  father's,  what  does  he  do,  but  turns 
in  all  his  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  father's  pastur'  being 
the  best,  they  all  in  course  went  into  his  field,  and  when  dry 
time  in  sunmier  come,  his  tarnation  lookia'  cattle,  cross  bull, 
and  breachy  oren,  'most  worried  all  father's  dairy  cows  to 
death,  and  finally  dmy  'em  all  out  mto  ttie  township  barrens. 
There  nerer  was  no  findin'  them  when  you  wanted  them,  and 
in  a  little  while  they  fell  ofTin  the  milk,  got  thin  and  mangy, 
and  looked  like  old  scratch.  Well,  bimeby  father  got  tired  of 
this  fun,  and  wanted  Outhouse  Pipes  to  fence  again  on  the 
division  line*,  says  he,  I  guess  you  have  eat  sour  grapes,  and 
your  sons'  teeth  are  on  edge,  ain't  they  ?  He  said  it  wam't 
reasonable  at  all  to  be  so  peskily  whimsical  and  crotchical ; 
that  it  was  !non«  V  his  seekin'  to  pastur'  in  common ;  that 
we  had  used  up  all  his  share  of  the  poles,  and  didn't  know 
where  to  get  any  more ;  and,  arter  five  years'  'crastinafion, 
vexation,  and  trouble,  father,  to  eend  the  dispute,  went  and 
pat  up  the  whole  Ime  himself^  his  own  and  neighbour  Pipes' 
too.  Cuss  them  cattle,  Sam,  says  father,  they  have  done  me 
more  nor  a  hmadred  pounds  damage,  but  I  guess,  when  a 
man  has  a  good  field  of  h%$  oum,  cmiainin'  all  ht  wmii$  m 
ih4  mnf  of  feed,  shelter ^  and  water,  he  had  better  snug  up  hie 
fences  strong  and  tidy,  and  heef  it  to  himself.  But  father's 
trouble  warn't  eended  so  easy  as  he  was  a-thinkin'  on.  Havin' 
once  got  a  taste  of  the  good  grass,  the  nasty  onruly  brutes  of 
Outhouse's  were  for  everlastin'ly  a-breakin'  in  and  chasin' 
our  beasts  from  one  eend  of  the  pastor'  to  the  other.  As  for 
father,  poor  old  soul^  he  spent  most  of  his  time  a-rannin' 
and  a-hollerin'  arter  than  stray  crittnrs,  and  drivin'  of  them 
out.  Well,  if  this  don't  beat  the  bugs,  he'd  say!  What  a 
spot  o'  work  this  is  sartoinly.  They  are  like  a  bad  shiUin\ 
them  breaehy  deyils,  you  can't  git  rid  of  them  at  no  rate. 
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Pni  them  oat  as  often  as  yoa  please,  they  are  for  eTerlastin'ly 
a-comin  back  ta  you. 

I  am  a-thinkin',  said  the  Clockmaker,  the  Blue-noses  vfill 
find  that  arter  a  while,  usin'  the  trade  in  common  with  us  is 
like  father's  pastur'  *,  their  neighbours  have  two  craft  to  their 
one  to  put  in  it,  and  bein*  the  strongest  of  the  two,  will  gra- 
dually' drive  them  off  altogether,  while  shutting  them  out 
again  is  easier  talked  Of  than  done,  and  that  when  actilly 
debarred^  the  onruly  ones  will  occasionally  break  in  and 
cause  'tamal  trouble  and  expense.  Changing  one  thing  for 
another  is  not  always  reform,  as  they  have  found  out  to 
England,  to  their  sorrow,  in  more  things  thm  one.  But  them 
who  change  often  and  unnecessary,  are  apt  simietimes  to  find 
to  their  cost,  when  it's  too  late,  that  they  have  incautiously 
got  hold  oa^'ahad  shiUin\'' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TBADING  IH  BED. 

DuBiNGoneof  our  former  journeys  a  circumstance  occurred, 
that  I  did  not  understand  at  the  tune,  but  which  Mr.  Slick 
now  explained  to  me.  On  our  return  firom  Chester  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  Windsor,  we  stopped  at  a  small  house  on  the  road- 
side, near  a  saw-mill,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  our  horse, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  it  appeared  to  me 
was  designedly  introduced,  relative  to  the  stream  and  the 
adjoining  timber-land,  Mr.  Slick  extolled  the  ^'  water  power," 
^^  mill  privilege,"  betterments,  and  convenience  and  value  of 
the  place  in  terms  of  such  extravagant  praise,  that  the  owner 
proposed  to  sell  it  to  him,  an  offer  which  was  immediately 
accepted. 

Yon  see,  said  Mr.  Slick  to  him,  I  aiuH  jist  prepared  to  pay 
you  right  down  on  the  nail  in  hard  pewter,  not  expectin*  any 
such  trade,  but '/  /'  U  bond  it;''  that  is,  do  you  bind  yourself 
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in  a  bond  fo  give  a  title,  upon  my  payin'  you  five  hundred 
pounds  within  two  years.  If  I  pay  it,  why  then  the  land  is 
mine ;  and  if  I  don't  do  so,  why  there  is  no  harm  done :  you 
take,  don't  you? — ^Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  said  Blue-nose 
(who  appeared  puzzled  at  this  novel  mode  of  selling  property, 
in  which  the  bond  was  to  be  given  to  the  wrong  man).  Why 
don't  you  give  me  a  bond^  said  he,  for  the  purchase-money, 
and  I  '11  give  you  a  deed?  I  'II  trust  you,  for  you  are  good  for 
more  nor  that. — Why,  I'll  tell  you,  said  the  Clockmaker. 
It's  altogether  for  your  advantage,  and  saves  trouble  and 
expense,  you  see.  Accordin'  to  your  plan,  if  I  didn't  pay  my 
bond  when  it 's  due,  why  you  'd  lose  the  land  :  now  this 
way,  you  don't  part  with  the  land  till  you  get  the  money : 
for  you  hold  on  till  you  are  paid  and  finger  the  cash.  It 's 
safer  and  better  for  you,  and  I  must  say  I  do  like  a  fair  deal. 
So  now,  do  you  take  the  pen  and  write  the  bond  yourself  to 
prevent  mistakes,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  put  into  it.  The 
bond  was  accordingly  written,  duly  executed,  and  delivered, 
and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey.  As  this  transaction  had 
taken  place  some  time  ago,  and  never  again  been  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Slick,  it  had  nearly  escaped  my  memory^  but  the 
opportunity  having  now  occurred  of  making  an  advantageous 
use  of  it,  he  unfolded  his  object  without  reserve. 

We  are  now,  squire,  said  he,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  the 
head-quarters  of  land  spekilators,  and  I  '11  put  off  my  Chester 
friend's  bond  to  an  advance.  I  never  had  no  notion  of  buy  in' 
that  are  feller's  land.  I  don't  want  it  no  more  nor  my  old 
waggon  does  a  fifth  wheel.  I've  been  spekilatin'  on  his 
capital.  If  I  don't  sell  the  bond,  I  lose  nothin',  for  I  have 
paid  nothin'  •,  if  I  sell  it,  I  gain  all  I  can  get  for  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  and  prettiest  modes  of  trading  I  know  on ;  but  the 
difficultest  part  is  all  to  do  yet,  and  that  is  to  sell  it.  Anybody 
can  put  the  leake  into  a  Blue-nose,  or  a  John  Bull,  for  they 
are  a  primtive  unsuspectin'  sort  of  folks,  not  jist  exactly  up 
to  snuff,  but  to  walk  into  a  down  east-land  jobber  requires 
great  skill,  I  tell  you,  and  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
human  natur'  and  of  bisness.    If  your  hook  ain't  well  covered, 
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and  the  bait  well  chose  and  suited  to  the  season,  they  wonH  so 
much  as  look  at  it.  If  you  pull  at  a  nibble,  you  neyer  get 
another  one,  for  there  is  nothin'  so  bad  as  eagerness.  A 
quick  eye,  a  steady  hand,  and  cool  temper,  is  not  do-with- 
outable.  Tantalise  'em,  play  'em  on  and  off,  let  'em  see  the 
bait  and  smell  it,  then  jist  raise  it  a  little  out  of  sight  till  they 
have  to  look  for  it,  and  then  let  it  float  down  stream  for  them 
to  foller,  and  wb«i  they  get  to  it,  snub  it  short  till  they  pass 
it,  and  have  to  turn  back  and  make  up  agin'  stream.  They 
dont't  see  so  clear  then  for  the  drift  stuif,  air  bubbles,  and 
what  not;  and  when  you  iBnd  them  makin'  right  at  it  full 
split  with  their  mouths  open,  slacken  up  a  little,  and  jist  as 
they  snap  at  it,  draw  it  forward  an  inch  or  so,  and  then  rest 
a  bit.  The  next  grab  they  make  they  will  take  in  the  bait, 
hood,  sinker,  and  all,  and  maybe  apart  of  the  line,  then  give 
it  a  back  pull  (not  forrard,  for  that  is  blundersome,  and  may 
pull  it  out  agin  p'raps,  but  back)  with  a  short  turn  of  the 
wrist,  and  it  whips  the  hook  right  into  the  jaw.  O,  it's 
beautiful  play,  that !  it  sharpens  the  wit,  pints  the  eye  teeth, 
and  raises  a  man  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  I  never  see  a 
human  yet,  unless  he  was  one  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
citizens,  that  had  the  science — ^never,  and  I  must  say  my 
hand  is  'most  out.  I  want  practice ;  for  in  them  British  pro- 
vinces the  folks  are  as  simple  as  the  partridges  be^  and  they 
are  so  tame  and  so  stupid,  it 's  no  fun  a-goin'  out  a-gunnin' 
arftr  them,  for  you  can  shoot  'em  like  hens  at  a  roost. 
Floorin'  one  of  them  afore  the  eyes  of  the  others  never  starts 
the  flock,  it  only  'mazes  them. — But  stop,  said  he,  tapping 
me  on  the  shoulder,  stop,  squire,  and  look  out  o*  that  are 
winder.  Do  you  see  that  ai-e  tall,  limber-timbered,  sUnky- 
lookin'  man  with  the  blue  cloak  and  two  long  black  cords 
a-hangin'  from  it  with  almighty  big  tassels  a-danglin'  to  the 
eend  of  it  like  the  lamp-rope  there,  a-carryin'  part  of  the 
cloak  folded  on  one  arm  like  a  Roman  senator,  and  t'other 
arm  kimber,  with  his  hatcockaded  military  like? — well,  that 
is  General  Conrad  Corncob.  He  is  the  greatest  spikilator  in 
these  part8»    He  made  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  eastern 
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lands  last  year,  and  ten  thousand  to  New  Branswiek  this 
season.  He  thinks  no  small  beer  of  himself,  that  man,  and 
boasts  that  he  never  put  his  foot  in  it  in  his  life.  If  I  don't 
lighten  him  of  two  thousand  dollars  afore  to-morrow  momin% 
say  my  name  is  not  Sam  Slick.  I  '11  walk  right  into  him, 
light  as  he  is,  I  know.  I  '11  bam  him  so  he  '11  be  a  caution, 
I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  I  won't.  There  is  nothin'  like  flshin* 
for  the  leadin'  trouts  of  the  hole — ^no,  nothin'  \  there  is  some 
fun  in  that,  somethin'  worth  holdin'  out  the  landin'-net  for — 
beautiful  spots  of  gold  on  them  fellers*-lick,  it  makes  my 
mouth  water.  It's  excitin' — it'sdreadflil  pretty;  it  caps 
all,  that's  a  fact.  I  shan't  see  you  now  agin  till  mornin% 
squire,  for  it 's  considerable  well  on  in  the  evenin'  now,  when 
daylight's  down,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  had  '*  to  trade 
in  bed"  afore  I  bring  him  to  tarms;  so  good-night.  I  'II  play 
'possum  with  you  in  the  mornin',  and  be  ready  to  start  with 
you  as  early  as  you  please. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Slick  put  a  small  piece  of 
paper  in  my  hand,  and  said,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his 
ftice, — Head  that,  squire,  if  you  please. — "To  the  cashier  of 
the  Bangor  Bank.  Sir,  please  to  pay  to  Samuel  Slick,  Esq. 
two  thousand  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  and  charge  the  same 
to  yours,  etc,  Conrad  Corncob,  L^.  Geni." — I  did  him,  said 
he,  exultingly,  I  did  him  *,  but  it  was  no  easy  matter,  I  tell 
you.  I  had  to  play  him  up  and  down  stream  more  nor  once, 
and  shift  the  colour  of  the  fly  till  I  tempted  him;  but  he  is 
bagged  for  once,  anyhow.  It  was  a'most  a-difficult  piece  of 
bisness ;  and  I  must  say,  tho'  I  say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it, 
that  I  don't  think  there  is  another  man  this  blessed  day  in  the 
States  would  haye  done  it  but  myself,  not  one.  But  come, 
we  must  be  a-movin' ;  and  as  we  drive  on,  I'll  tell  you  how 
it  was. 

Arter  I  left  you,  I  seed  him  in  a  Ime  with  the  stable ;  so  I 
Jist  walks  out  and  makes  for  the  hoss-stalls,  lookin'  down  in 
a  hurry  like,  and  seemin'  chock  full  of  bisness,  and  not  lettin* 
on  as  If  I  know'd  that  he  was  there,  for  there  is  nothui'  like 
anon-comndttal,  an^  he  calls  out,— ^by,  Slick,  if  that  ain't 
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Jim,  BBlam  a\ive !  wby,  how  do  you  do,  eh?  who  on  airth 
would  have  expected  to  haye  seed  you  here. — So  I  looks  up, 
*mazed  like,  like  a  feller  that's  lost  his  road,  and^  says  I, — 
Stranger^  you  haye  the  advantage  of  me,  I  guess. — ^Possible, 
said  he,  not  know  me?  oh,  for  ever !— Why,  says  I,  I  know 
your  voice,  and  know  your  face,  and  aught  to  know  your 

name ;  but . — ^Well,  if  you  think  you  ought,  said  he,  you 

skalL  Don't  you  mind  Gineral  Conrad  Corncob,  him  that 
was  kyurnal  last  war  on  full  pay?— Corncob?  says  I.  Let 
me  see,  said  I.  Corncob— Corncob  ! — and  then  I  scratched 
my  head,  like  a  dog  in  sarch  q(  a  flea,-^h !  ay !  to  be  sure 
I  do,  and  glad  to  see  you  too.— I  thought,  said  he,  Slick,  you 
was  down  to  Nova  Scotia,  a-tradin'  among  them  tatur-headed 
Blue-noses-,  and  d— nthem fellers,  fhey  talk  rather  warlike 
about  the  boundary  line.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they'd  like 
a  war,  the  villains  ^  for  they  'd  find  it  a  plaguy  sight  easier,  I 
estunate,  to  come  and  grab  our  vessels  than  build  them  for 
themselves.  Halifax  always  goes  ahead  by  a  war.  Have 
you  done  anything  out  of  the  clock  line  down  there  lately? 
Is  there  any  room  there  for  a  spec'  in  the  land  way  on  a  large 
scale?— Well^  I  jist  look'd  up  at  him  and  eyed  him  hard  in  the 
&ce,  without  sayin'  of  a  word  for  a  space,  dubersome  like, 
as  if  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  let  one's  tongue  run  too  fast, 
and  then  said,  a-holdin'  of  my  head  down,  as  if  I  had  con- 
cluded to  keep  dark,— Well,  I  must  say,  said  I,  I  haven't 
done  bad  in  clocks,  that's  sartain. — Fire  and  tow!  have  you 
done  anything  in  the  timber  line?  said  he,  for  that  is  a  rising 
property  .—Well,  I  made  as  if  I  didn't  hear  him,  so  as  to  'cite 
his  curosity,  and,  says  I,— Gineral,  that  are  boundary  line 
wiH  cause  trouble  yet,  I  reckon.  You  Maine  folks  have  been 
talkin'  a  leetle  too  fast  lately,  a  leetle  too  much  bush.  You 
won't  frighten  Blue-nose  so  easy  as  you  are  a-tbiukin'  on,  I 
tell  you.— Well,  says  he,  we  've  talked  and  bragged  so  much 
lately  about  It,  I  'm  tired  and  sick  of  the  subject ;  but  I  see 
you  have  made  a  hit,  I  know  you  have,  you  are  so  infarnal 
costive.  I  've  seed  folks  carry  a  heavy  secret  afore  to-day. — 
What  la  it?--«overnor  Fairfleldhas  been  too  rash,  and  talked 
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too  big,  says  I.  We  have  suffered  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners. 
— The  devil  take  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  Govemw 
Fairfield,  and  the  boundary  too,  says  he.  Fire  and  tow  I 
your  spec'^  what  is  it?  And  he  opened  his  cloak  and  put 
his  arm  inside  of  mine  and  walked  on. — ^What  's  the  tune, 
said  he,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  eh? — ^Well^ 
says  I,  gineral,  there  is  no  evadin'  you,  you  are  so  everlastin' 
cute.  I  believe  you  could  see  a  hole  in  a  millstone  if  it  was 
no  bigger  than  the  pint  of  a  needle^  providin'  you  picked 
yourself.  Who  told  you  I  had  made  a  spec'?  tell  me  now 
how  it  leaked  out. — Oh !  says  he,  I  knew  it  from  your  man- 
ner^ I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  I  didn't.  Fire  and  tow !  It 
tante  no  easy  matter  to  blind  me. --Well,  then,  says  I,  I  have 
made  a  spec',  gineral,  that 's  a  fact,  and  such  a  spec',  too, 
as  ain't  often  made  now-a-days  nother.  It's  a  top  sawyer 
one,  I  do  assure  you  -,  but  I  can't  avail  it.  I  am  afraid  this 
Britisher  that 's  here  will  be  the  ruin  of  me  yet  *,  for  he  has 
made  me  promise  to  make  tracks  with  him  this  summer,  and 
I  am  'most  afeerd  I  shall  lose  the  chance  of  gettin'  up  a  com- 
pany by  it,  and  it's  a  pity,  too,  for  there  ain't  such  a  location 
atween  the  poles  hardly.  I  got  it  for  half  nothin',  a  mere 
song ;  it 's  grand,  that 's  sartain.  Now,  says  I,  if  you  would 
give  me  a  little  advice  how  to  work  it,  I  'II  give  you  some 
hints  about  property  in  Nova  Scotia  that  will  clear  two  hun- 
dred per  cent.  ^  but  it 's  a  long  story,  and  walls  have  ears,  so 
I  will  turn  in  with  you,  if  Hiss  Corncob,  your  wife,  ain^ 
here,  and  we'll  talk  it  over  in  bed.  If  we  can  agree,  I  will 
give  you  an  agency  that  will  be  worth  while. — ^Well,  says 
he,  do,  for  there  is  nothin'  like  ^^  iradtn*  ahed,"  and  I  will 
council  you  to  the  best  of  my  abilities^  but  is  it  refuge  or 
superfine,  clear  stuff,  or  only  marchantable.— Oh !  says  I, 
there  is  no  mistake,  it 's  for  myself,  and  not  to  put  off  agin  ; 
it 's  the  rael  solid  thing,  and  not  holler,  or  lackered,  or  plated, 
but  jist  ginotom«.  If  it  was  a  bam,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  advice,  I  reckon  -,  but  it's  how  to  go  the  whole  figur'. 

Well,  arter  walkin'  about  a  trifle  from  the  house,  for  a 
while,  and  talkin'  about  indifferent  subjects,  we  took  Jist  a 
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dust  of  rael  good  mint  julip^  and  turned  into  bed.— Says  he, 
Slick,  excuse  me,  but  I  must  turn  my  back  on  you,  for,  as  I 
chews  a  good  deal,  I'd  have  to  spit  across  you  in  the  night, 
which  ain't  very  genteel,  so  I  can't  lay  spoonbill  fashion. — 
Now  for  the  spec'. — I  seed  his  curosity  was  up,  so,  not  to 
appear  in  a  hurry,  I  said,  Gineral,  says  I,  nothin'  but  bis- 
ness  would  ever  make  me  sleep  with  a  man.  I  got  fright- 
ened out  of  a  year's  growth  once,  by  goin'  to  bed  with  a 
Britisher.  It  was  second  or  third  stage  out  of  Buffalo, 
Ganady  way.  When  I  arrived  it  was  late  to  night,  and  I  had 
to  dig  thro'  the  woods  considerable  sharp  to  get  there  at  all. 
The  house  was  full,  and  every  bed  had  two  in  it,  all  'xcept 
one,  and  that  an  Englishman  had,  who  carried  on  and  swore 
so  'bout  sleepin'  two  in  a  bed  that  they  gave  him  one  all  to 
himself,  more  to  save  the  bother  of  bavin'  a  quarrel  with  him 
than  out  of  any  love  for  him  -,  for  them  English  are  the  devil 
when  travellin',  they  give  so  much  trouble,  and  do  what  you 
will  are  never  satisfied.— Exactly,  said  the  Gineral,  most 
commonly  their  manners  are  rude,  overbearin',  and  tyran- 
nical. They  want  their  flints  fixed  for  'em  as  we  did  last 
war;  but,  fire  and  tow!  let's  have  your  spec'  afore  we  get 
a-noddin';  I  shall  go  for  it  soon,  for  I  am  considerable  sleepy, 
I  tell  you  — ^Well,  says  I,  so  they  jist  told  me  to  take  up  with 
the  Englishman,  and  I  ondressed  in  two-twos,  outs  with  the 
candle,  and  into  bed  in  no  time.  The  crittur  was  a-Iyin'  with 
his  back  to  me,  a-snoring  like  a  bull,  and  more  nor  once  I 
had  a  mind  to  wake  him,  so  that  we  might  have  a  fair  start 
for  it  -,  but  then,  I  thought  it  would  only  eend  in  a  fight,  so  I 
let  him  be.  But  jist  as  I  was  a-droppin'  off  to  sleep,  the  crit- 
tur fell  too  and  kicked  like  a  jackass.  Lord,  I  thought  he 
would  have  kicked  me  out  of  bed,  or  broke  my  leg,  he 
kicked  so  like  all  possessed.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  what  on 
airth  shall  I  do  ?  shall  I  give  him  a  slockdolager  onder  the  ear 
and  wake  him  up,  or  shall  I  turn  to  and  kick  him  in 
f  etum  agin  ?  I  didn't  actilly  know  what  to  do  ^  at  last  I  gets 
upon  my  knees,  jist  lays  hold  of  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
turned  him  over^  with  his  face  to  me,  and  his  back  to  the 
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outside  of  the  bed.    Now,  says  I,  kick  aw;siy  till  y(m  are  tired, 
will  you,  my  hearty,  and  you  won't  hurt  nolhin'  but  the  wall. 
Well,  if  he  didn't  snore  and  kick  away  in  great  style,  it's  a 
pity,  but  as  be  didn't  touch  me  no  more,  I  dropped  off  a^sleep, 
and  left  him  a-batterin'  away  at  the  wall  with  his  heels  like  a 
payiour's  rammer.    In  the  momin'  he  was  quiet  enough  ^ 
but  oh,  such  an  ugly  ungainly  lookin'  beast  I  never  seed. 
He  had  his  mouth  wide  open,  arshowin'  of  his  snags  of  teeth 
like  a  boss  when  he  sneezes,  and  there  was  dry  froth  on  his 
nose  and  lips  from  snortin'  so.    His  eyes  was  open  too,  (for 
some  men  sleep  with  their  peq[^rs  open,  like  the  Dutch  over- 
seer of  the  niggers  with  the  glass  eye,  in  the  sugar-house,) 
and  they  stared  like  the  eyes  of  an  owl ,  and  had  jist  tidb  a 
glassy,  filmy,  cmmeanin'  look.     His  hands,  like  most  Bri- 
tishers, was  as  white  as  chalk,  but  the  nails  was  bine,  and 
so  was  his  lips.    The  nostrils  were  pinched  in,  and  his  nose 
looked  pointed*,  altogether  he  wias  a  perfect  ptetor*  of  an 
v^Iy  man.    Hullo,  shipmate,   ^ys  I,  how's  your  heels 
this  mornin'?    I  guess  you  must  have  hurt  'em  agin'  tliat 
are  wall  last  ni^t,  for  yon  kicked  like  all  veogeance^  bnt 
he  was  as  sound  as  a  top.     With  thi^,  I  throw'd  down  the 
clothes  on  my  side,  aad  was  a-gittin'  out  of  bed,  when  one 
leg  touched  him,  and  his  skin  was  so  cold  and  so  clammy ;  I 
turned  round  and  took  another  survey  of  him,  and  then  pat 
my  ear  close  to  his  month,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  he 
wam't  as  dead  as  a  herring.    He  was,  I  swear.    It  was  an 
app«*p)exy  fit  he  had,  that  made  him  kick  so,  like  mad.    It 
made  me  quite  sick  \  I  didn't  get  that  crittur's  ugly  mug  out 
of  my  thoughts  for  one  while,  I  know.    It  was  horrid  now, 
wam't  it! — Well,  fire  and  tow !  it  was  horrid,  that's  a  fact, 
said  the  Gineral,  and  if  your  bed-Mlers  are  apt  to  be  an 
confounded  onlucky ,  I  must  say  I  'm  'most  afeerd  to  go  to  bed 
with  you.     I  douH  like  to  hear  about  them  things  at  night, 
they  kinder  skeer  away  sleep  and  set  me  a  dreamin'^  let's 
hear  about  your  Nova  Scotia  estate  *,  what  is  it  like? — ^We 
had  a  crowner's  hiquest  on  the  body,  says  I,  and  the 
crowner,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag,  returned  a  vardfiot,  ^^  died 
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of  fri(j;ht,  a-sleepin'  along  with  a  Yankee."  He  did,  upon  my 
soul.  Fact,  I  assure  you. — ^Who  the  plague  cares,  says 
Corncob,  what  the  great  fat  porter-drinkin'  hog  died  of  ^  do, 
fioir  gracious'  sake,  let  him  be.  Did  you  say  your  land  was 
in  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  ?  Come,  gin'  over  foolin', 
that's  a  good  feller. — I  seed  he  was  very  anxious  to  hear 
about  the  bond,  so  to  tease  him  and  pique  him,  says  I,  I  had 
another  curous  adyenture  once  with  a  man  in  bed. — What  a 
devil  of  a  long-winded  feller  you  be,  Slick,  says  he;  why 
don't  you  come  to  the  pinte  at  once?  if  you  want  advice, 
ax  it  ^  if  not  let's  go  to  sleep,  for  your  stories  are  dismal. 
Fire  and  tow !  I  shall  see  that  dead  man  in  a  night-mare  yet. 
— ^Well,  says  I,  this  one  will  make  you  larf,  anyhow,  for  it 
took  a  different  turn  from  t'other  one  altogether.  When  I 
fust  went  out  in  the  clock  line,  up  Huron  way,  I  used  to  be 
sut^ject  to  the  craiiq[>,  violent  fits  of  the  cramp,  and  nothin' 
amost  gave  me  relief  but  holdin'  up  a  roll  of  stick  brimstone 
in  my  hand,  and  I  used  to  place  it  every  night  onder  the 
pillar  of  my  bed  to  have  it  handy.  Weil,  one  night  (and 
moetsmcerely  cold  it  was  too)  I  was  a^hed  along  with  Plato 
Frisk,  a  jumpin'  Qun^er,  a  terrible  cross-grained  cantanker-- 
some  crittur  as  ever  I  seed.  He  had  a  beard  like  a  goat,  it 
hung  down  to  his  waist  a'most,  and  he  had  the  power  of 
rttsin'  it  up  with  lus  dun,  and  whiskin'  it  as  an  ondocked 
crittur  does  its  tail.  A  switch  of  it  across  your  fece  was  as 
bad  as  a  blow  from  a  bunch  of  stingin'  nettles  -,  it  made  it 
smart  «^in,  like  all  wr^h.  It  was  a  caution  to  look  at.  His 
nose  was  long,  thin,  and  rounded,  like  the  shape  of  a  reapin* 
hook,  and  bis  eyes  as  black  and  small  as  a  weasel's-)  they 
looked  like  two  burnt  boles  in  a  blanket,  they  was  so  deep. 
He  actiUy  was  an  awfuMookin'  crittur,  as  shaggy  as  a  two- 
year  old,  and  jist  about  as  ontamed  too.  Well,  I  woke  up 
in  the  night  half  dead  with  the  cramp,  and  screamin'  like 
mad,  and  I  jist  out  fin  and  felt  fbr  the  brismstone,  and  I  no 
sooner  seized  it  than  Frisk  he  roared  like  a  bull  too,  and 
folks  came  ruonin'  and  troopin'  in  from  the  other  room,  to 
see  what  on  airth  «U  the  hubbub  was  about  3  and  I  hope  I 
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may  die  this  blessed  minit  if  I  hadn't  got  him  by  the  nose  in 
mistalie  for  the  brimstone  (a'most  an  endless  one  it  was  too), 
and  was  a-squeezin'  away  and  a-hangin'  on  to  it  like  grim 
death  to  a  dead  nigger.  It  made  me  larf  so,  when  the  lights 
come  in  and  I  seed  the  ugly  faces  the  goney  made,  that  it 
cured  Uie  cramp,  hang  me  if  it  didn't.  Well,  the  Gineral  he 
haw-hawed  right  out,  like  thunder. — ^Why,  Slick,  said  he, 
what  a  droll  feller  you  be!  that  was  a  mistake  done  a-pur- 
pose,  I  know  it  was,  for  you  was  always  full  of  the  devil 
when  a  boy ;  but  for  gracious'  sake  let  my  nose  alone,  at 
any  rate,  for  I  hante  much  to  spare,  I  tell  you.  Upon  my 
word  you  ain't  over  safe  to  sleep  with,  are  you?  But,  fire  and 
tow!  let's  go  to  land,  as  the  feller  said  when  the  boat  upset, 
let's  get  to  land.  Let's  have  bisness  first,  and  jokes  arter- 
wards. — Well,  there  is  reason  even  in  roastin'  an  egg.  I 
know'd  I  might  push  this  too  far,  and  that  it  was  tune  to 
stop  afore  he  smelt  a  rat.  So  I  Jist  began  at  the  beginnin', 
by  tellin'  him  the  land  warn't  for  sale  at  no  rate,  but  for  a 
company,  in  shares  to  be  called  ^*  Chester  lakes  Mill  Com- 
pany," and  to  be  incorporated  like  other  companies,  so  that 
they  needn't  pay  their  debts  if  they  hadn't  a  mind  to.  Then 
I  laid  out  afore  him  how  grand  the  water  powers  was,  and 
what  noble  timber  there  was  all  around  on  the  Queen's  land 
that  was  to  be  had  for  takin',  and  the  great  lakes  for  rafUn' 
of  it,  and  Windsor  river  for  shippin'  of  it,  and  Mahone  Bay 
on  t'other  side  for  exportin'  of  it,  and  so  on,  and  then  offer'd 
him  a  bonus  of  four  hundred  dollars,  and  a  conmiission  of 
ten  per  cent,  to  sell  shares.  All  the  time  I  was  a-talkin'  of 
this,  I  heerd  old  ^^  fire  and  tow  "  a-workin'  of  the  weed  in 
great  style,  and  when  I  got  this  far,  he  put  out  his  hand  and 
felt  onder  the  pillar  for  his  baccy:  I  seed  he  was  a-beginnin' 
to  nibble  at  the  bait,  and  that  he  was  fairly  on  the  scent,  and 
I  calculated  I  should  have  him  afore  long,  if  nothin'  didn't 
skeer  him.  Says  he,  why  not  sell  out  and  out  and  have  done 
with  it?  I  think  I  could  show  you  how  to  put  it  off.— Sell  it, 
says  I,  catch  me  a-sellin'  of  it!  why  it's  onfit  for  sale. — 
Onfit!  says  he  :  how  so?    I  thought  you  said  it  was  parti- 
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cular  jam. — So  it  is,  says  I,  and  that 's  the  reason  it  *s  onfit  ^  it 's 
the  rael  right  down  thing  itself. — You  know  -best,  says  he, 
but  if  I  was  to  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  to  a  man  o'  your 
judgment^  I  should  say,  sell  •  Companies  is  cumbrous,  full 
of  liabilities,  and  troublesome.  Sales  is  short  and  snug,  and 
they  eend  the  bisness,  so  you  can  turn  the  money  quick,  and 
are  ready  for  a  fresh  stari. — Exactly,  says  I,  when  it's  a 
bam  sell  by  all  means  \  but  when  it 's  got  a  bottom  my  rule 
15  to  hold  on. — Says  he,  look  here,  Slick. — What  on  airth  is 
the  use  of  lookin',  says  I,  for  it 's  as  dark  as  Egypt  *,  I  can't 
see  if  I  do  look. — Fire  and  tow !  said  he,  listen,  if  you  can, 
for  you  are  like  a  sheep's  head,  all  jaw.  I  '11  give  you  two 
thousand  dollars  at  a  word,  for  your  bargain^  what  do  yon 
say  now,  go  or  no  go  ?  Say  the  word,  bargain  or  no  bargain ! 
— I'll  give  you  an  answer  in  the  mornin',  Gineral,  says  I. 
I  don't  want  to  part  with  it,  and  I  must  sleep  upon  it.  The 
fact  is,  selling  shares  to  a  company  would  bring  more  nor 
twice  that  are  sum.  Let  me  cypher  over  it  a  little,  for  I 
have  got  hold  of  a  rael  pitikilar  smart  chance,  and  the  right 
eend  of  the  rope  too,  and  if  I  am  too  greedy  to  turn  it  at 
once,  I  know  I  shall  repent  it  to  my  dying  day. — ^No,  said 
he,  I  like  a  man  to  be  up  to  the  notch,  and  stand  to  his  lick- 
log  *,  salt  or  no  salt,  say  the  word,  or  it 's  no  offer. — Dear, 
dear,  said  I,  you  put  the  leake  into  every  one,  a'most, 
Gineral;  other  men  beat  the  bush,  but  you  catch  the  bird; 
say  ninety  cents  more,  for  I  have  made  a  vow  I  wouldn't 
look  at  two  thousand  dollars,  and  it's  youm.—Fire  and 
tow!  then,  done,  said  he,  and  now  I'll  show  you  how  I 
do  business ;  and  with  that  he  jumps  out  of  bed  and  lights  a 
lucifer,  and  openm'  of  his  desk,  says  he,  write  you  a  short 
assignment  of  that  bond.  Slick,  and  I  will  write  the  cheque ; 
and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  bond  was  in  his  trunk, 
the  cheque  in  my  portmanter,  and  we  was  both  in  bed  agin, 
back  to  back,  as  sociable  as  you  please.  Well,  Gineral,  says 
I,  as  you  say  business  fust  and  jokes  arterwards,  now  I  '11 
tell  you  another  story  of  two  fellers  sleepin'  in  one  bed, 
a'most  as  good  as  t'other  one. 
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The  house  they  was  a-sleepin'  in  took  fire,  and  they  jumps 
up  in  an  all-fired  hurry,  and  seesin'  one  pair  of  trousers 
atween  them,  half  asleep  and  half  awake  as  they  was,  each 
put  a  leg  in  it,  and  they  rolled  down  stairs  tied  together 
kickin'  and  squeelin'  like  two  pigs,  and  were  half  trod  to 
death  and  'most  killed.  TU  tell  you  how  it  was. — ^Do  be 
quiet,  says  he  \  I  believe  in  my  soul  you  'd  talk  all  night ;  and 
when  I  larf  so  much,  I  can't  go  to  sleep  arterwards,  it  sets 
me  a-coughin'  so.  Good-night,  and  he  was  off  in  a  hand 
gallop  of  a  snore  in  a  little  less  than  half  no  time. — Thinks  I 
to  myself,  (half  larfin'  in  my  sleeve  till  I  a'most  snickered 
agin,)  you  are  right,  Gineral,  bisness  firsts  and  jokes  arter- 
wards ;  that 's  jist  exactly  what  you  have  been  doin',  only 
you  don't  know  it.  You  '11  find  this  night's  work  a  capital 
joke  some  o'  these  days,  or  I  am  mistakened,  that's  all. 
You'd  rather  a-had  the  dead  Englishman  here  alongside  of 
you  in  bed  than  me,  I  know.  You  might  a-got  an  odd  kick 
from  him,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  you'd  a-been  bit.  The 
crittur  hadn't  sense  enough  for  that  at  no  time.  Oh !  it  was 
done  pretty,  that,  squire  *,  it  made  me  feel  good  all  over.  It 
was  what  I  call  workmanlike.  Bed  is  the  place  for  doin' 
bisness  in  arter  all.  You  ain't  bound  to  hear  all  that's  said 
in  bed;  and  if  you  hesitate,  and  boggle  a  little,  why  it  looks 
sleepy  like,  and  not  stupid.  There  ain't  time  too  for  chafferin' 
and  higglin'  too  long  *,  and  a  flmny  story  throw'd  in  for  spice 
keeps  a  feller  in  good  humour.  Then  there  ain't  no  fear  of 
interruption  or  observation,  and  nothln'  to  distract  attention. 
Bundlin'  or  courtin*  in  the  new  clearin's  is  done  the  same 
way.  It's  the  best  place  for  makin'  a  sarmon  in  too,  or  an 
oration,  or  any  difficult  piece  of  bisness ;  but  as  for  dealin'  and 
traffikin'  that  requires  skill;  depend  on  it^  squire,  if  you  are 
only  wide  awake  and  duly  sober,  there  is  nothin'  like 
*'  tradivC  in  bed." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

KNOWING  THB  SOUNDINGS|   OR  POLLT  GOFFIN'S  SANDHOLB. 

The  reckless  speculation  occasioned  by  an  equally  reckless 
issue  of  paper  money,  which  has  of  late  years  appeared  in  the 
United  States,  has  had  a  far  more  injurious  operation  than 
any  one  who  has  not  carefully  watched  its  progress  and 
effects  could  possibly  suppose.  The  first  apparent  change  it 
produced  was  to  raise  the  price  of  real  and  personal  property 
far  beyond  their  value,  and  to  cause  the  unhappy  delusion, 
that  this  feyerish  excitement  was  a  healthy  condition.  That 
a  great  alteration  had  taken  place  was  obvious  to  all*,  and 
those  who  were  profiting  by  it  found  it  by  no  means  a 
difficult  task  to  make  men  belieVe  it  was  the  natural  result 
of  republican  institutions,  of  a  free  trade,  a  fertile  soil,  and 
an  intelligent  spirit  of  enterprise.  In  this  opinion  they  were 
unfortunately  confirmed,  by  finding  the  liberal  party  among 
the  English  and  the  Colonists  constantly  repeating  the  same 
absurd  theory,  and  contrasting  the  high  prices  of  the  United 
States  with  the  sounder  and  more  rational  condition  of 
Canada,  as  a  proof  of  the  superior  advantages  of  elective 
governments  over  a  monarchy.  They  all  affected  to  be 
unable  to  attribute  the  difference  in  the  price  of  land  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  boundary  line  to  any  other  cause  than 
the  ballot,  universal  suffrage,  and  annual  elections.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  Americans  have 
suffered  immense  losses  in  their  trade,  while  the  colonists 
have  suffered  no  less  in  their  peace  and  happiness,  by  the 
introduction  of  wild  theories  of  government  by  those  whose 
rank  and  influence  gave  a  mischievous  weight  to  their 
opinions.  In  the  States,  however,  the  great  pecuniary  loss 
they  have  sustained  is  by  far  the  least  iqury  they  have 
incurred  from  this  unfortunate  error.  They  have  suffered  in 
their  morals.  A  wild  and  unprincipled  speculation  like  this 
has  no  pretension  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  trade  or 
enterprise.    It  is  one  of  the  worst  species  of  gambling. 
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inasmuch  as  it  originates  in  deception,  and  is  contaminated 
with  fraud  throughout.  The  preceding  sketch,  which  is 
founded  an  fact^  shows  with  what  care  even  clever  and 
experienced  men  like  General  Corncob  can  be  duped,  when 
their  caution  is  disarmed  by  the  eagerness  of  speculation ; 
and  how  readily  a  man  like  the  Glockmaker  can  reconcile 
himself,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  sophistry,  to  a  fraudulent  trans- 
action. 

Had  you  no  compunction,  said  I,  Mr.  Slick,  in  palming  off 
upon  the  General  that  worthless  bond,  and  in  taking  from 
him  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  two  thousand  dollars  without 
giving  him  any  equivalent  whatever? — Compunction,  said  he, 
in  great  astonishment,  why  no,  squire,  why  should  I?  This 
ain't  trading  it  's  spekilatin'.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  For  instance,  I  make  a  throw,  you  see,  and  he 
buys  it.  Well,  if  it  wins,  he  gets  whatever  we  raffled  for, 
and  if  he  don%  he  loses,  that's  all.  Great  gains  cover  many 
losses.  If  one  land  spekilation  in  ten  turns  out  well,  and  is 
rael  Jam,  it  makes  a  man's  nest.  Ob,  no!  if  it  was  trade, 
why,  honour  bright!  but  it  tante,  it's  spekilatin';  and  you 
might  as  well  call  loo,  or  put,  or  all-fours,  or  any  other  game, 
trade.  It  tante  givin'  valy  for  a  thing,  it*8  buyin*  a  chance. 
Now,  there  is  no  more  harm  done  in  settin'  off  a  chance  to 
advantage  than  in  platin'  a  candlestick,  or  gildin'  a  frame. 
It 's  puffin',  that 's  all,  and  that 's done  every  day  every  where; 
so  it  is  in  smugglin' — do  you  suppose  there  is  any  barm  in 
that?  If  you  smuggle  clever,  you  win;  if  you  don't,  it's 
seized,  and  there  is  an  eend  on  it  *,  you  lose  the  trick,  but  the 
game  is  not  immoral. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  so  sensible  a  man  as 
Mr.  Slick  could  be  the  dupe  of  such  shallow  nonsense,  if  daily 
experience  did  not  prove  how  much  easier  men  can  deceive 
themselves,  where  their  interest  is  concerned,  than  satisfy 
others,  and  how  soon  the  morals  of  a  country  are  damaged 
by  this  sort  of  national  gambling.  The  explanation  was 
disagreeable.  I  was  reluctant  to  permit  him  to  lower  him- 
self in  my  opinion,  and  I  changed  the  conversation  by  a  refer- 
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ence  to  colonial  subjects.  These  were  topics  on  which  I 
admired  to  hear  him  talk,  as  his  obseryations  were  generally 
correct,  often  original,  and  always  amusing. — Yes,  said  he, 
I  must  say^  without  a  morsel  of  vanity,  I  estimate  I  have 
picked  up  a  few  notions  of  men  and  things  in  a  gineral  way 
that  every  one  can't  boast  of.  Now,  there's  them  colonies 
and  colony  chaps,  Lord,  I  know  their  ins  and  outs  better 
than  they  do  themselves.  Oh,  dear!  I  wish  I  had  the  berth 
Lord  Sir  John  Russell,  Queen's  Prime  Minister forimmigrants^ 
has,  for  jist  one  month.  The  way  I  'd  show  him  how  to 
handle  the  ribbons  ain't 'no  matter,  I  know.  I'd  lam  him 
how  to  set  on  the  box,  how  to  hold  the  whip  alween  his 
teeth^  and  to  yawk  the  reins  with  both  hands,  so  as  to  make 
each  boss  in  the  team  feel  he  had  a  master  that  was  none  o' 
the  scariest,  and  that  wouldn't  put  up  with  no  nonsense.  A 
cross-grained  ongainly  crittur  wouldn't  frighten  me  by  layin' 
down  and  reflisin'  to  draw,  I  tell  you.  I'd  jist  start  the  rest 
of  thfi  cattle  into  a  handsome  lope^  and  give  him  a  drag  over 
the  gravel  till  I  scratched  his  hide  for  him  a  considerable 
sum,  and  see  bow  double  quick  he'd  get  tired  of  that  fun,  up 
on  his  pegs,  and  go  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Lord,  I'd  come 
down  on  him  like  a  duck  on  a  June  bug ;  I  'd  make  him  wake 
snakes,  and  walk  his  chalks,  as  the  western  folks  say,  I 
know.  Nothin'  vexes  an  onruly  beast  like  takin'  no  notice 
of  him,  but  jist  movin'  on  as  if  it  was  all  the  same  to  you 
what  he  did,  as  you  know  bow  to  fix  his  flint.  I  have  an 
idea  that  no  man  can  be  a  good  statesman  that  can't  drive 
well.  There's  a  great  deal  to  be  lamed  from  bosses.  Natur' 
is  natur',  that  is  a  fact  ^  but  the  natur'  of  a  boss  ain't  human, 
that's  all,  and  he  can't  talk;  study  Atm,  therefore,  and  man 
comes  easy  arter  that.  There  ain't  no  part  of  a  boss  I  don't 
know,  stock,  lock,  or  barrel.  No  man  can't  cheat  me  in  a 
boss.  As  for  a  John  Bull,  or  a  Blue-nose,  I  never  seed  one 
yet  that  I  couldn't  walk  right  into  like  a  pumkin-pie.  They 
are  as  soft  as  doughy  them  fellers.  No,  sir  \  a  steady  arm  and 
a  light  hand  is  what  is  wanted,  not  givin'  them  their  head 
one  minit,  and  curbin'  them  the  next,  and  most  throwin' 
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'em  down.    That 's  no  way  to  drive,  but  jist  the  way  to  spile 
their  temper  ^  but  bein'  afeerd  on  'em  is  the  devil,  it  ruins  'em 
right  off.    Oh,  dear!  if  I  was  only  alongside  Lord  Sir  John 
on  the  state-box,  I  'd  teach  him  in  six  lessons  so  that  he  could 
manage  them  by  whisperin';  hut  you  might  as  well  whistle 
jigs  to  a  milestone  as  to  an  Englishman,  the^  are  so  infamal 
sot  in  their  ways.    The  first  thing  to  know  how  to  get  safe' 
into  port  is  to  study  the  soundings.    I  mind  a  trick  I  played 
once  on  old  ^^  Tamal  Death,"  as  we  called  Captain  Ebenezer 
Fathom,  the  skipper  I  went  to  South  Sea  with.    He  know'd 
every  inch  of  the  American  coast  as  well  as  he  did  of  his  own 
cabin  -,  and  whenever  he  throw'd  the  lead,  and  looked  at  what 
sort  of  bottom  it  showed,  he  know'd  as  well  where  he  was  as 
if  he  was  in  sight  of  land.    He  did  beat  all,  that's  a  fact,  and 
proper  proud  he  was  of  it  too,  a-boastin'  and  a-crackin'  of  it 
for  everlastingly.    So,  afore  I  goes  aboard^  off  I  slips  to  a 
sandpit  on  Polly  Coffin's  betterments,  where  they  got  sand 
for  the  Boston  iron  foundaries,  and  fills  a  bag  with  it  and  puts 
it  away  in  my  trunk.  Well^  we  was  gone  the  matter  of  three 
years  on  that  are  voyage  afore  we  reached  home*,  and  as  we 
neared  the  Nantuckit  coast.  Captain  Ebenezer  comes  down 
to  the  cabin  and  turns  in,  and  says  he,— Sam,  says  he,  we  are 
in  soundin's  now,  I  calculate ;  run  on  till  twelve  o'clock, 
and  then  heave-to  and  throw  the  lead,  for  it  is  as  dark  as 
Comingo,  and  let  me  see  what  it  fetches  up,  and,  tamal 
death !  Til  tell  you  to  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  what  part 
of  the  thirteen  united  univarsal  worlds  we  be  in. — ^What  will 
you  bet,  says  I,  you  do?— I'll  bet  you  a  pound  of  the  best 
Yarginy  pigtail,  says  he  ]  for  I  am  out  of  baccy  this  week 
past,  and  have  been  chawin'  oakum  until  my  jaws  fairly  stick 
together  vnth  the  tar.    Yesterday,  when  you  turned  in,  I 
throw'd  out  a  signal  of  distress,  and  brought  a  Britisher  down 
on  us  five  miles  out  of  his  way ;  but,  cuss  him,  when  he  found 
out  I  only  wanted  a  pig  of  tobacco,  he  swore  like  all  ven- 
geance, and  hauled  his  wind  right  off.    What  tamal  gulls 
and  fools  they  be^  ain't  they?    Yes,  I'll  bet  you  a  pound  of 
the  best.— Done,  says  I,  I  '11  go  my  death  on  it  you  don't  tell  j 
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for  I  never  will  believe  no  soul  can  steer  by  the  lead,  for  sand 
is  sand  everywhere ^  and  who  can  tell  the  difference? — Any 
fool,  said  he,  with  half  an  eye,  in  the  pitchiest,  inkyest, 
lampblackiest  night  that  ever  was  created.  I  didn't  get  here 
into  the  cabin  by  jumpin'  thro'  the  skylight,  as  national  offi- 
cers do,  but  worked  my  way  in  from  before  the  mast.  Tar- 
nal  death  to  me !  a  man  that  don't  know  soundin's  when  he 
sees  it  is  fit  for  nothin'  but  to  bait  shark-hooks  with, 
Soundin's,  eh?  why,  I  was  born  insonndin's,  sarved  my  time 
out  in  soundin's,  and  made  a  man  of  in  soundin's,  and  a 
pretty  superfine  fool  I  must  be  if  I  don't  know  'em.  Gome, 
make  yourself  scarce,  for  I  am  sleepy  j  and  he  was  a-snorin' 
afore  I  was  out  of  the  cabin. — Well,  at  twelve  o'clock  we 
hove-to,  and  sure  enough  found  sand  at  fifty  fathom,  as  he 
said  we  would.  What  does  I  do  bat  goes  and  takes  another 
lead,  and  dips  it  into  the  water  to  wet  it,  and  then  stirs  it  in 
the  bag  of  sand  I  had  stowed  away  in  my  trunk,  and  then 
goes  and  wakes  up  the  skipper.  Hollo,  shipmate  1  says  I, 
here 's  the  lead  :  we  have  got  a  sandy  bottom  in  fifty  fathom, 
as  you  said. — Exactly,  says  he,  didn't  I  tell  you  so.  I  can 
feel  my  way  all  along  the  coast  when  it's  so  dark  you  can't 
hear  yourself  speak.  I  know  every  foot  of  it  as  well  as  if  I 
made  it  myself.  Give  me  the  lead. — As  soon  as  he  took  it 
and  looked  at  it,  he  jumpt  right  up  an  eend  in  bed. — Hollo! 
said  he,  what  the  devil's  this?  give  me  my  spec's,  that's  a 
good  feller,  for  I  don't  see  as  well  as  I  used  to  did.— Sol 
goes  to  the  table  and  bands  him  his  spectacles,  and  says  I,  I 
knew  you  couldn't  tell  no  more  than  any  one  else  by  the 
lead.  That  are  boast  of  yourn  was  a  bam,  and  nothin'  else. 
I'll  trouble  you  for  your  pound  of  Yarginy  pigtail^  jist  enter 
it  in  the  log,  will  you?-- Heavens  and  airthi  said  he,a-mut- 
teiin'  to  himself,  old  Nantuck  is  sunk^  an  airlhquake,  by 
gum !  What  a  dreadful  pretty  piece  of  bisness  this  is! — He 
looked  as  white  as  chalk:  his  eyes  started  most  out  of  his 
bead,  and  his  hair  looked  a  hundred  ways  for  Sunday.  Lord, 
how  frightened  he  looked,  he  was  quite  onfakilised. — Tamal 
death  to  me  I  says  he>  bring  the  candle  here  agin }  and  then 
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he  ^iped  his  eyes  fust,  and  then  his  spec's,  and  took  another 
long  look  at  it,  as  steady  as  if  he  was  a  drawin'  a  bead  on  it 
fine  with  his  rifle. — After  a  space,  he  jumps  right  out  of  bed 
on  the  floor,  and  bawls  out  as  loud  as  thunder  to  the  hands 
on  deck, — ^^'Bout  ship,  boys!  said  he,  'bout  ship  for  your 
lives,  as  quick  as  wink !  old  Nantuck  has  gone  for  it  as  sure 
as  rates,  it  has  by  Gosh !     I  hope  I  may  die  this  blessed 
Instant  minute  of  time  if  that  are  lead  hasn't  gone  right  slap 
into  old  Aunt  Polly  Coffin's  Sandhole.    What  a  spot  o'  work 
this  is !    Poor  old  Nantuck!"  and  h^  was  jist  ready  to  cry 
a'mpst,he  seemed  so  sorry.— Stop,  says  I,  captain,  I  'm  'most 
afeerd  I  've  made  a  mistake  ^  I  do  believe  I  've  gin  you  the 
wrong  lead  :  look  at  this,  a-handin'  up  to  him  and  a-showin* 
of  him  the  right  one. — Ah !  says  he,  fust  a  smiiin'  and  then 
bustin'  out  in  a  boss-laugh,  you  thought  to  catch  me,  Sammy, 
did  you,  my  boy?  but  it's  more  nor  you  nor  any  livia'  soul 
can.    None  o'  you  can  put  the  leake  into  me  where  soundtn*s 
isconsarned.     I  defy  all  creation  to  do  that.    Nothin' but 
an  airthquake  can  do  that.     ^  ^  Let  her  off  two  pints,  and  hold 
on  that  way  till  daylight."     Nobody  had  better  not  go 
foolin'  with  me ;  and  then  he  swung  round  and  fixed  for  a 
nap,  agin  makin'  a  chucklin'  noise,  half  grunt,  half  larf. 
Catch  me,  catch  the  devil,  will  you?    Think  I  don't  know 
the  bar  grit  from  Polly  Cofiin's  Sandhole  ?    Oh !  of  course  I 
don't,  I  don't  know  nothin',  nor  ever  did )  I  never  had  no 
eyes  nor  no  sense  nother.    Old  folks  never  know  nothin',  and 
never  will  -,  so,  tarnal  death  to  you !  teach  your  grandmother 
to  clap  ashes,  and  your  daddy  how  to  suck  eggs,  will  you? 

Now,  squire,  I  know  the  soundin's  of  them  are  colonies  as 
well  as  Captain  Ebenezer  did  Nantucket  bottom,  and  could 
put  his  royal  highness  Lord  Sir  John  Russell  up  to  a  thing 
or  two  he  don't  know,  that 's  a  fact.  He  ought  to  go  and 
see  for  himself,  how  else  can  he  know  whether  folks  are 
drawin'  the  wool  over  his  eyes  or  no,  or  whether  it 's  proper 
to  'bout  ship  or  not  ?  Do  you  think  he  could  tell  now,  or 
any  other  British  minister  that  ever  stood  in  shoe-leather, 
from  the  days  of  old  Captain  Noah  of  the  Ark  whaler  down- 
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wards,  how  many  kinds  of  patriots  there  are  in  the  colonies? 
no,  not  he.  It's  a  question  that  would  pose  most  men, 
unless  they  had  sarved  an  apprenticeship  to  state  teachin'. 
Well,  there  are  jist  five.  Rebel  patriots^  mahogony  patriots, 
spooney  patriots,  place  patriots^  and  rael  genuine  patriots. 
Now,  to  goTern  a  colony,  a  man  ought  to  know  these 
critturs  at  first  sights  for  they  are  as  different  from  each  other 
as  ahoss  is  from  a  jackass,  or  a  hawk'from  a  handsaw. — A 
re&eIpa(rtoHs  a  gentleman  that  talks  better  than  he  fights, 
hantegot  much  property  in  a  gineral  way,  and  hopes  to  grab 
a  little  in  the  universal  scramble.  He  starts  on  his  own 
hook,  looks  to  his  rifle  for  his  support,  and  shoots  his  own 
game.  If  he  got  his  due,  he  would  get  a  gallus  for  his 
reward. — A  mahogony  patriot  is  a  crittur  that  rides  like  a 
beggar  a-horseback :  you'll  know  him  by  his  gait.  As 
soon  as  he  begins  to  get  on  a  bit  in  the  world,  he  is 
envious  of  all  them  that 's  above  him,  and  if  he  can't  get 
his  legs  onder  the  mahogony  of  his  betters,  is  for  takin'  his 
better's  mahogony  away  from  them.  To  skin  his  pride 
over  and  salve  his  vanity,  he  says  he  is  excluded  on  account 
of  his  politicks  and  patriotism,  a  martyr  to  his  vartue.  This 
chap  mistakes  impedence  for  independence,  and  abuse  for 
manliness :  he  is  jist  about  a  little  the  dirtiest  and  nastiest 
bird  of  the  Whole  flock  of  patriots.  This  feller  should  be 
sarved  out  in  his  own  way :  he  should  stand  in  the  pillory 
and  be  pelted  with  rotten  eggs.  —  A  spooney  patriot  is  a 
well-meanin'  silly  Billy,  who  thinks  the  world  can  be 
reduced  to  squares  like  a  draftboard,  and  governed  by 
systems^  who  talks  about  reforms,  codifyin',  progression, 
schoolmasters  abroad,  liberality,  responsibility,  and  a  pack 
of  party  catchwords  that  he  don't  know  the  meaning  of. 
This  chap  is  a  fool,  and  ought  to  goto  the  infarmary.— A 
place  patriot  is  a  rogue :  he  panders  to  popular  prejudice, 
appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and  tries  to  set  them  agin' 
their  richer  neighbours,  and  attempts  to  ride  on  their  shoul- 
ders into  the  government,  and  to  secure  place  will  sacrifice 
everything  that  is  valuable,  and  good,  and  respectable.    He 
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is  a  philosopher  in  his  religion,  and  a  rascal  in  his  philo- 
sophy. He  is  wilful,  and  acts  against  conviction.  This  man 
is  the  loudest  and  most  dangerous  of  all^  and  should  go  to 
the  workhouse. — The  true  patriot  is  one  who  is  neither  a 
sycophant  to  the  Government  nor  a  tyrant  to  the  people,  but 
one  who  will  manfully  oppose  either  when  they  are  wrong, 
who  regards  what's  right,  as  minister  said  to  me,  and  not 
what  is  popular^  who  supports  existin'  institutions  as  a 
whole,  but  is  willin'  to  mend  or  repair  any  part  that  is  de- 
fective.— Why,  Mr.  Slick,  said  I,  in  the  most  junfeigned 
astonishment,  I  never  heard  a  republican  bold  such  language 
before :  why,  you  are  a  Tory,  if  you  only  knew  it.  Are 
you  merely  talking  for  effect,  or  do  you  really  mean  what 
you  say?  for  your  picture  of  a  true  patriot  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  picture  of  a  consistent  Tory.    Any  person 

must  see  the  resemblance  to  the  Duke  of  Well .  — Why, 

squire,  said  he,  interrupting  me,  you  don't  know  our 
soundings  from  Polly  Coffin's  Sandhole  as  well  as  I  do,  or 
you  wouldn't  ax  that  are  question,  at  no  rate.  I  am  a  Fede- 
ralist when  I  am  to  home,  tho'  I  somewhat  guess  you  are  a 
Gonsarvative;  but  a  monarchist  in  a  republic,  and  a  repub* 
lican  in  a  monarchy  is  jist  about  on  a  par, — a  pair  of  rebels 
that  ought  to  be  chained  together,  that  they  might  have  time 
to  argue  it  out.  Our  government  suits  us  best,  yourn  suits 
you  best)  a  good  citizen  stands  by  his  own.  I  don't  care 
who  looks  like  the  pictur'.  I  drawed  one  of  a  true  patriot, 
and  you  may  give  him  what  nick-name  you  please-,  but  I 
hante  done  yet.  I  want  to  show  you  the  soundin's  of  the 
colonial  Tories,  for  mind,  I  ain't  no  partyman.  I  don't  care 
a  snap  o'  my  finger  who 's  up  or  who 's  down  -,  I  'm  a 
Yankee,  and  my  name  is  Sam  Slick;  at  least,  they  tell  me  so. 
Now,  the  colonial  Tories,  compacts,  officials,  divine  succes- 
sion men,  cliques,  or  whatever  they  are,— for  they  have  as 
many  aliases  as  the  Spanish  pirate  had  that  was  hanged  to 
Boston, — are  about  the  best  folks  goin',  to  my  mind,  to  trade 
with,  and  the  nearest  up  to  the  notch;  yet  there  are  three 
sorts  of  them. 
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Whole  hogs  J  who  won't  bear  of  no  change,  goodorbad^ 
right  or  wrong,  at  no  rate.  These  critturs  are  of  the  don- 
key breed.  They  stick  their  head  mto  the  fence,  and  lash 
away  with  their  heels  right  and  left,  till  all  is  blue  agin. — 
Fashionable  ones,  who  don't  care  much  about  politicks,  but 
join  that  side  because  the  upper-crust  folks  and  bettermost 
people  are  that  way  of  thinkin' :  jackdaw  birds,  that  borrow 
feathers  to  strut  in.  If  the  great  men  or  the  governor  was  a 
radical,  these  crittars  would  be  radical  too;  They  take  their 
colour  from  the  object  they  look  up  to. — Then  there  is  the  mode- 
rate ones :  now  eitremes  meet,  and  a  moderate  colonial  com- 
pact chap  and  a  true  patriot  are  so  near  alike  it  would  puzzle 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  tell  *em  apart.  I  shouldn't  like  to 
let  on  that  I  said  so;  for,  cuss  'em,  if  it  hadn't  a-beeu  for 
them  the  patriots  or  reformers,  winter  afore  last,  would  have 
throw'd  Canada  into  our  hands  as  slick  as  grease^  and  I 
wouldn't  a-said  to  others  what  I  have  said  tq  you  for  nothin' 
a'most.  Now,  if  I  was  John  Russell^  (for  them  almighty 
long  tails  worn  afore  a  man's  name  instead  of  behind  it 
always  bother  me,  and  it  comes  handier  to  me  not  to  use 
them),  if  I  was  him,  I  'd  jist  slip  off  on  the  sly  to  the  provinces 
without  sayin'  of  a  word,  and  travel  as  plain  Mr.  Bussell, 
(and,  I  guess,  nobody  would  take  him  for  a  lord  unless  he 
told  'em  so^  for  he  ain't  overly  tall,  that 's  a  fact,)  and  jist 
take  the  soundin's  of  these  folks  myself.  He'd  hear  the 
truth  then,  for  some  patriot  folks  say  one  thing  to  a  governor 
and  another  to  the  world.  He  'd  know,  too,  when  influence 
was  character,  or  when  it  was  trick.  When  he  returned 
again  to  home^  to  the  state-house  in  Downin'-street,  and  a 
colonist  brought  him  a  lead  to  look  at,  he  'd  tell  with  half  an 
eye,  like  Captain  Ebenezer,  whether  it  had  sand  on  it  from 
the  rael  bottom,  or  Polly  Coffin's  Sandhole. 

If  them  jawin'  Jacks  to  Parliament  had  half  the  sense  my 
poor  old  mother  had,  they  'd  know  what  to  say  when  them 
patriot  critturs  come  home,  with  theu:  long  lockrums  about 
grievances,  with  an  everlastin'  lyin'  preface  to  it  about  loyalty. 
They  'd  say^^  as  she  used  to  did,  poor  old  crittur,  to  me  when 
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I  boasted  what  a  good  boy  I  was  a-goin*  to  be :  Sam,  she  'd 
say^  I*d  a  plaguy  sight  sooner  see  it  than  hear  tell  of  it.  It 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  an  Ingian  once  said  to  a  British 
governor  afore  our  glorious  revolution.  He  was  a  great  hand 
was  the  Britisher  (like  some  other  folks  I  could  tell  you  of)  to 
humbug  with  talk,  and  was  for  reformin'  everything  almost, 
and  promised  all  sorts  of  things,  and  more  too,  that  he  did  not 
mean  -,  but  all  his  speeches  would  read  both  ways,  so  that  he 
could  intarpret  them  as  he  liked:  so,  which  ever  way  things 
eventuated,  he  was  always  right.  A  regilar  politican  that! 
One  day  he  called  his  red  children  together,  as  he  called  the 
Ingians,  and  made  them  a  speech  too.  It  was  a  beautifol 
speech,  I  tell  you,  all  in  bad  English,  that  it  might  I^e  under- 
stood better  and  sound  Ingian-like.  Bimeby,  when  he  had 
done,  up  rises  an  old  chief,  a  rael  salt,  and  as  cunnin'  as  a  foi, 
for  he  was  quite  a  case  that  feller,  and,  says  he,  Mr.  Gub- 
bernor. — Let  my  son  speak,  said  the  Governor,  and  his  great 
father  will  open  his  ear  and  hear  him',  and  he  will  keep  his 
words  in  his  hearty  and  he  clapt  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
looked  as  spooney  as  a  woman  does  on  her  first  child. — ^Yery 
good  jaw  that.  Mister  Gubbernor,  said  he*,  you  speak'umdam 
well ;  now,  Mister  Gubbernor,  try  and  actum  well,  for  that 
is  more  better. — That's  exactly  the  language  John  Russell 
ought  to  hold  to  colony  patriots  when  they  boast  of  their 
loyalty,  he  should  say,  **  actum  well,  for  that's  more  better 
still."  Whenever  he  does  that,  I  shall  think  he  knows  ^'  the 
rael  soundin's  from  Polly  Coffin's  Sandhole^"  won't  you, 
squire? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  OLD   FRIEND  WITH   A  NEW  FACE. 

Having  travelled  this  day  from  Parnassus  to  Thebes,  (1) 
a  distance  of  thirty -five  miles,  we  concluded  to  remain  where 

(1)  I  have  used  these  names  instead  of  the  real  ones,  as  well  on  account  of 
avoiding  local  offence,  as  of  their  absurd  adoption  in  the  States. 
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we  were,  although  there  were  some  two  or  three  hours  of 
daylight  yet  to  spare,  and  to  resume  our  journey  on  the  fol- 
low'mg  momiDg.  Thebes  is  a  small  town,  nor  does  there 
appear  to  have  been  any  grounds  whatever  for  supposing 
that  it  could,  by  any  possible  contingency,  ever  attain  the 
size  or  imitate  the  splendour  of  that  whose  name  has  been 
thought  so  appropriate  as  to  be  transferred  to  this  little 
assemblage  of  wooden  houses  and  log  huts.  The  town 
appeared  to  have  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  for  some 
temporary  purpose,  for  the  houses,  though  all  closed,  bore 
marks  of  recent  occupation.  The  shops  and  taverns  were 
open,  as  if  in  readiness  to  receive  the  returning  population, 
while  the  scaffolds,  heaps  of  mortar,  and  unloaded  waggons 
of  timber,  all  exhibited  signs  of  a  hasty  desertion  of  the  work- 
men. The  silence  and  melancholy  that  reigned  through  the 
streets  constituted  the  only  point  of  resemblance  to  its  great 
prototype.  So  unusual  an  occurrence  naturally  excited  my 
curiosity,  and  upon  inquiring  its  cause,  I  was  informed  there 
was  a  gathering,  or  a  religious  bee,  at  a  short  distance,  which 
was  most  numerously  attended  by  people  from  a  distance  as 
well  as  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  *,  that  there  was  a  great 
''stir,''  and  a  preacher  of  more  than  common  eloquence, 
called  a ''  Gorcornite,"  who  was  breaking  up  all  the  old  con- 
gregations, and  proselyting  the  whole  country  to  his  new 
notions. 

It  is  a  nervous  fever,  said  my  informant,  the  innkeeper, 
with  an  air  of  satirical  severity.  All  nations  have  their 
peculiar  excitements.  The  Chinese  have  their  opium,  the 
South  Sea  people  their  chew-chew,  the  Dutch  their  skidam, 
the  Indians  their  tobacco,  and  the  Irish  their  whiskey  ^  but 
we  have  a  combination  of  them  all — we  go  ahead  of  most 
folks  in  that  line.  We  have  rum,  strong  tea,  baccy,  poli- 
ticks, and  fanaticism.  We  are  the  most  excitable  and' excited 
people  in  the  world.  One  mistake,  stranger,  naturally  leads 
to  another.  Them  are  Puritans  that  came  out  of  your  coun-- 
try  to  this,  proscribed  all  amusements,  all  innocent  festivities, 
all  gaiety  of  the  hearty  and  held  that  the  more  wretched  and 
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melancholy  they  were  the  more  acceptable  they  wonld  be  to 
the  Lord  •  They  were  no  half-measure  chaps  them.  When 
they  began  to  dissent  from  the  Church  they  went  the  whole 
flgur'.  They  gave  up  all  the  Church  allowed,  and  retained 
all  the  Church  disapproved.  The  Church  prayed  for  the 
King ',  they  beheaded  him.  The  Church  taught  a  cheerful 
countenance  betokened  a  happy  heart-,  the  Puritans  called  it 
the  face  of  a  malignant,  and  so  forth.  Well,  what  was  the 
consequence  of  all  this?  why,  as  pretty  a  set  of  hypocrites 
was  begotten  as  you  'd  wish  to  see.  I  take  your  Cromwell 
to  be  jist  a  superfine  sample  of  them,  and  the  breed  is  tolera- 
bly pure  yet  *,  cold,  canting,  sour  pharisees  who  appropriate 
heaven  to  themselves,  and  quietly  consign  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  the  devil.  This  feeling  has  tinged  every  one  of  the 
himdred  thousand  sects  that  have  sprung  up  to  oppose  the 
old  Church  of  Old  England.  I  am  a  colonist  by  birth  myself^ 
I  was  brought  up  an  Episcopalian,  and  so  was  my  vnfe  \  but 
my  children  have  all  seceded.  One  is  a  Hixite,  another  a 
Universalist,  a  third  a  Unitarian,  and  a  fourth  a  Socialist. 
Religion,  instead  of  being  a  bond  of  union  in  my  house,  is 
the  cause  of  discord,  and  doctrinal  points  are  never-ending 
sources  of  dispute  and  disagreement.  Christianity,  sir,  is  fast 
giving  place  to  philosophy,  and  we  are  relapsing  into  what 
these  new  lights  call  ^'rational  thinkers,"  or,  in  plain  English, 
Atheists.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  on  it  -,  but  you  had  better 
go  and  see  for  yourself,  and  then  tell  me  if  such  disgrace- 
ful work  is  religion.  This  fellow  that  is  drawing  such  crowds 
after  him  belongs  not  to  any  of  the  great  sects  of  Episcopalians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  or  Papists,  but  is  called  a  ^'Corcornite.'' 
His  doctrine  is  simply  this,  that  a  state  of  future  punishment 
exists,  but  exists  only  for  those  who  do  not  embrace  his 
creed, — a  comfortable  sort  of  faith,  which,  I  fear,  his  sect  is 
not  the  only  one  that  propagates. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  betterments  of  a  new  settler, 
near  a  bridge,  to  which  several  roads  led,  and  which,  from 
its  central  situation,  was  easy  of  access  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.     Waggons,  gigs,  and  cars  without  number. 
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were  stationed  near  the  fences,  and  along  the  line  of  the  forest, 
the  horses  belonging  to  each  carriage  being  unharnessed,  and 
severally  fastened  by  a  halter  to  the  axletree  for  security. 
Here  and  there  were  tents  and  booths,  giving  the  field  the 
appearance  of  a  military  encampment;  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  giants  of  the  forest,  were 
numerous  conical  wigwams,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Indians,  and  resembling  oneof  their  summer  fishing-establish* 
ments.  In  the  centre  of  the  clearing  was  a  large  barn,  which 
was  filled  by  a  mixed  and  mottled  multitude  of  people  listening 
to  the  wild  declamation  of  the  preacher ,  whose  voice  was 
occasionally  heard  over  the  wholefield,  as  he  screamed  out  his 
frightful  denunciations.  Groups  of  men  were  scattered  about 
the  field,  seated  on  the  huge  stumps  which  here  and  there 
dotted  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  perched  on  the  upper  rails 
of  the  wooden  fence,  discussing  business  or  politicks,  or  can- 
vassing the  doctrines  or  merits  of  the  preacher  -,  while  others 
were  indolently  lounging  about  the  refreshment-booths,  whil- 
ing  away  the  time  with  cigars  and  mint  julip  until  they  should 
be  joined  by  their  fair  friends  at  the  hour  of  intermission. 

After  some  difficulty,  Mr.  Slick  and  myself  forced  our  way 
into  the  bam,  and  fortunately  obtained  standing-room  on 
one  of  the  seats,  from  which  we  had  a  view  of  the  whole 
interior.  One  preacher  had  Just  ceased  as  we  entered.  He 
was  succeeded  by  another,  a  tall,  thin,  and  rather  con- 
sumptive-looking man,  who  had  a  red  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief tied  about  his  head,  and  wore  no  neckcloth.  There  was 
something  quite  apalling  in  his  look.  There  was  such  a  deep 
dejection  in  his  countenance,  such  a  settled  melancholy, 
such  a  look  of  total  abstraction  and  resignation  to  the 
endurance  of  some  inevitable  fate,  that  I  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  appearance  of  an  unfortunate  criminal  when 
led  out  for  execution.  Instantly  all  was  hushed,  every  eye 
was  upon  him,  and  every  ear  in  antious  solicitude  to  catch 
the  almost  inaudible  whispers  that  fell  from  his  lips.  Now 
and  then  a  word  was  heard,  and  then  a  few  unconnected 
ones,  and  shortly  a  few  brief  sentences  or  maxuns.    Pre- 
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sently  bis  enimciation  was  clear  and  distinct,  and  it  gradoally 
increased  in  volume  and  rapidity  until  it  became  painfully 
loud,  and  then  commenced  gesticulation,  empbasis,  and 
raying.  It  was  one  unceasing  flow  of  words,  witbout  pause 
or  interruption,  except  for  an  occasional  draugbt  of  water 
from  a  stone  pitcher  that  was  placed  beside  him.  Even  this, 
however,  was  insufficient  to  prevent  exhaustion,  and  he 
removed  his  coat.  He  then  commenced  the  great  effort  of 
his  eloquence,  a  description  of  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 
It  was  a  studied  and  frightful  piece  of  declamation,  in  which 
he  painted  their  wild  demoniac  shrieks,  their  blasphemous 
despair,  their  unquenched  and  unquenchable  thirst,— the 
boiling  steaming  lake  of  brimstone — their  unwilling  tena- 
city of  existence,  and  increased  sensibility  of  pam.  When 
all  the  figures  of  speech  and  all  his  powers  of  imagination 
were  exhausted,  he  finished  the  horrible  picture  by  the 
introduction  of  fallen  angels,  who,  with  expanded  wings, 
hovered  for  ever  and  ever  over  this  awful  abyss,  whose 
business  and  pleasure  was,  as  the  boiling  of  the  infernal 
caldron  brought  any  of  the  accursed  to  the  surface,  with 
spears  of  heated  glowing  metal  to  ^thrust  them  deeper  and 
further  into  the  burning  flood. 

The  groans,  screams,  and  hysterical  laughter  of  the  female 
part  of  the  audience  was  so  frightful  and  apalling  an  accom- 
paniment to  this  description,  that  my  feelings  became  in- 
tensely painful,  and  I  was  about  leaving  the  building,  when 
his  voice  suddenly  dropped  from  the  unnatural  pitch  to  which 
he  had  strained  it,  and  sunk  into  a  soft  and  seductive  tone, 
in  which,  in  the  mildest  and  gentlest  manner,  he  invited 
them  to  accompany  him  to  Paradise,  which  he  described, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Mohammedans,  as  ab  abode  fur- 
nished with  all  the  delicacies  and  pleasures  most  suited  to 
their  senses  and  corporeal  enjoyments.  He  then  represented 
the  infernal  regions  as  the  doom  of  those  who  belonged  not 
to  the  '^  band"  of  which  he  was  the  head,  in  the  absence 
of  its  persecuted  founder,  ''  Corcoran,"  and  invited  his 
hearers  to  fellowship. 
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Enough,  gaid^Iy  to  Mr.  Slick ;  and  more  than  enough.  I 
am  disgusted  and  horrified  -,  let  us  go. — I  'most  wonder  you 
staid  so  long,  said  he  -,  it  is  awful  hot  here,  and  that  critlur 
talked  so  of  sulphur  I  've  actilly  got  the  taste  of  it  in  my 
mouth  -,  my  tongue  is  all  warped  and  curled  up  like  singed 
shoe-leather.  I  must  have  a  brandy  cocktail  to  cool  it.  But 
I  We  seen  that  feller  afore  ^  I  know  his  voice  and  the  cut  of 
his  jib  as  well  as  anything,  but  to  call  his  name  out,  to  save 
my  soul  alive,  I  can't.  They  call  him  Concord  Fisher, 
but  that  is  not  his  rael  name,  that's  a  bam.  Where  on 
airth  have  I  seen  that  goney,  for  seen  him  I  have,  by  gum! 

The  following  morning  he  said, — Who  do  you  think  that 
are  preacher  was,  squire?  I  told  you  I  know'd  I  had  seen 
him  afore,  for  I  never  forgot  a  face  yet;  tho*  names  are 
considerable  slippery,  and  it  ain't  Jist  so  easy  to  keep  hold  on 
such  soapy  things.  It  was  that  everlastin'  skirmudgeon, 
Ahab  Meldrum  ^  it  was,  I  swear.  Last  night,  jist  as  I  was 
a-turnin'  in,  who  should  slip  into  my  room  but  Ahab. — 
Sam,  says  he,  I  seed  you  to  the  great  ''stir,"  and  know'd 
you  in  a  minit-,  you  are  jist  the  man  I  want  to  see,  for  I 
need  your  advice-,  but,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  give  me 
some  brandy  and  water^  for  I  am  e'en  a'most  dead, — and  he 
gave  a  kind  of  tan-yard  grin  that  went  right  straight  to  the 
heart. — ^We  have  to  preach  tee-totalism  here,  for  nothin'  else 
will  go  dovni  ^  but  it's  easier  to  preach  than  to  practise  that  : 
give  me  some  grog,  or  I  shall  die.— It  sarves  you  right,  says 
I,  for  bein'  such  a  'tarnal  hypocrite  :  why  the  devil  don't  you 
take  your  grog  like  a  man,  if  you  need  it,  above-board,  off- 
hand handsum,  and  let  them  that  don't  like  it  lump  it,  that's 
my  way;  I  don't  approbate  no  nonsense.  Well,  I  goes  and 
gets  some  brandy  and  water,  enough  to  make  a  nightcap  for 
two,  and,  says  I,  swig  away  till  you  are  tired,  now,  will  you ; 
you  are  safe  with  me ;  I  won't  blow  you,  you  may  depend. 
Well,  I  pitied  the  poor  crittur  too,  for  he  looked  as  pale  and 
as  white  about  the  gills  as  a  scalded  nigger ;  I  actilly  thought 
he  would  have  fainted,  he  was  so  weak.  Take  a  drop  of  it 
neat,  says  I,  water  only  spiles  it  \  and  I  poured  him  out  &  gill 
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of  the  pure  grit,  which  brought  his  colour  back  and 
revived  him  a  bit.  When  he  come  to,  says  I,  Ahab, 
what  onder  the  sun  brought  you  here?  what  made  you 
leave  Alabama  ?  You  was  gittin'  on  like  a  house  a  fire  there, 
a  soft-sawderin'  the  women  there,  with  your  new  rule  in 
grammar,  that  the  feminine  gender  was  more  worthy  than  the 
masculine,  and  the  masculine  more  better  nor  the  neuter, 
and  so  forth.  I  hope  you  hante  been  illustratin',  eh  ?  no  more 
Polly  Bacons,  I  hope,  eh?  you  was  alw«tys  a  sly  feller  that 
way  :  what  was  it  ?— Sam,  says,  he,  I've  been  a  fool,  and  it 
sarves  me  right  ^  I  was  doin'  the  smartest  chance  of  preachin' 
there  of  any  man  in  the  state,  and  I  throw'd  it  away  like  an 
ass.  I  am  punished  enough,  anyhow -^  spare  me,  for  I  am 
as  weak  as  a  child,  and  can't  stand  Jobeing.  Spare  me, 
that's  a  good  crittur,  and  don't  you  bark  agin'  me,  too,  or  it 
will  drive  me  crazy  ^  and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  face  and 
boohood  right  out. — ^Why,  you  poor  crittur,  says  I, — for  a 
touch  of  old  times  come  over  me,  when  we  was  boys  to  school 
together,  and  I  felt  kinder  sorry  to  see  him  that  way,  lookin' 
so  streaked— why,  you  poor  crittur,  says  I,  jrou've  worn  your- 
self out  a-screachin'  and  a-screamin'  that  way,  and  yellin' 
like  a  ravin'  distracted  bed  bug  ^  let  me  mix  you  a  pitcher  ct 
egg-nog,  stiff  enough  to  stick  to  your  ribs  as  it  goes  down, 
and  it  will  make  a  man  of  you  agin'  in  two-twos.  So  away 
I  goes  and  gets  a  lot  of  eggs  and  sugar,  and  some  brandy, 
and  mixes  up  a  dose  that  would  float  a  dollar  a'most,  and 
made  him  drink  it :  now,  says  I,  for  your  new  rule  in  gram- 
mar ^  how  did  it  work?— Well,  says  he,  it's  no  use  concealin' 
anythin'  from  you,  Sam ;  it  didn't  turn  out  well  in  the  eend, 
that's  a  ikct.  People  began  to  talk  considerable  hard  and 
Lynchy  about  their  galls  comin'  so  often  to  a  single  man  to 
tell  their  experience,  and  to  wrastle  with  the  apirit,  and  so 
on ;  and  the  old  women  began  to  whisper  and  look  coonisb, 
and,  at  last— for  I  don't  want  to  go  into  pitikilars,  for  it 
ain't  an  overly  pleasant  subject— I  got  a  notice  to  make 
myself  scarce  from  Judge  Lynch,  and,  as  I  know'd  a  little 
grain  more  about  the  matter  than  they  did,  and  gueaaed  the 
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secret  Wfnild  soon  beobleegedto  be  known,  I  felt  my  jig  was 
up,  and  I  jist  took  the  hint  and  made  tracks.  Then  I  hooked 
on  to  the  Corcornites,  and  here  I  am  among  them,  I  must 
say,  rather  takin'  the  lead.  Folks  actilly  do  say  I  take  the 
rag  off  quite,  all  along  up  and  down  Maine  and  Varmont,  and 
a  piece  beyond  ^  but  I  can't  stand  it  \  I  shall  die  \  the  excite- 
ment is  too  much  for  me.*  I  have  endured  more  already  than 
a  dead  nigger  in  a  doctor's,  shop  could  stand.  Livin'  so 
long  in  a  hot  climate  I  hante  strength  for  it^  and,  I  am 
fairly  used  ^p  and  worn  out.  What  do  you  think  of 
Socialism  ?  it  seems  as  if  it  would  go  down,  that.  It 's  gittin' 
kinder  fashionable.  Owen  writes  me  word  he  has  been  intro- 
duced to  Court  to  England,  of  which  he  is  proper  proud,  and 
a  nation  sight  of  people  patronise  it  since,  a  complete  swad 
of  them.  He  says  it  will  trip  the  heels  of  the  Church  yet, 
let  the  Bishops  do  their  prettiest,  for  Socialists  have  votes  as 
well  as  other  folks,  and  must  be  courted,  and  are  courted, 
and  will  be  courted  all  through  the  piece.  He  seems  quite 
up  in  the  stirrups,  and  jist  dares  them  to  prosecute  him.  I 
have  had  liberal  offers  from  the  sect  here,  for  whatever  is  the 
go  to  Europe  will  soon  be  the  chalk  here,  and  to  tell  you  the 
truths  I  feel  most  peskiiy  inclined  to  close  with  them,  for 
them  rational  religionists  live  like  men,  and  ain't  so  ever- 
lastin'  strait-laced  in  matters  of  the  heart  as  others  be, 
nother.  In  fact,  they  are  jist  about  the  most  liberal  sect  I 
know  on.  Now,  tell  me  candid,  has  it  a  bottom,  or  is  it  a 
bam  ?  Will  it  stand,  or  will  public  opinion  be  too  strong 
for  it  ?  for  I  don't  want  to  embark  on  board  a  leaky  ship ; 
when  I  spikilate  I  like  to  have  the  chances  in  my  favour. — 
Well,  Ahab,  says  I,  you  make  me  crawl  like  all  over,  to  bear 
you  talk  so  loose,  so  you  do  •,  what  a  devil  of  a  feller  you  be, 
you  are  actilly  bad  enough  to  be  nigger-in-law  to  old  Scratch, 
you  are  so  bad  *,  you  have  tried  every  sect  there  is,  a-most, 
and  now  you  talk  of  tumin'  infidel,  as  coolly  as  of  tumin'  into 
bed.  Give  up  preachin',  you  ain't  fit  for  it,  nor  never  was, 
and,  more  nor  that,  you  hante  strength  for  it.  If  you  don't 
mind,  you'll  go  for  it  yet.   Go  where  you  ain't  known,  and 
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either  go  tradin'  or  go  fannin\— Too  hard  work,  Sam^  said 
be^  too  hard  work  ^  but  Socialism  strikes  me  as  rather  genteel, 
while  the  work  is  light,  the  pay  good,  and  religimu  liberty 
great.  Jist  hand  me  the  brandy  tho\  that's  a  good  feller, 
please.  I  must  take  some  clear,  for  that  egg-nog  is  cold  and 
heavy  on  the  stomach, — and  he  drank  off  near  about  half  a 
pint  without  winkin\  No,  said  he,  no  ox-carts  for  me, 
Sammy,  boy  ;  no,  nor  baccy,  nor  cotton  nother  *,  they  are  low, 
very  low,  them.  Corcoran,  the  head  of  our  sect,  is  in  jail. 
They  are  a-goin'  to  give  him  a  birth  in  the  states  prison.  It 's 
all  day  with  him  now ;  and  I  must  say  it  kinder  sarves  him 
right  for  not  takin*  up  bis  killock,  when  he  seed  he  was 
a-gitteninto  such  an  almighty  frizzle  of  a  fiz.  What's  the 
use  of  legs  but  to  absquotilate  with,  like  a  jumpin'  bull  frog, 
when  traps  are  sot  for  you.  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
whether  So — so — social— Socialism  ca — ^an  stand  or  no? — 
Not  much  better  than  you  can,  I  expect,  says  I,  for  he  was 
blind  drunk  now,  and  as  dumb  as  a  wooden  clock,  two 
years  old,  and  I  lifted  him  on  the  bed  with  all  his  runnin* 
riggin*^  on,  and  there  he  was  this  momin'  when  I  got  up, 
a-snorin  like  a  sizeable  buffalo.  Oh,  squire,  said  the  Clock- 
maker,  that  are  Ahab  has  made  me  feel  dreadful  ugly,  I  tell 
you.  Old  times  kinder  touches  the  heart  ^  I  look  on  my  old 
class-mates  like  brothers,  and  I  don't  feel  sorter  right  when  I 
see  one  on  'em  actin'  like  old  Scratch  that  way.  A  bad  man 
is  bad  enough,  the  Lord  knows  ^  but  a  bad  minister  beats  the 
devil,  that's  as  plain  as  preachin*. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  UNBURIBD    ONB. 

As  we  approached  Boston,  Mr.  Slick  said.  Ah,  squire !  now 
you  will  see  as  pretty  a  city  as  we  have  this  side  of  the 
water.  There  is  a  good  many  folks  worth  seein'  here,  and 
a  good  many  curosities  of  natur'  too.  There 's  the  State 
Hoose^  and  Old  Funnel^  and  Charleston  College,  and  the 
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Market-place^  and  the  Wharf  they  give  to  the  British  steamer 
(an  act  of  greater  liberality  p'raps  than  you'll  find,  I  esti- 
mate, in  the  world),  and  ever  so  many  things.  Then  there 
is  Mount  Auburn*  Lord,  the  French  may  crack  and  boast 
as  much  as  they  please,  about  their  ''Pair  o'  Shaise,"  but 
it's  no  touch  to  it.  Why,  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in 
anything  in  all  my  life,  since  I  was  broughten  up,  as  that 
are  Paris  bnryin'  ground.  //  looks  for  all  the  world  like  an 
old  ruined  town,  where  the  homes  are  all  gone,  and  the  porches, 
and  steps,  and  dog-^kennels  are  left.  It  hante  no  interest  in  it 
at  all,  except  the  names  o'  them  that's  buried  there;  but 
Mount  Auburn  is  worth  seein'  for  itself.  It's  actilly  like 
pleasure  ground,  it 's  laid  out  so  pretty,  and  is  the  grandest 
place  for  courtin'  in  I  know  on^  it's  so  romantic.  Many  a 
woman  that 's  lost  one  husband  there  has  found  another  in 
the  same  place.  A  widower  has  a  fine  chance  of  seein' 
widders  there^  and  then  nobody  ever  suspects  them  of 
courtin'^  bein'  that  they  are  both  in  black,  but  takes  'em  for 
mourners,  and  don't  intrude  on  'em  out  of  pity.  I  '11  go  a 
bet  of  a  hundred  dollars  the  women  invented  that  place,  for 
they  beat  all  natur'  for  contrivances,  so  they  do.  Yes, 
squire,  if  you  have  a  mind  for  a  rich  young  widder,  clap  a 
crape  weeper  on  your  hat,  and  a  white  nose-rag  in  your 
hand,  and  go  to  Mount  Auburn,  and  you'll  see  some 
heavenly  splices  there,  I  tell  you,  in  some  o'  them  are 
shady  walks,  that  will  put  all  the  dead  in  creation  out  of 
your  head  a'most.  Them  saller-lookin',  garlkk-eatin'  French 
heifers,  you  see  to  ''Pair  o'  Shaise,"  may  have  better  top 
gear,  and  better  riggin'  in  gineral  than  our  galls,  and 
so  they  had  ought,  seein'  that  they  think  of  nothin'  else 
but  dress  -,  but  can  they  show  such  lips,  and  cheeks,  and 
complexions,  that's  all,  or  such  clinker-built  models?  No, 
not  them,  nor  any  other  women  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  univarsal  worfd.  If  they  can,  it's  some  place  that's 
not  discovered  yet,  that's  all  I  can  say,  and  you  must 
go  a  leetle  further  than  the  eend  of  the  airth  to  find  them, 
for  they  ain't  this  side  of  it.    You  must  see  Mount  Auburn 
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to*morrow,  squire,  (hat's  a  fact;  but  then,  leave  your  heart 
to  home,  to  the  Tremont,  as  folks  do  their  watches  when 
they  go  to  the  lAeatre  to  London,  or  you  will  lose  it  as  sure 
as  you  are  bom.  0,  there  is  a  'sartain  somethin*  about 
Boston  that  always  makes  an  American  feel  kinder  proud. 
It  was  the  cradle  of  our  liberty.  The  voice  of  our  young 
eagle  was  first  heard  here^  and  at  Bunker's  Hill,  which  is 
near  the  town,  it  gave  the  British  the  first  taste  of  its  talons. 

Newbury  porl's  a  rocky  place, 

And  Salom's  very  sandy, 
Charleston  is  a  preUy  town, 

But  Boston  is  Uie  dandy. 

I  guess  the  English  must  feel  most  awful  streaked  when- 

To  divert  him  from  a  topic  on  which  his  national  vanity 
always  made  him  appear  ridiculous,  I  observed,  that  I 
believed  there  was  but  one  opinion  among  strangers  about 
Boston,  who  were  always  much  pleased  with  the  place,  and 
its  society,  hut  that  I  was  not  myself  fond  of  cities  as  ciUes. 
Long  streets,  and  broad  streets,  said  I^  walls  of  brick  and 
mortar,  and  stones  heaped  on  stones,  have  few  charms  for 
me.  Even  architectural  beauty  is,  after  all,  but  the  eflfect 
of  a  Judicious  arrangement  of  poor  materials.  It  is  good  of 
its  kind,  but  not  one  of  those  things  I  most  admire.  It  may 
have  many  component  parts  of  beauty,  it  may  combine 
lightness^  strength,  proportion,  and  so  on.  The  general 
effect  may  be  good,  criticism  may  be  satisfied,  and  the  eye 
dwell  on  it  with  complacency.  You  may  be  willing  to  con- 
cede to  it  the  usual  terms  of  praise.  Tou  may  say  it  is 
grand,  or  magnificent^  or  exquisite,  or  beautitiil.  Tou  may 
laud  the  invention,  the  Judgment,  and  skill  of  the  architect  ^ 
you  may  say^  in  short,  that  your  artificial  and  acquired  taste 
for  architectural  beauty  is  gratified  and  content,  (an  admis- 
sion, by  the  by^  which  it  is  very  rare  to  hear,)  but  still  it  is 
but  the  work  of  the  hodsman  and  mason.  I  do  not  mean 
to  underrate  its  importance,  because,  as  a  great  part  of 
mankind  must  dwell  in  cities,  and  all  must  live  in  houses, 
few  things  are  of  greater  consequence  than  the  appearance  of 
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those  cities  and  houses  \  and  order^  symmetry,  and  the  gene- 
ral adaptation  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole, 
are  matters  of  deep  interest  to  us  all.  I  merely  mean  to  say, 
that  the  most  beantiftil  building  is  hot  a  work  of  art,  and 
that,  as  such,  it  gives  me  less  pleasure  than  many  other 
works  of  art,  and  that  it  falls  so  immeasurably  short  of  the 
works  of  nature,  of  which  I  am  a  great  admirer,  I  fear  I  do 
not  derive  all  that  pleasure  from  it  that  it  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing. I  like  cities,  therefore,  not  for  themselves,  but  as  a 
gregarious  animal  for  the  greater  number  of  my  own  species 
they  contain,  and  for  the  greater  opportunity  they  afford  me 
of  meeting  the  idem  velle  and  idem  nolle  people,  among  whom, 
only,  we  are  told,  by  a  very  competent  judge,  is  to  be  found 
true  friendship.  But,  even  in  this  case,  I  am  not  sure  I  do 
not  lose  in  quality  as  much  as  I  gain  in  quantity  ^  for  I  fear 
that  though  there  be  more  refinement  in  the  citizen,  there 
is  less  heart  than  in  the  countryman.  Before  you  can  impart 
its  brightness  to  steel,  you  must  harden  its  texture,  and  the 
higher  the  polish  the  more  indurated  you  will  find  the  substance. 
By  this  process  it  loses  its  pliability  and  acquires  brittleness, 
and  its  strength  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  its  beauty.  It 
is  a  gay  deceiver.  It  flatters  your  vanity  by  its  devotion 
to  yourself.  Its  smooth  and  brilliant  surface  will  reflect 
your  image  while  present,  but  the  very  operation  of  refine- 
ment has  destroyed  its  susceptibility  of  an  impression.  It  is 
your  own  smile  that  is  returned  to  you,  but  it  refuses  to 
retain  it  when  you  cease  to  look  upon  it.  As  a  lover  of 
nature,  therefore,  I  love  the  country  and  the  man  that  inha- 
bits it.  I  find  more  of  beauty  in  the  one,  and  of  generous 
impulses  in  the  other,  than  I  find  in  cities  or  in  courtiers. 

I  reciprocate  that  idee,  said  the  Glockmaker.  Give  me  the 
folks  that  like  **  human  natur* "  and  ''  soft-sawder."  Them 
critturs  in  towns,  in  a  gineral  way,  have  most  co^tnonly  cut 
their  eye  teeth,  and  you  can*t  make  nothin*  of  them.  There 
is  no  human  natur'  in  them  to  work  on  -,  and  as  for  soft- 
sawder,  they  are  so  used  to  it  themselves,  it  seems  to  put 
'em  on  their  guard  like.    They  jist  button  up  their  pockets. 
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and  wrinkle  up.  their  foreheads,  and  look  on  you  with  ttieir 
eyes  wide  apart,  onmeanin'  like,  as  if  they  warn't  attendin', 
and  bow  you  out.  Nothin'  makes  me  feel  so  onswoggled  as 
one  of  them  "I  guess-you-may-go  kind  of  stares-,"  it*8 
horrid.  But  as  for  country  folks,  Lord,  you  can  walk  right 
into  'em  like  nothin'.  I  swear  I  could  row  a  boat-load  on 
'em  cross-handed  right  up  again  the  stream  ui  no  time. 
Boston  is  a  fine  town,  that's  sartin,  tho'  I  won't  jist  altoge- 
ther say  it's  better  nor  Edinboro',  nor  Dublin  nother;  but 
it 's .  —Talking  of  Dublin,  said  I,  reminds  me  of  the  sin- 
gular story  I  overheard  you  telling  some  countryman  in  Nova 
Scotia  of  the  remarkable  state  of  preservation  in  which  the 
dead  bodies  are  found  under  St.  Michan's  church,  and  espe- 
cially the  anecdote  of  the  two  Shears's  5  was  that  a  fact,  or 
one  of  your  fanciful  illustrations  given  for  the  sake  of  effect? 
— ^Fact,  squire,  I  assure  you,  said  he,  and  no  mistake  :  I 
seed  it  with  my  own  eyes  no  longer  than  two  years  agone. 
Gospel,  every  word  of  it.— You  mentioned  there  was  a 
female  exhibited  with  them  in  the  same  perfect  state  :  who 
was  she?— Oh  !  she  was  a  nun,  said  he  \  she  had  been  there 
the  matter  of  the  Lord  knows  how  many  years  a-kickin* 
about,  and  nobody  knew  her  name,  or  who  her  folks  were, 
or  where  the  plague  she  come  from.  All  they  know'd  was 
she  was  a  nun  that  wouldn't  let  no  one  see  so  much  as  the 
colour  of  her  eyes  while  she  lived,  but  made  up  bravely  for  it 
arter  she  was  dead.  If  you  had  only  a-heerd  how  it  made 
the  old  sea-captain  rave  like  a  mad  poet  at  the  full  of 
the  moon,  it  would  have  made  you  laugh,  I  know.  I  sot 
him  a-goin'  a-purpose  \  for  nothin'  pleases  me  so  much  as 
to  see  an  old  feller  try  to  jump  Jim  Grow  in  an  oration.  So^ 
says  I,  captain,  says  I,  that  are  nun  wam't  a  bad-lookin* 
heifer  in  her  day  nother,  was  she?  a  rael,  right  down, 
scrumptious-lookin'  piece  of  famiture,  and  no  mistake;  but 
what  in  natur'  was  the  use  of  her  veilin'  her  face  all  her  life 
to  keep  off  the  looks  of  sinful  carnal  man,  if  they  won't  veil 
her  arter  she  is  dead,  and  no  one  wants  to  look  at  her.  Oh, 
dear!  oh,  dear!  if  she  could  only  wake  up  now  and  see  us 
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two  great  he  fellers  a-standin'  starin*  at  her  foil  in  the  face, 
what  an  everlastin'  hubbub  she  would  make,  wouldn't  she? 
If  she  wouldn't  let  go,  and  kick,  and  squeel,  and  carry  on 
like  ravin'  distracted  mad,  it's  a  pity,  that's  all.  I  say. 
Miss  Stranger,  said  I,  a-tumin'  to  our  female  guide,  and 
a-chuckin'  her  onder  the  chin,  now  what  do  you  estimate 
is  the  first  thing  that  are  gall  would  do  in  that  case — ^would 

she ?  but  the  old  ongainly  heifer  pretended  to  take  a  fit 

of  the  modest  all  at  once,  and  Jist  turned  towards  the  door, 
and  by  bringin'  the  lamps  closer  to  her  body,  threw  the 
corpses  and  that  comer  of  the  cellar  into  darkness,  and  then, 
axin'  us  if  we  'd  like  to  see  the  next  vault,  led  us  right  up 
into  the  churchyard.  When  we  got  out  into  the  air,  says 
the  old  sea-captain,— 'I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Slack.—  Slick, 
sir,  if  you  please,  is  my  name. — Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Clack,  then. — ^No,  nor  Mr.  Clack  nother,  says  I  ^  it's 
Slick — Sam  Slick  is  my  name!  a-raisin'  of  my  voice  till  the 
buildin'  actilly  gave  an  echo  agin,  for  the  crittur  was  as  deaf 
as  a  shad.  I  am  from  Slickville,  Onion  county,  Conne'ticut, 
United  States  of  America.— Well,  Mr.  Slick.— Ah !  now  you 
have  it,  said  I ;  you  've  got  it  to  a  T.— To  a  T I  said  he,  (the 
old  soft  horn,)  how  is  that?  I  really  don't  ouderstand  how 
you  have  a  T  in  it  at  all. — ^Oh  dear !  said  I,  no  more  we 
have-,  it'snothin'  but  a  sayin'  of  oum^  a  kind  of  provarb; 
it's  a  cant  phrase. — ^Ah!  cant  is  it?  said  he,  with  a  face  a 
yard  long  :  then  you  must  permit  me  to  obsarve,  that  you 
are  one  of  the  very  last  men,  judging  from  your  remarks, 
that  I  should  have  supposed  to  have  had  anything  about  you 
approaching  to  cant  -,  but  I  fully  concur  vnth  you  that  the 
exhibition  of  this  female  is  not  decent.  I  should  not  have 
observed  myself,  unless  you  had  called  my  attention  to  the 
corpse,  that  is  was  a  female.— No,  I  suppose  not,  says  I ; 
and  there 's  not  one  mite  or  morsel  of  cant  in  that,  I  suppose, 
at  all.  How  innocent  we  are  not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a 
handsaw,  ain't  we?— Speak  a  little  louder,  said  the  old  man,  if 
you  please,  sir,  for  I  have  the  misfortin'  to  be  a  leetle  hard  of 
hearin'.— *I  was  a-sayin'^  sir^  said  I^  that  I  don't  know  as  I 
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should  nother,  if  that  are  woman  that  showed  'em  to  ns 
hadn't  a-said,  beautiful  crater,  your  honour,  that  same  nun 
must  have  been  in  her  day.  The  jontlemen  all  admire  her  yery 
much  entirely.  They  say  she  looks  like  a  statue^  she  does. 
Well,  well,  said  the  captin,  kinder  snappishly,  whoever 
she  was,  poor  critturl  the  exhibition  is^  improper.  She 
has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  nun,  who,  whatever  may 
be  the  errors  of  their  creeds  that  induce  them  voluntarily  to 
quit  a  world  into  which  they  are  sent  with  certain  social 
duties  to  perform,  have  at  least  the  merit  of  a  sincere  devotion, 
and  their  motives  are  to  be  respected.  As  in  life  they  are 
scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  all  the  most  minute  pro- 
prieties of  conduct,  they,  of  all  others,  seem  to  have  the 
greatest  claim  to  be  exempted  from  this  degrading  exposure 
after  death.  Decay,  however,  has  now  commenced,  and 
vrill  soon  remove  all  trace  of  humanity.  Corruption,  accord- 
ing to  that  beautiful  idea  of  Scripture,  will  assert  its  claim  of 
kindred,  and  the  worm  proclaim  himself  her  brother.  Alas ! 
where  now  are  the  gay  and  thoughtless  crowd  that  thronged 
to  vntness  the  gorgeous  and  solemn  spectacle  of  a  young, 
beautiful,  and  innocent  sister,  assuming  that  veil  that  was 
to  separate  her  from  the  world  for  ever?  Where  are  the 
priests  that  officiated  at  the  altar? — ^the  sisterhood  that  rejoiced 
in  receiving? — the  relatives  that  grieved  at  surrendering  this 
sacrifice?  and  they,  too,  whose  voices  pealed  forth  the  hymn 
of  praise,  and  poured  out  the  tide  of  sacred  song  to  the  echoing 
aisles — ^where  are  they?  All,  all  have  passed  away!  and 
none,  no  not  one,  is  left  of  all  that  assembled  crowd  to  disclose 
her  lineage  or  her  name.  Their  rolls  have  perished  vrith 
them,  and  all  that  now  remains  is  this  unclaimed,  unknovm, 
nameless  one.  Poor  thing !  has  indignant  humanity  asserted 
its  rights?  hath  the  vindictive  world  rejected  thee,  as  thou 
rejected  it?  or  why  art  thou  here  alone,  unhonoured  and 
unknown?  Alas !  is  there  no  distinction  between  the  gallows 
and  the  cloister?  is  it  fitting  that  thou,  whose  life  was  a  life  of 
penance  and  of  prayer,  whose  pure  mind  communed  only 
with  heavenly  olijects,  should  now  consort  with  convicted 
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criminals,  and  that  thy  fair  form  should  be  laid  with  the 
headless  trunks  of  traitors?  Ah,  me!  thou  has  returned, 
poor  houseless  thing !  to  thine  own,  and  thine  own  knows 
thee  no  more !  I  have  seen  the  grave  open  to  receive  its 
tenant,  and  the  troubled  sea  its  dead,  and  the  green  turf  and 
the  billowy  wave  fold  them  hi  its  bosom,  to  sleep  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking.  All  have  their  resting-place,  save 
thee!  Ambition  has  its  temple,  and  wealth  its  tomb,  while 
even  the  poor  are  cared  for  ^  but  thou,  how  is  it,  fair  one,  that 
thou  alone  of  all  th^  sex  should  be  left  the  **  unburied  one**? 
the  greedy  sexton's  show,  and  the  vile  scoffer's  Viler  Jest. 
Who  art  thou?  History  can  find  a  place  for  treason  and  for 
crime;  could  it  afford  no  space  for  selfnlenying  virtue  such 
as  thine?  Was  there  no  pious  hand  to  grave  thy  name  on 
unpretending  monumental  stone?  none  of  all  thy  father's 
house  to  perform  the  last  sad  rites  of  affection — to  restore 
to  the  earth  what  was  earthy — to  the  dust,  dust — and  ashes 
to  ashes?  All,  all  are  silent!  and  even  tradition,  garrulous 
as  it  is,  has  but  one  short  word  for  thee— a  nun ! 

Arter  spinnui'  this  yam,  the  old  sea-captaui  turned  off  to 
examine  the  tombstones  in  the  church-yard,  and  I  mounted 
the  car  to  the  gate,  and  drove  off  to  the  hotel.  There  was 
some  feelin'  and  some  sense  too  in  what  he  said,  tho'  he  did 
rant  a  few,  wam't  there?  but  as  for  his  goui'  to  make  believe 
he  didn't  know  she  was  a  woman,  that  is  what  I  must  say, 
now,  I  call  a  most  superfine  bam  that.  Old  fellers  always 
think  young  ones  fools ;  but  young  fellers  sometimes  ftmio 
old  ones  is  fools.  Now  who'd  a-thought,  squire,  he  con* 
tinned,  that  that  are  old  boy  would  have  flowed  right  off  the 
handle  that  way  for  nothin*  at  all,  at  seein'  that  queer, 
parchmentH^oloured,  vrilted,  old,  onfakilised  nun.  I  think, 
myself,  they  might  as  well  bury  her;  and  if  they'd  ship 
her  out  to  minister,  I  don't  make  no  doubt  he'd  bury  her 
his  self  in  Mount  Auburn ;  or  to  brother  Eldad,  and  he'd 
stick  her  up  in  a  museum  for  a  show,  as  they  do  Mother 
Barchell,  at  Surgeon's  Hall  to  London ;  but  as  for  her  name, 
who  the  plague  cares  what  it  is?    I  am  sure  I  don't.    I 
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wouldn't  give  a  cent  to  know,  woidd  you?  It  sonnded 
kinder  pretty,  that  talk  of  his  too.  Lord  1  I  wish  sister  Sail 
had  a-been  there-,  if  she  had  a-been,  he  'd  a-sot  her  a-hoo- 
hoom'  in  no  time,  I  know  -,  for  she  is  quite  romantic  is  Sail, 
and  a  touch  of  the  pathetic  is  what  she  does  love  dearly. 
Whenever  she  comes  across  a  piece  of  dictionary  like  that 
are,  she  marks  it  with  a  pencil,  and  gets  it  by  heart,  and 
goes  a-spoutin'  of  it  about  the  house  like  mad. — ^Ain't  that 
fine,  Sam,  says  she  ?  ain't  it  splendid?  it 's  sublime,  I  declare ; 
it's  so  feelin'  and  so  true.»-And  if  I  iTon't  go  the  whole 
figur'  with  her,  she  gets  as  mad  as  a  hatter. — ^You  hante  got 
no  soul  in  you  at  all,  Sam,  says  she,  I  never  seed  such  a 
criltur;  I  do  believe  in  my  heart  you  think  of  nothin'  but 
dollars  end  cents. — Well  then,  I  say,  says  I,  don't  be  so 
peskily  ryled,  Sally,  dear;  but  railly  now,  as  I  am  a  livia* 
sinner,  I  don't  jist  exactly  onderstand  it ;  and  as  you  are 
more  critical  than  I  be,  jist  pint  out  the  beauties,  that's  a  dear 
love,  will  you,  and  see  if  I  don't  admire  it  every  mile  and 
morsel  as  much  as  you  do,  and  maybe  a  plaguy  sight  more. 
Well,  I  get  her  to  set  down  and  go  over  it  all  ever  so  slow, 
and  explain  it  all  as  clear  as  mud,  and  then  she  says,-^Now 
do  you  see,  Sam,  ain't  it  horrid  pretty?— Well,  says  I,  it 
does  sound  grand-like,  that  I  must  say— and  then  I  scratch 
my  head  and  look  onfakilised— but  how  did  you  say  that 
was,  dear?  says  I,  a-pintin'  to  the  top  line-,  I  don't  jisi 
altogether  mind  how  you  explained  that.— -Why,  you  stupid 
crittur,  you,  she  says,  this  way;  and  then  she  goes  over  it 
all  agin,  word  for  word.  Now  do  you  onderstand,  says  she, 
you  thick  head,  you  ?  Ain't  that  beautiful  ?  don't  that  pass? 
— ^Yes,  says  I,  it  does  pass,  that's  a  fact,  for  it  passes  all 
onderstandin' ;  but  you  wouldn't  Jist  explain  once  more, 
would  you,  dear?  and  I  looks  up  wicked  and  winks  at  her. 
*— Well,  now,  if  that  ain't  too  bad,  she  says,  Sam,  I  declare, 
to  make  game  of  me  that  way. — if  I  hadn't  a-been  as  blind 
as  a  bat,  I  might  have  seed  with  half  an  eye  you  was  a-bam- 
min'  of  me  the  whole  blessed  time,  so  I  might ;  but  I  'II  never 
speak  to  you  agin,  now,  see  if  I  do ;  so  there  now,  and  away 
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she  goes  out  of  the  room  a  poutin'  like  anything.  It's  grand 
fan  that,  and  don't  do  a  gall  no  harm  nother,  for  there  is 
nothin'  like  havin*  a  string  to  a  kite,  when  it 's  a-gittin'  away 
up  out  of  sight  almost,  to  bring  it  down  agin.  Of  all  the 
seventeen  senses^  I  like  commcm  sense  about  as  well  as  any  on 
'em,  arter  all;  note,  don't  you,  squire? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DEnNITION   OF   A  GENTLEMAN. 

• 

On  our  arrival  at  Boston  we  droye  to  the  Tremont  House^ 
which  is  not  only  one  of  the  flrst  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  but  decidedly  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  As  our 
time  was  limited^  we  proceeded,  as  soon  as  we  could,  to  yisit 
theseverU  objects  of  interest  in  tlie  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  among  the  rest  Bunker's  Hill,  where,  Mr.  Slick 
observed,  ^Uhe  British  first  got  a  taste  of  what  they  afterwards 
got  a  belly-full."  The  hill  was  surmounted  by  an  unfinished 
monument,  which,  he  said,  it  was  intended  should  exceed  in 
height  the  Monument  in  the  city  of  London^  as  the  Yankees 
went  ahead  of  the  English  in  everything. 

As  his  father  had  been  present  at  the  battle,  it  was  natural 
the  Glockmaker  should  feel  a  pride  in  it  \  tor,  by  proving  our 
army  to  be  both  mortal  and  fallible,  it  had  a  great  effect  on 
the  subsequent  events  of  the  war.  In  his  exultation^  how* 
ever,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  talking  to  a  British 
subject,  who,  if  he  now  had  any  feeling  on  the  subject,  could 
only  have  wished  that  the  prudence  of  the  general  had 
equalled  the  bravery  of  the  King's  troops.  As  Bunker's  Hill 
was  the  scene  of  a  victory  won  by  British  soldiers  under  the 
most  diCBcult  and  trying  circumstances,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  erection  of  this  monument,  as  it  is  a  tribute  to  their  valour 
which  they  have  justly  merited.  Why  the  Americans  should 
have  thought  of  putting  it  there  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  when 
there  are  many  other  places  where  their  gallantry  was  not 
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only  eqaally  conspieuoua  but  crowned  with  signal  success. 
Id  this  case,  however,  they  have  not  merely  selected  a  spot 
where  they  were  defeated,  but  one  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
remarkable  than  any  other  on  this  continent  for  that  indo- 
mitable spirit  and  reckless  courage  that  distinguishes  the 
English. 

On  an  examination  of  the  ground  it  would  appear,  that  a 
slight  detour  would  have  enabled  the  troops  to  have  routed 
the  rebel  army  with  great  ease  and  but  little  loss,  and  at  the 
same  time  effectually  to  have  cut  off  their  retreat.  Instead  of 
adopting  this  obvious  mode  of  attack,  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  charge  up  the  steep  ascent  of  this  hill  upon  an  enemy 
*  securely  protected  by  their  entrenchments,  a  service  which 
they  performed  under  a  most  muderous  fire,  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  they  were  unable  to  return  with  any 
effect.  This  successftil  effort  is  as  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion as  the  conduct  of  the  officer  in  command  is  of  reprehen- 
sion, in  thus  wantonly  sacrificing  his  men,  out  of  mere 
bravado,  in  the  attainment  of  an  object  which  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  none  of  the  usual  consequences  of  a  victory.  A 
monument  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  this  gallant  feat 
of  those  intrepid  men,  by  whomsoever  erected,  is  a  most 
desirable  thing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nseans  will  not  be 
long  wanting  to  complete  it  m  the  same  handsome  style  in 
which  it  is  begun. 

On  our  return  to  the  hotel,  as  we  passed  the  bar, 
Mr.  Slick,  according  to  his  usual  custom^  stopped  to  take 
some  refreshment,  and  when  he  joined  me  again,  he  said, — 
Squire^  do  you  know  Peter  Barr  to  Quaeo,  where  we  stopt 
ope  night?  Well,  he  is  Bar  by  name  and  Bar  by  nator', 
for  he  is  the  waiter  to  a  most  excellent  one,  the  ReneOca- 
cious  House.  I  reckon  he  is  the  most  gentlemanlike  man  in 
all  New  Brunswick.  He  sar-lotn-ly  is  a  polished  man  that^ 
his  manners  are  about  the  best  I  ever  fell  in  with.  It  does 
one  good  to  see  him  enter  a  room,  he  does  it  so  pretty,  in 
fact,  I  call  him  as  near  about  a  finished  gentleman  as  I  know 
on,  don't  you,  now  ? 
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I  said  I  had  seen  the  person  he  allndedto,  bnt  it  was  not 
customary  to  call  servants  finished  gentlemen,  and  that  I  had 
never  heard  the  term  applied  in  that  manner  before  -,  that  he 
was  no  doubt  a  very  attentive  and  civil  waiter,  and  I.  believe 
an  honest  and  excellent  servant^  but  that  finished  manners 
referred  to  a  very  different  state  of  society  from  that  of  the 
attendants  on  a  bar-room. 

Ah !  said  he,  now  there  peeps  out  the  pride  of  the  English- 
man and  the  effect  of  your  political  institutions.  Now  with 
us  we  are  all  equal,  and  io  course  the  polish  extends  very 
considerable  thro'  all  the  different  grades  of  society,  espe- 
cially among  them  that  live  on  the  sea-board. 

How,  said  I,  can  yqu  have  different  grades  if  you  are 
all  equal  ?  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  that. — ^No,  said 
he,  the  fact  is  you  do  not  understand  us.  Now,  take 
my  grade  \  it 's  what  you  call  a  clock  pedlar  in  the  scorny 
way  you  British  talk  of  things,  merely  because  my  trade 
extends  over  the  whole  country  -,  but  take  my  grade  (I  won't 
speak  of  myself,  because  'Upraise  to  the  face  is  open  dis^ 
grace.")  Well,  I  estimate  they  are  as  gentlemanlike  men 
as  you  wAl  find  in  tbe  world,  and  the  best  drest  too,  tor  we 
all  wear  finer  cloth  in  a  gineral  way  than  the  British  do,  and 
our  plunder  is  commonly  more  costly  than  theim :  this 
arises,  you  see,  from  our  bein'  on  a  footin'  with  princes 
and  nobles,  and  received  at  all  foreign  courts  as  natur's 
noblemen,  free  and  enlightened  citizens  of  the  greatest 
empire  on  the  face  of  the  airth.  Now,  I  could  go  where 
despisable  colonists  couldn't  go.  If  I  went  to  France  I  should 
go  to  our  Embassador  and  say,  End>a8sador,  I  've  come  to 
see  the  ins  and  outs  of  Paris*,  and  a  nasty,  dirty,  tawdry 
place  it  is,  it  ain't  to  be  named  on  the  same  day  with  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  or  any  of  our  first  shop  cities;  but,  as  I 
am  here,  I'd  like  to  see  some  o'  their  big  bugs, — show  us 
their  king,  he  kept  school  once  to  our  country,  but  we  kinder 
thought  he  didn't  speak  as  good  French  as  the  New  Orleans 
folks;  I  wonder  if  he  has  improved  any.  Well,  he  'd  take 
me  and  introduce  me  to  the  palace  without  any  more  to  do 
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about  it,  and  king  and  me  would  be  as  thick  as  two  thieves^ 
a-talkin'  over  his  old  scholars,  frog  soup,  and  what  not  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  refugee  life.  Embassador  darsnH 
refuse  me,  or  we  'd  recall  him  for  not  supportin'  the  honour 
of  the  nation.  King  darsnH  refuse  Aim,  or  we  'd  go  to  war 
with  him  for  insultin'  the  Union — fact,  I  assure  you.  Crea- 
tion !  If  he  was  to  dare  to  refuse,  he  'd  see  our  hair  rise 
like  a  fightin*  cat*s  back.  We  wouldn't  pine  and  whine 
about  it  as  the  English  do  at  gittin'  their  flag  insulted  by  the 
French  and  us  great  folks,  and  then  show  their  spunk  on 
them  outlandish  petticoated  Chinese,  like  a  coward  that 
first  refuses  a  challenge,  and  then  comes  home  and  licks  his 
wife  to  prove  he  ain't  afeerd;  no,  not  we  indeed,  we'd 
declare  perpetual  non-intercourse  with  France,  as  the  only 
dignified  course,  and  they  might  keep  their  silks  and  cham- 
paigne  for  them  as  wants  them  \  we  can  manufacture  both 
of  them  as  good  as  they  can.  Now  this  gives  us  a  great 
advantage  over  the  na(tt>es  of  Europe,  and  makes  it  work  so 
that  any  man  of  my  grade  (I  don't  speak  of  the  upper-crust 
folks,  because  them  that  eat  their  pork  and  greens  with  silver 
forks  are  the  same  all  the  world  over,  all  Uiey  have  to  lam 
is  how  to  spend  their  money  ginteelly,  but  of  my  class,  that 
has  to  larn  fust  how  to  make  it  and  then  how  to  keep  it,) 
is  ginerally  allowed  to  be  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  you  II 
see  in  any  rank  in  Europe,  partikilarly  when  he  sets  oat  to 
do  the  thing  in  best  style.  Of  course,  when  people  are  at 
their  work  they  must  have  their  workin'  dress  on,  biit  when 
they  ondertake  to  put  on  their  bettermost  clothes  and  go  the 
whole  figur',  I  want  to  know  where  you  11  see  a  better  drest 
man  than  one  of  my  craft,  take  him  by  and  large,  from  his 
hat  clean  away  down  to  his  pump-shoes  \  or  a  man  more 
ready  when  his  dander  is  up  to  take  offence  at  nolhin'  a'most, 
and  fight  or  go  to  a  first-rate  hotel  and  pay  five  dollars  a- 
bottle  for  his  wine.  Country  folks  will  be  country  folks,  and 
can't  be  expected  to  be  otherwise,  seein'  that  they  don't  go 
out  of  the  bush,  and  can't  know  what  they  don't  see^  but  a 
tradin'  man,  that  roams  from  one  eend  of  the  States  to 
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t'other  eend  of  the  provinces,  a-carryin'  his  own  wares  in 
his  own  waggon,  and  a-vendin'  of  'em  himself  from  house  to 
house,  becomes  a  polished  man  in  spite  of  his  teeth,  and 
lams  to  despise  spittin'  on  carpets  afore  company  or  whitlin' 
his  nails  with  a  penknife,  as  much  as  count  this  or  lord  that. 
There  is  a  naterai  dignity  about  them,  arising  from  the 
dignity  of  freedom.  So  there  is  about  the  Ingians  ^  minister 
used  to  say,  there  was  an  ease  and  elegance  of  motion  about 
an  Ingian  that  nothin'  could  give  a  white  man  but  constant 
intercourse  with  the  best  society,  and  was  seldom  equalled 
and  never  surpassed  even  at  courts.  The  crittur  is  oncon- 
strained.  They  go  on  the  ml  admirari  system,  he  used  to 
say  (for,  poor  old  man,  he  was  always  introducin'  neck-and- 
crop  some  fag-eend  of  a  Latin  line  or  another,  his  head  was 
chock-full  and  runnin'  over  with  larnin').  The  meanin'  of 
that  is,  they  don't  go  starin'  and  gapin*  about  the  streets 
with  their  eyes  and  mouths  wide  open,  like  musketeer- 
.  hawks,  as  if  they  never  seed  anything  afore.  Now,  that's 
the  way  with  us.  No  man  ever  heerd  me  praise  any  thing 
out  of  my  own  country  that  took  the  shine  off  of  anything 
we  had. 

I  've  often  heerd  the  ladies  say  to  England, — ^Why, 
Mr.  Slick,  nothin'  seems  to  astonish  you  here :  you  don't 
seem  to  praise  anything  ^  you  have  no  curosity  about  you. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  noble  structur',  St.  Paul's  Church? 
— Pretty  well,  said  I,  jist  as  if  we  had  a  thousand  such  ^  but 
it  *s  gloomy  and  not  so  big  as  I  expected.. — But  Westminster 
Abbey,  says  they,  don't  that  surprise  you?  for  you  have  no 
abbeys  in  AmeHck,  and  we  think  that  must  appear  to  you 
very  wonderful. — Well,  says  I,  quite  cool,  like  a  corney- 
sewer,  it 's  costly,  but  onconvenient  for  a  large  congregation. 
The  finish  is  rather  gimcrack,  and  so  is  its  famitur',  and 
them  old  tattered  banners  in  the  chapel  look  for  all  the 
world  like  old  rags  we  tie  to  sticks^in  the  corn-fields  to  Slick- 
ville  to  frighten  away  the  crows.  They  ain't  fit  for  a 
meetin'-house  like  that  are  ^  and  if  they  must  have  flags  hung 
np  in  it,  as  we  do  them  we  took  from  your  frigates  in  a  ball- 

\0 
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room,  they  might  as  well  have  new  ones. — Oh!  says  they, 
did  you  ever?  Then,  says  they^  the  delightful  parks  round 
the  noblemen's  seats,  ain't  they  very  beautiful?  you  must  be 
astonished  at  them,  we  think.    Were  you  not  struck  on 

entering  them  with . — Struck!  says  I;  oh  yes!  and  most 

delightfully  skeered  too.     I  am  a  narvous  man,  sTnd  some- 
times  sing  out  afore  I  am  hit.    Few  people  is  so  skittish  and 
shy  so  bad  as  I  do.     Struck,  indeed !    No,  Miss,  I  wam't 
struck.     I'd  like  to  see  the  best  lord  that  ever  trod  in  shoe^ 
leather  strike  me  for  enterin'  his  park,  or  so  much  even  as  to 
lay  the  weight  of  his  finger  on  me.    I'd  soon  let  him  know 
there  was  a  warrant  out  arter  him.   Heavens  and  airth  I   I  'd 
chaw  him  right  up  like  mincemeat,  titles,  stars,  garters,  and 
all.     IM  knock  him  to  the  north  eendof  creation  in  less 
time  than  a  cat  takes  to  lick  her  paw.     Struck!  why  the 
very  thorts  of  it  sets  my  blood  all  in  a  gallopin'  boil.   I  don't 
think  he  'd  take  the  trouble  to  do  it  a  second  time^  for  I  'd 
make  him  cut  dirt  as  if  he  heerd  a  whole  team  of  thunder- 
bolts arter  him.     Me  struck,  and  Attn  alive  to  brag  of  It ! 
Well,  I  sorter  guess  not.    No  one  never  struck  me,  Hiss^ 
since  I  first  sot  foot  in  England,  nor  for  many  a  long  day 
afore  nother.    That  pleasure  is  to  come  yet.    Strikin'  a 
stranger  ain't  thort  friendly  with  us,  and  I  didn't  think  it  was 
the  fashion  here.  —Why,  Mr.  Slick,  says  they,  hante  you 
got  that  word  "  struck  "  in  the  States?  it  means  astonished, 
strongly  affected. — Oh  yes!  says  I,  to  be  sure,  "struck  up 
all  of  a  heap-,"  it's  common  when  used  in  Jinein'  hand  that 
way,  but  never  stands  alone  except  for  a  blow.    The  truth 
is,  I  know'd  well  enough  what  she  meant  when  she  said  it, 
but  I  answered  that  way  jist  to  give  her  a  high  idea  of  my 
courage  -,  for  I  suppose  she  thought  honour  was  only  found 
in  Europe,  and  mainly  among  officers,  the  bulk  of  whose 
business  is  to  fight  when  they  can't  help  it.    Then,  says  I, 
to  answer  your  question,  Miss^  I  have  seed  a  nateral  park, 
says  I,  to  home,  stretchin'  clean  away  across  from  the 
Atlantic  right  slap  thro'  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  all  filled  with 
deer,  and  so  big,  these  English  parks  of  dwarf  trees  look  like 
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a  second  growth  of  spronto  on  the  edge  of  a  potato  diggia'  in 
a  new  clearin',  or  a  shelter  grove  in  a  pastur'.  Then,  says  I, 
your  lakes  is  about  as  big  as  our  duck-ponds,  and  your  rivers 
the  bigness  of  a  siseable  creek  when  there  is  no  freshets. — 
But,  says  they,  we  know  natur*  is  on  a  large  scale  in  America, 
and  your  rivers  and  trees  exceed  in  magnitude  anything  of 
the  kind  in  Europe  •,  but  look  at  the  beautiful  English  land-r 
scape,  the  rich  verdure,  the  high  cultivation,  the  lawns,  the 
shrubberies,  the  meadows,  and  the  groves,  so  interspersed  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  and  best  effect.  If  the  sun  ever 
shined  on  it^  said  I,  it  would,  be  scrumptious  enough,  I  do 
suppose*,  but  it's  heavy,  melancholy,  and  dull-,  it  wants 
light  in  the  landscape,  and  you  hante  water  to  give  it,  nor 
sun  nother. — We  are  sorry,  says  they,  England  has  nothin* 
to  please  you. — Haven't  you  tho*,  says  I,— for  it  don't  do 
to  run  down  everything  either,  especially  to  the  ladies, — so, 
says  I,  haven't  you  tho'.  Oh!  says  I,  the  ladies,  I  must 
say,  are  quite  equal  to  oum.  It  was  a  whapper  that  tho', 
but  they  didn't  know  no  better-,  and  who  has  a  better  right 
to  lie  than  them  that  pays  taxes?  It  wouldn't  be  patriotic 
to  say  they  were  superior,  and  not  perlite  nor  true,  nother, 
to  say  inferior,  but  they  are  equal,  says  I,  that's  a  fact*,  and 
that's  no  poor  compliment,  I  can  tell  you,  for  our  ladies  lick ! 
but  I  say  nothin'. 

Now  that's  what  I  call  about  right,  squire.  To  go  wan- 
derin'  and  starin'  about,  and  admirin'  of  everything,  shows 
a  man  has  nothin'  to  home  worth  braggin'  of  or  boastin' 
about,  or  hasn't  seed  nothin'  of  the  world.  It  would  make 
Europeans  vain,  and,  cuss  them,  they  are  vain  enough  and 
proud  enough  already,  especially  the  English*,  besides,  it 
tainte  good  breedin',  and  ain't  patriotic.  I  like  to  sustain  the 
national  character  abroad,  and  give  foreigners  a  proper  idea 
of  our  enlightenment  and  freedom.  Bein'  stumpt  is  a  sure 
mark  of  a  fool.  The  only  folks  among  us  that's  ever  non* 
plushed,  is  them  just  caught  in  the  woods,  and  some  o' 
them,  I  will  say,  are  as  ignorant  as  a  Britisher ;  but  then 
it's  only  them  as  never  seed  nothin'  but  bears  and  Ingians. 
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I  mind  ooee  a  gall  we  hired  as  a  house  help.    They  was 
agoed  out  of  the  west  was  her  family,  and  them  that  the 
Ingians  left  the  fever  was  doin'  for  \  so  they  cut  and  runs 
and  come  to  Slickviile.    Well^  she  stared  and  pawed  at 
everything  a'most,  and  actilly  was  the  most  ongenteelest 
crittur  ever  was  broughten  out  from  among  the  rattlesnakes. 
Father  axed  her  one  day  at  dinner  to  hand  him  some  bread. 
— Did  yau  haul  for  anything,  old  man?  says  she,  or  was  it 
the  old  woman  that  yelled?  for  yau  and  granny  Slick  speak 
so  much  alike,  I  can't  tell,  unless  I  see  yaur  jaus  a-movein\ 
which  it  is. — I  asked  for  some  bread,  says  father. — Well, 
what  does  she  do  but  ups  with  the  head  of  the  loaf,  and 
stretchin*  out  her  arms,  takes  aim  and  let's  fly  right  at  him  - 
and,  if  he  hadn't  a-been  pretty  active  in  fendin'  off,  it  would 
have  hit  him  right  in  the  face,  and  taken  his  nose  off  so  clean 
he  wouldn't  have  missed  it  till  he  went  to  blow  it. — ^Why, 
Suckey,  says  he,  what  on  airth  do  you  mean  by  that  are! 
why  don't  you  hand  it?— Hand  it !  says  she^  I  never  heerd 
of  such  a  way  as  that.    Father  always  says  pitch,  and  when 
we  want  a  thing  we  always  shy  it.    How  onder  the  sun 
could  yau  onload  a  cart  of  bricks  if  you  didn't  pitch  and 
catch?  why  it  would  take  a  month  of  Sundays.    If  people 
always  carried  everything  that  everybody  wanted,  they 
might  be  a-carryin'  to  all  etamity.    Didn't  I  pitch  the  loaf 
fair  for  yaur  bread-basket?  where  the  plague  would  yau  have 

it,  eh? — Then  she  was  always  axin'  what  a  thing  cost. Is 

that  solid  silver?  said  she,  a-lookin'at  one  of  our  spoons. 

To  be  sure,  said  I,  rael  genutinne,  and  worth  five  dollars. 

Well,  I  want  to  know,  said  she  :  yau  don't.  Half  a  dollar 
would  buy  a  spoon,  and  four  dollars  and  a  half  two  lambs. 
Why  yaur  silver  spoons  are  a  rael  airthquake;  what  a 
power  of  money  they  do  swaller  up !— Then  she  got  hold  of 
the  gilt  pictur'-frame  I  had  minister's  likeness  in.— Dear, 
dear,  said  she,  how  grand !  Now,  is  that  all  solid  gold  and 
no  bam?  why  it  would  buy  Deacon  Hiram  Grumble's  over- 
shot sawmill  at  little  big  Snipe  Swamp  5  it  would,  I  vow, 
timber-ranges  and  all.    Why  it  would  be  a  forten  to  a  poor 
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gall  like  me.  I'd  gin  all  I  have  in  the  world  for  that,  or 
ever  shall  have ;  bat,  then,  all  I  have  is  a  featherbed,  a  side- 
saddle, a  yearlin'  colt,  and  a  rifle.  Now  declare  solemn, 
that's  a  good  soul,  Sam,  is  that  all  solid  clear  gold,  without 
cheatin',  or  only  pinchback,  like  the  earrings  that  stingy  beast 
Pardon  Brag  gave  sister  Ambrosia  when  he  was  snufGn' 
ashes  with  her  afore  they  was  married? — ^Why,  you  foolish 
crittur,  no,  said  I,  it  ain't.  Who  ever  heerd  tell  of  a  gold 
frame. — Ay,  ay,  my  young  coon,  said  she,  or  a  silver  spoon 
either.  I'll  take  my  davy  it's  only  pewter,  and  good 
enough  too.  I  guessed  yau  only  said  so  to  appear  grand. — 
She  knowed  no  better,  poor  crittur,  for  she  was  raised  to 
the  swamps  to  the  west  among  the  owls  and  catamounts,  and 
warn't  much  more  nor  half-baked  at  no  time  nother.  We 
couldn't  make  nothin'  of  her,  her  independence  was  so  great, 
and  her  ways  so  countrified.  When  she  come,  she  had 
but  one  frock,  and  when  she  washed  it  at  night,  she  laid 
a-bed  all  day  for  it  to  dry  ^  she  did,  upon  my  soul. 

One  time  we  had  a  tea-squall  to  our  house,  and  Susan 
handed  about  the  tea.  Well,  she  got  through  this  well 
enough )  but  what  does  she  do  arterwards  but  goes 
round  among  the  company  with  the  sugar-bowl  in  one 
hand,  and  the  cream-jug  in  the  other,  sayin', — ^How  are  yau 
off,  yau  stranger  with  the  factoryH;oat,  for  sugar?  and  old 
woman  with  the  yalier  petticoat,  shall  I  milk  yau?  and  so 
on.  When  she  came  to  me  I  couldn't  hold  in  no  longer, 
and  I  bust  out  a-larfln'. — ''  Kiss  my  foot,  will  you,"  said 
she,  ''Mr.  Sam*,  and  mind  what  I  tell  yau,  if  yau  go  for  to 
cut  any  of  yaur  high  shines  with  me,  I  '11  fetch  yau  a  kick  in 
yaur  western  eend  that  will  give  yau  the  dry  gripes  for  a 
week,  dod  drot  my  old  shoes  if  I  don't,  for  yau  are  a  bigger 
fool  than  I  took  yau  to  be."  She  felt  equal  to  any  of  the 
company,  and  so  she  was,  politically  speaking,  and  nothin* 
damted  her.  It  tante  more  nor  half  convenient  always,  but 
it's  the  effect  of  our  glorious  institutions.  She  felt  con- 
8  cious  she  might  be  the  mother  of  a  president  of  our  great 
nation,  and  it  infused  a  spirit  in  her  above  her  grade.    In 
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fact,  no  one,  male  or  female,  can  forget  that  fact,  that  their 
child  mought  be  an  Albert  Gotha  for  eight  years.  As  for 
me,  he  said,  I  never  was  abashed  before  any  man  since  I 
I  was  knee  high  to  a  goose  *,  I  hope  I  may  be  skinned  if  I 
was.  I  do  actilly  believe,  if  your  Queen  was  to  ax  me  to 
dine  with  her,  I  should  feel  no  more  taken  aback  nor  if  it 
was  Phoebe  Hopewell.  The  fixings  of  the  table  mought  be  a 
little  grain  different  from  what  I  had  ever  heem  on,  seein' 
that  she  is  so  much  richer  than  I  be*,  and  bavin'  lords  to 
wait  behind  cheers  at  dinner  would  seem  at  first  strange,  I 
do  suppose ',  but  I  should  jist  cut  my  eye  round  like  wink, 
and  see  how  others  did,  like  a  well-bred  man,  and  then  right 
and  left  and  down  the  middle,  as  they  did,  as  onconsarned  as 
if  I  had  been  used  to  it  all  my  life.  Afore  you  go,  I  '11  pint 
out  to  you  some  smart  men  in  the  same  grade  as  myself, 
travellin'  clock-venders,  or  in  the  tin  line,  who  are  men  of 
great  refiuement  in  dress,  and  considerable  taste  in  boss 
flesh,  and  parfect  gentlemen,  who  pride  themselves  on  hav* 
ing  the  handsomest  gall,  the  best  trottin'  beast,  and  tbe 
dearest  coats  in  the  city,  and  wouldn't  let  no  man  say  boo 
to  them  for  nothin'.  Let  a  British  duke  ax  one  o'  them  to 
a  party  without  fust  callin'  and  gittin'  introduced,  as  one  of 
them  did  to  another  citizen  of  ourn  not  long  ago,  and  see  if 
he  wouldn't  make  him  a  caution  to  behold.  I  'd  trouble  an 
old  gouty  lord  to  go  a-hobblin'  up  stairs  afore  'em,  a  purpose 
to  keep  'em  back,  and  mortify  'em,  'cause  they  were  Ame- 
ricans. I  guess  they  'd  give  him  a  lift  with  the  tip  eend  of 
their  toe  that  would  help  him  to  mend  his  pace,  that 's  all. 
What  your  idea  of  a  gentleman  is,  I  don't  know,  but  I 
suppose  nothin'  onder  an  airl  is  one  in  your  eyes;  but  my 
idea  of  a  gentleman  is  jist  this,  one  who  is  rich  enough, 
willin'  enough,  and  knowin'  enough,  when  the  thing  has  to 
be  done  in  first-rate  style,  to  go  the  full  figur',  and  to  do  the 
thing  ginteel.    That 's  what  I  call  a  gentleman  ] 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LOOKING   tP. 

Thb  Clockmaker  had  an  extensive  andaccarate  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  The  wandering  life  he  had  led,  and  the 
nature  of  his  business,  which  sent  him  into  every  man's 
hoase,  afforded  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  studying 
character,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  the  foundation  of  his 
success  in  life.  Like  most  clever  men,  however,  he  prided 
himself  less  upon  what  he  did,  than  what  he  did  not>  know, 
and  was  more  ambitious  of  being  considered  a  man  of 
fashionable  manners,  than  a  skilful  mechanic,  an  expert 
salesman,  or  a  shrewd  intelligent  man.  It  was  one  of  his 
weak  points,  and  the  more  remarkable  in  him,  for  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  his  quick  perception  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  his  power  of  humour,  would  have  enabled  him  to  see 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  pretension  quicker  than  most  men. 
Admitting  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  all  men^  women, 
and  children,  are  open  to  the  influence  of  his  uniTersal  and 
infollible  soft-sawder,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  dose  of  it  skil- 
fully applied  to  him  on  this  point  would  have  proved  the 
accuracy  of  the  remark,  by  showing  that  he  was  no  more 
exempt  from  its  operation  than  the  thousands  of  dupes  whose 
caution  he  had  disarmed,  and  whose  favour  be  had  won  by 
it  himself. 

Yes,  squire,  he  continued,  it 's  a  great  advantage  we  possess 
is  manners.  It  enables  us  to  visit  the  log-huts  of  the  down 
east  settler,  and  the  palace  of  the  nobles  on  free  and  easy 
tarms,  to  peddle  in  the  one,  and  do  first  chop  in  the  other.  I 
rather  pride  myself  on  my  manners,  for  I  have  seed  more  of 
the  world  than  most  men.  That,  you  see,  has  provided  me 
with  small-talk  for  the  women,  and  you  might  as  well  be 
vnthout  small  change  in  tradin*  as  small-talk  in  courtin'  the 
galls.  There  is  nothin*  a'most  pleases  womenkind  like 
hearin'  men  talk  glib  to  them,  unless  it  be  to  hear  the  sound 
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of  Iheir  own  longues.     Then,  I  larnt  psalmody  lo  singin' 
school,  and  havin'  naturally  a  good  voice,  can  do  base  to  the 
nines,  and  sing  complete.     Beautiful  tunes  some  o*  them 
meetin'  house  ones  are  too.     There  is  old  Russia  \  now  that's 
one  you  never  get  tired  of;  and   Washington's  march  is 
another,  and  so  is  Jim  Grow  Zionised.     Lookin'  on  the  same 
musick  book  with  the  ladies  brings  heads  together,  and  if  you 
don't  put  your  hands  on  their  shoulder  or  their  waists  you 
can't  see  straight,  or  stand  steady  to  read.    Many  a  match 
has  been  made  afore  now  in  the  night  singin'  schools*     There 
is  where  I  got  my  Orst  lesson  in  manners,  tho'  father  was 
always  a-preachin'  up  of  manners  to  me  too.    Father,  yon 
know,  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Bunker's  Hill.    He  was  a 
sargeant  at  that  glorious  battle,  and  afterwards  rose  in 
Slickville  to  be  a  kurnel  in  the  militia.     He  had  quite  a  mili- 
tary air  about  him  had  the  old  man,  and  was  as  straight  as  a 
poker  at  seventy,  and  carried  his  head  as  erect  as  the  cap  of 
a  gate  post.    He  always  used  to  say,  march, — halt, — right 
wheel, — left  wheels — quick  step,  and  so  on,  to  his  bosses,  to 
the  last.    He  used  to  say,  you  could  always  tell  a  military 
man  by  his  walk,  his  talk,  and  his  manners.    In  his  walk  he 
was  stately,  for  it  looked  hero  like^  in  his  talk,  he  swore  a 
few,  for  it  was  the  way  of  the  camp  -,  and  in  his  manners,  be 
was  humble  servant  to  the  ladies,  and  haughty  to  the  men, 
because  one  you  fought  for,  and  the  other  you  fought  with. 
Poor  old  man,  he  was  always  a-dingin'  this  lesson  into  my 
ears.     Always  look  up,  Sam;  look  up  in  manners,  and  look 
up  in  politicks.    In  manners,  said  he,  a  man  that  looks  down 
ain't  safe  at  all.    It 's  a  sure  sign  of  roguery  and  treachery. 
Such  a  crittur  will  either  lie,  cheats  or  steal,  or  do  some  bad 
thing  or  another,  you  may  depend.    Never  trust  a  man  that 
don't  hold  up  and^ook  you  in  the  face ;  such  a  crittur  knows 
his  heart  is  bad,  and  is  afeerd  you  should  see  into  it  thro'  them 
are  winders,  his  eyes.     Have  nothin'  to  do  with  him  on  no 
account.  Look  at  Lawyer  Slyware :  well,  he  is  the  most  pious 
lawyer  and  the  most  extortionate  man  in  all  Slickville.  You  'd 
think  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  that  feller's  mouth,  and  yet, 
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-when  he  is  onder  the  protection  of  the  conrt,  there  ain't 
anylhing  too  bad  for  him  to  lay  his  tongue  to  in  abusin'  folks, 
and  where  money  is  consarned,  he  is  mean  and  onreasonable. 
Some  folks  say  his  piety  is  jist  a  cloak,  and  nothin*  more,  to 
hide  his  claws  ^  how  that  is,  I  won't  say  -,  but- this  I  know, 
he  looks  down,  and  looks  sideways,  or  any  way  but  right  up 
like  a  man  at  you  full  in  the  face  -,  and  such  corn-crackers  as 
that,  let  them  be  who  they  may,  arn't  over  safe  in  the  dark, 
or  in  the  woods,  I  know.  You  recollect  old  Southey 
Crowe,  don't  you?  Well,  Til  tell  you  a  story  about  him. 
He  was  one  of  those  down-lookin'  skunks  I  was  a-speakin'  of, 
and  a  more  endless  villain,  p'raps,  there  ain't  this  blessed 
day  atween  the  poles  than  he  was  *,  but  you  musn't  let  on  to 
any  one  about  it  that  I  said  so,  for  he  has  left  some  children 
behind  him  that  are  well  (o  do  in  the  world,  and  different 
guess  chaps  from  him  altogether,  and  it  would  be  a  sin  and 
a  shame  to  hurt  their  feelin's  by  a  reyival  -,  but  it 's  true  as 
gospel  for  all  that. 

When  minister  was  first  located  here  to  Slickville,  he 
thought  his  boss  was  the  most  eyerlastin'  eater  he  ever  seed, 
for  he  used  to  eat  more  nor  any  two  bosses  in  all  the  town, 
and,  says  he,  to  me,  one  day,  Auyrnel,  says  he,  what's  good 
for  a  boss  that  has  an  onnatteral  appetite,  do  you  know?  says 
he,  for  my  boss  eats  near  a  ton  of  hay  a-month. — It 's  worms, 
says  I ;  nothin'  will  make  a  hoss  eat  like  the  botts. — Well, 
what 's  good  for  bolts?  said  he. — Well,  says  I,  chopped  boss- 
hair  in  their  oats  ain't  a  bad  thing,  nor  a  liltle  tobacco, 
nolher  ^  but  I  '11  look  at  him  and  see  what  it  is,  for  I  never 
heerd  tell  of  a  hoss  ealin'  at  that  rate,  at  no  time.  Well,  the 
next  mornin'  I  goes  out  to  the  stable  along  with  minister,  to 
see  the  hoss,  and  there  had  fallen  a  little  chance  of  snow  in 
the  night,  and  there  was  the  tracks  of  a  man  quite  plain, 
where  he  had  carried  off  hay,  and  the  ^eed  and  dust  of  the 
clover  was  scattered  all  about  after  him.  Minister,  says  I, 
there's  the  botts  sure  enough^  they  have  carried  off  the 
hay  by  wholesale,  but  they've  lookt  it  afore  the  hoss  got  it 
tho',  and  no  mistake :  look  at  them  are  tracks. — Dear,  dear 
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said  he,  only  to  think  of  the  wickedness  of  this  world  ;  wiio 
on  airth  could  that  be  that  was  so  vile?— Soothey  Crowe, 
said  I^  rii  put  my  head  agin'  a  cent  it's  him,  for  in  a 
gineral  way,  I  suspect  them  rascals  that  look  down  altoays. 
These  are  dark  nights  now,  I  guess,  for  it 's  in  the  old  of 
the  moon,  and  jist  the  time  for  rogues  to  be  up  and  doln*. 
I'll   keep  watch  for  you  to-night,  and  see  who  he  is. 
I'll  catch  him,   the  yillain,  see  if  I  don't. — Well,  don't 
use  your  sword,  nor  your  pistols  nother,  kuymel,  said 
he  ^  don't  apprehend  him ,  nor  slay  him ,  or  hurt  him , 
but  jist  admonish,  for  I'd  rather  lose  hay,  boss,  and  all, 
than  not  forgive  the  poor  sinner,  and  reclaim  him.    Oh^ 
how  my  heart  rejoices  oyer  a  repentin'  sinner! — Minister, 
says  I,  for  I  felt  my  pride  touched  at  his  talkin'  that  way  of 
an  officer's  sword,  as  if  it  was  nothin'  but  a  constable's  thief 
sticker,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  let  the  hay  go  to  old  Scratch, 
for  all  me — ^Minister,  said  I,  in  a  dignified  manner  to  him, 
my  sword,  sir,  has  been  draw'd  in  my  country's  cause,  and 
it  shall  never  be  disgraced  by  a  meaner  one.    It  is  conse- 
crated to  everlastin'  fame,  and  not  to  be  defiled  by  the  crop 
and  gizzard  of  a  scoundrel. — Well,  at  night,  I  takes  my 
lantern,  the  same  I  had  to  dress  by  in  the  wars,  and  goes 
and  off  shoes,  and  hides  away  in  a  vacant  boss-stall  near  the 
door,  and  I  had  hardly  got  all  snugged  away  in  the  boss 
litter,  and  done  swearin'  at  the  parfume  of  it,  (for  it  ain't 
pretty  to  sleep  in,)  when,  who  should  come  in  but  Southey 
Crowe.    Well,  he  ups  into  the  loft  in  little  less  than  half  no 
time,  and  pitches  down  a  considerable  of  a  lock  of  hay,  and 
then  ties  it  up  in  a  bundle  fit  for  carriage,  and  slips  it  over  his 
shoulder  like  a  knapsack,  so  as  to  have  his  hands  free  to 
balance  with  in  runnin',  and  to  help  him  climb  the  fences. 
Well,  as  soon  as  he  was  ready  he  goes  to  the  door,  and  opens 
it ;  but  his  bundle  was  a  little  grain  too  wide,  and  stuck  a 
bit,  and  jist  then,  I  outs  candle,  and  sets  fire  to  his  load  in 
several  places.    As  soon  as  he  sees  the  light,  he  gives  a  jerk, 
forces  the  bundle  thro'  the  doorway,  and  runs  like  old  Nick 
himself^  as  fast  as  he  could  cut  dirt,  for  dear  life,  andfancyin' 
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there  was  some  one  a-parsuin'  of  him ;  he  neyer  stopt  to  look 
behind  him,  but  jist  streaked  it  off  likea  greased  thunderbolt. 
At  last,  the  poor  criitur  was  singed  in  airnest,  and  'most 
suffocated,  and  he  yelled  and  screamed  mostawfiil  *,  he  was  a 
caution  to  bear;  and  the  faster  he  ran,  the  faster  the  flame 
burned,  till  at  last  the  chord  give  way,  and  down  fell  the 
burnin'  bundle.  A  few  days  arterwards  he  came  to  minister, 
and  confessed  that  he  was  the  man,  and  said  Heaven  had 
sent  down  fire  to  burn  the  hay  on  him  as  a  warnin'  to  him  of 
the  punishment  to  come  for  robbin'  a  minister.  Well,  what 
does  minister  do,  the  old  goose,  but  ups  and  tells  him  human 
means  was  used,  as  it  was  my  lantern.  He  said  he  didn't 
want  to  encourage  superstition  by  pious  frauds,  and  I  don't 
know  what  all.  It  made  me  hoppin'  mad  to  see  him  act  so 
like  an  old  fool.  Well,  what  was  the  consequence  of  all 
this  nonsense?  Why,  Southey  got  oyer  his  fright,  seein'  the 
Devil  had  no  hand  in  it,  and  went  right  at  stealin'  agin.  He 
was  one  of  them  fellers  that  always  look  down,  was  Southey. 
Cuss  'em,  there  is  no  trustin'  any  of  them. 

Then  he  used  to  say,  always  look  up  in  politicks,  Sam.  Now 
we  have  two  kind  of  politicians,  the  Federalists  and  the 
Democrats.  The  Federalists  look  up,  and  are  for  a  vigorous 
executive,  for  republican  institutions  such  as  Washington 
left  us,  for  the  state-tax  for  religion,  and  for  enforcin*  law 
and  order — what  you  may  call  consarvitives,  p'raps  ]  and 
they  appeal  to  men  of  sense  and  judgment,  and  property,  to 
the  humane,  liberal,  and  enlightened  upper  classes,  and  they 
want  to  see  the  reins  of  Government  in  the  hands  of  such 
folks,  because  then  we  have  some  security  things  will  be  well 
administered.  Then  we  have  the  Democrats,  fellers  that  look 
down-^  who  try  to  set  the  poor  agin  the  rich,  who  talk  of  our 
best  men  withxontempt,  and  hold  'em  up  as  enemies  to  their 
country  •,  who  say  the  Federalists  are  aristocrats,  tyrants^ 
and  despots,  and  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the 
ignorant,  and  try  to  inflame  them ;  who  use  the  word  Reform 
as  a  catchword  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Government,  to 
make  everything  elective,  and  to  take  all  power  of  good  from 
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the  Tenerable  senate  (whose  voice  they  call  an  aristocratic 
whisper),  under  pretence  of  restraining  their  power  for  evil. 
These  are  mob  politicians.  They  first  incite  and  discontent 
the  mob,  and  then  say  the  people  most  have  a  change  of 
officers ;  and  when  they  get  into  office,  they  sacrifice  every- 
body and  everything  to  keep  in.  This  comes  o'  lookin'  doum. 

These  party  leaders  call  the  mob  their  toti,  and  they  know 
the  use  of  a  tail  too  as  well  as  neighbour  Dearbome*s  rats 
did.  Neighbour  Dearborne  used  to  wonder  how  it  was  all 
his  casks  of  molasses  had  jist  five  inches  draw*d  off,  exactly, 
and  no  more,  out  of  each  cask.  His  store  was  well  locked, 
and  well  barred,  and  fastened  up  all  tight  and  snug  every  day, 
and  he  was  fairly  stumpt  to  know  how  the  thieves  got  in,  and 
why  they  stole  no  more  than  jist  five  inches  out  of  each;  so 
what  does  he  do  but  goes  and  gets  up  on  the  roof  of  the  store, 
and  watches  thro'  the  skylight.  Well,  he  watched  and 
watched  for  ever  so  long,  all  to  no  purpose,  and  he  was  jist 
about  givin'  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  when  he  thought  he  seed 
somethin*  a-movin',  and  he  looked,  and  what  do  you  think 
hedtdsee?  Why,  a  few  great,  big,  overgrow 'd  rats  come 
crawlin'  along  the  tops  of  the  casks,  and  they  jist  dipt  their 
tails  thro'  the  bungs  into  the  'lasses,  and  then  turned  to  and 
licked  'em  off  clean.    They  did,  upon  my  soul ! 

This  is  jist  the  way  in  politicks.  Democrat  qr  liberal  leaders 
make  the  same  use  of  their  followers,  their  tail.  They  tnake 
use  of  them  to  get  a  dip  into  the  good  things^  but  they  lick  all  up 
80  clean  themselves  nothin^  was  ever  seen  to  stick  to  the  tail. 
See,  too>  what  a  condition  religion  is  got  into  among  these 
down-lookin'  gentry.  The  Bible  has  got  turned  out  of  the 
conomon  schools  all  thro'  Slickville,  because  it  offends  the 
scruples  of  them  who  never  read  it,  and  don't  know  what  it  con- 
tains.  To  be  religious  is  out  of  fashion  now,  it  ain't  liberal. 
It  ain't  enough  with  these  demagogues  to  let  every  man 
worship  his  own  way,  but  you  must  lock  up  the  Bible  from 
schools  for  fear  it  will  teach  little  children  to  be  bigots*  Now, 
Sam,  minister  would  say,  see  here  :  these  same  critturs,  all 
over  the  worlds  belie  their  own  politicks  in  their  own  con- 
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dnct«  Let  one  of  onr  demoerat-movement  men  go  to  Eng- 
land^  or  any  place  where  there  are  birds  of  the  same  feather, 
and  ask  credit  for  goods,  and  take  a  certificate  of  character 
from  the  patriots,  demagogues,  and  deyils  to  home,  and^ee 
what  his  reception  will  be.  Sorry,  sir,  but  have  more  orders 
than  we  can  execute  \  don't  know  these  people  that  have 
sartified  your  character-,  may  be  very  good  men,  but  don't 
know  them.  Busy,  sir, — good  momin'.  But  let  a  man  look 
up,  and  take  a  recommendation  from  the  first  pot-hooks  on 
the  crane  *,  from  the  Governor  and  select  men,'  and  the 
judges,  and  minister,  and  me,  the  honourable  Colonel  Slick, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  forces  (a  name  well  known 
in  military  circles),  and  see  what  they '11  say  .—Ah !  this 
damned  Yankee,  (they  mil  swear  a  few,  for  they  are  as  cross 
as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head  since  the  lickin'  we  give  them 
last  war,)  ke  comes  well  sartified,  most  respectable  tesli-mo- 
nies,  all  upper-crust  folks.  High  characters  all.  We  can 
trust  Attn,  he  '11  do :  t'other  feller's  papers  were  rather  suspi* 
cious;  this  one's  will  pass  muster. — And  yet,  Sam,  our 
democrat  liberals  tell  the  poor  ignorant  voters  that  these  men 
whose  sartificates  toill  pass  all  the  world  over,  all  the  same  as  if 
they  was  onder  oath,  ain't  to  be  tnuted  in  politicks  at  home. 
Fie  on  them,  they  know  better,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
they  was  shipt  clean  out  o'  the  State  down  to  Nova  Scotia,  or 
some  such  outlandish  place. 

I  fixed  one  feller's  flint  that  came  a-canvassin'  the  other 
day  for  a  democrat  candidate,  most  properly.  Says  he, 
JCuymel,  says  he,  did  you  hear  the  news?  that  infamal 
scoundrel  Coke,  the  mayor,  is  nominated  for  governor^  he 
is  a  cussed  Federalist  that,  he  is  no  friend  to  his  country  \  I 
wouldn't  vote  for  him  for  a  hogreave. 

Upright  magistrate,  wam't  he?  says  I. — Why,  yes,  to  give 
the  devil  his  due,  I  must  say  he  was. 

Brings  his  £amily  up  well,  don't  he? — ^Well  enough. 

Good  neighbour,  ain't  he  ? — ^Why ,  yes ;  but  what 's  that  to 
do  with  it?  he  ain't  no  friend  to  his  country. 

Not  a  bad  landlord,  is  he?  I  never  heerd  of  his  distressin* 
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his  tenants,  did  you?  — Why,  no,  I  can't  say  I  did)  but 
what's  all  that  when  it's  fried? 

A  good  deal  of  money  passed  thro'  his  hands,  did  yoo  ever 
hear  of  any  complaints  ?— I  made  no  inquiries.  I  dare  say  if 
there  was,  he  hushed  them  up. 

A  great  friend  to  intarnal  improvements,  ain't  he — ^rail- 
roads and  them  sort  of  things? — And  well  he  may  be,  be 
owns  a  good  deal  of  land  in  the  state,  and  it  will  benefit  it. 
The  devil  thank  him ! 

Sees  a  good  deal  of  company  to  his  house  :  was  you  ever 
there?— Why  no,  says  he,  your  Federalists  are  too  proud 
for  that*,  but  I  wouldn't  go  if  he  was  to  ask  me;  I  despise 
him,  for  he  is  no  friend  to  his  country. 

Ah !  says  I,  the  cat's  out  of  the  bag  now.  This  is  maho- 
gony  patriotism  ^  but  who  is  your  candidate  ? — Well,  he  is 
no  aristocrat,  no  federalist,  no  tyrant,  but  a  rael  right  down 
reformer  and  democrat.  He  is  a  friend  to  his  country ,  and  no 
mistake.    It 's  Gabriel  Hedgehog. 

Him,  said  I,  that  there  was  so  much  talk  about  cheatin' 
folks  in  his  weights ?— That  was  never  proved,  said  he;  let 
them  prove  that. 

Exactly,  says  I,  your  objection  to  Coke  Is,  that  you  never 
got  so  far  as  his  front  door  yet  *,  and  mine  to  Gabriel  Hedge- 
hog,  that  I  wouldn't  trust  him  inside  of  mine  at  no  rate. 
The  Federalist,  it  appears,  is  an  upright,  honourable,  kind, 
and  benevolent  man,  discharging  all  his  public  and  private 
duties  like  a  good  man  and  a  good  member  of  society.  Yoo 
say  he  is  a  friend  to  intarnal  improvement  because  he  owm 
much  land  *,  for  the  same  reason,  if  for  no  higher  or  better 
one,  he  will  be  a  friend  to  his  country.  Be  has  got  somethin' 
to  fight  for,  that  chap,  besides  his  pay  as  a  member  and  his  short 
oftheplundtr.  I  always  look  up  in  politicks.  Them  are  tbe 
sort  of  men  to  govern  us.  Your  man's  honesty  is  rather  doubt- 
ful, to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  you  and  him  want  to  level  tbe 
mayor,  and  all  others  above  you,  down  to  your  own  level,  do 
you  ?  Now,  I  don't  want  to  cut  no  one  down,  but  to  raise  up 
(we  had  cuttin'  down  enough,  gracious  knows,  at  Bunker's 
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Hill,  Mud  Creeky  and  Peach  Orchard,  in  cottin'  down  the  Bri- 
tish). Now,  I  know,  it's  easier  to  cut  others  down  than  to  raise 
yourselves,  but  it  tante]  so  honourable.  Do  you  and  Hedge- 
hog turn  to  and  earn  the  same  reputation  the  mayor  has,  and 
as  soon  as  you  have,  and  are  so  much  respected  and  beloved 
as  he  is,  I  '11  vote  for  either  or  both  of  you,  for  my  maxim 
always  is  to  look  up  in  politicks. 

Now,  says  I,  friend,— attention — eyes  right — left  shoul- 
ders forward — march!  and  I  walked  him  out  of  the  house  in 
double  quick  time^  I  did  by  gum  I  Yes,  Sam,  always  look 
up, — Look  up  in  manners,  and  look  up  in  politicks. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE  OLD  MINISTER. 

As  we  approached  Slickville^  the  native  town  of  the  Clock- 
maker,  he  began  to  manifest  great  impatience  and  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  excitement.  He  urged  on  old  Clay  to 
the  top  of  his  speed,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  the  occasional  aid  of  a  steam-boat 
whenever  there  was  one  running  in  the  direction  of  our 
route,  looked  much  thinner  for  this  prodigious  Journey  than 
when  we  left  Halifax.  Come,  old  Tee-total,  said  he,  you 
are  a~goin'  home  now,  and  no  mistake.  Hold  up  your  old 
oatmill,  and  see  if  you  can  snuff  the  stable  at  minister's,  if 
the  smell  of  these  inion  fields  don*t  pyson  your  nose.  Show 
the  folks  you  hante  forgot  how  to  go.  The  weather,  squire, 
you  see,  has  been  considerable  juicy  here  lately,  and  to 
judge  by  the  mud  some  smart  grists  of  rain  had  fell,  which 
has  made  the  roads  soapy  and  violent  slippery ;  but  if  he 
can't  trot  he  can  slide,  you  '11  find,  and  if  he  can't  slide  he 
can  skate,  and  if  he  breaks  thro'  he  can  swim,  but  he  can  go 
some  how  or  another,  or  somehow  else.  He  is  all  sorts  of 
a  boss,  and  the  best  live  one  that  ever  cut  dirt  this  side  of 
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the  big  pond)  or  t'other  side  other ;  and  if  any  man  will  show 
me  a  hoss  that  can  keep  it  up  as  he  has  done  in  the  wild 
wicked  trot  clean  away  from  Kent's  Lodge^  in  Nova  Scotia, 
to  3lickville,  Gonne'ticut,  and  eend  it  with  such  a  pace  as 
that  are.  Til  give  him  old'  Clay  for  nothing  as  a  span  for 
him.  Go  it,  you  old  coon  you— go  it !  and  make  tracks  like 
dry  dust  in  a  thunder  storm.  There  now,  that's  it,  I 
guess !  hit  or  miss,  right  or  wrong,  tit  or  not  tit,  that 's  the 
tatur!  O  squire,  he  is  a  hoss,  is  old  Clay,  every  inch  of 
him!  Start  him  agin  for  five  hundred  miles,  and  you'll 
find  he  is  jist  the  boy  that  can  do  it.  He  'd  make  as  short 
work  of  it  as  a  whole  battalion  does  of  a  pint  of  whiskey  at 
gineral  trainin'.  If  you  want  to  see  another  beast  like  him 
in  this  world,  put  your  spectacles  on,  and  look  as  sharp  as 
you  darn  please,  for  I  reckon  he  is  too  far  off  to  see  with  the 
naked  eye,  at  least  I  could  never  see  him  yet. 

But  old  Clay  was  not  permitted  to  retain  this  furious  gate 
long,  for  recognition  now  became  so  frequent  between 
Mr.  Slick  and  his  old  friends,  the  people  of  Slickville^  that 
the  last  mile,  as  he  said,  '^  tho'  the  shortest  one  of  the  whole 
bilin',  took  the  longest  to  do  it  in  by  a  jug  full."  The 
reception  he  met  with  on  his  return  to  his  native  land-  was 
a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  those  who  best  knew  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
kindness  with  which  he  was  greeted  by  his  countrymen.  An 
invitation  to  a  public  dinner,  presented  by  a  deputation  of 
the  select  men,  as  a  token  of  their  approbation  of  his  ^'  Say- 
ing and  Doings,"  was,  however  so  unexpected  an  honour 
on  his  part  that  his  feelings  nearly  overpowered  him.  Per- 
haps it  was  fortunate  that  it  had  that  effect,  for  it  enabled 
him  to  make  a  suitable  reply,  which,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances,' his  exuberant  spirits  and  extravagant  phrase- 
ology would  have  disqualified  him  firom  doing.  He  said  he 
was  aware  he  owed  this  honour  more  to  their  personal 
regard  for  him  than  his  own  merits-,  but  tho'  he  could  not 
flatter  himself  he  was  entitled  to  so  gratifying  a  distinction, 
it  should  certamly  stimulate  him  to  endeavour  to  render 
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himself  so.  In  our  subsequent  travels  he  often  referred  to 
this  voluntary  tribute  of  regard  and  respect  of  his  country- 
men in  terms  of  great  satisfaction  and  pride.  He  said  there 
were  but  three  days  in  his  life  that  he  could  call  rael  tip-top 
ones :  one  was  when  he  was  elected  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  made  sure  he  was  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  \  the  second  when,  after  finding  his  mistake, 
he  ceased  to  be  a  member,  and  escaped  out  of  the  mena- 
gerie ;  and  the  third,  when  he  found  himself  thus  publicly 
honoured  in  his  native  land. 

The  reception  he  everywhere  met  with  was  most  kind 
and  flattering-,  but  Mr.  Hopewell,  the  ex-minister  of  the 
parish,  embraced  him  with  all  the  warmth  and  affection  of 
a  father.  He  pressed  him  most  cordially  and  affectionately 
to  his  bosom,  called  him  his  good  friend,  his  kind-hearted 
boy,  his  dear  and  dutiful  son.  They  were  both  affected  to 
tears.  He  thanked  him  for  having  brought  me  to  his  house, 
to  which  he  welcomed  me  in  the  most  hospitable  manner, 
and  did  me  the  favour  to  say,  that  he  had  looked  forward 
with  much  pleasure  to  this  opportunity  of  making  my 
acquaintance. 

The  appearance  of  this  venerable  old  man  was  most  strik- 
ing. In  stature  he  exceeded  the  ordinary  standard,  and, 
though  not  corpulent,  he  was  sufficiently  stout  to  prevent  an 
air  of  awkwardness  attaching  to  his  height.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  very  great  age,  his  voice  was  firm,  and  his  gait 
erect.  His  hair  was  of  the  most  snowy  whiteness,  and  his 
countenance,  though  furrowed  with  age  and  care,  gave 
evidence  of  great  intelligence  and  extraordinary  benevolence. 
His  manner,  though  somewhat  formal,  like  that  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  was  remarkably  kind  and  prepossess- 
ing, and  the  general  effect  of  his  bearing  was  well  calculated 
to  command  respect  and  conciliate  affection.  Those  persons 
who  have  described  the  Yankees  as  a  cold,  designing,  unim- 
passioned  people,  know  but  little  of  them  or  their  domestic 
circles.  To  form  a  correct  opinion  of  a  people,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  them  at  home,  to  witness  their  fomily  reunions, 

11 
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the  social  intercourse  of  friends,  and,  to  use  Mr.  Slicli's 
favourite  phrase,  '^  to  be  behind  the  scenes.*'  Whoever  has 
been  so  favoured  as  to  be  admitted  on  these  intimate  terms 
in  New  England  has  always  come  away  most  favourably 
impressed  with  what  he  has  seen,  and  has  learned,  that  In 
the  thousand  happy  homes  that  are  there,  there  are  many, 
very  many,  thousands  of  kind,  and  good,  and  affectionate 
hearts  in  them,  to  make  them  so.  The  temperature  of  Mr. 
Slick's  mind  was  warm,  and  his  spirits  buoyant,  and  there- 
fore, though  overcome  for  a  time  by  various  emotions,  on 
the  present  occasion  his  natural  gaiety  soon  returned,  and 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hopewell's  sister,  a  maiden  lady  **  of 
a  certain  age,"  who  resided  with  him,  and  superintended  his 
household,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  indemnifying 
himself. 

Is  that  aunt  Hetty,  sir?  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  ^'  the 
minister"  with  much  gravity. — Why  yes,  Sam,  to  be  sure  it 
is.  Is  she  so  much  altered  that  you  do  not  know  her?  Ah, 
me!  we  are  both  altered — ^both  older  than  we  were,  and 
sadder  too,  Sam,  since  you  left  us.— Altered!  I  guess  she  is, 
said  Mr.  Slick-,  I  wouldn't  a-know'd  her  nowhere.  Why, 
aunt  Hetty !  how  do  you  do  ?  What  on  airth  have  you  done 
with  yourself  to  look  so  young?  Why,  you  look  ten  years 
younger?— Well,  if  that  don't  pass !  Well,  you  ain't  altered 
then,  Sam,  said  she,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  not 
one  mite  or  morsel  \  you  are  jist  as  fiiU  of  nonsense  as  ever; 
do  behave,  now,  that 's  a  good  feller. — ^Ah !  he  continued,  I 
wish  I  could  alter  as  you  do,  and  that  are  rose-bush  of  yourn 
onder  the  parlour  winder;  botti  on  yon  bloom  afresh  every 
month.  Lord,  if  I  could  only  manage  as  you  do,  grow 
younger  every  year,  I  should  be  as  smart  as  a  two-year-old 
soon :  then,  lowering  his  voice,  he  said, ''  Brought  yon  a 
beau,  aunty, — that 's  the  squire,  there, — ain't  he  a  beauty 
without  paint,  that?  The  sarvant  maid  stole  his  stays  last 
night,  but  when  he  has  'em  on,  he  ain't  a  bad  figure,  I  tell  you. 
The  only  thing  against  your  taking  such  a  fat  figure  is,  that 
you  'd  have  to  lace  them  stays  every  momin'  for  him,  and 
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that's  noJMce,  iBit? — Now,  Sam,  said  she,  (Golonring  at  the 
▼ery  idea  of  a  gentleman's  toilet,)  do  behave,  that 's  a  dear  I 
The  intire  danger  will  hear  you,  I  am  sure  he  will,  and  it 
will  make  me  feel  kinder  foolish  to  hare  you  runnin'  on  that 
way:  ha'  done,  now,  that's  a  dear  ! — Set  your  cap  for  him, 
aunty,  be  said,  without  heeding  her  ^  he  is  a  Blue-nose  to  be 
sure,  butmb  a  silver- skinned  inion  on  it,  and  it  will  draw 
out  the  colour,  and  make  him  look  like  a  Christian.  He  is  as 
soft  as  dough,  that  chap,  and  your  eyes  are  so  keen  they  will 
cut  right  into  him,  like  a  carvin'-^nife  into  a  punkin'  pie. 
Lord,  he  *  11  never  know  he  has  lost  his  heart,  till  he  puts  his 
ear  to  it  like  a  watch,  and  finds  it 's  done  tickin'.  Give  me 
your  presarves,  tho',  apnty,  when  you  marry  ^  your  quinces 
and  damsons,  and  jellies,  and  what  not,  for  you  won't  want 
them  no  more.  Nothin'  ever  tastes  sweet  arter  lips.  O,  dear ! 

one  smack  o'  them  is  worth • — Do  get  along,  said  Miss 

Hetty,  extricating,  at  last,  her  hand  from  his,  and  effecting 
her  escape  to  her  brother.  What  a  plague  yon  be ! 

It  was  a  happy  meeting,  and  at  dinner  Mr.  Slick's  sallies 
awakened  many  a  long-forgotten  smile  on  the  face  of  his  old 
friend,  the  minister.  It  is  delightful  to  witness  the  effect  of 
a  young  and  Joyous  heart  upon  one  that  has  become  torpid 
with  age,  or  chilled  with  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  the 
world',  to  see  it  winning  it  back  to  cheerfulness,  warming  it 
again  into  animated  existence,  and  beguiling  it  of  its  load  of 
care,  until  it  brightens  into  reflecting  on  its  surface  the  new 
and  gay  images  that  are  thus  thrown  upon  it. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  conversation  accident- 
ally took  a  more  serious  turn. — So  you  are  going  to  England, 
Sam,  are  you,  said  Mr.  Hopewell? — Yes,  minister,  replied 
the  Clockmaker,  I  am  n*goin'  with  the  squire,  here.  'Spose 
you  go  with  us.  You  are  a  gentleman  at  large  now  you  got 
nothin'  to  do,  and  it  will  do  you  good  •,  it  will  give  you  a  new 
lease  of  life,  I  am  a-thinkin'.  The  allosion  to  his  having 
nothing  to  do  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  thoughtless  and 
il-timed. — Yes^  Sam,  said  he,  evidently  much  distressed,  you 
say  truly,  I  hap$  nothin'  to  do^  but  whose  fault  is  that?  Is  it 
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mine^  or  my  parishioners'?  When  my  flock  all  tamed  Uni- 
tarians) and  put  another  man  in  my  pnlpit,  and  told  me  they 
hadn't  no  farther  occasion  for  me  or  my  saryices,  was  it  the 
flock  that  wandered,  *  or  the  shepherd  that  slept?  It  is  an 
awfiil  question  that,  Sam,  and  one  that  must  be  answered 
some  day  or  another,  as  sure  as  you  are  bom.  I  try  to  make 
myself  believe  it  is  my  fault,  and  I  pray  that  it  may  be  so  con* 
sidered,  and  that!  may  be  accepted  as  a  sacrifice  for  them; 
for  willingly  would  I  lay  down  my  life  for  them,  the  poor 
deluded  critturs.  Then,  sometimes  I  try  to  think  it  wam't 
the  fault  of  either  me  or  my  flock,  but  the  fault  of  them  are 
good-for-nothin'  philosophers,  Jefferson,  Franklin  and  them 
new-school  people,  that  fixed  our  constitution,  and  forgot  to 
make  Christianity  the  corner-stone.  O,  what  an  awful  aflic- 
tion  it  is  for  a  country,  when  its  rulers  are  not  attached  to  the 
Church  of  God!  If  poor  dear  old  Gineral  Washington  had 
a-had  his  way,  it  would  have  been  different,  and  he  told  me 
so  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Joshua,  says  he,  for  him  and  me  was 
very  intimate:  Joshua,  says  he,  the  people  ascribe  all  the 
praise  of  our  glorious  revolution  to  their  own  valour  and  tome, 
because  I  am  one  of  themselves,  and  are  a-going  to  build  a 
great  city  for  a  capital,  and  call  it  after  me,  Washington ;  but 
for  Htm,  Joshua,  said  he,  a-pintin'  up  to  the  skies  with  one 
hand,  and  devoutly  oncoverin'  his  head  with  the  other,  but 
for  Him  who  upheld  us  in  the  hour  of  battle  and  in  the  day 
of  trouble — for  Him,  to  whom  all  honour,  and  praise,  and 
glory  is  due,  what  have  we  done  ?  why,  carefully  excluded 
the  power  to  endow  Christianity  from  every  constitution  of 
every  state  in  the  Union.  Our  language  is  at  once  impious 
and  blasphemous.  We  say  the  Lord  is  better  able  to  take 
charge  of  his  clergy  than  we  are,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he 
will.  Let  him  see  to  them,  and  we  will  see  to  ourselves. 
Them  that  want  religion  can  pay  for  it.  The  state  wants 
none,  for  it  is  an  incorporeal  affair,  without  a  body  to  be 
punished  or  a  soul  to  be  saved.  Now,  Joshua,  said  he,  you 
will  live  to  see  it,  but  I  won't  —  for  I  feel  as  if  they  was 
a-goin*  to  make  an  idol  of  me  to  worship,  and  it  kills  me  — 
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you  will  see  the  nateral  consequence  of  all  this  in  a  few  years. 
We  shall  runaway  from  the  practice  of  religion  into  theory. 
We  shall  have  more  sects  than  the  vanity  of  man  ever  yet 
invented,  and  more  enthusiasm  and  less  piety^  and  more 
pretension  and  less  morals,  than  any  civilised  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  airth.  Intead  of  the  well-regulated  even  pul- 
sation, that  shows  a  healthy  state  of  religion^  it  will  be  a 
feverish  excitement  or  helpless  debility.  The  body  will 
sometimes  appear  dead,  as  when  in  a  trance ;  a  glass  over 
the  lips  will  hardly  detect  respiration  *,  it  will  seem  as  if  the 
vital  spark  was  extinct.  Then  it  will  have  fits  of  idiotcy, 
stupid,  vacant,  and  drivelling-,  then  excitement  will  inspire 
zeal,  genius,  and  eloquence,  and  while  you  stand  lost  in 
admiration  of  its  powers,  its  beauty,  and  sublimity,  you  will 
be  startled  by  its  wildness,  its  eccentric  flashes,  its  incohe- 
rences-, and  before  you  can  make  up  your  qiind  that  it  has 
lost  its  balance,  you  will  be  shocked  by  its  insanity,  its 
horrible  frantic  raving  madness. 

Joshua,  said  he,  we  ought  to  have  established  a  Church, 
fixed  upon  some  oMj  and  called  it  a  national  one.  Not  having 
done  so,  nothing  short  of  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence, 
which  we  do  not  deserve  and  therefore  cannot  hope  for,  can 
save  this  great  country  from  becoming  a  dependency  of 
Rome.  Popery,  that  is  now  only  a  speck  in  these  States  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  will  speedily  spread  into  a  great 
cloud,  and  cover  this  land  so  no  ray  of  light  can  penetrate 
it :  nay,  it  is  a  giant,  and  it  will  enter  into  a  divided  house 
and  expel  the  unworthy  occupants.  We  tolerate  Papists, 
because  we  believe  they  will  inherit  heaven  equally  with  us ; 
but  when  their  turn  comes,  will  they  tolerate  us  whom  they 
hold  to  be  Heretics?  O,  that  we  had  held  fast  to  the  Church 
that  we  had! — tj^e  Church  of  our  forefathers — the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  a  pure,  noble,  apostolical  structure,  the 
holiest  and  the  best  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  -,  but  we 
have  not,  and  the  consequence  is  too  melancholy  and  too 
awful  to  contemplate.  Was  it  for  this,  said  he,  I  drew  my 
sword  in  my  country's  cause?  and  he  pulled  the  blade  half 
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man  of  bis  great  years  and  sensibility.    So  I  said  tbat  I  per- 
fectly agreed  witb  General  Wasbington,  of  whom  I  entertained 
as  exalted  an  opinion  as  he  did  *,  but  tbat  the  circamstances 
of  the  times  were  such,  and  the  prejudices  against  everything 
English  so  strong,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  have  done  otherwise  than 
they  did*,  but,  said  I,  with  reference  to  your  visiting  England, 
since  steam  navigation  has  been  introduced,  the  voyage  has 
been  stripped  of  all  its  discomforts,  and  half  its  duration ;  and 
I  am  confident  the  trip  would  be  as  beneficial  to  your 
health  as  your  company  would  be  instructive  and  agree- 
able to  us.    Have  you  ever  been  there? — Often,  said  he: 
oh^  yes!  I  know,  or  rather  knew,  dear  Old  England  well 
— very  well  ^  and  I  had  a  great  many  friends  and  correspon- 
dents there,  among  the  bishops  many  dear,  very  dear,  and 
learned  friends ;  but,  alas !  they  are  gone  now,  —  and  he  took 
his  spectacles  off  and  wiped  them  with  his  handkerchief,  for 
a  tear  had  dinmied  the  glasses, — gone  to  receive  the  reward 
they  have  earned  as  good  and  faithful  stewards.    Let  me  see, 
said  he,  when  was  I  there  last?    Oh !  my  memory  fails  me. 
I'll  jist  step  into  my  study  and  get  my  journal  ^  but  I  fear  it 
was  to  give  vent  to  feelings  that  were  overpowering  him. 
When  he  had  gone,  Mr.  Slick  said^  —  Ain't  he  a'most  a 
beautiful  talker,  that,  squire,  even  when  he  is  a  little  wan- 
derin*  in  his  mind,  as  he  is  now?    There  is  nothin'  he  don't 
know.    He  is  Jist  a  walkin'  dictionary.    He  not  only  knows 
how  to  spell  every  word,  but  he  knows  its  meanin'^  and  its 
root  as  he  calls  it,  and  what  nation  made  it  first.    He  knoi(^ 
Hebrew  better  nor  any  Jew  you  ever  see,  for  he  knows  it  so 
well  he  can  read  it  backward.    He  says  it 's  the  right  way  ^ 
but  that's  only  his  modesty^  for  I've  tried  English  backward 
and  I  can't  make  no  hand  of  it.    Oh  I  he  'd  wear  a  slate  out 
in  no  thne,  he  writes  so  much  on  things  he  thinks  on.  He  is 
a  peg  too  low  now.    I  '11  jist  give  him  a  dose  of  soft-sawder, 
for  old  or  young,  men  or  women,  high  or  low,  every  palate 
likes  that.    I  '11  put  him  up  if  I  can  another  note  or  so;  bat 
he  is  60  crotchied,  and  flies  off  the  handle  so^  you  hardly 
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know  where  to  touch  him.  The  most  curons  thing  about 
him  is  the  way  he  acts  about  the  stars.  He  has  gin  'em  all 
names,  and  talks  of  em  as  if  they  were  humans-,  he  does, 
upon  my  soul.  There  is  his  Mars,  and  Venus,  and  Saturn, 
and  Big  Bear,  and  Little  Bear,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  all. 
I  mind  once  I  put  him  into  a'most  an  allfired  passion  when 
he  was  talkin'  about 'em.  I  never  see  him  in  such  a  rage 
before  or  since,  for  he  didn't  speak  for  the  matter  of  three 
minutes.  When  he  is  mad,  he  Jist  walks  up  and  down  the 
room  and  counts  a  hundred  to  himself,  and  that  cools  him, 
for  he  says  it's  better  to  have  nothin'  to  say  than  sumthin'  to 
repent  of.  Well,  this  time,  I  guess,  he  counted  two  hundred, 
for  it  was  longer  than  common  afore  he  had  added  it  all  up 
and  sumtotalised  it.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  Him  and  me 
was  a-sittin'  talkin'  over  nothin'  at  all,  jist  as  we  are  now, 
when  all  at  once  he  gets  up  and  goes  to  the  winder,  and 
presently  sings  out,  —  ^*  Sam,  says  he,  put  your  hat  on,  my 
boy,  and  let's  go  and  see  Venus  dip  to-night*,  but  here  he 
comes.  I  '11  tell  you  that  are  story  some  other  time,  for  here 
comes  the  Old  Minister. 
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Such  is  the  charm  of  manner,  that  it  often  happens  that 
what  we  hear  with  pleasure  we  afterwards  read  with  dimi- 
nished satisfaction.  I  cannot  now  give  the  words  of  the 
Minister,  for  the  memory  seldom  retains  more  than  the  sub- 
stance, and  I  am  quite  aware  how  much  these  conversations 
lose  in  repeating.  He  was,  as  Mr.  Slick  observed^  *  ^  the  best 
talker  I  ever  beard,"  and  I  regretted  that  my  time  was  so 
limited  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  eqoy  more  of  his  society 
at  this  place,  although  I  am  not  altogether  without  hopes  that 
as  I  have  enlisted  ^^aunt  Hetty"  on  my  side^  I  have  succeeded 
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in  persuading  him  to  accompany  us  to  En^^and.  How  deli^^t- 
M  it  would  be  to  hear  his  observations  on  the  aspect  of  afbirs 
there,  to  hear  him  contrast  the  present  with  the  past^  and 
listen  to  his  conjectures  about  the  future.  With  such  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  man,  and  such  an  extensive  experience 
as  he  has  had  of  the  operation  of  various  forms  of  government, 
his  predictions  would  appear  almost  prophetic.  When  he 
returned  from  his  study,  Mr.  Slick  rose  and  left  the  room  in 
search  of  amusement  in  the  village,  and  I  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  ascertain  his  opinions  respecting  the  adjoin- 
ing cokmies,  for  the  constant  interruption  he  received  from 
the  Clockmaker  had  a  tendency  to  make  his  conversation  too 
desultory  for  one  whose  object  was  instruction.  I  therefore 
lost  no  time  in  asking  him  what  changes  he  thought  would 
be  desirable  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
British  America,  and  perpetuate  the  connexion  vrith  Eng- 
land. 

Ah,  sir,  said  he,  that  word  change  is  'Hhe  incantation  that 
calls  fools  into  a  circle."  It  is  the  riddle  that  perplexes 
British  statesmen,  and  the  rock  on  which  they  are  constantly 
making  shipwreck.  They  are  like  our  friend  Samuel,  who 
changes  his  abode  so  often  that  removal  has  become  necessary 
to  his  very  existence.  A  desire  for  political  change,  like  a 
fondness  for  travel,  grows  with  the  indulgence.  What  you 
want  in  the  colonies  is  iranquilUiy,  not  change — Quod  petis  kic 
est.  You  may  change  constitutions  for  ever,  but  you  cannot 
change  man.  He  is  still  unaltered  under  every  vicissitude, 
the  same  restless,  discontented,  dissatisfied  animal.  Even  in 
this  pure  unmixed  democracy  of  ours  he  is  as  loud  in  his 
complaints  as  under  the  strictest  despotism,  nay,  louder,  for 
the  more  he  is  indulged  the  more  intractable  he  becomes. 
The  object  of  statesmen,  therefore,  should  be,  not  to  study 
what  changes  should  be  conceded,  but  the  causes  that  lead 
men  to  desire  change.  Xhe  restlessness  in  the  colonies  pro- 
ceeds not  ftrom  grievances,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  total 
absence  of  patronage,  they  do  not  exists  but  it  is  caused  by 
an  uneasiness  of  position,  arising  firom  a  want  of  room  to 
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moive  In.  There  is  no  field  for  ambitioii^  no  room  fwr  the 
exercise  of  distinguished  talent  in  the  provinees.  The  colo- 
nistSy  when  comparing  their  situation  with  that  of  thdr  more 
fortunate  brethren  in  England,  find  all  honour  monopolised 
at  home,  and  employment,  preferments,  ted  titles  liberally 
bestowed  on  men  firequently  inferior  in  intellect  and  ability 
to  themselves,  and  this  invidious  distincUon  sinks  deeper  into 
fhe  heart  than  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge  themselves. 
Men  seldom  avow  the  real  motives  of  their  actions.  A  little^ 
ness  of  feeling  is  often  in  reality  the  source  of  conduct  that 
claims  to  spring  from  a  virtue.  A  slight,  an  insult,  or  a 
disappointment.  Jealousy,  envy,  or  personal  dislike,  often  find 
a  convenient  shelter  in  agitation,  and  a  more  respectable 
name  in  patriotism.  A  man  who  quits  his  church  in  temper 
would  have  yon  believe  he  has  scruples  of  conscience,  which 
he  requires  you  to  respect  ^  and  he  who  rebels  in  the  hope 
of  amending  his  fortune  ascribes  his  conduct  to  an  ardent 
love  of  country,  and  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Grievances  are  convenient  masks  under  which  to  hide  our 
real  objects.  The  great  question  then  is,  what  induces  men 
in  the  provinces  to  resort  to  them  as  pretexts.  The  cause 
now,  as  in  1777,  is  the  absence  of  all  patronage,  the  impossi* 
bilily  there  is  for  talent  to  rise— want  of  room — of  that  em- 
ployment that  is  required  for  ability  of  a  certain  description ; 
at.  least,  this  is  the  cause  with  those  who  have  the  power  to 
influence,— to  lead — ^to  direct  public  opinion.  I  allude  only 
to  these  men,  for  the  leaders  are  the  workmen  and  the  multi- 
tude their  toots.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  Englishman  com- 
prehend this.  Our  successful  rebellion,  one  would  have 
supposed,  would  not  easily  have  been  forgotten  \  Imt,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  a  lesson  not  at  all  understood. 

This  was  so  novel  a  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  assertion 
that  all  the  recent  complaints  were  fictitious  was  so  different 
firom  what  I  had  apprehended  to  be  the  case,  that  I  could  not 
resist  asking  him  if  there  were  no  real  grievances  in  1777, 
when  his  countrymen  took  up  arms  against  us? 

No,  sir,  said  he,  none;  none  of  any  magnitude  except  the 
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attempt  to  tax  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  which  was  Wrong, 
very  wrong,  indeed ;  but  if  that  which  was  put  forth  as  the  main 
one  J  had  been  the  real  cause^  when  it  ceased  the  rebellion  would 
have  ceased  also.  But  there  was  another^  a  secret  and  un- 
avowed,  the  more'  powerful  cause*  the  want  of  patronage.  I 
will  explain  this  to  you.  Statesmen  have  always  been  prone 
to  consider  the  colonies  as  a  field  reserved  for  the  support  of 
their  dependants,  and  they  are,  unfortunately,  so  distant 
from  ihe  parent  state  that  the  rays  of  royal  favour  do  not 
easily  penetrate  so  far.  Noisy  applicants,  mercenary  voters, 
and  importunate  suitors  at  home,  engross  the  attention  and 
monopolise  the  favour  of  those  in  power,  and  provincial 
merit  is  left  to  languish  for  want  of  encouragement.  The 
provincials  hear  of  coronation  honours,  of  flattering  distinc- 
tions, and  of  marks  of  royal  favour;  but,  alas!  they  partici- 
pate not  in  them.  A  few  of  the  petty  local  officers,  which 
they  pay  themselves  out  of  their  little  revenue,  have  long  since 
been  held  their  due,  and,  within  these  few  years,  I  hear  the 
reformers  have  generously  promised  not  to  deprive  them  of 
this  valuable  patronage  in  any  case  where  it  is  not  required 
for  others.  Beyond  this  honourable  parish  rank  no  man  can 
rise,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  a  colonist,  whatever 
his  loyalty,  his  talent,  or  his  services  may  be,  out  of  the 
limits  of  his  own  country.  The  colonial  clergy  are  excluded 
from  the  dignities  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  lawyers 
from  the  preferments  of  the  bar,  and  the  medical  men  from 
practising  out  of  their  own  country,  while  the  professions  in 
the  colonies  are  open  to  all  who  migrate  thither.  The  avenues 
to  the  army  and  navy,  and  all  the  departments  of  the  impe- 
rial service,  are  practically  closed  to  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  intimate  knowledge  they  possess  on  colonial  subjects, 
who  of  their  leading  men  are  ever  selected  to  govern  other 
provinces?  A  captain  in  the  navy,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  a 
London  merchant,  or  an  unprovided  natural  son,  any  persoa, 
in  short,  from  whose  previous  education  constitutional  law 
has  been  wholly  excluded,  is  thought  better  qualified,  or 
more  eligible,  for  these  important  duties  than  a  colonist, 
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while  that  department  that  manages  and  directs  all  these 
dependencies  seldom  contains  one  individual  that  has  ever 
been  out  of  Great  Britain.  A  peerage  generally  awaits  a 
Governor  General,  but  indifference  or  neglect  rewards  those 
through  whose  intelligence  and  ability  he  is  alone  enabled  to 
discharge  his  duties.  The  same  remedy  for  this  contemptuous 
neglect  occurs  to  all  men,  in  all  ages.  When  the  delegate 
from  the  Gabii  consulted  Tarquin,  he  took  him  into  his 
garden,  and  drawing  his  sword  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest 
poppies.  The  hint  was  not  lost,  and  the  patricians  soon 
severally  disappeared.  Wlien  our  agent  in  France  mentioned 
the  difficulties  that  subsisted  between  us  and  Britain,  the 
king  significantly  pointed  to  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  observed 
it  was  an  able  negotiator,  and  the  meaning  was  too  obvious 
to  be  disregarded.  When  Papineau,  more  recently,  asked 
advice  of  the  reformers  in  England,  he  was  told,  ''  Keep  the 
glorious  example  of  the  United  States  constantly  in  view-," 
and  an  insurrection  soon  followed,  to  destroy  what  his  friend 
called  ^'the  baneful  domination." 

The  consequence  of  this  oversight  or  neglect,  as  our  revo- 
lution and  the  late*  disturbances  in  Canada  but  too  plainly 
evince,  is,  that  ambition,  disappointed  of  its  legitimate 
exercise,  is  apt,  in  its  despair,  to  attempt  the  enlargement  of 
its  sphere  by  the  use  of  the  sword.  Washington,  it  is  well 
known,  felt  the  chilling  influence  of  this  policy.  Having 
attained  early  in  life  to  great  influence  by  the  favour  of  his 
countrymen,  not  only  without  the  aid  but  against  the  neglect 
of  the  Commander-in-chief,  he  saw  a  regular,  and  sometimes 
not  a  very  Judicious,  advancement  in  the  military  operations 
of  America,  of  every  man  who  had  the  good  fortune  not  to 
be  a  colonist.  He  felt  that  his  country  was  converted  into 
one  of  the  great  stages  at  which  these  favoured  travellers 
rested  for  a  time  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  exile,  and 
resume  their  journey  up  the  ascent  of  life,  while  all  those 
who  permanently  resided  here  were  doomed  to  be  stationary 
spectators  of  this  mortifying  spectacle.  Conscious  of  his 
own  powers,  he  smarted  under  this  treatment,  and  he  who 
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became  too  po^rerflil  for  a  suligect  mighty  under  a  wiser  and 
kinder  policy,  have  been  transferred  to  a  higher  and  mora 
honourable  position  in  another  colony.  Progressive  advance- 
ment, to   which  his  talents,  and  at  one  time  his  services, 
gave  him  a  fiar  better  claim  than  most  governors  can  exhibit, 
would  have  deprived  him  of  the  motive,  the  means,  and  the 
temptation  to.seek  in  patriotism  what  was  denied  to  merit 
and  to  loyalty.    History  affords  us  some  recent  instances,  in 
which  the  administration  in  the  parent  state  have  relieved 
themselves  of ''an  inconvenient  friend,"  by  giving  him  an 
appointment  abroad.    Ambitious  men  who  attain  to  this  in- 
convenient eminence  in  the  colonies  might,    with   equal 
advantage  to  the  country  and  themselves,  be  trussfierredto  a 
more  extended  and  safer  sphere  of  action  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.    No  man  now  pretends  to  deny,  that  it  was  the 
want  of  some  such  safety-valve  that  caused  the  explosion  in 
these  old  colonies,  that  now  form  the  United  States.    Pa- 
triotism then,  as  in  all  ages,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins, 
and  he  who  preferred,  like  a  Washington,  a  lefferson,  or  an 
Adams,  the  command  of  armies,  the  presidential  chair  of  a 
great  nation,  and  the  patronageandotherattribotesof  royalty, 
to  the  rank  of  a  retired  planter^  a  practising  provincial 
barrister,  or  an  hunable  representative  in  a  local  legislature, 
easily  became  a  convert  to  tiie  doctrine  that  a  stamp  act 
was  illegal,  and  a  tax  on  tea  an  intolerable  oppression. 
When  loyalty,  like  chastity^  is  considered,  as  it  now  is»  to  be 
its  own  great  reward,  and  agitation  is  decorated  with  so 
many  brilliant  prizes,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  men 
constantly  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that  every 
refusal  of  a  request  is  both  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  exercise 
of  power,  that  denial  Justifies  resistance,  and  that  resistance 
is  a  virtue.  Instead  of  conceding  to  popular  clamour  changes 
that  are  dangerous,  it  is  safer  and  wiser  to  give  ambition  a 
new  direction,  and  to  show  that  the  government  has  the  dis* 
position  to  patronise,  as  well  as  the  power  to  punish.    It  b 
unjust  to  the  Queen,  and  unkind  to  the  Colonists,  to  exhibit 
the  hnage  of  their  Sovereign  in  no  other  attttude  than  that 
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of  an  ayeDgifig  despot  exacting  obedience^  and  enforcing 
dependence.  Royalty  has  other  qualities  that  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  sobjects,  but  parliamentary  influence  is  too  selfish 
and  too  busy  to  permit  statesmen  to  regard  colonists  in  any 
other  light  than  the  humble  tenantry  of  the  distant  posses- 
Bionsof  the  empire.  Grievances  (except  the  unavowed  one 
I  have  just  mentioned,  which  is  the  prolific  parent  of  all  that 
bear  the  name  of  patriots,)  fortunately  do  not  exist ;  but 
ambitions  men  like  hypochondriacs,  when  real  evils  are 
wanting,  often  supply  their  place  with  imaginary  ones. 
Provincialism  and  nationality  are  different  degrees  of  the 
same  thing,  and  both  take  their  rise  in  the  same  feeling, 
love  of  country,  while  no  colony  is  so  poor  or  so  small  as  not 
to  engender  it.  The  public  or  distinguished  men  of  a  province 
are  pubtte  property,  and  the  people  feel  an  interest  in  them 
in  an  inverse  ratio,  perhaps,  to  their  own  individual  want 
cf  importance.  To  those  who  have  the  distribution  of  this 
patronage,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  know,  that  when  this  is 
the  case,  an  act  ofjusHee  will  always  appear  an  act  of  grace. 
Here  we  is  agin,  said  Mr.  Slick,  who  now  entered  the 
room.  How  am  you  was,  squire,  how  is  you  been,  as 
Tousand  Teyvils  said  to  the  Dutch  Governor.  Well, 
minister,  did  you  find  the  date  ?  When  was  it  you  was  to 
England  last?— Nothing  could  be  more  provoking  than  this 
interruption,  for  the  subject  we  were  talking  upon  was  one 
of  great  interest  to  a  colonist,  and  no  opportunity  occurred 
of  reverting  to  it  afterwards.  The  change  of  topic,  however, 
was  not  more  sudden  than  the  change  of  Mr.  Hopewell's 
manner  and  style  of  speaking,  for  he  adopted  at  once  the 
familiar  and  idiomatic  language  to  which  Mr.  Slick  was  more 
accustomed,  as  one  better  suited  to  tlie  level  of  his  under- 
standing.— It  was  in  'SS,  said  Mr.  Hopewell*,  I  havn*t  been 
to  England  since,  and  that 's  fifty-five  years  ago.  It  is  a 
long  time  that,  isn't  it?  How  many  changes  have  taken 
place  since !  I  donH  suppose  I  should  know  it  agin  now. — 
Why,  mmister,  said  Mr.  Slick,  you  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Prophet.— Yes,  yes,  Sam,  said  he,  I  dare  say  I  do,  for  you 
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are  always  a-thinkin'  on  profit  and  loss.    Nator'  Jist  fitted  you 

for  a  trader.    Dollars  and  cents  is  always  uppermost  on  your 

mind.— O,  dear!  he  replied,  I  didn't  mean  that  at  all,  I 

mean  him  that  got  on  Pisgah.    You  have  attained  such  a 

height  as  it  mought  be  in  years,  you  can  see  a  great  way 

behind,  and  ever  so  far  ahead.    You  have  told  us  what's 

afore  us  in  our  great  republic,  now  tell  us  what 's  afore 

England. — First  of  all,  said  he,  I  'II  tell  you  what 's  afore 

you,  my  son,  and  that  is,  if  you  talk  in  that  are  loose  way  to 

Britain   about  sacred  things  and  persons,  you   won't  be 

admitted  into  no  decent  man's  house  at  all,  and  I  wouldn't 

admit  you  into  mine  if  I  didn't  know  your  tongue  was  the 

worstest  part  of  you,  and  that  it  neither  spoke  for  the  head 

or  the  heart,  but  jist  for  itself.    As  for  the  English  empire, 

Sam,  it's  the  greatest  the* world  ever  seed.     The  sun  never 

sets  on  it.     The  banner  of  England  floats  on  every  breeze 

and  on  every  sea.    So  many  parts  and  pieces  require  good 

management  and  great  skill  to  bind  together,  for  it  tante  a 

whole  of  itself,  like  a  single  stick-mast,  but  a  spliced  one, 

composed  of  numerous  pieces  and  joints.    Now  the  most 

beautiful  thing  of  the  kind,  not  political,  but  mechanical,  is 

a  barrel.    I  defy  any  one  but  a  rael  cooper  to  make  one  so 

as  to  hold  water  ^  indeed,  it  tante  every  cooper  can  do  it,  for 

there  are  bunglin'  coopers  as  well  as  bunglin'  statesmen. 

Now,  see  how  many  staves  there  are  in  a  barrel, — (do  you 

mean  a  barrel  organ,  said  the  Glokmaker,  for  some  o'  tbem 

grind  some  very  tidy  staves  of  tunes,  I  tell  you. — Pooh! 

said  Mr.  Hopewell)— how  well  they  all  fit,  how  tight  they 

all  come  together,  how  firm  and  secure  the  hoops  keep 

them  in  their  places.    Well,  when  it 's  right  done,  it  donH 

leak  one  drop,  and  you  can  stand  it  up  an  eend,  or  lay  it 

down  on  its  side,  or  roll  it  over  and  over,  and  still  it  seems 

as  if  it  was  all  solid  wood.    Not  only  that*  but  put  it  into  a 

vessel  and  clap  a  thousand  of  them  right  a-top  of  one  another, 

and  they  wont  squash  in,  but  bear  any  weight  you  choose  to 

put  on  them.     But,  he  continued,  but,  sir,  cut  the  hoops  and 

where  is  your  barrel? — (where  is  the  liquor?  you  should 
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say,  said  Mr.  Slick,  for  that  is  always  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  barrel  by  a  long  chalk  ^  and  while  you  are  a-talkia' 
aboQt  coopering  I  will  jist  go  and  tap  that  are  cask  of  prime 
old  East  logy  Madeira  Captain  Ned  Sparm  gave  you. — Do, 
said  Mr.  Hopewell;  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  think  of  it  afore ; 
but  don't  shake  it  Sam,  or  you'll  ryle  it.)  Well,  sir,  where 
is  your  barrel?  why,  a  heap  of  old  iron  hoops  and  wooden 
.staves.  Now  in  time,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  rollin'  about, 
and  what  not,  shrinks  a  cask,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
hoops  all  loosen,  and  you  must  drive  them  up  occasionally, 
to  keep  all  tight  and  snug.  A  little  attention  this  way,  and 
ft  will  last  for  ever  a'most.  Now,  somehow  or  another, 
the  British  appear  to  me  of  late  years  to  revarse  this  rule, 
and  instead  of  tightening  the  hoops  of  their  great  body  poli- 
tick, as  they  had  ought  to  do,  they  loosen  them,  and  if  they 
continue  to  do  so  much  longer,  that  great  empire  will  tumble 
to  pieces  as  sure  as  we  are  a-talkin'  here. 

Now,  one  of  the  great  bonds  of  society  is  religion— a 
national  establishment  of  religion, — one  that  provides,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  for  the  religious  education  of  the  poor, 
—one  that  inculcates  good  morals  with  sound  doctrines, — 
one  that  teaches  folks  to  honour  the  King,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  conunands  them  to  fear  God, — one  that  preaches 
humility  to  the  rich,  deference  to  the  poor,  and  exacts  from 
both  an  obedience  to  the  laws, — one  that  seeks  the  light  it 
disperses  to  others  from  that  sacred  source,  the  Bible  •,  and  so 
far  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  from  excluding  it  from  schools, 
says  to  all,  '^Search  the  Scriptures," — one,  in  short,  that 
makes  people  at  once  good  men,  good  Christians,  and  good 
subjects.  They  have  got  this  to  England,  and  they  are  happy 
enough  to  have  it  in  the  Colonies.  It's  interwoven  into  the 
State  so  beautiftil,  and  yet  so  skilful,  that  while  the  Church  is 
not  political  f  the  State  is  religious.  There  isnothin*  like  their 
Liturgy  in  any  language,  nor  never  will  be  agin;  and  all 
good  men  may  be  made  better  for  their  Book  of  Prayer, — a 
book  every  Protestant  ought  to  revere^ — for  them  that  com- 
piled it  laid  down  their  lives  for  it.    It  was  written  in  the 
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blood  of  the  Martyrs,  and  not  like  some  others  I  could  tell 
yoa  of,  in  the  blood  of  Us  miserMe  victims.   Now,  when  I  see 
ten  protestant  bishops  cut  off  at  one  fell  swoop  from  Ireland, 
where  they  are  so  much  needed,  I  say  you  are  loosmin'  the 
hoops.  When  I  see  aid  withdrawn  from  the  Colonial  Church, 
their  temporalities  interfered  with,  and  ^n  attempt  made  to 
take  away  the  charter  from  its  college  to  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia, — when  I  hear  that  the  loyal  colonists  say  (I  hope  the 
report  ain't  true)  that  they  are  discouraged,  agitators  boast 
they  are  patronised,  and  rebels  runnin*  about  with  pardons 
in  their  hands, — when  I  hear  there  ain*t  difference  enough 
made  between  truly  good  cwservative  subjects  and  factious 
demagogues,  I  say  you  are  loosenin'  the  hoops :  and  when  I 
hear  all  talk  and  no  cider,  as  the  sayin'  is,  said  Mr.  Slick, 
who  Just  then  returned  with  some  of  the  old  wine  firom  the 
cellar,  I  say  it's  dry  work  ^  so  here's  to  you,  minister,  and 
let  me  advise  you  to  moisten  them  are  staves,  your  ribs,  or 
your  hoops  will  fall  off,  I  tell  you.    Put  a  pint  of  that  are 
good  old  stuff  under  your  waistcoat  every  day,  and  see  how 
beautiful  your  skin  will  fit  at  the  eend  of  a  month.    You 
might  beat  a  tattoo  on  it  like  a  drum. — You  give  your  tongue 
a  little  too  much  licence,  Sam,  said  Mr.  Hopewell  ^  but, 
squire,  he  is  a  sort  of  privileged  man  here,  and  I  don't  mind 
him.    Help  yourself,  if  you  please,  sir;  here  is  a  pleasant 
voyage  to  you,  sir.    As  I  was  a-sayin',  when  I  hear  it  said  to 
the  bench  of  bishops  ''put  yDur  house  in  order,  for  your  days 
are  numbered,"  I  say  you  are  more  than  loosenin'  the  hoops, 
you  are  stavin'  in  the  cask.    There  are  some  things  I  don't 
onderstand,  and  some  things  I  hear  J  don't  believe.  I  am  no 
politician  \  but  I  should  like  to  go  to  England^  if  I  wam't  too 
old,  to  see  into  the  actual  state  of  things.    How  is  it  there  is 
hoop  loose  to  Newfoundland,  another  to  thd  West  Ingies,  aad 
half-a-dozen  to  Canada,  another  to  the  £ast,  and  one  in 
n  Imost  every  colony  ?    How  is  it  there  is  chartism  and  social- 
ism in  England,  secret  associations  in  Ireland,  rebellion  in 
your  Provinces^  and  agitation  everywhere  ?    The  Aoc^  wosU 
tighteniri.    The  leaders  of  all  these  teams  are  numiB'  wild 
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because  the  reins  are  held  too  loose,  and  because  they  think 
the  state-ooachmen  are  afeerd  on  'em.  I  hear  they  now  talk 
ofreiSPOfMi6lejfooerfifiieftl  in  the  Colonies;  is  that  true,  sir?— I 
replied  it  had  some  advocates  and  it  was  natural  it  should. 
All  men  like  power ;  and,  as  it  would  place  the  governors  in 
subjection  to  the  governed,  it  was  too  agreeable  a  privilege 
not  to  be  desired  by  popular  leaders. — That,  said  he,  (and 
few  men  livin'  know  more  nor  I  do  about  colonies,  for  I  was 
bom  in  one,  and  saw  it  grow  and  ripen  into  an  independent 
state,)  that  is  the  last  bond  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies.  Let  her  sever  thieit  bond,  and  she  will  find  she 
resembles—- lA«  barrel  mthaut  hoopi. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FACING  A  WOIUH. 

This  was  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure,  and  I  must  say  I 
never  felt  so  much  regret  at  leaving  any  femily  I  had  known 
for  so  short  a  time  as  I  experienced  on  the  present  of  casion. 
Mr.  Slick,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  aware  of  my  feelings, 
and  to  prevent  the  formality  of  bidding  adieu,  commenced  a 
rfaodomontade  conversation  with  aunt  Hetty.  As  soon  as  we 
rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  he  led  her  to  one  of  the  windows' 
and  said,  with  a  solemnity  that  was  quite  ludicrous,— He  is 
very  ill,  very  ill  indeed;  he  looks  as  sick  as  death  in  the 
primer :  I  guess  it*s  gone  goose  with  him. 

Who  is  ill?  said  aunt  Hetty,  in  great  alarm.-^He  is  up  a 
4ree ;  his  flint  is  fixed,  you  may  depend.— Who,  Sam  ?  tell 
me,  dear,  who  it  is.— And  he  so  for  from  home;  ain't  it 
horrid?  and  pysoned,  too,  and  that  in  minister's  house.-— 
Lord,  Sam,  how  you  frighten  a  body  1  who  is  pysoned  ? — 
The  sqpiire,  aunty;  don't  you  see  how  pale  he  looks. — 
Pysoned,  O  for  ever  I  Well,  I  want  to  know !  Lawful  heart 
alive,  how  could  he  be  pysoned  ?  O  Sam  i  I  '11  tell  yon :  I  *ve 
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got  it  now.  How  Stupid  it  was  of  me  not  to  ask  bim  if  he 
could  eat  them;  it's  them  presarved  strawberries^ — yes, 
yes,  it's  the  strawberries.  They  do  pyson  some  folks.  There 
was  sister  Woodbridge's  son's  wife's  youngest  darter  that  she 
had  by  the  first  marriage,  Prudence.    Well,  Prudence  never 

could  eat  them:  they  always  brought  on . — Oh!  it's 

worse  nor  that,  aunty ;  it  ain't  strawberries,  tho'  I  know 

they  ain't  good  eatm'  for  them  that  don't  like  them.  It 's . 

— And  a  mustard  emetic  was  the  onliest  thing  in  natur'  to 

relieve  her.  It  made  her . — Oh !  it  tante  them,  it 's  love  : 

you  've  killed  him. — Me,  Sam !  why  how  you  talk !  what  on 
airth  do  you  mean?— You  've  killed  him  as  dead  as  a  berring. 
I  told  you  your  eyes  would  cut  right  into  him,  for  he  was  as 
soft  as  a  pig  fed  on  beech-nuts  and  raw  potatoes  \  but  you 
wouldn't  believe  me.  Oh!  you've  done  the  Job  for  him: 
he  told  me  so  bisself.  Says  he,  Mr.  Slick,  (for  he  always 
calls  me  Mr.  he  is  so  formal,)  says  he,  Mr.  Slick,  yoa  may 
talk  of  lovely  women,  but  I  know  a  gall  that  is  a  heavenly 
splice.   What  eyes  she  has,  and  what  feet,  and  what  a  neck, 

and  what  a • — ^Why»  Sam,  the  man  is  mad :  he  has  taken 

leave  of  his  senses. — Mad!  I  guess  he  is — ravin',  distracted. 
Your  ^es  have  pysoned  him.  He  says  of  all  the  aGTectionate 
sisters  and  charming  women  he  ever  seed,  you  do  beat  all. 
— Oh !  he  means  what  I  once  was,  Sam,  for  I  was  considered 
a  likely  gall  in  my  day,  that 's  a  foct ;  but  dear  o'  me  only  to 
*  think  times  is  altered.— -Yes;  but  you  ain't  altered ;  for,  says 

he,— for  a  woman  of  her  great  age,  aunt  Hetty  is .— 

Well,  he  hadn't  much  to  do,  then,  to  talk  of  my  advanced 
age,  for  I  am  not  so  old  as  all  that  comes  to  nother.  He  is 
no  gentleman  to  talk  that  way,  and  you  may  tell  him  so.— 
No,  I  am  wrong,  he  didn't  say  great  age,  he  said  great  beauty : 
she  is  very  unaffected. — Well,  I  thought  he  wouldn't  be  so 
rude  as  to  remark  on  a  lady's  age.— Says  he,  her  grey  hairs 
suit  her  complexion. — Well,  I  don't  thank  him  for  his  impe- 
dence,  nor  you  nother  for  repeatm'  it. — ^No,  I  mean  grey 
eyes.  He  said  he  admired  the  eyes :  grey  was  his  colour. 
— Well^  I  thought  be  wouldn't  be  so  vulgar,  for  he  is  a  very 
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pretty  man,  and  a  very  polite  man  too ;  and  I  don't  see  the 
blue  nose  you  spoke  of,  nother. — ^And  says  he,  if  I  could 

muster  courage,  I  would  propose . — But,  Sam,  it's  so 

sudden.    Ob,  dear!  I  am  in  such  a  fluster,  I  shall  faint.— I 

shall  propose  for  her  to . — Oh !    I  never  could  on  such 

short  notice.  I  have  nothing  but  black  made  up ;  and  there 
is  poor  Joshua . — I  should  propose  for  her  to  accom- 
pany her  brother . — ^Well,  if  Joshua  would  consent  to 

go  with  us, — but,  poor  soul  I    be  couldn't  travel,  I  don"^^ 
think. — ^To  accompany  her  brother  as  far  as  New  York,  for 
his  infirmities  require  a  kind  nurse. — Oh,  dear !  is  that  all  ? 
How  mighty  narvous  he  is.    I  guess  the  crittur  is  pysoned 
sure  enough,  but  then  it's  with  affectation.— Come,  aunty,  a 
kiss  at  partin'.    We  are  off,  good-by'e  *,    but  that  was  aq 
awful  big  hole  you  made  in  his  heart  too.    You  broke  the 
pane  clean  out  and  only  left  the  sash.    He's  a  caution  to 
behold.    Good-by'e  !    And  away  we  went  from  Slickville. 
During  our  morning's  drive  the  probability  of  a  war  with 
England  was  talked  of,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
Mr.  Slick  said,  with  a  grave  face,— Squire,  you  say  we 
Yankees  boast  top  much;  andJt  ain't  improbable  we  do, 
seein'  that  we  have  whipped  the  Ingians,  the  French,  the 
British,  the  Spaniards,  the  Algerines,  the  Malays,  and  every 
created  crittur  a'most  that  dared  to  stiyid  afore  us,  and  try 
his  hand  at  it.    So  much  success  is  e'eih  a'most  enough  to . 
turn  folks'  heads,  and  make 'em  a  little  consaited,  ^in'tit? 
Now  give  me  your  candid  opinion,  I  won't  be  the  leastest 
morsel  offended,  if  you  do  give  it  agin'  us ;  but  speak  onre-^ 
sarved.  Who  do  you  think  is  the  bravest  people,  the  Yankees 
or  the  British?    I  should  like  to  hear  your  mind  upon  it. — 
They  are  the  same  people,  I  said,  differing  as  little,  perhaps, 
from  each  other  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  two  counties  in 
England,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  two  such  gallant 
nations,  having  a  common  origin  and  a  common  language, 
and  so  intimately  connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
mutual  interest,  should  ever  imbrue  their  hands  in  each 
other's  blood.  A  war  between  people  thus  peculiarly  related  is 
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an  uimatoral  spectacle,  that  no  rational  man  can  contemplate 
without  horror.  In  the  event  of  any  ftitare  contest  the  issae  will 
be  as  heretofore,  sometimes  in  fayour  of  one,  and  sometimes  of 
the  other.  Superior  discipline  will  decide  some  engagements, 
and  numbers  others,  while  accidental  circumstances  will  turn 
the  scale  in  many  a  well4bught  field.  If  you  ask  me,  therefore, 
which  I  conceiYC  to  be  the  braver  people  of  the  two,  I  should 
unquestionably  say  neither  can  claim  pre-eminence.  All  peo- 
ple of  the  same  stock,  living  in  a  similar  climate,  and  having 
nearly  the  same  diet  and  habits,  must,  as  a  matter*  of  course, 
possess  animalcourage  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  degree* 
I  say  habits,  because  we  know  that  in  individuals  habits  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  For  instance,  a  soldier  will  exhibit 
great  fesir  if  ordered  to  reef  a  topsail,  and  a  sailor  if  momited 

on  the ^Well,  well,  said  he,  p'raps  you  are  right  5  but 

boastin*  does  some  good  too.  Only  get  people  to  think  they 
can  do  a  thing  and  they  can  do  it.  The  British  boasted  that 
one  Englishman  could  whip  three  Frenchmen,  and  it  wam*t 
without  its  effect  in  the  wars,  as  Bonaparte  know'd  to  his 
cost.  Now,  our  folks  boast  that  one  Yankee  can  walk  into 
three  Englishmen  \  and,  some  how  or  another,  Ikmder  guess 
they  will— try  to  do  it  at  any  rate.  For  my  part,  I  am  pretty 
much  like  father,  and  he  used  to  say,  he  never  was  afeerd  of 
any  thing  on  the  face  of  the  airth  but  a  woman.  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  the  story  of  father's  courtship  ?— No,  I  replied,  never  -, 
your  stock  of  anecdotes  is  inexhaustible,  and  your  memory 
so  good  you  never  fall  into  the  common  error  of  great  talkers, 
of  telling  your  siofies  a  second  time.  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 
— Well,  said  he,  it  ain't  aa  easy  story  to  tell,  for  father  always 
told  it  with  Yariations,  accordin'  to  wjiat  he  had  on  board  at 
the  time,  for  it  was  only  on  the  annivarsary  of  his  weddin' 
he  used  to  tell  it,  and  as  there  was  considerable  brag  about 
father,  he  used  to  introduce  new  flourishes  cTery  time,  what 
our  singin'  master  in  sacred  melody,  Doldrum  Dylans,  used 
to  call  grace  notes.  Sam,  he  'd  say,  I  have  been  married  this 
day,— let  me  see,  how  many  years  is  it?  Do  you  recollect, 
Polly  dear?~Why,  says  mother,  I  can't  say  rightly,  for  I 
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never  kept  a  tally,  but  it's  a  considerable  some  tbo',  I  estimate. 
(She  never  would  answer  that  question,  poor  dear  old  soul ! 
for  women  donHlike  to  count  arter  that  if  they  can  help  it, 
that's  a  fact.)— Well,  says  father,  it's  either  eight  or  nlne- 
and-twenly  years  ago,  I  forget  which. — It's  no  such  thing, 
says  mother,  quite  snappishly ;  Sam  is  only  twenty-one  last 
Thanksgiving-day,  and  he  was  born  jist  nine  months  and  one 
day  arter  we  was  married,  so  there  now.  (Father  gives  me 
a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  that 's  woman  now,  Sam,  all  over, 
ain't  it?)— Well,  your  mother  was  eighteen  when  we  was 
married,  and  twenty-one  years  and  nine  months  and  one  day 

added  to  that  makes  her  near  hand  to  fort .--Never  mind 

what  it  makes,  says  mother,  but  go  on  with  your  story, 
whatever  it  is,  and  sumtotalize  it.  You  are  like  Doldrum 
Dykins,  he  sings  the  words  of  each  varse  over  three  times. 
—'Well,  said  he,  this  /  mil  say,  a  younger-lookin'  bloominer 
woman  of  her  age  there  ain't  this  day  in  all  Slickifilfe,  no,  nor 
in  Ck>Dne'ticut  nother. — Why,  Mr.  Slick,  says  mother,  layin' 
down  her  knittin'  and  fixin'  her  cap — how  ]fou  talk!— Fact, 
upon  my  soul,  Polly!  said  he-,  but,  Sam,  said  he,  if  you'd 
a-seed  her  when  I  first  know'd  her,  she  was  a  most  super-su- 
perior gall  and  worth  lookin'  at,  I  tell  you.  She  was  a  whole 
team  and  a  horse  to  spare,  a  rael  screamer,  that 's  a  fact. 
She  was  a-most  a  beautifol  piece  of  woman-flesh,  fine  comfed, 
and  showed  her  keep.  Light  on  the  foot  as  a  fox,  cheeks  as 
fair  as  a  peach  and  hard  as  an  apple,  lips  like  cherries — Lick! 
you  wouldn't  see  such  a  gall  if  you  was  to  sarch  all  the 
factories  to  Lowell,  for  she  looked  as  if  she  could  e'en 
a'most  Jump  over  her  own  shadow,  she  was  so  tamal  wirey. 
Heavinsl  how  springy  she  was  to  a  wrastle,  when  we 
was  first  married.  She  always  throw^d  me  three  or  four 
times  at  first  hand  nmnin'*,  in  course  I  was  stronger,  and 
it  ginerally  elided  in  my  throwuoi'  her  at  last ;  but  then 
that  was  nateral,  seein'  she  was  the  weakest.  Oh !  she 
was  a  rael  doll !  she  was  the  dandy,  that's  a  fact.— Well, 
I  want  to  know,  said  mother,  did  you  ever  ?  a-try!n  to 
look  cross^  but  as  pleased  as  aoytUng,  and  her  eyes  fiedrly 
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twinklin'  agin  to  hear  the  old  man's  soft*sawder  :  Why  the 
man  is  tipsy  to  talk  that  way  afore  the  boy  *,  do,  for  gracious 
sake!  behave, or  TU  go  right  out,  and  then  turnin*  to  me  and 
fillin'  my  glass,  do  drink,  dear,  says  she,  you  seem  kinder 
dull. — ^Well,  she  was  the  only  created  crittur,  says  he,  I  ever 
seed  I  was  darnted  afore. — You  got  bravely  over  it  anyhow, 
says  mother.— Gourtin*,  says  he,  Sam,  is  about  the  hardest 
work  I  know  on  ^  Oghtin'  is  nothin'  to  it.  F^cin*  ball,  grape, 
or  bullet,  or  baganut,  as  we  did  at  Bunker's  Hill,  is  easy  when 
a  man  is  used  to  it,  but  face-in'  a  woman  is — it 's  the  devil, 
that 's  a  fact.  When  I  Orst  seed  her  she  filled  my  eye  chock 
full  ^  her  pints  were  all  good  *,  short  back,  good  rate  to  the 

shoulder,  neat  pastern,  full  about  the . — There  you  go 

agin,  says  mother  -,  I  don't  thank  you  one  bit  for  talkin'  of  me 
as  if  I  was  a  iilly,  and  I  won't  stay  to  hear  it,  so  there  now  : 
I  believe,  in  my  soul,  you  are  onfakilized. — ^Well,  I  recon- 
noitred and  reconnoitred  for  ever  so  long,  a-considerin'  how  I 
was  to  lay  siege  to  her, — ^stormin'  a  battery  or  escaladin'  a 
redoubt  is  nothin'  to  it,  I  have  done  it  fifty  times ! — Fifty  times! 
says  mother,  lookin'  arch  to  him'  for  she  was  kinder  sorted 
wrathy  at  bein'  talked  of  as  a  horse.— Well,  says  father,  forty 
times  at  any  rate. — Forty  times !  says  mother  ^  that 's  a  power- 
ful number. — ^Well,  d — nit!  twenty  times  then,  and  more  too. 
— ^Twenty  times !  said  she )  did  our  folks  storm  twenty  batteries 
all  together? — Why,  tarnation !  says  father,  I  suppose  at  last 
you  'II  say  I  warn' t  at  Bunker's  Hill  at  all,  or  Mud  Creek,  or  the 
battle  atween  the  outposts  at  Peach  Orchard — 7 — Or  chargin' 
Elder  Solomon  LongstafTs  sheep,  says  mother. — Well,  by  the 
tamal !  says  father,  who  hopped  with  rage  like  a  ravin'  dis- 
tracted parched  pea ;  if  that  bean'tpilikilarl  am  a  punkin,  and 
the  pigs  may  do  their  prettiest  with  me.  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Sam, 
nothin'  could  come  up  to  a  woman  ?— Except  a  filly,  says  mo- 
ther^ now  don't  compare  me  to  a  hoss,  and  talk  of  pints  that 
ain't  to  be  thought  of,  much  less  talked  of,  and  I  won't  jibe  yon 
about  your  campaigns,  for  one  thing  is  sartain,  no  man  ever 
doubted  your  courage,  and  Gineral  Gates  told  me  so  himself. 
Polly,  says  the  GineraU  if  you  take  Sargeant  Slick,  you  take  a 
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hero.---WelI^  says  father,  quite  mollifled  by  that  are  title  of 
hero,  Gates  was  a  good  judge  and  a  good  feller  too.  Fill 
your  glass,  Sam,  for  I  always  calculate  to  be  merry  ou  this 
nighty  and,  Polly  dear,  you  must  take  a  drop  too:  if  we  do  get 
warm  sometimes,  makin'  up  seems  all  the  sweeter  for  it. 

Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin',  I  studied  every  sort  of  way  how  I 
should  begin  ^  so  at  last,  thinks  I,  a  faint  heart  neyer  won  a 
fair  lady ;  so  one  Sabbath-day  I  brushed  up  my  regimentals 
and  hung  old  Bunker  by  my  side,  and  ironed  out  my  hat 
anew,  and  washed  the  feather  in  milk  till  it  looked  as  well  as 
one  jist  boughten,  and  off  I  goes  to  meetin'.  Well,  I  won't 
say  I  heerd  much  of  the  sarmon,  because  I  didn't  *,  but  I 
know  it  was  a  little  the  longest  I  ever  sot  out  -,  and  when  we 
was  dismissed,  I  was  e'en  almost  sorry  it  was  over,  I  was  so 
discomboborated,  and  I  breathed  as  short  as  if  I  had  a-been 
chasin'  of  the  British  all  day:  but  at  last  I  moved  out  with 
the  crowd,  and  movin'  sot  me  all  to  rights  agin.  So  I 
marches  up  to  Polly  Styles,  —  that  was  your  mother  that 
is,  —  mornin',  says  I,  Miss  Styles,  and  I  gave  her  a  salute.  — 
Why,  Slick,  says  she, how  you  talk!  you  never  did  no  such  a 
thing  •,  jist  as  if  I  would  let  you  salute  me  before  all  the  folks 
that  way.  —  I  did  tho',  upon  my  soul,  says  father.  —  I  '11 
take  my  Bible-oath,  says  mother,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it.  —  Why,  Polly,  says  father,  how  can  you  say  so?  I 
brought  both  feet  to  the  first  position  this  way  (and  he  got 
upon  the  floor  and  indicated),  then  I  came  to  attention  this 
way  (and  he  stood  up  as  stiff  as  a  poker^  he  held  his  arms 
down  by  his  side  quite  straight,  and  his  head  as  erect  as  a 
flagstaff),  then  I  brought  up  my  right  arm  with  a  graceful 
sweep^  and  without  bendin'  the  body  or  movin'  the  head  the 
least  mite  or  morsel  in  the  world,  I  brought  the  back  of  my 
hand  against  the  front  of  my  regimental  hat  (and  he  indicated 
again).— Oh !  says  mother,  that  salute^  indeed !  I  detract,  I 
recollect  you  did. — That  salute!  says  father:  why,  what  salute 
did  you  mean  ?  — Why,  says  mother,  colourin'  up,  I  thought 
you  meant  that— that— that — never  mind  what  I  meant.—* 
Oh,  ho!  says  father,  I  take^  I  takej  talk  of  a  salute,  and  a 
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woman  can't  think  of  anything  else  bnt  a  liiss.    It 's  the  first 

thing  they  OAnk  of  m  the  mornin'  and  (he  last  at  night.  — 

Go  on  with  your  story,  and  cut  it  short,  if  you  please,  says 

mother,  for  it 's  gettin'  rather  tedious.  —  Momin*,  says  I, 

Miss  Styles,  how  do  you  do  ?  —  Reasonable  well,  I  give  yon 

thanks,  says  she,  how  be  you  ?  -*-  Considerable,  says  I. 

When  that  was  done,  the  froth  was  gone,  and  the  beer  flat; 

I  conld't  think  of  another  word  to  say  for  mindin'  of  her,  and 

how  beautiful  she  was^  and  I  walked  on  as  silent  as  if  I  was 

at  the  head  of  my  guard.  —  At  last,  says  your  mother,  —  Is 

that  splendid  regimental  you  have  on,  Mr.  Slick,  the  same 

you  wore  at  Bunker's  Hill  ?  —  Oh,  dear  !  what  a  load  that 

word  took  off  my  heart ;  it  gave  me  somethin'  to  say,  tho' 

none  of  the  clearest.  —  Yes,  Miss,  says  I,  it  is :  and  it  was  a 

glorious  day  for  this  great  republic,  —  it  was  the  cradle  of 

our  liberty.  —  Well  done.  Slick !  says  her  father,  as  he  rode 

by  Jist  at  that  moment  ^  you  are  gittin'  on  bravely,  talkin'  of 

cradles  already.  —  Well,  that  knocked  me  all  np  of  a  heap, 

and  sot  your  mother  a-colourin'  as  red  as  anything.   I  hardly 

know  what  I  said  arter  that,  and  used  one  word  for  another 

like  a  fool.    We  had  twenty  thousand  as  fine  gallant  young 

galls  there,  says  I,  that  day  as  ever  I  laid  eyes  on.  —  Twenty 

thousand  I  said  Polly,  do  tell !    Why,  what  on  airth  was  they 

a-doin'  of  there?  —  In  arms,  says  I,  a-stmgglin'  for  their 

liberty.  —  And  did  they  get  away  ?  said  she,  a-laughin*.  — 

Poor  things !  said  I,  many  of  them,  whose  bosoms  beat  high 

with  ardour,  were  levelled  there  that  day,  I  guess. — ^Why, 

Mr.  Slick,  said  she,  how  you  talk! — Yes,  says  I,  nine  of 

them  from  Charlestown  accompanied  me  there,  and  we  spent 

the  night  afore  the  engagement  in  the  trenches  without  a 

blankit  to  cover  us. — They  had  little  to  do  to  be  there  at  sodi 

hours  with  you,  said  Polly.— Little  to  do!  said  I;  yoo 

wouldn't  have  said  so.  Miss,  if  you  had  a-been  there.  Yon  'd 

a-found  that  lybi'  exposed .  —I  don't  want  to  hear  no 

more  about  it,  said  she;  let's  Join  mother,  and  I  '1!  axe  her 
about  it.  — Do,  said  I,  and  she'll  tell  you  they  fell  on  a  bed 
of  gl<H7.— Mother,  says  Polly,  Sargeant    Slick  says  there 
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were  twmty  thousand  galls  at  Bunker's  Hill ;  did  yon  ever 
liear  tell  of  it  afore  ? — ^Men  says  I. — ^No,  galls,  said  she. — 
No  men,  says  L— Twenty  thousand  galls,  they  all  repeated  *, 
and  then  they  laughed  ready  to  kill  themselves,  and  said, 
what  onder  the  sun  could  put  socb  a  crotchet  as  that  are  into 
your  head? — ^Miss,  says  I,  if  I  did  say  so——.  —Oh!  you 
did,  said  she,  and  you  know  it. — If  I  did  say  so^  it  was  a 
mistake^  but  that  put  it  into  my  head  that  put  everything 
else  out. — And  what  was  that?  said  she— Why,  as  pretty  a 

gall,  said  I,  as .  —Oh !  theq,  said  she,  they  was  all  galls 

in  the  trenches,  after  all  ?  I  won*t  hear  no  more  about  them 
at  no  rate.  Good-by'e !  —Well,  there  I  stood  lookin'  like  a 
fool,  and  feelin'  a  proper  sight  bigger  fool  than  I  looked.— 
Dear  heart !  says  mother^  gittin*  up  and  goin'  behind  him, 
and  pattin'  him  on  the  cheek, — did  she  make  a  fool  of  him 
then  ? — and  she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him, 
and  then  filling  up  his  tumbler,  said— go  on,  dear. — Well, 
it  was  some  time,  said  fother,  afore  I  recovered  that  misstep ; 
and  whenever  I  looked  at  her  arterwards  she  larfed,  and  that 
confused  me  more ;  so  that  I  began  to  think  at  last  it  would 
be  jist  about  as  well  for  me  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  bargain, 
when  one  Sabbath-day  I  observed  all  the  Styles*s  a-comin' 
to  meetin'  except  Polly,  who  staid  to  home;  so  I  waits  till 
they  all  goes  in,  and  then  cuts  off  hot  foot  for  the  river,  and 
knocks  at  the  door  of  the  house,  tho*  I  actilly  believe  my 
heart  beat  the  loudest  of  the  two.  Well,  when  I  goes  in, 
there  sot  Polly  Styles  that  was,  your  mother  that  is,  by  the 
fire  a-readin*  of  a  book.  Coin'  to  meetin'  ?  says  I.— I  guess 
not,  said  she ;{ are  you?— I  guess  not,  said  I.  Then  there 
was  a  pause.  We  both  looked  into  the  fire.  I  don't  know 
what  she  was  a-thinkin'  on;  but  I  know  what  I  was,  and 
that  was  what  to  say  next.  Polly  said  L— Did  you  speak  ? 
said  she.— I— I— I— it  stuck  in  my  throat.— Oh!  said  she,  I 
thought  you  spoke. — Then  we  sot  and  looked  into  the  coals 
agin.  At  last  she  said,— What  couple  was  that  was  called 
last  Lord'f-day  ?— I  don't  mind,  said  I ;  but  I  know  who  I 
wish  it  was.— Who?  said  she.— Why  me  and  somebody 
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else. — ^Then  why  don*t  you  and  somebody  else  get  called 
then?  said  she. — I — I — I — it  stuck  again  in  my  throat.  If 
I  hadn't  a-been  so  bothered  advisin*  of  myself,  I  could  haye 
got  it  out,  I  do  suppose  -,  but  jist  as  I  was  a-goin'  to  speak,  I 
couldn't  think  of  any  words  *,  but  now's  your  time,  it 's  a 
grand  chance.  Arter  a  while,  says  she, — Father  will  be  to 
home  soon,  I  am  a-thinkin' ;  meetin'  must  be  near  out  now. 
— Likes  as  not,  says  I.  Presently  up  jumps  Polly,  and  says, 
•^Entertainin'  this,  ain't  it?  s'posen'  you  read  me  a  sarmon, 
it  will  give  us  somethin'  to  talk  about. — ^And  afore  I  could 
say  a  word  agin'  it,  she  put  a  book  into  my  hand,  and  said, 
—Begin,  and  threw  herself  down  on  the  settle. — ^Well,  I 
hadn't  read  a  page  hardly  afore  she  was  asleep,  and  then  I 
laid  down  the  book,  and  says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  what  shall 
I  do  next  ?  and  I  had  jist  got  a  speech  ready  for  her^  when  she 
woke  up,  and  rubbin'  her  eyes,  said,— I  am  'most  afeerd  I 
gave  you  a  chance  of  a  forfeit  by  nappin'  arter  that  fashion ; 
but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  you  was  too  busy  reading.  I  'U 
take  care  not  to  do  so  agin.  Go  on,  if  you  please,  sir.— 
Well,  I  began  to  read  a  second  time,  and  hadn't  gone  on  above 
a  few  minutes  afore  a  little  wee  snore  showed  me  she  was 
asleep  agin.  Now,  says  I,  to  myself,  arter  such  an  invitation 
as  she  gin  me  about  the  gloves,  I  am  darned  if  I  don't  try 
for  the  forfeit  while  she  is  asleep.— I  didn't  give  no  such 
invitation  at  all  about  the  gloves,  says  mother :  don't  believe 
one  word  of  it  ^  it 's  jist  an  invention  of  his  own.  Men  like 
to  boast,  and  your  father  is  the  greatest  bragger  livin'  out  of 
the  twenty  thousand  galls  that  was  at  Bunker's  Hill. — ^PoUy^ 
says  father,  it 's  nateral  to  deny  it,  but  it's  true  for  all  that. 
— ^Well,  says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  suppose  it  was  the  devil  or 
a  Britisher  that  was  there.  Sergeant  Slick,  what  would  you 
do?  Why,  says  I  to  myself,  for  answer,  says  I,  I  would  jist 
shut  my  eyes  and  rush  right  at  it  ^  and  with  that  I  plucked  up 
courage  and  run  right  at  the  settee  full  split.  Oh,  dear !  the 
settee  wam't  strong  enough. — Lawful  heart!  says  mother, 
what  a  fib!  did  you  ever!  well,  I  never  did  hear  the  beat  of 
that ;  it's  all  made  out  of  whole  cloth^  I  declare.— The  settee 
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warn't  strong  enough,  said  father.  It  broke  down  with  an 
awful  smash,  your  mother,  Polly  Styles  that  was,  kickin'  and 
screamin'  till  all  was  blue  agin.  Her  comb  broke  and  out 
came  her  hair,  and  she  looked  as  wild  as  a  hawk. — Gloves! 
says  I.— You  shan*t,  says  she.— I  will,  says  I.— In  arms 
a-strugglin'  for  their  liberty,  says  her  father,  who  Jist  then 
come  in  firom  meetin'. — Polly  squeeled  like  a  rat  in  a  trap, 
and  cut  and  run  out  of  the  room  full  chisel. — ^Dear,  dear,  said 
mother,  what  will  he  say  next,  I  wonder. — And  then  the  old 
man  and  me  stood  facin'  one  another  like  two  strange  cats 
in  a  garret. 

An  accident,  says  I;  so  I  perceive,  says  he.— Nothin'  but 
lookin'  for  a  pair  of  gloves,  says  I.— As  you  and  the  nine 
galls  did  at  the  trenches,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  said  he,  for  the 
blankit.— Now  friend  Styles,  said  I.— Now  friend  Slick,  said 
he.— It  wam't  my  fault,  says  I. — Certainly  not,  says  he-,  a 
pretty  gall  at  home,  family  out  ^  used  to  twenty  thousand 
galls  in  war,  it's  nateral  to  make  love  in  peace :  do  you 
take? — ^Well,  says  I,  it  does  look  awkward,  I  confess. — 
Very,  says  he.  Well,  Slick,  says  he,  the  long  and  short  of 
the  matter  is,  you  must  either  marry  or  fight.—  Says  I,  friend 
Styles,  as  for  fightin'.  Bunker's  Hill,  Mud  Creek,  and  Peach 
Orchard  are  enough  for  any  one  man,  in  all  conscience  ^  but 
I  '11  marry  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  the  sooner  the  better. — 
So  I  should  think,  said  he. — No,  no,  neighbour  Styles,  said 
I,  you  don't  do  me  Justice,  you  don't  indeed  ]  I  never  had  the 
courage  to  put  the  question  yet. — ^Well,  if  that  don't  cap  all ! 
aays  mother-,  that  beats  the  bugs ^  it  does  fairly  take  the  rag 
off. — ^A  man,  says  Mr.  Styles,  that  has  nine  ladies  in  the 
trenches  with  him  all  night,  in  arms  a-strugglin'  for  liberty, 
vnthout  a  blankit  to  cover  them,  to  talk  of  not  bavin'  courage 
to  put  the  question,  is  rather  too  good.    Will  you  marry? — 

I  will,  says  I,  and  only  Jist  too  happy  to .  —You  shall  be 

called  then  this  blessed  artemoon,  said  he,  so  stay  dine,  son 
Slick. — ^Well,  to  make  a  long  story  shorty  the  thing  turned 
out  better  than  I  expected,  and  we  were  spliced  in  little  bet- 
ter than  half  no  time.    That  was  the  first  and  last  kiss  I  ever 
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sops  to  his  Toters.  Patriotism  is  infarnal  hungry,  and  as 
savage  as  old  Scratch  if  it  tante  fed.  If  you  want  to  tame  it, 
you  must  treat  it  as  Van  Amburg  does  his  lions,  keep  its 
belly  Ml.  1  wonder  whether  he  is  arter  the  Tote  of  Slick- 
Yille,  or  whether  he  is  only  doin'  the  patron  to  have  sunthin' 
to  brag  on.  I'd  like  to  know  this,  for  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  barkin'  up  the  wrong  tree  if  I  can  find  the  right  one. 
Well,  well,  it  don't  matter  much,  arter  all,  what  he  meant, 
so  as  he  does  what 's  right  and  pretty.  The  berth  is  jist  the 
dandy,  that  's  a  fact.  It  will  jist  suit  me  toa  T.  I  have 
had  my  own  misgivin's  about  goin'  with  you,  squire,  I  tell 
you,  for  the  British  are  so  infarnal  proud  that  clockmakin' 
sounds  everlastin'  nosey  to  them,  and  I  don't  calculate  in  a 
gineral  way  to  let  any  man  look  scorney  to  me,  much  less 
talk  so  *,  now  this  fixes  the  thing  jist  about  right,  and  gives 
it  the  finishin'  touch.  It 's  grand !  I  've  got  an  appointment, 
and,  I  must  say,  I  feel  kinder  proud  of  it,  as  I  never  axed  for 
it.  It's  about  the  most  honourable  thing  Martin  Van  ever 
did  since  he  became  public.  Tit  or  no  tit,  that 's  the  tatur! 
and  I  '11  maintain  it  too.  I  '11  jist  read  you  a  letter  from  Sal- 
ter Fisher,  an  envoy  or  sunthin'  or  another  of  that  kind  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  I  believe  he  is  the  gentleman 
that  carries  their  notes  and  messages. 

PRIVATE. 

Mt  dear  Sligk^ 

Herewith  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  your  commis- 
sion as  an  attache  to  our  legation  to  the  Court  of  Saint  Jimses, 
Buckin'ham,  with  an  official  letter  announcm'  the  President's 
nomination  and  Senate's  vote  of  concurrence.  Martin 
ordered  these  to  be  put  into  the  mail,  but  I  have  taken  the 
chance  to  slip  this  into  the  paper-cover.  It  is  the  policy  of 
our  Government  to  encourage  native  authors  and  reward 
merit-,  and  it  makes  me  feel  good  to  find  your  productions 
have  made  the  name  of  this  great  and  growing  republic 
better  known  among  Europeans,  and  we  expect  a  consider- 
able some,  that  this  appomtment  will  enable  you  to  exalt  it 
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Still  farther,  and  that  the  name  of  Slick  will  be  associated 
with  that  of  our  sages  and  heroes  in  after  ages.  This  com- 
mission will  place  you  on  a  footin'  with  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  England,  give  you  a  free  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
palace,  and  enable  you  to  study  human  natur'  binder  new 
phases,  associations,  and  developements  ^  that  is,  if  there  is 
any  natur*  left  in  such  critturs.  With  such  opportunities, 
the  President  expects  you  will  not  fail  to  sustain  the  honour  of 
the  nation  on  all  occasions,  demanding  and  enforcing  your 
true  place  in  society,  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  our  exalted 
rank  at  foreign  courts  as  the  greatest,  freest,  and  most 
onlightened  nation  now  existin'.  It  would  be  advisable,  if  a 
favourable  opportunity  offers,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Queen  to  the  subject  of  her  authors  and  travellers,— care- 
lessly like,  as  if  it  weren't  done  a-purposc,  for  it  don't  com- 
port with  dignity  to  appear  too  semitive,  but  jist  merely  to 
regret  the  prac-ltce  of  hirein'  authors  to  abuse  us,  in  order 
to  damp  the  admiration  of  Europeans  of  our  glorious 
institutions. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Hall  received 
five  thousand  pounds  for  this  purpose,  and  Mrs.  Trollope 
Hie  same  sum  ^  that  Miss  Martineau  is  promised  a  royal 
garter,  (it's  a  pity  she  warn't  hanged  with  it,)  and  Captain 
Marryatt  to  be  made  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Baths.  This 
conduct  is  onworlhy  a  great  people  like  the  English,  and 
unjust  and  insultin'  to  us^  and  you  might  suggest  to  her 
Royal  Highness  that  this  mean,  low-lived,  dirty  conduct  will 
defeat  itself,  and  that  nothin'  short  of  kickin'  out  her  minis- 
try wiU  be  accepted  as  an  apology  by  the  American  people. 
You  might  say  to  her  ladyship,  that  the  city  articles  in  the 
Times  newspaper  are  very  offensive  to  us,  and  that  tbo'  indi- 
vidually we  despise  such  low  blackguardisms,  yet  collec- 
tively the  honour  of  the  nation  demands  satisfaction.  That 
her  Government  pays  for  their  insartion  there  can  be  no 
doubi ',  and  the  paltry  trick  of  Mr.  Melburne  bribin'  oppo- 
sition papers  to  let  'em  in ,  is  an  artifice  that  may 
cover  the  rascality  to  ignorant  British,  but  can't  draw  the 
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wool  oyer  our  eyes.  If  you  have  no  opportuoUy  to  say  this 
to  her,  tell  her  bridegroom  to  tell  her  plainly,  if  she  don't 
look  sharp,  we  'II  retaliate,  and  hunt  red  foxes  for  her  id 
Canada,  as  we  did  two  winters  ago. 

Caution  is  necessary,  in  conversation,  in  speakin'  of  our 
army,  navy,  and  resources  of  war,  for  the  ministers  will 
pump  you  if  they  can.  Boastin'  without  crackin'  is  the  true 
course.  For  instance,  if  war  is  talked  of,  regret  the  small- 
ness  of  our  navy ;  for,  if  they  had  to  contend  with  France 
and  England  at  the  same  time,  the  issue  would  be  extremely 
doubtful.  That  is  a  clear  intimation  we  could  lick  either, 
and  ain*t  afraid  of  both,  and  yet  don't  say  so.  So,  in  s|>eakin' 
of  the  army,  deprecate  a  war,  and  say  marchin*  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  into  Canada  would  interfere  with 
intarnal  improvements  by  raising  the  price  of  labour.  It  is 
this  species  of  delicate  brag  that  best  becomes  a  high  func- 
tionary. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  you  will  return  as  you  go,  a  repiib 
lican  at  heart,  and  that  future  honours  await  you.  Your 
name  is  now  well  and  favourably  known,  and,  what  is  better, 
is  popular,  as  you  may  infer,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  very 
pen  with  which  this  is  wrote  is  a  ''  Sam  Slick  pen/^  The 
highest  gift  in  the  hands  of  man,  the  presidential  chair, 
should  now  and  henceforth  be  the  object  of  your  ambition. 
We  look  forward  with  much  gratification  to  your  delinea- 
tion of  English  character,  their  exclusiveness,  their  self- 
sufficiency,  their  strong-hold  of  slavery— the  factories,  their 
overfed  clergy,  overpaid  officials,  and  antiquated  institutions, 
their  defenceless  condition,  half-manned  navy,  and  radical 
army,  their  proud  and  dissolute  aristocracy,  their  turbulent 
and  factious  commons,  and  brutally  ignorant  peasantry.  1 
estimate  when  they  hear  of  your  appointment,  they  will  feel 
considerable  streaked,  for  they  must  know  you  won't  spare 
them. 

While  you  are  a-visitin'  among  the  gentry  and  nobility,  you 
might  keep  -a  journal  on  the  sly,  and  send  it  out  by  the 
steamers  to  some  leadin'  papers,  which  would  be  killin*  two 
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birds  with  one  stone,  livin*  free  of  cost,  and  makin'  money 
out  of  them  at  the  same  time.  Where  you  can,  give  the 
real  names  in  full  :  where  it  ain't  safe,  for  fear  of  a  scuffle, 

say  Duke  A ,  Lord  B ,  Lady  C ,  and  occasionally 

the  Q told  me.     It  sounds  well  this,  and  shows  your* 

standin'  is  high  and  is  peak-aunt.  Anecdotes  of  high  life 
sell  well  if  they  are  racy.  Then  collect  them  together  into  a 
book  onder  some  takin'  onpretending  title,  as  '^Mems  of 
a  mum^"  or  scrawlin's  afore  bed-time,  or  some  such  name. 
The  proceeds  will  enable  you  to  cut  a  better  dash  to  court  *, 
only  donH  tell  'em  you  are  a  doin'  of  it  to  England.    No  man 

entertains  a  spy  if  he  can  help  it.     ''A  word  to  the  wise 

will  always  sufQce ."    This  will  pave  the  way  well  for 

your  progress  to  the  presidential  chair.  While  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  might  not  be  amiss  to  hint  a  change  of  party  might 
occasion  a  change  of  office-holders  ^  and  that  Iho'  too  strong 
to  require  any  aid  for  ourselves,  we  hope  for  your  family 
ticket  in  Slickville  and  its  vicinity  to  enable  us  to  keep  you 
in  your  present,  honourable  position.  Without  this  berth, 
you  would  find  the  first  circles  as  stiff  as  an  ongreased  mast ; 
this  appointment  will  ile  that  beautiful,  and  make  you  slide 
as  easy  as  on  well-slushed  ways.  Avail  it.  Sustain  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  paint  the  name  of  Sam  Slick  indeli- 
bly on  the  dial-plate  of  Fame,  that  the  finger  of  Time  may 
point  it  out  to  admirin'  posterity,  to  all  etamity. 

Yours  to  command, 

Salter  Fisher. 

P.S. — I  will  give  you  a  Wrinkle  on  your  horn  that's  worth 
liavin'.  Should  our  great  gun  be  absent  and  you  left  in 
London,  recollect  we  do  as  the  British  do,  give  no  instructions 
we  can  help  •,  write  what  must  be  wrote  so  it  will  read  any 
toay,  and  leave  surbordinates  to  incur  all  responsibility  of 
actin'  and  readin'.  Meet  'em  in  (heir  own  way  by  referrin' 
all  home,  and  puttin'  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse  in  spite  of 
him.  Let  the  shafler  do  his  own  work.     Do  you  take  ? — S.F. 

As  soon  as  the  Clockmaker  had  read  this  epistle,  he  observed 
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in  a  half  soiiioquisiogy  half  conversational  tone,  An  Attach^!'' 
Well,  it  's  a  station  of  great  dignity  too,  ain't  it  ?  It  makes 
me  feel  kinder  narvous  and  whimble-eropt^  for  I  have  got  to 
sustain  a  new  character^  and  act  a  new  part  in  the  play  of 
life.  To  dine  at  the  palace  with  kings,  queens,  and  princes; 
what  a  pretty  how-d'ye-do  that  is,  ain't  it  ?  Won't  it  be 
tali  feedin'  at  Queen's  table,  that's  all,  and  I  am  a  rael  whale 
at  ducks  and  green  peas  Lord,  I  amafeerd  I  shall  feel  plaguy 
awkward  too,  with  a  court  dress  on.  1  once  seed  a  colony 
chap  rigged  out  in  a  suit  he  hired  of  a  Jew,  for  levee  day,  and 
I  am  teetotally  extinctified  if  he  didn't  look  for  all  the  world 
like  the  baboon  that  rides  the  pony  to  the  circus.  He  was 
small  potatoes  and  few  in  a  hill,  that  feller,  I  tell  you.  He 
looked  as  mean  as  a  crittur  with  one  eye  knocked  out  and 
t'other  a-squint.  He  seemed  scared  at  himself,  as  the  bull  did 
when  he  got  opposite  the  lookin'  glass.  Heavens  and  airth ! 
if  the  dogs  had  only  seed  him,  they  'd  a-gin'  him  a  chase  for 
it,  1  know ',  the  way  they  'd  a-foxed  him,  and  a-larned  him 
fleas  ain't  lobsters,  would  have  been  a  caution  to  monkeys  to 
hold  up  their  tails  afore  they  shut-to  the  door  arter  them. 
A  crittur  with  a  good  nose  would  put  up  some  tarnal  queer 
birds  in  the  long  stubble  at  St.  Jimses,  that's  a  fact.  Yes,  I 
am  afeerd  I  shall  feel  monstrous  onconventent,  and  as  if  I 
wam't  jist  made  to  measure.  Garryin'  a  sword  so  as  to  keep 
it  from  stickin'  atween  your  legs  and  throwin'  you  down, 
ain't  no  easy  matter  nother  •,  but  practice  makes  parfect,  I  do 
suppose.  Well,  I  vow  our  noble  intitutions  do  open  avenues 
to  ambition  and  merit  to  the  humblest  citizens  too,  don't  they? 
Now>  tell  me  candid,  squire,  don't  it  make  your  mouth  water? 
How  would  you  like  Mr.  Melbume  to  take  you  by  the  seat  of 
your  trowsers  with  one  band,  and  the  scruff  of  your  neck 
with  the  other,  and  give  you  a  chuck  up  stairs  that  way,  for 
nothin',  for  he  is  Jist  the  boy  that  can  do  it?  but  catch  him  at 
it,  that's  all  ^  no,  indeed,  not  he,  for  breeches  ain't  petticoats, 
nor  never  was,  except  in  Turkey  and  Egypt;  and  when 
kissin'  goes  by  favour,  who  would  look  at  adispisaUe  colonist. 
Well  Martin  Van  has  done  that  to  me,  and  he  tV  a  gentleman 
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every  inch  of  him,  ai|d  eats  his  bread  buttered  od  both 
sides. 

Only  to  think,  now,  Sam  Slick,  the  Giockmaker,  should 
be  a  member  of  our  legation  to  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
work!  next  to  us.  Lord,  how  it  would  make  poor  dear  old 
mother  stare,  if  she  could  only  lift  herself  up  out  of  the  grave, 
and  open  her  eyes.  It  would  make  her  scratch  her  head 
and  snicker,  /  know  ,  for  only  thinkin'  of  it  kinder  gives  me 
the  peadoddles  myself.  What  on  airth  do  they  talk  about,  I 
wonder,  when  they  get  together  to  the  palace,  them  great 
folks  and  big  bugs.  Clocks,  I  do  suppose,  must  be  sunk,  and 
bosses  and  tradin'  in  the  small  way  too  *,  it  wouldn't  convene 
with  dignity  that  sort  o'  gab.  One  good  thing,  I've  seed  a 
considerable  of  the  world  in  my  time,  and  don't  feel  overly 
daunted  by  no  man.  Politics  I  do  know  in  a  gineral  way  as 
well  as  most  men  -,  colonies  and  colony  chaps,  too,  I  know 
better  than  any  crittur  I'd  meet,  and  no  mistake.  Pictur' 
likeness  is  a  thing  I  won't  turn  my  back  on  to  no  one,  nor 
bronzin',  norgildin,  nother,  for  that's  part  of  the  clock  bisness. 
Agriculture  I  was  brought  up  to,  and  gunnin'  and  trappin'  I 
was  used  to  since  I  was  a  boy.  Poetry  is  the  worst «,  if  the 
galls  to  the  palade  begin  in  that  line,  I'm  throwd  out  as  sure 
as  a  gun,  for  I  shall  hang  fire,  or  only  burn  primin',  for  I  hante 
even  got  two  fingers  of  a  charge  in  me,  and  that 's  damaged 
powder  too :  I  never  could  bear  it.  I  never  see  a  poet  yet 
that  wam't  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey,  or  a  church  mouse;  or 
a  she  poet  that  her  shoes  didn't  go  down  to  heel,  and  her 
stockin's  look  as  if  they  wanted  darnin',  for  it's  all  cry  and 
little  wool  with  poets,  as  the  devil  said  when  he  sheared  his 
hogs.  History  I  do  know  a  little  of,  for  I  larned  Wood- 
bridge's  Epitome  to  school,  and  the  Bible,  and  the  history  of 
our  revolution  I  know  by  heart,  from  Paradise  to  Lexin'ton, 
and  from  Bunker's  Hill  to  Independence.  But  I  do  suppose  I 
must  rub  up  a  little  on  the  passage.  Mustek,  I  don't  fear 
much,  for  I  rather  pride  myself  on  my  ear  and  my  voice ; 
and  psalmody  I  larned  to  singin'  schools ;  so  operas  and 
theatres  will  soon  set  me  right  on  that.     Butdancin'  is  what 
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I  can  take  the  shine  off  most  folks  in.  I  was  reckoned  the 
supplest  boy  in  all  Slickville.  Many's  the  time  I  have  danced 
*'  Possum  up  a  gum  tree*'  at  a  quiitin'  frolic  or  huskin'  party, 
with  a  tumbler  full  of  cider  on  my  head,  and  never  spilt  a 
drop ; — I  have  upon  my  soul.  He  then  got  up  and  executed 
several  evolutions  on  the  floor  which  would  have  puzzled 
an  opera-dancer  to  imitate,  and  then  said  with  an  air  of  great 
self-satisfaction,— Show  me  any  Lord  to  England  that 
could  do  that,  and  I'll  give  him  leave  to  brag,  that's  all. 
Oh  dear,  I  'II  whirl  them  maids  of  honour  to  the  palace  round 
and  round  so  East  in  a  waltz,  no  livin'  soul  can  see  me  a-kiss- 
ing  of  them.  Tve  done  it  to  Phoebe  Hopewell  afore  her 
father's  face  and  he  never  know'd  it,  tho'  he  was  lookin'  on 
the  whole  blessed  time — I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  I  haute.  She 
aetilly  did  love  them  waltzes,  the  wickedest  I  ever  did  see. 
Lick !  there  is  some  fun  in  that  are,  ain't  they  ?  It  ain^t  often 
they  get  a  smack  from  rael  right-down  good  genuwine  Yankee 
lips,  sweet  fed  on  corn  and  molasses,  I  know.  If  they  only 
like  them  half  as  well  as  dear  little  Phcebe  did,  I'm  a  made 
man,  that's  all.  The  only  thing  in  dancin',  like  boatin',  is 
to  keep  a  straight  keel.  That's  the  rael  secret.  P'raps  the 
best  way  arter  all  is,  I  believe,  at  first  to  play  mum,  say  little 
and  hear  everything,  and  then  do  jist  like  other  folks.  Yes, 
that 's  the  plan  -,  for  liquor  that 's  well  corked  is  always  the 
best  up.  ''An  Attaclur  well  that  sounds  dreadful  pretty, 
too,  don't  it  ?  Then,  as  for  dress,  I  guess  I'll  wait  till  I  reach 
London,  that  my  coat  may  be  the  rael  go,  and  up  to  the 
notch  \  but  the  button  I  '11  get  now,  for 't  would  look  shockin* 
liansum,  and  more  like  the  rael  thing.  Yes^  I  'II  jist  step  into 
the  chamber  and  slick  up  my  hair  with  a  taller  candle,  and 
put  my  bettermost  coat  into  a  silk  pocket  handkerchief,  and 
take  it  down  to  Hellgo  and  Funk  the  tailors,  (I  knowed  'em 
to  Boston,)  and  get  the  legation  button  put  on,  for  it  will 
command  respect  on  board  the  Great  Western.  I  larned  that 
from  brother  Josiah ;  he  always  travels  with  several  trunks : 
he  says  it  brings  the  best  rooms  and  best  attendance  at  inns 
always,  for  they  think  that  you  must  be  somebody  to  havo  sn 
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much  luggage.     He  told  me,  as  a  fact,  Ihcy  paid  carriage 
very  well.     ''An  Attache !  /" 

Well^  it 's  fuony ,  too,  ain't  it  ?  It  sounds  rael  jam  that.  1 
must  say  I  feel  kinder  obleeged  to  Mr.  Van  Burin  for  this 
good  turn  he  has  done  me.  I  always  thought  he  was  very 
much  of  the  gentleman  in  his  manners,  and  the  likeliest  man 
in  the  States^  and  now  I  swear  by  him.  Yes,  loco-foco  as  he 
is,  I  go  the  whole  figur'  for  Martm  Van,  that 's  a  fact.  Hit 
or  miss,  rough  or  tumble,  claw  or  mudscraper,  I  'm  his  man  \ 
I  'II  go  in  for  him  up  to  the  handle,  and  so  will  all  us  Slickyille 
folks,  for  in  elections  we  pull  like  inions  all  on  one  string, 
and  stick  to  our  man  like  burrs  to  sheep's  wool.  And  now, 
squire,  said  he,  jumping  up,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand  \  and 
now,  my  friend,  shake  flippers  along  with  me,  and  congra- 
tulate me.  When  I  return  from  the  tailor's  I  shall  be  a  new 
man.  You  then  will  meet  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slicks  an 
^'  Attachi"'  to  our  Legation  to  the  Court  of  Saint  Jimses.  And 
him  you  will  have  as  a  feller  passenger.  You  had  sense 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  of  me  when  I  was  a  hoein*  my  way 
as  a  tradin'  man,  and  I  won't  go  for  to  cut  you  now,  tho' 
you  are  nothin'  but  a  down  East  Provincial.  All  I  ask  of 
you  is,  keep  dark  about  the  clocks  \  we'll  sink  them,  if  you 
please  •,  for  by  gum  you've  «een  the  last  of  Sam  Slick  the  Clock- 
maker.  And  now,  squire,  I  am  your  humble  servant  to  com- 
mand, 

The  ATTAGHfi. 
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DEDICATION. 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 


My  Lord,. 

Your  Lordshipwilly  no  doubt,  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  you  have  had  the  honour  of  this  dedication 
conferred  upon  you,  >yhich  you  have  so  little  reason  to 
expect^  and  (as  you  have  never  seen,  and  probably  never 
heard  of^  the  author)  must  be  conscious  have  done  so 
little  to  him  to  deserve,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  and  just 
that  I  should  explain  the  motives  that  actuated  me.  De* 
dications  are  mendacious  effusions,  we  all  know,  and 
honest  men  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  as  reflecting  but 
little  honour  on  the  author  or  the  patron ;  but  in  a  work 
of  humour  an  avowal  of  the  truth  may  well  find  a  place, 
and  be  classed  among  the  best  jokes  it  contains.  I  have 
selected  your  Lordship,  then,  as  my  Mecsenas,  not  on 
account  of  your  quick  perceptions  of  the  ridiculous,  or 
your  powers  of  humour,  but  solely  on  account  of  the 
very  extensive  patronage  at  your  disposar.  Your  Lordship 
is  a  colonial  minister,  and  I  am  a  colonial  author;  the 
connexion  between  us,  therefore,  in  this  relation,  is  so 
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natural,  that  this  work  has  not  only  a  claim  to  your  pro- 
tection, but  a  right  to  your  support.  All  the  world  will 
say  that  it  is  in  vain  for  the  Whig  ministry  to  make  pro- 
testations of  regard  for  the  colonies,  when  the  author  of 
that  lively  work,  "  The  Letter-Bag  of  the  Great  Western," 
remains  in  obscurity  in  Nova  Scotia,  languishing  for  want 
of  timely  patronage;  and  posterity,  that  invariably  does 
justice  (alliiough  it  is  unfortunately  rather  too  late  always), 
will  pronounce  that  you  failed  in  your  first  duty,  as  pro- 
tector of  colonial  literature,  if  you  do  not  do  the  pretty 
upon  this  occasion.  Great  men  are  apt  to  have  short 
memories,  and  it  is  a  common  subject  of  complaint  with 
authors,  that  they  are  materially  injured  by  this  defect 
in  their  organisation.  Literary  men,  however,  may  as- 
cribe much  of  this  disappointment  they  experience  to  their 
own  disingenuousness.  They  usually  begin  by  expressing 
great  diffidence  of  their  own  talents,  and  disparaging  their 
own  performances,  and  end  by  extolling  the  acquirements, 
the  liberality,  and  discernment  of  their  patrons,  and  they 
generally  admit  the  truth  of  both  these  propositions, 
which  is  all  that  is  required  of  them,  and  there  the  matter 
ends.  I  prefer  the  most  straight-forward  course  of  telling 
the  truth;  and  so  far  from  detracting  from  the  merits  of 
the  work,  and  undervaluing  myself,  I  am  bold  to  say  it 
is  quite  as  good  a  book,  and  as  safe  in  its  tendencies,  as 
ttiose  of  a  certain  fashionable  author  who  found  favour  at 
the  hands  of  your  party,  and  is  tlierefore  eminently 
entitled  to  your  special  regard.  I  have  inscribed  it  to 
you,  therefore,  not  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  your  Lordship,  but  that  you  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  a  very  substantial  compliment  to  me. 
Like  an  Eastern  present,  it  is  expected  that  it  should  be 
acknowledged  by  one  of  still  greater  value;  and  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  I  beg  your  Lordship  to 
understand  distinctly  that  its  merits  are  very  great,  and 
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that  the  return  should  be  one  suitable  for  your  Lordship 
to  give  and  me  to  receive,  and  not  such  a  one  (as  the 
Canadian  rebels  said  to  Lord  Durham)  '^as  shall  be 
unworthy  of  us  both/' 

Now^  my  Lord,  t  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  England 
during  the  coronation,  and  the  high  honour  of  being 
present  at  it.  I  will  not  say  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  on 
purpose,  because  that  would  not  be  true,  but  I  can  safely 
say— not  that  I  would  go  twice  as  far  to  see  another^ 
because  that  would  be  treasonable  as  well  as  false — ^but 
that  that  magnificent  spectacle  was  well  worthy  of  the 
toil  of  going  twice  as  far  for  the  express  and  sole  purpose 
of  witnessing  it  The  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  offeeling 
that  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  assembled  multitudes  gave 
a  charm  and  an  influence  to  that  gorgeous  ceremony  that 
neither  rank  nor  riches  nor  numbers  can  ever  bestow. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  customary  honours,  promotions^ 
medals,  ribbons,  and  royal  favours,  were  distributed 
among  her  Majesty's  subjects  that  were  supposed  to  be 
distinguished  for  their  loyalty  and  devotion.  Few  of 
them,  however,  have  since  shown  by  their  conduct  that 
they  were  worthy  of  it.  Instead  of  being  ov^srwhelmed 
with  gratitude,  as  I  should  have  been  had  my  merits  been 
duly  appreciated,  these  people  have  filled  the  country  with 
their  lamentations.  The  army  complains  that  its  rewards 
are  by  no  means  adequate  to  its  deserts.  The  navy  pro- 
claims, with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  speaking-trum- 
pet, that  it  has  not  been  honoured  in  an  equal  manner 
with  the  army;  and  the  East  Indian  legions  say  that  the 
navy  and  queen's  troops  have  monopolised  everything 
that  was  valuable,  and  left  for  them  only  enough  to  mark 
their  inferiority.  All  this  is  very  amusing,  but  very 
imgrateful.  Pets  are  always  troublesome.  I  wish  them 
all  to  understand,  and  you  too^  my  Lord,  that  the  colonies 
not  only  did  not  obtain  their  due  share  of  notice,  but 
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were  foi^otten  altogether,  notwithstanding  the  thousands 
of  brave  and  loyal  people  they  contain.  They  were  either 
overlooked  amidst  the  numerous  preparations  for  that 
great  event,  or  the  cornucopia  was  exhausted  before  the 
hand  that  held  it  out  had  reached  half  way  across  the 
Atlantic.  . 

Your  Lordship  was  a  strenuous  advocate,  in  days 
bygone,  for  extending  representation,  and  therefore, 
though  no  Whig  myself,  I  beg  leave  to  extend  this  l*epre- 
sentation  to  you,  because  you  were  not  then  in  the  colonial 
office,  and  I  know  of  no  man  there  who  will  inform  you 
of  the  omission. 

To  show  you  the  want  of  liberality  in  those  who  for  years 
past  have  made  the  selection  of  names  for  royal  favour,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  case  of  certain  persons 
of  colonial  extraction.  Now  these  very  impartial  judges 
of  merit  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were  advanced 
before,  and  already  covered  with  honours.  How  much 
more  just  then,  as  well  as  more  courteous,  would  it  have 
been  in  them  to  have  waited  for  their  last  step,  until  we 
had  effected  our  first?  But  this  is  not  all :  some  of  them 
were  first  appointed  to  govern  a  distant  province;  then 
Ireland;  afterwards  to  preside  over  all  the  colonies,  and 
subsequently  to  direct  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation  in 
the  home  office.  In  your  humid  climate  it  never  rains 
but  it  pours;  but  in  the  colonies,  as  in  Egypt,  it  never 
rains  at  all.  Even  the  dew  is  wanting.  How  many  of 
these  honours,  my  Lord,  would  those  persons  havereaped, 
had  their  predecessors  remained  colonists,  and  not  shown 
their  sense  and  foresight  by  a  timely  removal  to  a  country 
in  which  the  lottery  of  life  contains  all  these  brilliant 
prizes,  instead  of  a  mass  of  blanks^  as  with  us!  What 
is  the  necessary  qualification  for  advancement?  Is  it  talent 
and  industry?  Try  the  paces  and  bottom  of  the  colonists, 
my  Lord^  and  you  will  find  they  are  not  wanting.     Is  it 
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humbug?  There  are  some  most  accomplished  and  pre- 
cious humbugs,  in  all  the  provinces,  men  who  would  do 
credit  to  any  government,  and  understand  every  popular 
pulsation,  and  can  accelerate  or  retard  its  motion  at  will. 
Is  it  agitation?  The  state  of  Canada  shows  how  successful 
weare  in  the  exercise  of  that  laudable  vocation.  Is  it  main- 
taining the  honour  of  the  national  flag?  The  most  bril- 
liant naval  achievement  of  the  American  war,  the  first 
that  occurred  after  a  series  of  defeats,  and  the  last  of  the 
same  gallant  style,  was  the  act  of  a  colonbt,  and  the 
Chesapeake  was  conducted  into  the  harbour  of  Halifax  by 
a  native  of  the  town.  Has  he  ever  been  i*ewarded  by  any 
of  those  special  marks  of  favour  that  distinguish  those 
peculiarly  happy  men,  the  sons  of  the  freemen  of  a  little 
English  corporation?  We  affocd  a  wide  field  for  the  pa- 
tronage of  our  more  fortunate  brethren  at  home,  and 
governors,  admirals,  commissioners,  and  secretaries,  are 
first  promoted  over  us,  and  then  rewarded  with  further 
promotion  for  the  meritorious  endurance  of  a  five  years' 
exile  among  the  barbarians. 

Like  a  good  shephei*d,  my  lord,  open  the  gates,  and 
let  down  the  bars,  and  permit  us  to  crop  some  of  our  own 
pastures,  that  good  food  may  thicken  our  fleeces,  and 
cover  our  ribs,  for  the  moaning  and  bleating  of  the 
flock  as  they  stretch  their  heads  over  the  fence  that 
excludes  them,  and  regard  with  longing  looks  the  rich 
herbage,  is  very  touching,  I  assure  you.  It  does  not 
become  me,  my  Lord,  to  say  what  I  do  expect  for  myself; 
but  if  the  office  of  distributor  of  honours  and  promotions 
among  colonists  is  vacant,  as  there  are  no  duties  to  per- 
form and  the  place  is  a  sinecure,  it  would  suit  me  un- 
commonly well,  and  afibrd  me  leisure  to  cultivate  talents 
that  are  extremely  rare  among  the  race  of  officials. 
Such  a  step  would  confer  great  honour  on  your  Lordship, 
and  do  me  justice.    Having  committed  so  great  an  error 
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as  to  omit  the  colonbts  on  that  joyous  occasion,  as  if  we 
were  aliens,  it  would  show  great  magnanimity  to  ac- 
knowledge it  now,  and  make  reparation,  lliis,  my 
Lord,  is  the  object  of  this  dedication;  and  should  that 
object  be  obtained,  it  will  then  be  in  my  power,  should  I 
ever  again  make  my  appearance  before  the  public,  to  have 
something  to  extol  besides  my  own  book,  and  another 
person  to  laud  besides 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


Nova  ScoUa,  Nov.  15,  1839. 


PREFACE, 
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Whoever  may  condescend  to  read  these  elegant  epistles, 
will  naturally  inquire  how  they  came  into  my  possession, 
and  by  what  authority  they  are  now  given  to  the  world. 
The  question  is  certainly  an  important  one,  because  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  secrecy  of  the  Post-Office  has  been 
violated,  there  will  be  a  *' corresponding"  diminution  of 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  this  department.  The  ob- 
vious inference  is,  I  confess,  either  that  the  postmaster- 
general  has  been  guilty  of  unpardonable  neglect,  or  that  I 
have  taken  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  with  his  letter- 
bag.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
feel  myself  authorized,  even  in  my  own  justification,  to 
satisfy  the  curious  reader,  and  that  the  only  reply  I  can 
give  at  present  is — Ask  Spring  Rice.  He  is  a  *^ frank" 
man,  and  no  one  that  has  ever  listened  to  his  serious  re- 
futation of  the  absurd  story  about  his  colleague's  whis- 
kers can  doubt  that  he  will  give  the  necessary  explanation. 

He  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  men  "of  Letters^ "  and 
delights  in  "forwarding"  their  views.  Whatever  his 
consistency  may  be,  few  men  aim  at  "uniformity"  so 
much  as  he  does.  He  has  reduced  the  postage,  and 
thoughmany  persons  accuse  him  of  being  "penny  wise"  in 
this  matter,  the  result  will  show  that  it  is  not  he,  but  the 
public,  that  will  be  "pound  foolish"  in  the  end.  This 
must  remain,  therefore,  in  an  "envelope"  of  mystery, 
until  he  chooses  to  remove  the  "seal "  of  secrecy.   To  the 
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American  reader  it  may  be  not  altogether  unnecessary  (o 
state  that  ^^  Spring  Rice/'  like  many  other  words  and 
terms,  has  a  different  meaning  on  different  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. In  America  it  signifies  a  small  grain,  raised  in 
low  land  amid  much  irrigation ;  in  Ireland  a  small  man 
reared  in  boggy  land  amid  great  irritation,  and  the  name 
of  "Paddy"  is  common  to  both.  In  the  former  country, 
it  assumes  the  shape  of  "arrack  liquor;"  in  the  latter, 
a  rack  "  rent. "  In  both  there  is  an  adhesiveness  that  is 
valuable,  and  they  are  prized,  on  that  account,  by  a  class 
of  persons  called  "Cabinet  Makers.  "  The  Spring  Rice 
I  allude  to,  is  the  man  and  not  the  grain,  and  as  an  Irish- 
man, it  is  in  the  grain  of  the  man  to  have  his  attention  di- 
rected to  "transportation. "  It  is  a  national  and  natural 
trait  in  his  character.  Former  governments  tranquillised 
Ireland  by  transporting  men;  he,  more  humanely,  by 
transporting  letters.  He  has,  therefore,  wisely  connected 
national  education  with  national  postage,  for  it  is  obvious 
there  will  be  few  letters  where  only  a  few  can  write  and 
read.  Indeed,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  people  who 
deal  in  "Litters"  and  supply  the  English  market,  will  be- 
come "litterary  "  men,  and  an  Irishman  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  comprehend  how  "less  fare"  is  fairer  than  more,  or 
how  a  whole  population,  that  are  often  in  a  state  of  star- 
vation, can  rejoice  in  a  "reduced  fare. "  It  is  unkind  to 
call  this  enlightened  plan  a  "catch-penny,"  or  to  stig- 
€natize  a  man  who  is  in  advance  of  the  age,  as  a  post  man. 
Equally  unhandsome  is  it  to  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the 
honour  of  the  invention,  by  saying  the  idea  is  borrowed 
from  the  Penny  Magazine,  Penny  Encyclopedia,  and 
other  similar  works,  for  it  is  truly  Irish  in  its  conception. 
If  he  received  a  hint  from  any  one,  it  was  from  O'Connell 
and  his  penny  rint.  Justice  to  Ireland  requires  there 
should  be  no  "Dublin"  of  postage,  and  that  he  whose 
care  is  our  '^^ways  and  means,  "  should  himself  be  care- 
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ful  not  to  be  ^  ^mean  in  his  ways.  '*  It  is  absurd  to  say,  that 
because  the  postage  is  rendered  uniform,  and  one  letter 
pays  no  more  than  another,  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
should  be  rendered  uniform  also,  and  the  postmaster- 
general  be  paid  no  more  than  his  clerk.  It  is  true  the 
poor  write  few  letters  now,  because  the  postage  is  too 
high,  and  that  they  will  be  induced  to  write  extensively 
as  soon  as  the  penny  system  is  adopted,  and  thereby  to 
^^  foi^''  their  own  chains;  but  they  will  hare  no  right 
to  complain  of  this  increased  expense,  because  it  is  optional 
with  them  whether  they  incur  it  or  not ;  the  only  question 
is,  whether  we  have  not  **  poor  writers"  enough  already. 
We  shall  gain  in  quantity  by  this  improved  plan,  in 
proportion  as  we  lose  in  quality,  and  require  a  new 
'*  Letter  press. "  Instead  of  a  condensed  style,  we  shall 
have  condensed  letters ;  and  in  place  of  diffuse  composition , 
composition  diffused.  My  patron,  tired  of  screwing  the 
public,  will  screw  epistles,  and  become  king  of  the  '^penny 
a  line"  tribe.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  ground  to 
fear  that  writing  letters  (or  as  a  Lord  Minto  would  say, 
to  prove  his  knowledge  of  naval  matters,  ^^  sheeting  it 
home,")  will  soon  become  the  business  of  life.  It  is  easy 
to  say  of  yourself,  that  you  are  not  at  home,  but  not  so 
easy  to  say  so  of  your  fingers,  which  are  always  domestic 
in  their  habits,  and  you  cannot  avoid  writing,  now  that 
the  excuse  of  waiting  for  a  frank  is  removed. 

Lovers  must  expect  ^^frank"  incense  by  mail  no' 
longer.  It  is  said  there  will  be  seven  times  as  many 
letters  written  under  the  new  system  as  there  are  now  : 
what  a  prospect  for  a  man  who  like  me  is  dying  of  an 
epistolary  plethora,  or  like  the  tailor  in  the  play,  whose 
correspondence  extends  even  to  Constantinople !  Uni^ 
versal  ^'suffrage,"  I  fear,  will  be  the  inevitable  result 
But  he  is  a  courteous  man  is  my  patron,  nay  a  polished 
man,  whence  a  certain  paper  with  similar  qualities  is 
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u3uaUy  called  ^'Rioe  paper"  to  denote  its  peculiarities. 
He  will  doubtless  give  every  explanation  that  is  required, 
and  if  you  persist,  gentle  reader,  in  your  desire  to  be 
further  informed  on  this  subject,  I  can  only  repeat  what 
I  have  already  said — ^Ask  Spring  Rice. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  enlarged  upon  the  loss  of  revenue 
likely  to  accrue  from  this  measure^  and  says  he  objects 
to  it  ^^  on  principle. "    Now  I  approve  of  it  ^'  on  interest." 
It  may  do  very  well  for  him  who  has  all  his  correspondence 
franked  to  taUe  in  this  style,  but  what  are  poor  colonists 
to  do,  who  never  saw  a  member  of  parliament  or  a  frank 
either?    Although  no  Whig,  I  desire  an  extension  of 
the  '^  Frankchise. "     The  only  objection  I  make  to  the 
measure  is,  that  there  is  any  postage  at  all;  and  I  hold 
that  while  the  ^^  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  a  good  govern- 
ment should  carry  our  letters  for  nothing.     It  is  idle  for 
the  administration  to  talk  of  encouraging  emigration, 
while  they  impose  a  tax  on  the  transmission  of  every 
^^  mail."     High  postage  precludes  all  correspondence. 
It  is,  as  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  most  delicately  calls 
it,  ^^  a  preventive  check  "  to  what  Joseph  Hume,  with  his 
usual  accuracy  of  language,  terms  ^  ^  pen-urism. "    It  has 
puzzled  some  peoj^  most  amazingly  to  know,  if  all  the 
penniesgo  for  postage,  where  the  '^  rint"  is  to  come  from, 
but  that  is  their  affair  and  not  mine;  and  I  give  notice 
that  unless  my  letters  are  carried  ^^  free,"  I  shall  agitate 
for  a  repeal  of  the  union  ^^  with  Nova  Scotia."    It  is  no 
answer  to  me,  that  ^^  single"  letters  are  to  be  rated  at 
only  one  penny;  what  are  to  become  of  ^'  double  enten- 
dres?"  and  what  reason  is  there  that  wit  should  be  taxed? 
nor  am  I  better  satisfied  to  find  that  there  is  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  scale,  proportioned  to  the  wdght  of 
the  letters.     This  will  fall  particularly  heavy  on  me, 
whose  letters  have  always  great  weight  in  them;  I  am  for 
going  the  hog — ^the  whole  hog — and  nothing  but  the 
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hog!  In  justice  to  my  friend  Captain  Claxton  and  the 
board  of  directors  at  Bristol,  (from  whom,  upon  a  recent 
occasion,  when  personally  suggesting  the  propriety,  and 
discussing  the  feasibility,  of  establishing  a  steam  commu- 
nication with  Nova  Scotia,  I  received  the  most  friendly 
and  courteous  treatment,)  I  ought  to  state  that  I  was  my- 
self one  of  the  passengers  on  board  of  the  Great  Western 
during  the  voyage  when  this  letter-bag  was  made  up; 
indeed,  as  a  corpulent  man,  I  may  add  with  more  truth 
than  vanity,  '^  quorum  pars  magna  fui. "  From  my  per- 
sonal experience,  therefore,  I  can  say  that  the  writers  of 
several  of  these  letters  have  drawn  lai^ely  upon  their 
imagination,  and  that  I  should  feel  that  I  neither  did  jus- 
tice to  its  enterprising  and  meritorious  owners^  nor  to  my 
own  feelings,  if  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  unqualified  approbation  of  this  noble  ship, 
the  liberal  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers^  and 
my  admiration  of  the  skill,  unremitting  attention,  and 
urbanity  of  its  commander.  Captain  Hoskins  will  doubt- 
less feel  much  astonished  to  account  for  the  mode  by 
which  I  became  possessed  of  these  letters,  but  I  trust 
he  knows  me  too  well  to  require  any  other  explanation 
than  what  I  have  already  given— ^Ask  Spring  Rice. 


THE  LETTER-BAG,  Etc. 


No,  I. 

the  journal  of  an  actress* 

Dear  Laura, 

Instead  of  writing  you  a  letter,  I  send  you  the  leaves 
of  my  Atlantic  Journal. 

March  22nd. — ^E very  actress  that  visits  America  plays 
her  part  in  a  journal;  why  shouldn't  pogr  little  me?  How 
I  loathe  that  woi*d  actress !  it  is  heartless,  made  up,  arti- 
ficial, imitative,  a  thing  without  a  soul;  but  such  is  life. 
We  call  a  fool  a  natural;  the  mom  fools  we  for  doing  so. 
My  journal  shall  at  least  be  mine  own,  and  not  the  utter- 
ance of  the  thoughts  of  others. 

Bonnetted— -bandboxed — ^pqpk^  up— and  packed  off. 

Steamed  down  the  river  (what  an  unpoetical  word  is 
that  steam!)  in  a  small  crazy  craft,  to  where  our  most 
(read  spacious  for  gracious)  ^een  of  the  seas,  the  Great 
Western,  lay  t»  leceive  us.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  on  the  river. 

Prodigious  walls  of  carboniferous  lime  rock  (what  a 
beautiful  Bridgeiwater-treatise  word  that  carboniferous 
is!  how  Gi^enough,  and  Buckland,  and  geological-like 
it  sounds!  had  it  been  manufactured  at  Birmingham,  it 
would  have  been  carbony)  rise  in  precipitous  boldness 
and  majestic  grandeur  to  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet 
above  Uie  water-mark;  after  which  the  country,  gradually 
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layiag  aside  its  armour  and  emerging  from  its  embattle- 
ments,  assumes  the  more  pleasing  and  gentle  forms  of 
sloping  hills,  verdant  glades^  and  arable  telds.  Tis 
the  estate  surrounding  the  keep,  the  watch-tower,  and 
the  castle;  the  warrior  within,  the  peasant  and  shepherd 
without. 


At  one  point  we  passed  the  site  of  the  intended  aerial 
bridge — ^a  bold  conception — ^too  bold  and  too  grand  ever 
to  have  sprung  from  the  muddy  heads  of  the  cranes  and 
bitterns  of  Bristol.  A  rope  waved  gracefully  across  the 
yawning  chasm,  so  slender  and  so  small,  as  to  resemble 
the  silken  thread  of  the  spider,  who  is  the  first  and  best  of 
nature's  architects  and  bridge-builders.  It  was  almost 
an  ideal  line,  it  was  so  tiny.  It  would  have  passed  for  a 
mathematical  one,  if  it  had  been  straight,  it  was  so  ima- 
ginary;  but,  slight  as  it  was,  it  afforded  a  secure  support 
for  a  basket  containing  two  passengers;  who  were  thus 
conveyed)  with  the  rapidity  of  birds,  from  one  of  the 
precipitous  banks  to  th#  other.  It  was  Ariel  and  his  com- 
panion descending  on  a  sunbeam.  It  was  a  pretty  idea, 
and  I  couldn't  help  saying  so,  when  an  American  observed, 
^^  I  once  hailed  a  steomi^boat  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
asked  the  usual  question,  ^  Where  are  you  from?'  to 
which  the  skipper  replied,  ^  From  heaven ! '  ^  How  did 
you  come  from  there?'  4  greased  the  seat  of  my  trousers, 
and  slid  down  on  a  rainbow  1 ' "  What  a  barbarian  I  I 
cried  with  vexation;  it  dashed  away,  at  one  rude  blow, 
all  the  creations  of  my  fancy.  How  I  hate  those  repub- 
licans, they  are  so  gross,  so  unimaginative,  so  barbarous. 
If  a  ray  of  light,  a  spark  of  divinity,  ever  penetrates  their 
cavernous  minds,  it  is  like  applying  the  lamp  to  the  fire 
damps  of  the  subterraneous  excavations— it  explodes  and 
destroys  both.  Still  my  attention  was  riveted  (I  fear 
that  word  is  shoppy ;  I  think  it  is  blunting  the  end  of  a 
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nail  after  it  is  driven  in  to  prevent  its  extraction.     I  like 
etymology,  and  will  ask  my  brother  to-morrow.     If  it  is 
so,  I  "transport  him  for  life")— my  attention  was  at- 
tracted, I  should  rather  say,  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
this  little  mimic  balloon  in  midway,  when  a  cheer  was 
given  from  this  winged  chariot  of  the  sky,  and  a  musket 
was  discharged,  the  quick  sharp  report  of  which  was 
echoed  and  reverberated  for  some  minutes  among  the 
rocks  and  caverns  of  this  stupendous  gorge.     When  the 
last  sounds  faded  on  our  ears,  a  deafening  cheer  was  re- 
turned from  our  steamer  with  hearty  good  will,  and  we 
passed  on.     How  animating  is  this  cheer  I  so  different 
from  the  vile  clapping  of  hands  of  the  odious  theatre :  oh ! 
that  my  ears  may  never  again  be  profaned  by  that  gas- 
light, heartless,  unmeaning  welcome.   •  .  •     Came  on 
board. .  •  A  crowd.  .  •  A  mob.  • .  How  I  hate  themi  .  . 
Descended  into  the-~what?    Gracious  heavens,  into  the 
saloon  I    Must  we  carry  with  us  the  very  phraseology  of 
the  house?  shall  Drury  persecute  me  here?  shall  the 
vision  of  Jthe  theatre  be  always  present?  oh!  spare  me — ^I 
see  the  spectres  of  the  real  saloon  of  that  vile  house  rise 
up  before  me — the  gentlemen  blackguards — ^the  lady 
courtezans.    I  rushed  into  my  cabin,  coffeed,  wined,  and 
went  to  bed  sobbing. 

23rd.  Bedded  all  day.  That  word  saloon  has  haunted 
me  ever  since.  Rose  in  the  evening — petticoated,  shawled, 
gloved,  and  went  and  took  a  last  look  on  dear  Old  England, 
the  land  of  "the  brave  and  free."  0  that  word  last! — the 
last  look,  last  sigh,  last  farewell!  how  it  sinks  into  the 
heart;  how  it  speaks  of  death,  of  disembodied  spirits,  of 
the  yawning  grave !  It "  lets  down  the  strings,"it  untunes 
the  mind.  I  was  mourning  over  it  to  my  brother;  I  was 
comparing  notes  with  him,  getting  at  his  sensations  on 
that  dreadful  word  "last,"  when  that  odious  American 
broke  in,  unasked,  with  his  "sentiment."    Yes,  "fe- 
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male/'  said  he,  beast  that  he  is;  why  did  h^  not  say  '^  she^ 
one"  at  once?  It  is  more  animal-like,^  more  brutified 
even  than  his  expression — ^*  Yes,  female;  I  say  damn  the 
last,  too,  as  the  shoemaker  did,  when  he  tried  to  straighten 
himsdf  up,  after  having  worked  upon  it  aH  day."  I 
thought  of  dear  Lord  B.  How  he  would  have  expired, 
exhaled,  evaporated,  at  such  an  illustration;  and  then  I 
sighed  that  I  had  $een  him,  too,  for  the  last  time. 

%4th.  Furious  gale.  The  spirit  of  the  great  deep  is 
unchained,  and  is  raging  in  furious  strides  over  the  worid 
of  waters.  The  mountains  rise  up  to  impede  him,  and 
the  valleys  yawn  at]  his  feet  to  receive  him.  The  ocean 
heaves  beneath  his  footsteps,  and  the  clouds  fly  in  terror 
from  his  presaice.  The  lightning  gleams  with  demoniac 
flashes  to  illumine  his  terrific  visage,  and  the  thunder  is 
the  intonation  of  his  voice*  .  •  •  •  Sheetedi  blanketed, 
and  quilted,  I  remain  enveloped  in  the  drapery  of  my 
bed,  my  thoughts  looking  back  into  the  past,  and  timidly 
adventuring  to  peep  into  the  future,  ior  some  green  spot, 
(O  that  dreadful  theatre!  I  had  nearly  written  Green 
Room,)  to  pitch  its  tent  upon,  to  stretch  itselfx)ut  by  the 
cool  fountain  and— luxuriate. 

25th.  The  tempest  is  past,  but  we  heave  and  pitch  and 
roll  like  a  drunken  thing,  groaning,  straining,  creaking.  •  • 
The  paroxysm  is  past,  but  the  palpitations  have  not 
subsided;  the  fit  is  over,  but  the  muscular  contractions 
still  continue.  It  is  the  heaving  chest,  the  convulsed 
breath,,  the  pulsations  that  remain  after  the  storm  of  the 
passions  has  passed  away. 

26th.  Rose  and  toileted,  went  on  deck — ^what  a  lovely 
sight  I  Hie  sea  lay  like  a  mirror  reflecting  the  heavens 
on  the  smooth  and  polished  surface.  •  .  .  Light  clouds, 
far  away  in  the  horizon,  look  like  the  snow-capt  summits 
of  the  everlasting  hills  placed  there  to  confine  the  sea  of 
molten  glass  within  its  owndominion>  whiledistant  vessels. 
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with  Ibmr  spiralipasta and  silvery  drapery,  rise  from  its 
surface  y  like  spirits  of  the  deep,  come  to  look  upon  and 
woo  the  gentle  zephyrs.  Sea-nymphs  spreading  their 
wings  and  disporting  on  their  liquid  meadows  after  their 
recent  terror  and  affright.  They  seem  like  ideal  beings- 
thoughts  traversing  the  mind — shaderws,  or  rather  bright 
lights— -emanations,  4)whaps,  rather  than  self-existences 
^-immaterialities,  essences,  i^rits  in  the  moonlight.  •  . 
Wrote  journal,  mended  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  hemmed  - 
apocket-4iandkerchief,  night-capped,  and  went  to  bed — 
to  dream,  to  idealise,  to  build  aerial  castles,  to  get  the 
hysterics,  and  to  sleep. 

27th.  Altered  my  petticoats,  added  two  inches  for 
Boston  Puritans,  and  the  Philadelphia  Quakers;  took 
off*  two  for  the  fashionables  of  New  York,  three  for  Bal- 
timore, and  made  kilts  of  them  for  New  Orleans 

Asked  steward  for  books;  he  brought  me  **The  Life  of 
Corporal  Jabish  Fish,  a  hero  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, in  five  volumes;"  put  it  in  my  journal — a  good  story 
for  Lord  W«,  who  is  a  hero;  chattered,  sung,  and  Ger- 
manised, with  General  T.  (not  conversed,  for  no  American 
converses;  he  proses,  sermonises,  or  pamphleteers).  •  .  . 
Toddy'd— poor  dear  Sir  A.  taught  me  that,  and  I  wish  he 
were  here  to  ^  brew'  for  me  now,  as  he  used  to  call  it. 
There  certainly  is  inspiration  in  whiskey,  and  when 
Temperance  opened  the  door.  Poetry  took  flight,  and 
winged  its  way  to  heaven.  It  is  no  longer  an  inhabitant 
of  earth.  .  .  Ah  me !  we  shall  hold  high  converse  with, 
angel  spirits  no  more.  It  is  all  Brummigem  now — all 
cheap  and  dirty,  like  its  coaches — ^bahl 

28th.  General  T.  says  he  is  glad  I  did  not  marry  before 
I  left  England,  for  Vestris'  doing  so  was  taken  as  a  quiz« 
on  the  starched  Yankees.  Mem.  Won't  marry  on  board, 
and  if  I  take  a  republican,  may  the  devil  take  me  without 
salt,  as  the  Marquis  of  W.  says.     I  wish  I  were  a  man — 
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an  Englishman  though  ^  for  men  choose,  women  are 
chosen — to  select  is  better  than  to  be  selected,  which  is 
bazaar-like.  What 's  the  price  of  that  pretty  bauble?  Ah, 
I  like  it— send  it  home.  Play  with  it — ^get  tired — throw 
it  aside.  No  harm  in  that;  to  be  Scorned  is  nothing;  it 
is  pleasant  to  scorn  l)acK  again,  but  to  be  supplanted — 
ah,  there  is  the  rub.  I  have  a  headach— -the  billow  for 
my  pillow;  I  will  be  a  child  again,  and  be  rocked  to 
sleep.  ... 

29th.  A  shout  on  deck,  all  hands  rushed  up— what  a 
strange^perversion  of  terms  is  this!  It  is  a  water-spout— 
how  awful! !  The  thirsty  cloud  stooping  to  inTigorate 
itself  with  a  draught  of  the  sea— opening  its  huge  mouth 
and  drinking,  yet  not  even  deigning  lo  wait  for  it,  but 

gulping  it  as  it  goes We  fire  into  it,  and  it 

vsmishes;  its  watery  load  is  returned,  and  ^^like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  it  leaves  not  a  wreck  behind." 
It  is  one  of  ^*  the  wonders  of  the  great  deep."  That  rude 
shock  has  dispelled  it.  .  .  •  Thus  is  it  in  life.  .  .  The 
sensitive  mind  releases  its  grasp  of  the  ideal,  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  grossness.  It  shrinks  within  itself 
— it  retreats  in  terror.  Yet  what  a  wonderful  sight  it  is! 
how  nearly  were  we  ingulfed,  swallowed  up,  and  carried 
into  the  sky,  to  be  broken  to  pieces  in  our  fall,  as  the 
seamew  feeds  on  the  shell-^h  by  dashing  it  to  pieces  on 
a  rock.  0  that  vile  American!  he  too  has  imitated  the 
scene,  he  has  broken  my  train  of  thought  by  his  literal 
and  grovelling  remark,  ^^Well,  I  vow,  female,  what  an 
everlastin'  noise  it  lets  off  its  water  with!"  I  wonder  if 
they  kiss  in  America;  surely  not;  for  if  they  did,  such 
fellows  as  this  would  learn  better  manners.  .  .  •  Wrote 
joui*nal.  .  .  .  Frenchified  my  frock,  to  please  the  New 
Yoricers— unbooted,  unstayed,  and  snuggled  up  like  a 
kitten,  in  bed. 

30th.  Sat  on  the  deck,  sad  and  musing^^ropped  some 
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pieces  of  paper  overboard — wondered  whithe?  they  went 
— ^wiil  they  wander  many  days  on  the  water,  and  then 
sink?  Thought  of  my  journal.  It  will  be,  like  them,  a 
little  scrap  on  the  great  sea  of  Literature,  floating  its 
brief  day,  and  then,  alas,  sinking  to  rise  no  more.  Satu- 
rated, its  light  pages  will  float  no  longer,  but  be  consigned, 
like  them,  to  an  early  grs^ve;  but  I  have  had  my  day^ 
which  is  more  than  every  ^  ^female,"  as  the  American  calls 
us,  has  had,  and  who  knows  but  my  book  may  be  as  well 
received?  Bah!  how  I  loathe  that  theatrical  expression 
— ^as  popular— that  too  smeUs  of  the  shop — ^ah,  I  have  it, 
as  much  the  ton.    Howsoever 

31st.  Pottered  on  deck  all  day  with  General  T.  and  my 
brother.  The  former  talked  of  the  Prairies  till  I  dreamed 
all  night  of  the  fat  bulls  of  Bashan,  and  the  bufialoes  of 
the  plain. 

April  1  St.  General  T.  advises  me  not  to  take  my  servant 
to  the  table,  as  it  is  said  Mrs.  Mathews  did  at  Saratoga, 
for  so  far  from  these  republicans  liking  equality,  they  are 
the  most  aristocratic  people  in  the  world.  What  a  puzzle 
is  man !  Poor  dear  Lord  Czar,  with  all  his  radical  notions, 
is  the  proudest  '^  of  his  order"  of  any  peer  of  the  realm. 
Indeed,  pride  is  the  root  of  all  democracy.  Show  me  a 
Tory,  and  I  will  then  show  you  a  rational  lover  of 
freedom ;  show  me  a  radical,  and  I  will  show  you  a  tyrant. 
If  the  Americans  boast  so  much  of  their  equality  as  to 
exclude  from  their  vocabulary  the  word  "servant/'  and 
substitute  that  of"  help,"  why  should  they  object  to  those 
"helps"  helping  them  to  eat  their  c(|nner?  It  passes  the 
understanding  of  poor  little  me.  How  I  wish  some  one 
would  explain  all  things  to  me  I 

2nd.  My  brother  was  so-so  to-<lay  after  dinner,  but 
wine  makc^  him  brilliant  and  witty ;  and  why  should  I 
be  ashamed  to  note  it  ?  It  was  the  sons,  and  not  the 
sisters,  of  Noah,  (merry  old  soul,)  that  walked  backwards 
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and  covered  him,  when  he  was  too  oblivious  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  to  recollect  such  vulgar  things  as 
clothes.    Read — ^Italianed — stitched  anew  chemisette. 

3rd.  How  this  glorious  steamer  waUops  and  gallops, 
and  flounders  along  I  She  goes  it  like  mad.  Its  motion 
is  unlike  that  of  any  living  thing  I  know — ^puffing  like  a 
porpoise,  breasting  the  waves  like  a  sea-horse,  and  at 
times  skimming  the  surface  like  a  bird.  It  possesses  the 
joint  powers  <^  the  tenants  of  the  air,  land,  and  wat^, 
and  is  superior  to  them  all  ....  At  night  we  had  a 
glorious,  splendent,  silvery  moon.  The  stars  were  bri^t, 
though  feeble,  hiding  their  diminished  heads  before  their 
queen,  enthroned  in  all  her  majesty.  What  an  assenH 
blage  of  the  heavenly  hosts  I  How  grand — ^how  sublime ! 
It  is  a  chaste  beauty  is  the  moon,  beautiful  but  cold,  in- 
spiring respect,  admiration,  and  so  on,  but  not  love,  not 
breathing  of  passion.  It  is  a  melancholy  feeling  that  it 
raises  in  the  behdder,  like  a  pale  Grecian  face,  that  calls 
up  emotions  of  tenderness,  but  no  ardour,  and  excites 
interest,  but  not  transport.  Which  is  the  best,  the  in- 
flammatory sun  or  the  chilly  moon  ?  Midway,  perhaps, 
*'  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis,"  as  dear  Lord  B.  used  to  say, 
whenever  he  threaded  my  needle  for  me.  I  wiU  potter 
with  General  T.  about  it.  He  l(>oks  moon-struck  him- 
self. Tea'd,  suppered,  champagned,  tidied  myself  for 
bed,  and  I  fear^-snored.. 

4th.  How  I  hate  the  saloon  I — ^I  will  join  the  Yankees 
and  spit  upon  it.  How  vulgar  are  all  those  gaudy  deco- 
raticms  of  a  steamer]  Why  should  we  pander  to  the 
bad  taste  of  a  mob  for  filthy  lucre  ?  why  not  lead  instead 
of  following,  dictate  instead  of  submitting  ?  Are  we  too 
to  become  democratic,  and  must  the  voice  of  the  majoritj 
rule  ?  0  for  an  hour  of  that  dear  Uttle  villa  of  Lord  B.'s ! 
what  taste,  what  fitness  of  things  to  purposes !  what  re- 
finement, what  delicacy  I    0  for  a  snuff  of  its  classic  air, 
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for  half  a  yard  of  its  Parnassian  sky  I  How  he  would  be 
annihilated  by  a  voyage  in  this  boat  I     Howsoever — 

5th.  A  dies  nan^  as  the  new  judge  used  to  call  it  when 
non  se  ipse. 

6th  and  7th.  Ditto,  as  the  shopkeepers  say. 

8th  and  9th.  The  same  as  yesterday,  as  the  doctors  say* 

i  0th  and  1 1  th.  No  better,  as  the  bulletins  say. 

12th  and  13th.  As  well  as  can  be  expected,  as  the 
nurses  say. 

14th.  I  was  asked  to-day  if  ever  I  had  been  in  love. 
I  know  not.  What  is  love !  The  attraction  of  two 
ethereal  spirits,  sympathy;  but  these  spirits  are  only 
seen  through  mortal  coil.  The  worm  feeds  and  battens 
where  love  has  revelled.  Can  we  love  what  corruption 
claims  as  its  own  ?  Do  we  not  mistake  natural  impulses 
for  this  divine  feeling?  What  a  pity  Love  clogs  his 
wings  with  sweets;  becomes  sated — tired — soured! 
Platonic  love  is  nearer  perfection;  it  has  more  reason, 
and  less  passion;  more  sentiment,  and  less  grossness. 
To  love  is  to  worship — ^with  my  body  I  thee  worship; 
but  that  is  not  love,  it  is  desire.  With  my  soul  I 
thee  worship;  but  that  is  idolatry.  If  we  worship 
with  neither  body  nor  soul,  what  is  love?  Lips,  can 
it  reside  in  them?  The  breath  may  be  bad — the  teeth 
unsound~-the  skin  erysipelatous.  Bah!  love  a  leper? 
What  is  love,  then?  It  is  a  phantom  of  the  mind— < 
an  hallucination-^an  ignis  fatuM—^  wiU'^'-the-wisp^-* 
touch  it,  and  it  dissolves— ^embrace  it,  and  a  shadow 
fills  your  arms«-^speak,  and  it  vanishes.  Alas  I  love  is 
not.  Howsoever— went  to  bed— wept  for  vexation  like 
a  child,  and  when  wearied  with  sobbing^^slept. 

15th.  Land  ahead— ^  strange  land  too;  yes,  though 
they  speak  English,  a  foreign  land,  the  domain  of 
the  rebellious  son  who  mutinied  and  fought  his  parait. 
Can,  I  ask  myself,  can  a  blessing  attend  such  an  unna-- 
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tural  attempt?  nous  verrons.  The  pilot  is  on  board; 
what  are  the  first  questions?  The  price  of  cotton  and 
tobacco.  They  are  traders  are  the  Yankees;  and  I 
hate  trade,  its  contracted  notions  and  petty  detaik. 
I  think  I  see  Lord  B.  turn  in  scorn  from  the  collo- 
quy; his  fine  aristocratic  face  expressive  of  intellectual 
contempt  at  such  sordid  calculations.  Would  that  he 
were  here,  that  we  might  retire  to  the  cabin  and  have  a 
reading  of  Shakspeare,  together  drink  at  the  inspired 
fount,  and  philosophise  on  men  and  things;  but,  alas! 
he  is  gone  where  all  must  go;  and  I  have  gone  where 
none  would  wish  to  go.  Poor  little  me!  llius  endeth 
the  last  day  of  the  steamer. 

Yours  always. 

Mart  Cookb. 


No.  II. 


LETTER  FROM  CATO  MIONIONETTE  (tHE  COLOURED  STBWARo) 

to  mr.  labender. 

My  dear  Labender, 
Sinoe  I  ab  de  pleasure  to  see  you  on  board  de  Lady 
Jacks(Mi  Uner,  I  leave  de  line  myself,  and  now  is  on  boftrd 
de  Great  Western  steam-boat,  ob  which  I  ab  de  command. 
You  ab  seen  fourth  July  day,  Mr.  Labender,  well  he  no 
touch  to  it,  and  you  ab  see  de  Great  New  York  mob  to 
pull  down  colored  people's  houses,  well  dat  not  noting  to 
it  needer,  and  you  ab  see  de  great  fire,  well  de  croud  dere 
not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  it,  oh  you  neber !  but  I  tell  you 
more  by  and  by.  We  ab  one  hunder  and  ten  passenger, 
big  and  leetle,  and  some  damn  big  ones  the  is  too,  which 
more  dan  one  steward  can  provide  for  ginteely,  and  my 
servants  do  give  me  werry  great  trouUe,  so  they  do.  First  1 
ab  all  English ;  well,  de  English  werry  stupid,  wary  sarty , 
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and  lazy  as  de  debil,  you  can't  beat  noting  into  dere 
damn  tick  heads;  and  dey  is  too  eavy  heeled  for  servants^ 
so  I  jist  discharge  em  all— I  wouldn't  ab  dem  if  dey  work 
for  nothing,  de  great  good  for  noting  lubbers,  and  I've 
colored  people  in  dere  plaice.  Dey  wary  much  more  better 
den  de  trash  of  whites,  but  still  dey  no  please  me,  for  I 
neber  like  t6  see  de  grass  grow  under  de  feet  of  de  waiters, 
and  dere  is  too  many  for  me  to  look  after  all  alone  myself. 
De  captain  he  man-o'-war  buckra,  and  dey  is  all  cussed 
stiff;  and  most  too  big  men  for  dere  breeches,  and  when 
he  walky  de  deck,  he  only  see  de  stars  and  de  sun,  he  no 
see  de  ship  and  de  passenger,  but  leab  all  to  me,  which 
give  me  an  everlastin'  sight  of  trouble.  He  ought  to 
come  and  help  me  at  de  bar  his  self,  so  he  had  ought,  but 
he  too  proud  for  dat,  and  so  is  all  dem  what  has  de  swab 
on  de  shoulder,  and  proper  hard  bargain  de  queen  hah  of 
some  of  dem  too,  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Labender.  By  Golly, 
but  I  most  wore  out^  and  dat  is  de  truth.  Steward  here, 
and  steward  dere,  and  steward  ebery  where;  well,  I  say 
Coming,  Sir,  but  I  takes  care  neber  to  come  to  none  at 
all;  and  when  dey  is  tired  of  calling,  dey  come  ob  dem 
selves  to  me,  and  find  out  to  de  last  it  would  be  ebery  bit 
as  good  for  em  to  hab  come  at  fust  and  sabe  dere  wind  to 
cool  dere  soup  wid.  But  I^makes  seeption  of  de  ladies, 
de  dear  critturs  I  do  lub  em,  and  likes  to  tend  on  em,  dey 
is  so  helpless,  poor  tings  I  But  one  ting  I  must  say,  and 
dat  is,  de  white  ladies  da  lub  werry  stiff  grog,  werry  stiff 
indeed,  Mr  Labender,  you  ab  no  nation  of  it  no  more 
den  a  child.  Steward,  a  leetle,  werry  leetle  weakbrandy  and 
water,  but  mind  and  let  him  be  werr^  weak.  Yes,  ma'am, 
I  say,  and  away  I  goes  to  mix  it.  Poor  leetle  tings !  I  knows 
werry  well  what  werry  weak  means— it  means  half  and 
half,  jist  as  I  likes  him  myself.  Well,  when  I  takes  it  to 
de  lady,  she  make  a  face  like  de  cabbage  leaf,  all  puckery, 
puckery,  wrinckely  wrinckely,  and  arter  eber  so  leetle  of 
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a  swig  at  it,  she  giyeshimback  again  to  me.  Ohsteward, 
she  says,  how  could  you  I  dat  is  too  strong,  put  in  a  little 
drop  more  water,  dat  is  a  good  steward.  Well,  I  knows 
what  dat  means  too,  so  I  goes  back  and  puts  in  one  glass 
brandy  more,  and  two  lumps  of  de  sugar  more,  and  stir 
him  up  well  wid  de  spoon,  and  gib  him  a  little  nutmeg 
for  de  flayour.  Try  dat,  marm,  I  say,  See  hOw  you  like 
him,  I  most  fear  he  too  weak  now.  No,  steward,  she  say, 
and  she  smile  werry  sweet,  de  leetle  dear,  dat  will  do 
werry  well,  dat  just  right  now — always  take  care  to 
mix  my  braildy  and  water  weak,  for  I  isn't  used  to  him 
strong,  and  he  gets  into  my  head.  Yes,  marm,  I  say^ 
pow  I  knows  your  gage,  I  fit  you  exacaly  to  a  T.,  marm. 
De  dere  leetle  critturs,  de  grog  he  do  warm  em  liearts 
and  brighten  de  eye;  and  make  em  werry  good  natured. 
I  knows  dat  by  myself,  I  always  feels  better  for  de  stiff 
glass  of  grog.  Poor  leetie  tings  I  but  dey  do  like  him 
werry  stiff,  werry  stiff  indeed,  it  is  actilly  astonishing 
how  stiff  dey  do  takes  him. 

As  to  de  men  passengers,  I  always  let  dem  shift  for 
demsekes,  for  dere  isn't  werry  few  of  dem  is  real  superfine 
gendemens,  but  jist  refidgp  a  leetle  varnished  over  de  sur- 
face like,  all  pretence.  Dey  all  make  believe  dat  dey  know 
wine,  when,  dam  um,  dere  isn't  hardly  none  of  em  know 
him  by  name  even.  One  buccra  says,  Steward,  I  can't 
drink  dis  wiqe,  it  is  wercy  poor  stuff;  what  de  debil  do 
you  mean  by  giving  me  sui^  tsash  as  dis,  he  no  fit  k> 
drink  at  all?  Change  him  directly,  and  gib  me  some  dat 
is  fit  for  a  gentleman.  Well  I  takes  up  de  wine,  and  looks 
at  um  werry  knowing,  and  den  whisper  in  his  ear  not  to 
speak  so  loud  lest  ebery  body  hear;  and  I  put  de  finger 
on  my  nose  and  nods,  and  I  goes  and  brings  him  anoder 
bottle  of  de  werry  identical  same  wine,  ^nd  he  taste  him, 
smack  his  lip^  and  say.  Ah,  dat  is  de  wine,  steward,  always 
bring  me  dat  wine,  and  I  remember  you  when  I  leab  de 
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ship.  Hush,  I  say,  massa,  not  so  loud,  sir,  if  you  pleadft, 
for  deve  is  only  a  werry  few  bottles  of  dat  are  wine,  and  I 
keep  him  for  you,  for  I  sees  you  knows  de  good  wine  when 
you  sees  him,  which  is  more  nor  most  gentlemen  does. 
Dey  is  cussed  stupid  is  dem  whites,  and  werry  conceited 
too,  Mr.  Labender;  but  dere  is  noting  like  letting  him 
hab  his  own  way. 

Den  dey  all  speak  different  language.  One  man  is 
Frenchman,  well  he  calls  steam-boat  '^bad  toe,"  de 
German  he  call  him  ^^damshift-ford."  One  calls  a  |iate 
^^  as  yet,"  anoder  name  him  ^^skelp  eye,"  and  de  tird  man 
call  him  **  taller,"  and  de  fort  say  "  platter,"  and  ebery 
one  amosthas  adifferent  word  for  him.  Dere  is  no  making 
head  or  tail  of  dem  at  all, — I  don't  try  no  more  now  at 
all — I  only  give  de  head  a  shake  a^dc  pass  on.  We  ab 
got  too  many  masters  here,  Mr.  Labender,  a  great  deal 
too  many. 

Now,  when  I  was  been  in  de  line  packet,  sir,  and  want 
um  pitcher,  I  g<^  captain,  and  say,  '^  Captain,  I  want  um 
pitcher,"  and  he  say,  "Werry  well,  Mr.  Mignionette  (he 
n^er  call  me  steward,  like  de  sarcy  proud  man-o'-war 
buccras  do,)  werry  well,  Mr.  Mignionette,  den  buy  um;" 
and  I  buys  lun  for  one  dollar^  and  charge  him  one  dollar 
and  half,  de  half  dollar  for  de  trouble,  and  leetle  enough 
it  is  too,  for  crockery  be  werry  brittle— so  far  so  good. 
Now  when  I  has  occasion,  I  go  captain,  and  say,  "I  want 
um  pitcher,  sir."  "Werry  well,  steward,"  he  say, 
"make  a  report  in  writing."  Den  I  goes  and  makes  a 
report  for  pitcher  in  writing,  for  de  skipper,  and  skipper 
he  make  anoder  report  to  de  great  captain  in  Bristol,  and 
dat  captain  he  call  togederde  great  big  directors — ^plaguy 
rich  men  they  is  too,  I  tell  you;  and  he  read  my  report 
to  de  skipper,  and  skipper  report  to  him;  and  dey  all  make 
speeches,  round  de  table,  as  dey  does  in  congress,  and  if 
dey  is  in  good  humour  it  is  voted — ^yes,  I  ah  him.    Den 
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captain  he  send  for  clerk,  and  clerik  he  issue  ordst  for 
pitcher  to  some  dam  white  feller  or  anoder  to  Bristol,  vibo 
send  me  one  worth  a  dollar,  and  charge  um  boat  two 
dollar  for  him.  Weil,  Company  lose  half  dollar^— I  lose 
half  dollar,*^  and  all  lose  a  great  deal  of  time.  Werry 
bad  derangement  dat,  sir,  werry  bad  indeed,  for  dere  is 
too  much  '*  cheenery"  in  it  to  work  well.  By-and-by  dey 
find  out  too  many  cooks  spoil  de  broth,  or  else  I  knows 
noting,  that's  all. 

Ben  dey  holds  me  'sponsible  for  all  de  plate,  which  is 
not  fair  by  no  manner  o'  means  at  all,  in  such  a  mob  of 
scaley  whites  as  we  ab  on  board,  and  where  ebery  man  is 
taken  what  pays  passage,  and  sometimes  dem  white  fel- 
lers is  no  better  nor  him  should  be,  I  tell  you. 

Toder  day  I  selVsdme  small  ting  to  de  outlandish  Jew, 
who.no  speak  werry  good  English,  and  I  goes  into  his 
cabin,  and  I  say,  '^  Come^  massa,  I  say,  our  voyage  over 
now,  him  pilot  on  board,  so  you  fork  out,  massa,  if  you 
please. "  Well,  he  stared  Kke  a  shy  hors^.  ^'  V/h^t  dat 
you  say?  "  says  he.  '  *  You  fork  out  now,  massa, "  I  say. 
Den  he  goes  round,  and  he  bolt.de  door,  and  den  he  say, 
I  give  you  one  sovereign,  steward,  if  you  no  mention  it. 
^^Oh,"  I  say,  '4  neber  mention  him,  massa,  neberfear; 
and  I's  werry  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  werry  much  in- 
deed. "  Den  he  say,  "Here  is  de  forks, "  and  he  give  me 
back  three  silver  forks;  "I  tookt  um  by  mistake,"  he 
say,  "and  I  hope  you  no  mention  him."  Oh,  ho,  says 
I  to  myself,  is  dat  de  way  de  cat  jump? — ^now  I  see  how 
de  land  lay — I  conae  Jew  over  you,  my  boy — ^my  turn 
come  now.  Four  sovereigns  more,  massa,  and  steward 
he  keep  mum,  and  if  you  no  pay  de  money,  I  go  bring 
captain,  passenger  and  ebery  one.  Well,  him  sovereign 
break  um  heart  amost,  but  he  show  him  out  for  all  dat 
afore  I  go — one — two — three— four — five  sovereigns. 
"All's  right  now,  massa,"  I  say;  "dat  is  what  I  calls 
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<  forking  out.' "  Jist  as  I  turas  for  to  go,  he  «ayi  ^^ Hotr 
you  know  I  ab  tun,  steward,  any  body  tell  you?"  ^^Oh, 
massa, "  I  say,  *^  I  know  de  tief  so  far  as  I  see  him.  When 
I  clap  eyes  on  you  fust,  by  Gosh^  I  knew  you  for  one  of 
dem  dam  rascals.  No  mistake,  massa,  face  neber  tell um  lie 
— ^he  always  speaky  de  truth."  Ihab  to  keep  my  eyesabout 
me  all  de  time,  Mr.  Labender,  I  tell  you,  and  de  com- 
mand of  dis  ship  is  too  great  fatigue  for  one  man.  Dey 
must  give  me  some  officers  under  me,  or  I  resign  my  place, 
and  thi*ow  him  up,  and  return  to  de  line  again,  which 
is  more  selecter  and  better  company  as  steam-boats  has. 

Please  to  ab  de  goodness  to  make  my  respects  to 
Miss  Labender,  and  to  all  de  young  ladies  to  home,  who 
I  hopes  to  ab  de  happiness  to  see  in  good  health  and 
spu*its,  when  I  ab  opportunity  to  wisit  dem,  which  appears 
werry  long  indeed  since  I  hah,  almost  an  age.  I  take  de 
liberty  to  send  a  pair  of  most  superfine  stockings  of  de 
flesh  colour  silk,  of  de  newest  fashion,  for  each  of  de 
young  ladies,  which  I  hope  dey  will  do  me  de  honour  to 
wear  in  remembrance  of  me,  and  now  I  be, 

My  dear  Labender,  your  most  obedient  help, 
Cato  Mignionette. 


No.  m. 


lrtter  from  captain  haltfront,  of  the  ^th 

regiment  of  foot,  to  lt«  fugleman. 

My  dear  Fugleman, 

You  will  naturally  inquire  how  I  like  the  Great  Western, 
the  speed  and  splendour  of  which  has  been  the  theme  of 
erery  newspap^  for  the  last  year,  and  will  perhaps  be 
somewhat  surprised  to  read  the  account  I  am  now  about 
to  give  you.     I  own  that  I  fear  my  narrative  will  appear 
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to  you  as  the  production  of  a  disordered  mind,  the  efiii^ 
sion  of  low  spirits  and  an  irritable  disposition,  and  tbat 
you  will  regard  me  as  the  voluntary  victim  of  a  morbid 
sensibility.  I  wish  for  my  own  sake  that  this  were 
the  case,  and  that  the  day  might  arrive,  when  I  could 
look  back  upon  the  degradation  and  misery  I  have  re- 
cently suffered  as  only  imaginary.  But,  alas!  my  dear 
fellow,  it  is  no  phantom  of  the  brain,  but  sad  reality 
— ^reality,  do  I  say? — i%  falls  far,  very  far  short  of  the 
reality,  which  no  words  can  painty  no  pen  describe. 
There  are  some  things  connected  with  the  Great  Western 
which  I  am  aware  affect  people  differently,  who  are  placed 
under  different  circumstances  from  each  other.  For  in- 
stance, steam  navigation  may  be  all  very  well  for  those 
whose  object  is  business,  but  mine  happens  to  be  pleasure, 
or  for  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  which  I  am  not,  or  for 
suchas,  considering  time  to  be  money,  are  desirous  of  eco- 
nomising it,  but  I  wish  to  spend  both,  and  spend  them 
agreeably.  To  me,  therefore,  to  whom  none  of  these  conr 
siderations  apply,  it  is  an  unmitigated  evil.  My  first  dis- 
appointment, and  one  which  gave  me  an  early  intimation 
of  much  of  the  misfortune  that  was  in  store  for  me,  was  not 
enjoying,  as  I  had  hoped  from  the  payment  of  forty-two 
sovereigns,  the  exclusive  occupation  of  my  state-room. 
This  is  indispensable,  Iwill  not  say  to  comfort,  but  to  com- 
mon decency.  I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  having  a 
most  delectable  chum,  who,  besides  many  minor  accom- 
plishments, chews  tobacco,  spits  furiously,  talks  through 
his  nose,  and  snores  like  a  Newfoundland  dog.  Many  of 
his  habits  are  too  offensive  even  to  mention,  and  you  may 
therefore  easily  imagine  what  the  endurance  of  them  for 
twenty-two  days  must  have  been.  He  constantly  uses  my 
towels  instead  of  his  own;  whenever  he  brushes  his  hair 
(which  I  believe  he  never  dressed  before),  he  uses  my 
clothes-brush,  and  I  am  compelled  to  refrain  from  thatap- 
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propriated  to  my  teeth,  under  an  apprehension  that  it  has 
suffered  a  similar  contamination.  He  isdi^ifruUy  sea-sick, 
and  is  either  too  indolent  or  too  ignorant  tq  make  use  of 
the  ordinary  appliances — ^his  boots  are  made  of  villanous 
leather,  and  actually  poison  me,  and,  to  add  to  my  distress, 
he  invariably  draws  back  his  curtain  that  he  may  amuse 
himself  by  inspecting  at  his  leisure  the  process  of  my 
toilet.  Bad  as  the  air  of  my  room  is,  I  cannot  venture  at 
n^ht  to  open  my  cabin  door  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion, for  the  black  servants  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  saloon, 
and  the  effluvia  is  worse  than  that  of  a  slaver.  Briven 
from  my  dormitory  at  daylight,  I  resort  to  the  poop-deck, 
to  enjoy  a  little  fresh  air;  but  here  I  am  met  by  a  host  of 
snobs  and  foreigners^  who  smoke  incessantly;  stifled  by 
the  fumes  of  tobacco,  which  I  never  could  endure  even 
when  well  and  ashore,  I  am  soon  cotnpeUed,  in  order  to' 
save  my  live,  to  dive  again  into  the  saloon.  In  the  descent 
I  find  my  self  involved  in  the  eddies,  and  whirlpools  of  a 
mob  of  some  hundred  and  twenty  passengers  hurrying  to 
breakfast,  where  cold  ^ea,hard  biscuits,  greasy  toast,  stale 
eggs,  and  mountains  of  cold  meat,  the  intervening  valleys 
of  which  are  decorated  with  beef-steaks  floating  in  grease, 
await  me  to  tempt  my  delicate  appetite.  Waiters  who 
never  wait,  and  servants  who  order  everything,  and 
though  deaf  are  never  dumb,  fly  from  one  end  of  the  sa- 
loon to  the  other  in  terrific  haste,  that  threatens  to  over- 
turn every  one  that  happens  unfortunately  to  be  in  their 
way.  Vociferous  claims  for  attendance  that  is  never 
given,  and  the  still  louder  response  of  ^^ Coming,  sir," 
from  him  that  never  comes,  the  clatter  of  many  dishes,  the 
confusion  of  many  tongues,  the  explosion  of  soda-bottles, 
the  rattle  of  knives  and  forks,  the  uproarious  laugh,  the 
ferocious  oath,  the  deep-toned  voice  of  the  steward,  and 
the  shrill  discordant  note  of  the  Mulatto  women,  create  a 
confusion  that  no  head  can  stand  and  no  pen  describe. 
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It  is  absolutely  appalling;  the  onslaught,  however ,  is  soon 
over,  the  carnage  ceases,  and  the  hosts  retire,  but  what  a 
rabble  rout  I— hurry  scurry,  pell  mell,  belter  skelter,  to 
secure  priority  to  book  yourself  for— but  I  cannot  go  on, 
it  cannot  be  named.  Distressed,  dejected,,  and  ill,  I  re- 
turn to  the  vacant  saloon,  when  lo,  two  Africans,  each 
bearing  immense  piles  of  plates,  commence  dealing  them 
out  like  experienced  whist-players,  and  with  a  rapidity 
that  is  perfectly  astonishing.  These  are  followed  by  two 
others,  who  pitch,  by  a  sleight  of  hand,  the  knives  and 
forks  into  their  respective  places,  like  quoits,  and  with 
equal  accuracy.  It  is  preparation  for  lunch;  the  gong 
sounds,  and  the  stream  of  passengers  pours  down  the 
hatchway  again  with  a  rush  similar  to  that  of  shipping  a 
sea.  The  wave  rolls  fore  and  aft,  and  then  surges  heavily 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  finding  its  level  gradually, 
subsides  into  something  like  a  uniform  surface— all  haye 
now  found  the*ir  plaqes  save  a  lady  immoveably  nailed  to 
the  wall  by  a  Mulatto  girl  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
pass  in  the  narrow  gangway ;  the  struggle  to  disengage 
themselves  is  desperate  but  ineffectual,  until  fifty  people 
rise,  and  by  displacing  the  table  give  room  for  a  passage* 
What  a  nosegay  for  the  bosom  of  an  emancipating  Ja- 
maica viceroy!  a  white  rose  budded  on  a  black  one— oh, 
the  very  odours  exhaled  by  that  sable  beauty  suflfocate  me 
even  at  this  distance  of  time.  Now  rise  the  min^ 
voices,  the  confused  sounds,  the  din  of  corks,  glasses,  and 
plates,  but  louder  than  belmre,  for  wine  exhilarates,  and 
those  who  were  unable  to  rise  to  breakfast  hate  succeeded 
in  joining  the  party  at  lunch.  Again  the  flock  rises  on 
the  wing,  and  takes  flight  with  a  noise  compounded  of 
the  chattering  of  magpies  and  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the 
fragments  are  gathered,  and  the  ground  cleared  of  there- 
fuse  of  the  repast.  I  will  enjoy  this  respite— I  will  wile 
away  the  time  with  a  book,  and  withdraw  mv  mind  from 
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the  contemplation  of  my  misery,  but,  alas!  the  same 
earthenware  gambols  appear  again  to  exhibit  their  tricks 
of  plates  in  preparation  for  dinner;  I  once  more  reluctantly 
mount  the  deck  with  uneasy  and  unsteady  steps,  where, 
after  executing  a  variety  of  rapid  evolutions  on  its 
greasy  surface,  rendered  still  more  treacherous  by  frag- 
ments of  orange-peel,  I  fall  heavily,  tripped  by  some 
kind  protruding  foot,  and  am  dreadfully  cut  in  my  face 
and  bunds  by  angular  nutshells,  which  are  scattered 
about  with  the  same  liberality  as  the  rind  of  the  orange. 
Shouts  of  laughter  solace  me  for  my  misfortune,  and 
coarse  jokes  in  English,  German,  French,  and  Yankee, 
assail  me  in  all  quarters.  There  is  but  one  alternative, 
I  will  retire  to  my  den,  miscalled  a  state-room;  but,  alas  I 
my  amiable  chum  has  used  my  basin — my  towel  is  floating 
on  it,  as  if  in  pity  to  my  sufferings,  to  hide  its  contents, 
and  the  ewer  is  empty.  How  are  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ? 
the  npise  of  the  saloon  is  too  great  for  my  feeble  voice  to 
be  heard,  the  servants  are  too  busy  to  attend,  and  I  am 
too  weak  to  assist  myself.  But  what  will  not  time,  pa-* 
tience,  and  good-nature  effect? 

I  have  succeeded  at  last,  my  wounds  are  covered  with 
plasters,  my  toilet  effected,  and  lo,  the  gong  again  sounds, 
the  harpies  again  assemble,  and  the  same  scene  ensues 
that  was  presented  at  breakfast  and  lunch.  But,  ah  me, 
what  a  meal  is  the  dinner!  it  is  ^^ scabies  occupet  extre- 
mum,"  or  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  I  look  around 
the  table  to  see  if  there  is  anything  I  can  eat.  There  is  a 
dish  which  I  think  I  can  try.  I  cast  an  imploring  look 
upon  the  steward,  and  another  upon  the  dish,  or  rather 
on  the  spot  where  it  stood,  for  it  is  gone,  fled  to  another 
table,  and  returns  no  more.  I  must  tiy  again — there  are 
fowls— ^  wing  with  a  slice  of  ham  I  think  I  might  venture 
upon;  but,  alas!  he  who  carves  exclusively  for  himself 
and  his  party  has  removed  the  wings  and  every  other  de* 
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licate  part,  and  sends  me  the  dfsh  with  the  skeletons  to 
help  myself.  I  examine  the  table  again,  and  again  decide 
to  make  an  attempt  to  eat,  but  the  dinner  is  gone,  and 
the  dessert  has  supplied  its  place.  Who  are  these  fellow- 
passengers  of  mine?  are  they  sportsmen?  has  the  word 
^^  course"  awakened  the  idea  of  a  race,  and  do  they  eat  for 
a  wager^  or  are  they  marketing,  and  anxious  to  get  the 
value  of  their  money?  Have  they  ever  drunk  wine  be- 
fore, that  they  call  tLatport  wine  and  water  hock,  or  that 
sour  gooseberry  champagne?  or  do  they  ever  expect  to 
drink  again  that  they  call  for  it  so  often  and  so  eagerly? — 
I  will  now  enjoy  a  little  quiet — I  will  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  my  neighbours,  but  who  shall  I  talk  to? 
That  old  married  couple  annoy  me  by  showing  their  yel- 
low teeth  and  snarling,  and  that  new  married  couple  dis- 
gust me  by  their  toying — ^I  cannot  speak  Spanish;  and 
that  German  understands  neither  English  nor  French. 
There  is  no  conversation,  the  progress  of  the  ship,  Nia- 
gara, machinery,  and  the  price  of  x^otton  and  tobacco^  are 
the  only  topics;  or  if  these  standard  tunes  admit  of  varia- 
tion, it  is  an  offer  of  a  Polish  Jew  to  exchange  a  musical 
snuff-box  for  your  watch,  or  to  cheat  you  in  a  bet  on  a 
subject  that  admits  of  no  doubt.  I  will  follow  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  advice — I  will  try  to  discover  "the  way  to  ob- 
serve, "  I  will  study  character.  What,  again,  Mr.  Dealer 
in  Delfs,  is  there  no  respite  for  the  teeth,  no  time  for  di- 
gestion? Is  eating  and  drinking  the  only  business  of 
life?  Clearing  the  table  for  tea,  sir, — it  is  tea  time — you 
will  find  it  pleasanter  on  deck.  Oh  that  deck,  that  trea- 
cherous deck,  the  very  thoughts  of  it  and  its  orange  peel, 
pulverised  glass,  and  broken  nutshells,  make  my  wounds 
bleed  afresh.  But  I  will  be  more  careful,  I  will  take 
heed  to  my  ways,  I  will  backslide  no  more,  nor  prostrate 
myself  again  before  the  multitude;  I  will  ascend,  and  look 
that  I  fall  not.   But  hark !  who  is  that  unfortunate  being, 
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vhose  last  agonising  shriek  has  thrilled  me  with  horror, 
and  who  those  hardened  wretches  that  exult  in  his  pain? 
Whence  that  deafening  cheer,  that  clapping  of  hands, 
that  uproarious  stamping  of  feet !  Is  death  itself  become 
a  subject  of  merriment,  and  are  the  last  fearful  moments 
of  life  a  fitting  occasion  for  laughter?  It  is  a  German, 
who,  merely  because  he  is  a  German,  must  forsooth  be 
able  to  sing,  and  it  is  his  screaming  that  is  delighting  tlie 
mob  and  calling  forth  these  reiterated  plaudits.  How  bru- 
tal is  ignorance,  how  disgusting  is  vulgar  pretension !  But 
far  above  all  these  human  voices  rises  that  inhuman 
sound  of  the  gong  again,  and  summonses  this  voracious 
multitude  to  the  fourth  meal.  The  herd  is  again  pos- 
sessed with  the  unclean  spirit,  and,  rushing  'violently 
down  the  precipitous  descent,  is  soon  lost  in  the  vasty 
depths  below.  I  will  not  follow  them,  but  availing  my- 
self of  the  open  space  they  have  deserted,  avoid,  at  the 
same  time,  the  tobacco  and  its  accompaniments  on  deck, 
and  the  noise  and  gluttony  of  the  cabin,  and  enjoy  for 
once  the  luxury  of  solitude.  My  strength,  however,  is 
unequal  to  the  exposure;  die  night  air  is  too  cold,  and 
the  sea  too  rough  for  my  emaciated  body.  Though  re- 
vived, I  am  becoming  chilled,  and  suffer  from  the  spray 
whiclAow  falls  heavily.  The  sound  of  the  last  plate  has 
died  away,  and  I  must  retreat  to  avoid  these  repeated 
shower-baths.  Whist,  loo,  chess,  draughts,  and  back- 
gammon have  fortunately  produced  a  comparative  quiet, 
— ^but  how  is  this?  I  shall  faint — the  heat  is  dreadful—^ 
the  oppression  perfectly  intolerable.  Fifty  voices  ex- 
claim at  once,  "The  sky-light— open  the  sky-light — » 
death  or  the  sky-light !"  It  is  opened,  and  ere  the  cool 
breeze  ventilates  the  tainted  atmosphere,  sixty  voices  are 
heard  vociferating,  "  It  flares  the  candles — it  puts  out  the 
lights — the  draft  on  the  head  is  insupportable. "  No  two 
can  agree  in  opinion,  and  the  confusion  is  indescribable. 
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I  take  no  interest  in  the  dispute ;  fainting  or  freeziDg 
are  alike  to  me.  I  shall  die,  and  die  so  soon,  that  the 
choice  of  mode  is  not  worth  considering.  Heat  or  cold, 
or  both  in  aguish  succession,  anything,  in  short,  is  better 
than  noise.  I  hope  now,  at  all  events,  that  the  eating  for 
the  day  is  past.     ^^ Steward,  come  hither,  steward." 

"Bring  it  directly,  sir." 

"Nay,  I  called  not  for  anything,  but  come  hither, 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

"Have  it  in  a  minute,  sir — I  am  waiting  on  a  genUenuin" 

It  is  useless,  I  will  inquire  of  my  neighbour.  "Pray, 
sir,  (and  I  tremble  for  his  answer,)  pray,  sir,  can  you  in-* 
form  me  whether  we  are  to  have  supper?" 

"Why,  not  exactly  a  regular  supper,  sir;  there  should 
be  though;  we  pay  enough,  and  ought  to  have  it;  and 
really,  four  meals  a-day  at  sea  are  not  sufficient — it  is 
too  long  to  go  from  tea-time  to  breakfast  without  eating. 
But  you  can  have  anything  you  call  for,  and  I  think  it  is 
high  time  to  begin,  for  they  close  the  bar  at  ten  o*clock. 
-—Steward,  brandy  and  water. " 

It  is  the  signal;  voice  rises  above  voice  and  shout  above 
shout — ^whiskey,  rum,  cider,  soda,  ham,  oysters,  and 
herrings ;  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  '  ^Damn 
them,  they  don't  hear" — "Why  the  devil  doift  you 
come?" — "Bear  a  hand,  will  you?" — "Curse  that  six 
foot,  he  is  as  deaf  as  a  post ! " — "You  most  particular, 
everlastin,  almighty  snail!  do  you  calculate  to  convene 
me  with  them  are  chicken  fixings  or  not?" — "I  hope 
I  may  be  shot  if  I  don't  reciprocate  your  inattention 
by  a  substraction  from  the  amountof  your  constitutional 
fees,  that's  a  fact!" — "Blood  and  ounds,  man,  are  you 
going  to  be  all  night?  " — "  Hohl  dich  der  teufel,  what  for 
you  come  not— diable— dipechez  done,  b6te?"  The  bar 
is  shut — the  day  is  past — the  scene  closes — the  raging  of 
the  elements  is  over,  and  a  lull  once  more  prevails;  not  a 
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sound  is  heard  but  the  sectary  tiukling  of  a  spoou  on  the 
glass  as  it  stirs  up  the  dregs  of  the  toddy,  which  is  sipped 
with  miserly  lips,  tliat  hang  fondly  and  eagerly  over  the 
last  drop.  I  will  read  now,  I  will  lose,  in  the  pathetic  story 
of  "Oliver  Twist,"  a  sense  of  my  own  miseries.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  novels  I  can  read;  there  are  some  touches 
of  deep  feeling  in  it.  Oh  that  horrid  perfume!  it  is  a 
negro — his  shadow  is  now  over  me — I  feel  his  very  breath 
— ^my  candle  is  rudely  blown  out,  without  either  notice 
or  apology;  and  the  long  smoking  wick,  reeking  of  tallow, 
is  left  under  my  nose,  to  counteract  by  its  poison  the 
noxious  efTIuvia  of  the  African.  **How  dare  you,  sir?" — 
"  Orders,  sir,— ten  o'clock — lights  Ait  in  the  saloon." — 
'^  I  have  no  objection  to  the  order,  it  is  a  proper  one ;  and 
whether  proper  or  not,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  that  it  is  an 
order,  but  it  should  be  executed,  if  not  with  civility,  at 
least  \fith  decency;  but  I  submit. "  I  crawl  off  to  my  den 
again,  thankful  that  I  shall  be  left  alone,  and  can  com- 
mune with  myself  in  my  own  chamoer,  and  be  still.  But 
no,  my  chum  is  there,  he  is  in  the  joint  act  of  expecto- 
rating and  undressing.  It  is  a  small  place  for  two  to 
stand  in,  a  dirty  place  to  be  in  at  all  :  but  time  presses, 
my  head  swims  in  dizziness,  and  I  must  try.  My  coat  is 
half  off,  and  my  arms  pinioned  by  it  behind  me,  and  in 
this  defenceless  state,  a  sudden  rail  of  the  ship  brings  n^ 
companion  upon  me  with  the  weight  of  an  elephant;  and 
in  the  fall  he  grasps  and, carries  with  him  the  basin. 
We  slide  from  side  to  side;  we  mop  the  floor  with  our 
cloths — ^but  I  cannot  proceed;  Niagara  would  not  purify 
me,  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  would  not  sweeten  me.  Oh 
death !  where  is  now  thy  sting?  Why  didst  thou  respect 
me  in  the  battle-field  to  desert  me  now  in  the  hour  of  my 
need?  Why  was  I  reserved  for  a  fate  like  thisr-^to  die 
like  a  dog — to  be  poisoned  in  a  steamer? 

If  I  should  still  survive,  dear  Fugleman,  which  I  do  not 
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expect  and  cannot  wish,  I  return  not  by  a  steamer.  I  shall 
go  to  HaUfaXy  and  take  passage  in  a  Falmouth  packet;  where 
there  is  more  of  society  and  less  of  a  mob;  where  there  is 
more  cleanliness  and  less  splendour;  where  eating  is  not 
the  sole  business  of  life,  but  time  is  given  you  to  eat; 
where  the  company  is  so  agreeable  you  seldom  wish  to  be 
alone,  but  where  you  can  be  alone  if  you  wish, — ^in  short, 
where  you  can  be  among  gentlemen. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Fugleman,  yours  always, 

John  Haltfront. 


*     No.  IV. 

letter  from  a  mmshipman  of  h.  m.  ship  lapwing 
to  an  officer  of  the  inconstant. 

Dear  Jack,  * 

Land  a  head,  my  boy,  and  to-morrow  we  come  dowa 
with  the  dust,  not  coal  dust,  please  the  pigs,  nor  gold 
dust,  for  I  never  could  raise  the  wind  to  raise  that  kind 
of  dust,  but  real  right  down  genuioine  Yankee  dust,  and 
no  mistake. — ^What  dost  thou  think  of  that.  Jack  ?  Oh^ 
it  blew  till  all  was  blue  agaio,  the  whole  voyage,  but  our 
smoking  steed,  the  charming  Cinderella,  behaved  nobly, 
^e  flew  through  the  water  like  the  steam  through  the 
flue ;  she  never  broke  a  bucket,  carried  away  a  coal- 
skuttle,  or  sprung  a  poker,  but  behaved  like  a  dear  little 
scullion  as  she  is.  She  paddled  like  a  duck,  and  hissed 
like  a  swan.  She  ran  a  race  with  mother  Carey's  chickens, 
and  beat  them  by  a  Qeck.  0  she  is  a  dear  love  of -a 
smoke-jack.  If  we  haven't  had  any  distinguished  lifnng 
characters  on  board,  we  have  had  the  honour  of  carrying 
the  **  ashes  of  the  grate ;"  (dd  pun  that.  Jack,  but  we 
always  wear  old  clotlies,  and  fire  old  pnns  at  sea,  you 
know;)  and  although  we  have  been  accused  of  ^*  poking* 
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our  way  across  the  Atlantic,  I  don't  know  how  that  ap- 
plies to  us,  for  we  kept  a  ^^  straight  course/'  ran  like  the 
devil,  and  cleared  "  all  the  bars."  It  was  a  "  stirring'* 
time  on  board,  every  countenance  was  ^'  lighted"  up ;  and 
though  there  was  much  ^^  heat,"  there  was  no  ^^  quarrel- 
ling." "  Falling  out,"  however,  would  be  much  less  dan- 
gerous than '  ^  falling  in , "  a  nd  there  is  some  little  difference 
between  a  "  blow  up"  and  a  "  blow  out,"  as  you  and  I 
happen  to  know  to  our  cost.  We  have  lots  of  land-lub- 
bers on  board,  young  agitators  fond  of  ^^  intestine  com- 
motions," who  are  constantly  ^^  spouting" — maidens 
whose  bosoms  "  heave" — ^young  clerks  who  "cast  up 
accounts"— custom-house  officers  who  **  clear  out" — 
sharpers  given  to  "  overreaching" — Jews  who  at  the  taf- 
frail  "  keep  a  pasfr-oyer" — ^lawyers  who  "  take  nothing 
by  their  motion"— doctors  who  have  "sick  visits" — 
choleric  people  who  cannot  "  keep  down  their  bile"— 
bankrupts  who  "  give  up  all  they  have" — spendthrifts 
who  "  keep  nothing  long" — idlers  who  do  nothing  all 
day  but "  go  up  and  down" — ^men  of  business  exhibiting 
"  bills  of  lading" — ^swindlers  who  "  cut  and  run"— mili- 
tary men  who  "  surrender  at  discretion" — boys  that 
quarrel^  and  "  throw  up  at  cards" — servants  that  cannot 
"keep  their  places" — auctioneers,  with  their  ^^  going, 
going,  gone  !" — ^preachers  who  say  "  they  want  but 
little  here  below,  nor  want  that  little  long" — hypocrites 
that  make  "  long  faces" — ^grumblers  that  are  "  open 
mouthed" — ^babblers  that  "  keep  nothing  in" — painters 
ever  reluctant  to  "  show  their  palette"— authors  that 
cannot  conceal  "  their  effusions" — printers  that  never 
leave  "  their  sheets,"  and  publishers  that  first  "  puff," 
and  then '  ^  bring  forth  their  trash. "  In  short,  men  of  all 
sorts  in  "  one  common  mess."  Lord,  what  fun  it  is, 
dear  Jack,  to  see  these  creatures  !— ^Good  Christians  they 
are  too,for  they  "give  and  take;"  they  "return"  all  kind- 
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ness  with  interest— ^charitable  to  a  degree,  for  they  '^  giTe 
all  they  have/'  and  ^^  strain"  a  point  to  do  their  utmost. 
Candid  souls,  they  ^^keep  nothing  back^"  but  *^  bring 
everything  forward,"  without  any  consideration  for  them- 
selves. Although  there  is  uo  danger  of  death,  they  are 
resigned  to  die.  Their  pride  is  so  humbled,  that  they 
no  longer  ^'  carry  their  heads  high,"  or  are  burthened 
with  a  ^^  proud  stomach,"  but  are  content  to  remain  in 
the  place  they  occupy^  The  vanities  of  dress  tliey  wholly 
discard,  and  would  be  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  new 
clothes,  or  of  finery.  They  are  "  abstemious  at  table," 
and  taste  of  ^^  the  bitters"  of  this  world  on  principle. 
What  can  be  more  edifying.  Jack  ?  It  is  as  good  as  a 
sermon,  is  it  not?  Then,  when  they  stand  on  t'other 
tack,  it  is  as  good  as  a  play.  Hullo  I  what's  this  ?  '^0 
dear,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir^  I  do  indeed,  but  when  it 
comes  on  so  sudden,  it  blinds  me  so  I  can't  see ;  I  am  so 
sorry  I  mistook  your  hat  for  the  basin."  **  Don't  men- 
tion, it  madam ;  but,  0  Lord,  my  stool  is  loose  behind ;" 
and  away  they  both  roll  together  into  the  lee  scuppers^ 
and  are  washed  first  forward  and  then  aft.  ^^  Hope  you 
are  not  hurt^  madam^  but  I  could  not  hold  on  behind^  it 
came  so  sudden ;  we  shipped  a  sea."  ^^I  hope  I  shall 
never  see  a  ship  again.  It's  a  wonder  she  did  not  go 
down  that  time^  for  she  was  pooped."  ^^0,  sir^  did  you 
ever !  Do  call  the  steward,  please^  do  take  me  below ;  i 
shall  never  survive  this^  I  am  wet  through.  If  ever  I 
reach  land^  nobody  will  catch  me  afloat  again.     I  am  so 

ashamed^  I  shall  die.     I  hope  I  did't "     '"'Certainly 

not^  madam,  the  long  cloaJiL  prevented  anything  of  that 
kind."  "  Well,  I  am  so  glad  of  that,  pray  take  me  down 
while  I  can  go,  for  I  have  swallowed  so  much  of  that 
horrid  salt  water."  Pretty  dialogue  that,  is  it  not  ?  0, 
my  dear  fellow,  you  may  go  round  the  world  in  a  king's 
ship  (queen's  ship,  I  mean,  God  bless  her,  and  raise  up 
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a  host  of  enemies  to  her^  that  we  may  lick  them^  and  get 
our  promotion,)  you  may  go  round  it,  but  you  never  go 
into  it.  If  you  want  to  see  life,  take  a  trip  in  an  Atlantic 
steam-packet ;  that's  the  place  where  people  *^show  up'* 
what  they  are.  But  stop,  just  look  at  that  poor  wretch 
near  the  wheel,  how  white  he  looks  about  the  gills,  sitting 
wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  Uke  patience  at  a  monument 
waiting  for  his  turn  to  turn  in  next,  and  not  caring  how 
soon  it  comes  either.  He  is  too  ill  to  talk,  and  hates  to 
be  spoken  to,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  will  address  him. 
*^^How  do  you  find  yourself  now,  sir?  I  hope  you  are 
better."  He  dreads  to  open  his  mouth,  for  fear  he  should 
give  vent  to  more  than  he  wishes.  He  shakes  his  head 
only.  ^^  Can  I  give  you  anything  ?"  Another  shake  is 
the  only  reply.  ^^A  little  sago  ?"  He  is  in  despair,  and 
gives  two  shakes.  ^'  A  little  arrowroot  witli  brandy  in  it 
—it  is  very  good?"  He  is  angry ;  he  has  lost  his  cau- 
tion, and  attempts  to  answer, — ^but  suddenly  placing  both 
hands  to  his  mouthy  runs  to  the  taffrail ;  poor  fellow  I  he 
is  very  ill,  very  ill  indeed.  He  returns  and  takes  his  seat, 
and  his  head  falls  on  his  bosom,  but  he  must  be  rough- 
ridden  before  he  will  be  well  trained,  so  here  is  at  him 
again.  ^^  Pray  let  me  send  you  a  little  soup  with  cayenne?" 
He  gives  half  a  dozen  angry  shakes  of  the  head.  ^'But 
the  only  thing  to  be  relied  upon  is  a  slice  of  fat  pork  fried 
with  garlick,  it  is  a  specific.*'  He  makes  a  horrible  mouth, 
as  if  the  very  idea  would  kill  him ;  shuts  his  eyes  close, 
as  if  it  would  prevent  his  hearing,  and  folding  his  cloak 
over  his  head,  turns  round  and  lies  down  on  the  deck  in 
despair.  The  officer  of  the  watch  and  I  exchange  winks, 
and  I  pass  ob  to  the  saloon  for  a  glass  of— (what  the  navy 
has  gone  to  the  devil  without,  since  it  has  become  too 
fashionable  to  use  it  as  Nelson  did,)  for  a  glass  of  grog. 
But  oh  my  eyes,  look  here.  Jack — ^bear  a  hand — this 
way,  my  boy,  down  the  companion-way  with  you  as 
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quick  as  you  can^  and  look  at  that  poor  devil  pinned  to 
tiie  state  room  door,  with  a  fork  through  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  which  the  steward  stuck  there  in  a  lee  lurch.  Hear 
him  how  he  swears  and  roars  !  and  see  the  steward  stand- 
ing looking  at  him^  and  hoping  he  hasn't  hurt  him^  as  if 
it  could  do  anything  else  but  hurt  him.  See  what  faces 
he  makes,  as  if  he  was  grinning  through  a  horse-collar  at 
Sadler's  Wells.  What  a  subject  for  Cruikshank  !  I  must 
not  suffer  him  to  be  released  till  I  sketch  him.  -  Where 
the  devil  is  my  pencil  ? — a  guinea  for  a  pencil.  0,  here 
it  is^  and  the  paper  too.  I  must  have  this  living  cari- 
cature. Stop,  steward,  don't  touch  that  fork  for  your 
life— -call  the  doctor — ^perhaps  you  have  struck  an  artery 
— ^I  have  him) — the  blood  might  flow  too  freely— (I  wish 
he  would  hold  still)— or  you  might  wound  a  nerve — (he 
twists  about  so  there  is  no  sketching  him)— in  which 
case  lockjaw  might  perhaps  ensue— (how  he  roars,  there 
is  no  catching  that  mouth) — rusty  iron  is  very  dangerous 
to  wounds— (I  have  him  now  by  Jove)— especially  to 
wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet— (that  wiU  do  now,  let  us 
see  what  he  will  do).  ^'  Steward,  why  don't  you  ^  fork 
out,'  you  rascal?  *  draw,'  you  scoundrel,  or  I'll  murder 
you."  "  That  *  fork'  has  spoiled  the  *  carving'  of  the 
door."  "  ^  PaUny'  times  these."  ^^  That  'tine  is  not 
tiny,'  sir."  "  It  is  a  ^  great  bore'  to  be  bored  through 
the  hand  in  that  ^  imhandsome'  manner."  ^'  I  beg  par- 
don, sir^';'  says  the  steward,  '*  it  was  not  my  fault,  but 
this  sh^  n  so  'unhandy,'  it  is  indeed,  sir."  '^  Excuse 
me,  my  gpod  fellow,  I  say  (fori  cannot  lose  the  opportu- 
nity^)  excuse  me,  but  you  have  put  a  stopper  on  your 
whist-playing."  '^  How  so,  sir  ?"  '*  Your  adversary  can 
see  into  your  hand."  ''  Humph  !  don't  thank  you  for 
your  joke."  ''It  would  be  a  devilish  good  joke  if  you  did." 
So  now.  Jack,  you  see  what  a  *'  trip  of  pleasure"  means 
among  these  land-lubbers,  and  that  is  better  than  ^'  pin- 
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ning"  your  faith  ^  ^  to  my  sleevie,"  as  the  steward  did  to  that 
sea-calf  of  a  passenger's.  But  here  comes  a  great  vulgar 
conceited  ass  of  a  cockney^  who  thinks  we  are  bound  to 
talk  of  nothing  during  the  voyage  but  steam  and  ma-- 
chinery ,  two  subjects  which  I  detest  above  all  others^  they 
are  so  technical^  so  shoppy,  so  snobbish.  Hear  him. 
^^Fray,  Mr.  Piston,  (who  the  devil  told  him  my  name 
was  Piston^  it's  one  I  hate,  it  sounds  so  Brummagem 
Uke,  and  I  hate  a  fellow  that  uses  it  unceremoniously,)— 
pray,  sir,  do  you  know  the  principle  of  this  boat?"  *^I 
have  that  honour^  sir,  he  is  Captain  Glaxton  of  Bristol.'^ 

'^  No,  no  !  I  beg  pardon,  not  who,  but  what  is  the 
principle  ?" 

"  Oh  I  exactly,  now  I  take.  Tlie  principal^  sir,  is 
80,000  pounds,  and  it  pays  nine  per  cent,  interest."  See 
how  he  flushes,  his  choler  is  risings  he  is  establishing  a 
row ;  if  he  gets  through  this  examination,  he  will  eschew 
me  for  the  future  as  he  would  the  devil.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  he  will  never  put  me  into  the  witness  box  again. 
^*  You  don't  comprehend  me,  sir,  I  merely  vnsh  to  adk 
you  if  it  were  on  die  high  or  the  low  principle." 

^^On  the  high^  decidedly,  sir,  for  they  charge  A3L  1 0s. 
for  a  passage,  which  is  high,  very  high  indeed.  The  ob- 
ject, sir,  is  to  exclude  low  people,  although  it  does  not 
effectually  answer  even  that  purpose," — and  I  give  him  a 
significant  look.  ^^You  observe  they  take  no  steerage 
passengers,  though  it  might  perhaps  be  an  improvement 
if  they  did," — another  signiificant  look,  which  the  in- 
significant lubber  appears  to  take.  Odi  profanum  tulgw 
et  arceo — (I  like  that  last  word,  it  is  so  expressive  of  the 
cold  shoulder) — ^is  the  very  proper  motto  of  the  very  ex- 
clusive board  of  directors  at  Bristol.  '*  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  render  myself  intelligible," 
says  my  scientific  friend,  his  ire  visibly  getting  the  steam 
up;  1  desired  to  know  if  it  were  on  the  high  pressure  or 
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death  nothing,  sir;  drowning  nothing,  sif ;  being  sent 
out  of  the  world  in  that  awful  manner  nothing,  sir?" 

^^But,  madam,  pray  don't  be  excited,  I  wasn't  talking 
of  steamers  atall. " 

"Then  what  were  you  talking  of,  sir?  Oh  dear,  I  am 
so  frightened,  so  dreadfully  frightened,  I  feel  so  shock- 
ingly nervous,  I  am  all  over  of  a  tremor :  what  were  you 
talking  of  then,  sir?" 

"I  was  merely  saying,  madam,  that  if  boy  Geoi^  did 
not  clean  my  boots,  he  might  look  out  for  ^  squalls/  for 
I  would  give  him  a  blowing-up,  which  means—" 

"Yes,  yes,  sir,  I  know  what  it  means,"  and  then 
drawing  herself  up  as  stately  as  a  queen,  "I'll  not  trouble 
you  any  further,  sir. " 

"Not  the  least  trouble  in  the  world,  madam,"  said  I, 
rising  and  smiling;  "not  the  least  trouble  in  the  world, 
madam — rather  a  pleasure,  I  assure  you." 

Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  want  to  see  the  world,  take 
a  trip  in  the  Great  Western,  or  some  of  those  whacking 
large  Atlantic  steamers,  and  you  will  see  more  fun,  and 
more  of  human  nature,  in  a  week  than  you  will  see  in  the 
^Inconstant'  in  a  twelve-month;  but  whether  you  follow 
this  advice  or  not,  recollect  that  fair  weather  or  foul 
weather,  by  land  or  by  sea,  by  day  or  by  night,  you  have 
a  fast  friend  in  old 

Tom  Piston. 


No.  V. 
lbtter  from  john  skinner,  butcher,  to  mary  hide. 

Dear  Mary, 

You  wouldn't  believe  me  when  I  told  you  I  was  off  in 
the  Great  Western  to  see  a  little  of  the  other  side  of  the 
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world;  but  ii^s.  true,  for  all  th*,«2«Iite  maajf  a  more 
uylikeliejr  thing  has  come^ore  now,  and  here  I  am,  half 
seas  over,  as  the  teetolaUtt«  call  something  else,  and  mty 
be  a  little  more.  I  likes  it  vei^  much  indeedn^ll  but  being  " 
wet  all  the  time;  but  it's  the  nature  of  the  sea  to  be  >Vet:, 
and^  for  a  new  recruit,  I  stands  it  nobly,  only  J^an't  keep 
my  feet,  for  I  've  been  floored  oftener  than  any  man  in4he' 
skip.  My  heels  has  a  great  inclination  t<f  rise  in  the 
world,  showing  what  the  sole  of  a  butcher  is,  and  I  shall 
soon  walk  as  well  on  my  bead  as  my  feet.  It  isiluqky 
you  aint  here,  dear  Mary :  this  sort  of  work  wc^iildil'^smt 
you;  you  was  always  so  giddy-headed. 

The  sailors  undertook  to  pass  their  jokes  upon  me 
when  I  first  came  on  board,  calling  me  Old  Skinner,  and 
Butcher,  and  you  with  the  smockfrock  and  breeches,  and 
so  on.  It's  a  way  they  have  with  landsmen^  but  it^A't 
every  landsman  that^s  green,  for  all  that.  AThqi^arcs  a  S€t 
of  lubberly,  unmannerly  rascals  as  ever  Iteee.  When- 
ever I  ashid  one  of  them  to  help  m^,  he  said,  ^^ It's. my 
turn  be^ow;"  or,  "It'^  my  turn  on^eck;''  and,  **Who 
was  your  lackey  last  year  ?"  or,  "  Does  your  mother  know 
you're  out?"  To-day,  when  I  fcil  on  the  broad  of  my 
back,  they  began  running  their  rig  ^  usual,  raying, 
^^FuU  down  your  smockfrock,  John  Skinner,  or  you  II. 
show  your  legs;  ">* Come  to  me^aiiA I'll  hfelp  you  up;" 
and,  **How  does  it  feel,  butcher?"  /*Try  it,"  says  I, 
*^and  you'll  know;"  and  I  knocked  two  o^thtmdown 
like  bullocks.  It  madb  them  very  civil  afterwards^^ 
calling  me  sir^^  and  Mr.  Skinner.  It  improved  their 
manners  vastly.  The  steward  and  me  is  giMt  friends, 
and  I  get  my  grog  in.  his  xoom.  Wheh  I  takeB  down 
the  milk,  I  gets-  a  glass  of  brandy;  and  when  I  puts^my 
hand  on  his  side,  to  steady  me  while  I  drink  it,  and 
feel  five  inches  o(  good  clear  itt  on  his  ribs,  it  makes 
me  feel  wicked,  to  think  if, I  liad  the  dressing  of  him, 
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how  beautiful  he'w<ftiMt;ut  up*  My  fin^rs  get  on  the 
handle  of  my  koife  inwolluntary  like,  as  if  they  would 
lojKg  to  be  into  him.  He  is  stall-fed,  like  a  prize  ox; 
fait  {ak  is  quil^  wonderful,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say 
of  Our  stook;  One  of  my  cows  has  gone  dry,  which 
comes  of  J^er  being  wet  all  the  time,  and  not  having 
roiRi*to  lie'  down  in.  The  salt  water  has  made  corn- 
beef  of  rher^already.  She  is  of  the  pole-breed,  and 
the  crossest,  contrariest  beast  I  'ever  see.  She  have 
rubbed  off  her  tail  at  last,  a  rubbin'  so  the  whole  time. 
The  other^cow  is  a  nice  little  bullock,  but  she  had  a 
calf  a  li^le  too  early,  so  she  had ;  her  mouth  is  as  young 
as  a  babby's,  though  in  another  year  she  will  be  a  good 
beast  enough.  The  jfoultry,  poor  things,  is  very 
sickly,  and  would  all  die  if  I  didn't  kiH  the  weakliest 
for  Ae  cabii^to  savie  their  lives,  and  so  is  the  pigs;  so 
much  swimntfng  don't  agree  with  them;  and  when 
they  sts^ger,  *id  won't  eat,  I  serve  thesn  the  same  way; 
for  it  stands  to  reascfti  they  can't  Ijirite  when  they  gives 
over  eating  that  wa^.  We  travels  day  and  night  here 
all  at  the  same  pace  up  hiH  and  down  dale;  and  this 
I  win  say,  the  Cornwall  hills  are  fools  to  some  of  die 
seas  we  sees  from  the  ship^  but  it's  here  goes,  who's 
afraid  ? — and  down  we  dashes  as  hard  as  we  can  lay 
legs  to  it.  They  ckftm  the  light  oii  the  top  instead 
of  each  side  of  the  box  as  vm  do  ashore,  which  makes 
passing  %ther  lines  in  the  ni^t  very  awkward,  for 
there  is  no  hedge  to  ismrk  the'  road,  and  show  yon 
the  distance  of  the  drains,  but  it,'s  like  Sni^berry  plain 
in  a  SB«w-«torm,  all  white  afe  far  as  yoti  can  see,  and 
no  mile-stones  Or  lamp-postai,  and  you  can't  rein  up 
short,  for  it  takes  some  tinie  to  put  the  drags  on  the 
wheels  to  bring  her  to  a  stand-still.  How  Uiey  fini^ 
their  way  in  the  dark  fc-a  pnzzfe  to  me;  but  I  suppose 
they  have  travelled  it  so  #rten,  they  have  got  it  hy 
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heart  like.  I  often  think  if  thelynch-pin  was  to  cum 
out,  and  they  to  lose  a  wheel,  or  the  two  to  cum  off,, 
or  the  axletree  break,  what  a  pretty  mess  they'd  be  in ; 
and  yet,  arter  all,  as  for  speed,  big  as  she  is,  I'd  trot 
hep  for  a  treat  with  master's  pony,  and  not  be  a  bit 
afeared.  But  what  under  the  sun  could  make  the 
Bristol  people  call  her  a  boat,  for  I'm  positive  she  is 
the  biggest  ship  I  ever  see.  They  have  to  hang  up 
two  bells  in  her,  one  aft  and  one  in  the  Tore-part,  for 
one  aint  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  hef.  The  bow 
they  call  "far  west,"  it  is  so  far  off,  the  starn  **down 
east,"  and  the  centre,  where  them  black  negro-looking 
fellows  the  stokers  Mv6,  "Africa."  The  engines  is 
wonderful,  that's  sartain.  They  work  like  a  baker 
needing  do  for  bred,  and  the  digs  it  gives  is  surprising. 
The  boilers  are  big  enough  to  scald  at.  one  dip  all  the 
pigs  in  an  Irish  steamer,  and  would  b^  a  fortune  to  a 
butcher.  The  fireplaces  are  large  enough  to  roast  a 
wliole  hog  at  once;  and  if  there  is  a  thing  I  love  it's 
roast  pork.  The  hard  red  crisp  cronchy  skin  is  beau-* 
tiful,  as  much  as  to  say,  come  stick  it  into  me  afore 
I  am  cold.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  your  lips,  dear  Mary, 
both  on  'em  is  so  red,  so  plump,  and  so  enticing,  and 
both  taken  with  a  little  saree.  Yes,  I  never  see  a  pig 
I  doesn't  think  of  you,  its  cheeks  so  round  and  fat  like 
youm.  The  rib  too  means  a  wife  everywhere,  but  I 
won't  say  no  more  for  fear  I  should  have  gotten  the 
wrong  sow  by  the  ear.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  con>- 
pany  on  board,  consisting  of  two  hundred  men  and 
women,  two  cows,  ten  pigs,  besides  fowls  and  Mulatto 
girls.  One  of  these  young  women  isn't  a  bad-looking 
heifer  neither,  she  is  constantly  casting  sheep's-eyes 
at  me,  but  I  ain't  such  a  calf  as  she  takes  me  to  be,«  so 
don't  be  jealous,  Mary.  She  thinks  I  don't  know  she 
has  a  touch  of  the  tar  brush,  so  says  she,  "Mr.  Slfinner, 
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the  water  is  very  bad,  ain't  it?"      "Very,"   says   I, 
"it's  keeping  it  in  them   nasty  iron  tanks,,  that  makes 
it  look  so  black  and  taste  so  foul."     "Exacaly,  sir/' 
says  she,  "the  water  has  got   so  much  iron  in  it,  I 
dreadful  afraid  of  lightning,    it  will  make  me  so  at- 
tractive-"     "You  don't  need  that,"  says  I,  "Miss, 
your    hone   attractions  is    so    great    of   themselves." 
"Oh,"  says  she,  "Mr.  Skinner,  how  you  do  flatter. 
But  really,  it' do  aflFect  me  dreadful,  especially  my  me- 
mory, which*  is  quite  rusty,   and  then  it  colours   my 
skin,  and  spoils  my  complexion.      It  comes  thro'  the 
pores,  and  iron  moulds  my  very  linnen,  it  do  indeed." 
Wasn't  that  capital,  Mary?  a  Mulatto  wench  swearing 
it  was  the  iron  made  her  face  copper-coloured  I     Let  the 
women  alone  for  tricks,  there 's  few  can  match  them 
in  that  line.     How  civil  she  is  with  "Mr.  Skinner,  will 
vou  have  a  piece  of  pie?"  or  "Mr.  Skinner,  here's  an 
orange;"    or   "Mr.  Skinner,  lend   me    an  arm,    sir, 
please."     But  soft  words  butter  no  parsnips;  it  won*t 
do,  it's  no  go  that.     I'll  lend  her  au  arm,  or  anything 
else  to  oblige  her,  out  of  civility,  but  as  for  my  heart, 
that's  for  you,  dear  Mary;  and  though  I  say  it,  that 
shouldn't  say  it,  there  ain't  a  stouter  nor  a  truer  one 
in  all  Glouchestershire,  as  you  will  find  some  o'  these 
days.     My  ambition  is  to  be  able  to  set  up  my  own 
man,  in  my  own  shop,  afore  I  die,  with  prime  beef  and 
mutton  in-  it,  and  you  with  your  white  apron  on   the 
prettiest  piece  of  meat  of  them  aH,  and  to  hear  folks 
say  as  they  pass,  "Damn  that  fellow  Skinner,  he  has 
the  prettiest  wife  and  the  best  mutton  in  all  Bristol." 
That's  what  I  am  at,  and  no  mistake.     I  would  not  like 
to  folly  butchering  all  my  life  in  a  ship,  for  it's  too  un- 
steady.    Me  and  the  half-dressed  sheep  sometimes  both 
comes  down  together  by  the  run,  rfl  of  a  smash,  and 
tumbling  about  with  a  knife  in  your  hand  or  atween  your 
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teeth,  is  not  safe  for  your  own  hide  or  otfier  peo^^'s. 
No  longer  agone  than  yesterday  I  cut  across  this  canvass 
trousers  of  a  sailor^  and  one  inch  more^^ouU  a  fixed  him 
for  life.  Besides  capsisiQg  the  bucket^  which  MliU  hajH 
pen  8<Mnetimes,  makes  a  great  fms  anrang  the  sailors, 
who  have  to  scrub  all  up  clean  wiil^a  great  big  etabe 
they  call  holy  stone,  'cause  they  8wearftx>ver  it  so.  After 
^  life  in  ^  steamer  ain't  so  pleasant  as  life  in  Bristol, 
especially  when  work  is  done^  seeing  friends  at  the  ale- 
house, or  walking  of  a  Sunday  over  to  Clifton  with  some- 
body as  shall  be  nameless.  One  question  mc«i  and  I'm 
done  }  who  courts,  standing  with  their  heads  over  it,  at 
the  style,  one  on  one-side  of  it,  and  t'othy*  on  ike  other? 
Well  it  amte  the  donkeys,  tho'  they  comes  there  some- 
times, and  it  tante  our  cow,  and  squire  Maze's  old  blind 
bull,  tho'  they  do  come  there  to  rub  noses  across  the  bars 
sometimes  too,  but  it's  a  pretty  gurl  what  wears  a  bonnet 
with  blue  ribbons  that  do. come  to  see^  well-built  young 
Butcher  in  Bristol,  and  mind  what  I  telly,  the  mext  time 
he  comes  there,  him  and  Blue  Ribbons  is  both  on  one 
side  of  the  style,  in  less  time  than  wink  ;  mind  that,  for 
I'm  not  joking  no  more  than  a  parson.  Hopping  that  it 
may  •im  sboi^  and  that  you  will  be  as  true  as  I  be, 
I  remain  till  death,  your  loveing  friend, 

John  Skinnbr. 


No.  VL 

lbttbr  from  olfb  of  the  society  of  friends 
to  her  kinswoman. 

Esteemed  Friend^ 
Thee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  are  now  in  sight 
of  America^  to  which  country  the  Lord  has  graciously 
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vo«4^safed  tp^  guide  us  ia  safety  thro'  maay  perils,  giving 
us  pdlmisaion  at  times  to  see  the  light  of  the  sun  by  day, 
and  som^imet  the  stars  by  uight^  that  we  may  steer  our 
knely  viay  thro'  tbe  dreary  vfo^to  aud  solitary  expanse  of 
the  pathless  ooiMui.  Qf  a  tMith  he  faithfully  and  beauti- 
fully expressed  tb^  pr<iper  feeling  of  a  Christain  who 
S9idy  '^  Though  I.^alk  throjuigh  the  valley  of  tbe  shadow 
of  death,  1  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thoii  art  with  me ;  thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  comfort  me." 

And  now,  esteemed  and  kind  friend,  my  lieart  yeametli 
tox^ards  thee^  and  my  first  thought  on  approaching  this 
strange  land,  as  my  last  on  leaving  tliat  of  my  forefathers, 
rosteth  dh  theg,  my  early  companion,  my  good  coun* 
sellor,  my  well-beloved  sister.  How  often  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  when  alone  in  my  bed,  has  tliy  image 
been  called  up  before  me,  by  the  fond  recollections  of  the 
past !  How  oft^i  have  I  longed  for  thee  amid  the  raging 
of  the  t&mpest,  that  my  heart,  th«'  resigned  to  meet 
whatevep^might  betide  it,  might  catch  the  power  of  add- 
ing hope  to  fortitude,  from  the  cheerful  aspect  of  thy 
countenance.  And  how  often  amid  the  vain  and  frivolous 
scenes  that  I  have  daily  mingled  in  on  board  (his  ship, 
have  I  wished  for  thy  conversation,  fiiy  q^mpanioSship, 
and  support.  Strange  sensations  have  affected  me  by 
such  associations  as  I  have  had  here.  A  maiden  and  her 
brother  from  London  are  fellow-passengers.  She  is 
very  affable  and  kind,  very  condescending  in  her  man- 
ners, humble-minded,  though  of  high  birth,  and  of  a 
great  talent  for  conversation.  She  is  beloved  by  all,  and 
has  won  kind  regards  from  everybody.  Her  attire  is 
what  is  called  in  the  gay  world  fashionable.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  most  beautiful  fabrics ,  and  though  rich  has 
much  simplicity.  I  sometimes  ask  myself,  why  do  I  call 
this  vain  or  idle  ?  If  Providence  decks  the  birds  of  tlie 
air  with  variegated  and  brilliant  plumage,  and  endows 
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the  flowers  of  the  field  with  splendi4  cakmrs ;  iflrife  rose 
boasts  its  delicate  tints,  the  shrubs  dieir  fAgrant  bAos- 
somSy  and  the  vine  its  tendrils  jind  its  Wreatlb^  can  these 
things  be  vain  ?  ^  ^  The  lilies  toil  not,  neither  4o  they  spii^^ 
and  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrsfyed  like  one 
af  these."  If  we,  who  have  dominion  over  thenv^  are 
not  ourselves  clothed  by  nature,  wa»  it  »ot  an  intimation 
that  our  toilet  was  left  to  ourselves,  Aat  it  might  suit  the 
seasons  and  our  tastes,  that  it  might  be  renewed  when  old, 

-•  and  please  the  eye  and  da  justice  to  th9  symmetrf  and 
btiuty  of  our  forms  ?     When  I  look  at  this  lovely 

"^^aiden,  and  see  her  in  this  vai«  attire,  and  ofatferve  that 
«he  is  not  rendered  vain  tliereby  herself,  foi^v^  me, 

^  Martha^  but  I  cannot  help  admitting  Ae  questicm  doei 
arise  to  my  mind,  ^^can  this  be  sinful ?'^  ^  Does.it  not 
afford^employment  to  (be  pwr  ?  profit  to  the  mecfianic 
and  manufacturer,  and  diffuse  ^ealfix'  tKat  avarice  m^ht 
otherwise  hoard  ?  Torday  shc^  C|ipe  into  my  cabin,  afid 
asked  me  to  walk  the  dedc  with  kw,'  «nd  as  t  S9ught  my 
bonnet,  s^d  ^^  Nay,  dear,  soiSBT  me  to  see  how  you 
would  look  j^  miqe^  my  pretty  friend ;"  and  then  stood 
off^,  and  lifted  up.  both  bands,  and  exclailoGed,  '^  How 
beautiful !  how  veil  it  becomes  tkrt  innocent  hce  ?  Do 
look  a^your  sweet  self  ii^  tiie  glass,  my^loVe ;  bft'w  iTand- 
spme,  is  it  m>%?  Nay,  blush  not :  be  candid  now,  and 
say  \^hether  it  is  not  more  becoming  than  that  little 
pastebosgrd  quaker-bonnet  of  thini^*  Such  a  face  as  yours 
is  tj^  lovely  to  be  immured  in  that  unpi^tending  piece 
of  plainness,  at^you  yourself  would  be  to  be  imprisoned 
in  a  nunnery. 

"  Full  many  a  face,  with  brightest  eye  serene, 
Those  plain  unfashionable  bonnets  bear, 
Firil  many  a  rose  they  doom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  'mong  the  ringlets  there.'* 

'*  Nay,"  said  I,  **  dear  lady,  now  thee  convincest  me 


• 
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that  in  rriendb  vei;y  properly  forbid  the  use  of  those 
vakl  and  idle  decotations,  for  thee  makest  me  vain*  Thee 
has  summdled  Op  more  |>ride  ia  my  heart  in  those  few 
l^rief  minutes,  than  I  knew  before  to  have  existed  within 
me.  Pray  take  k  back,  ere  I  am  spoiled  by  thy  praise  or 
thy  worldly  attire."  '^  You  would  soon  learn  not  to  be 
vain  of  them  yiten  f^ou  had  been  used  to  them — am  I 
vain?^'  "  No  indeed/'  said  I,,  **  by  no  means;  thee  is 
not  v^,  but  far,  very  far  Crom  it;"  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  neither  should  I  be  vain,  if  like  her  I  wore 
tlfem  daily.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Martha,  -thee  musk  aot 
think  I  am  going  to  ad^it  the  dress  of  these  people;  f 
have  no  such  thoughts,  but  methinks  we  place  more  im^ 
portance  upon  Um  subject  than  it  deserves ;  but  perhaps 
my^  understanding  is  too  weak  to  penetrate  the  reasons 
wiscfom  assigns  fbr  their  tKclus!on.  Her  brothy  is  a 
captain  in  the  army,  vi^ry  tall,  very  polite,  and  very 
^noidsome.'  His  eyescy^  .uneommonly  intelligent,  and  so 
bright,  \  cannot  lo«k  at  them  \?heu  he  speaks  to  Hi^,  for 
they  seem  U^  see  throu^  mine  inta  my  heart,  and  re&id 
all  that  is  there.  There  is^  nothing  there,  t||pe  knowest, 
but  whathl^  or  any  one  else  might  rea^,  except  that  I  do 
not  want  him  to  know,  what  I  should  te  ashamed  to  tell 
him,'  thM  I  think  him  so  hsmdsome,  so  very  handsome. 
He  swears  sometimes,  wliich  is  such  a  pitf  •  I  heard  him 
say  yesterday  to  another  officer  that  is  on  board,  *^  ligw 
lovely  that  quaker  girl  is !  by  G —  she  is  the  sweetest  girl 
I  ever  saw  !  she  is  a  perfect  beauty — ^what  ^es,  wh^t  a 
bust,  what  feet !"  and  then  he  swore  an#ath  I  nAustnot 
repeat,  she  was  an  angel.  >How  shocking  to  be  spoken  of 
in  such  language  of  profane  praise,  by  a  man  whose 
business  is^war,  and  who  is  familiar  with  swords  and  guns, 
and  weapons  of  destruction ! 

That  oath  made  me  shudder,  especially  as  I  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  it;  and  yet  he  is  so  gentle,  his  manner 
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SO  kind,  and  his  conversation  so  intelligent,  that  I  an  sure 
he  is  not  ai^vare  of  this  hahit,  which  he  has  caught,  with- 
out knowing  it,  from  others.  ^  He  does  not  agree  with 
his  sister  about  dress.  He  told  me  he  thought  there 
was  great  elegance  in  the  simpUcity  of  the  quaker  dress, 
that  there  was  a  modest  beauty  in  it  particularly  be- 
coming young  maidens;  that  he  considered  the  way 
fashionable  ladies  dressed  was  disgusting,  and  the  muslin 
that  half  concealed,  half  revealed  our  charms  was  uncomr- 
monly  attractive.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  I  fear  this 
man  of  war — ^I  abhor  his  swearing,  and  never  could  love 
Him,  no— never;  and  yet  I  do  like  to  hear  him  talk  to 
me,  his  voice  is  so  musical,  and  his  discourse  so  modest 
and  suitable  for  female  ear.  He  has  seen  much  of  foreign 
parts,  and  has  helped  me  to  pass  many  a  weary  hour. 
His  anecdotes  >are  both  amusing  and  instructive.  How 
strange  a  contradiction  is  man !  He  swears,  because  I 
heard  him  swear  about  me;  and  yet  there  is  an  air  of 
piety  that  pervades  his  discourse,  that  is  very  pleasing. 
If  thee  had  heard  the  terms  of  just  indignation  with 

*  which  he  related  the  polygamy  of  the  Turks,  and  how 
they  ought  to  be  hung  that  had  so  many  wives,  thee 
could  not  believe  it  was  the  same  person  who  used  profane 
oaths.  I  think  if  he  was  one  of  the  Friends,  instead  of  a 
captain  of  the  queen's  hosts,  I  should  fear  to  be  so  much 
with  him,  lest  my  affections  might  outstrip  liis. 

Of  the  other  passengers,  I  cannot  say  much.  They 
play  at  cards,  and  throw  the  dice,  and  for  money  too— 
and  drink  a  great  deal,  and  talk  very  loud.  It  is  a  dis- 
cordant scene,  and  very  noisy,  for  there  are  people  of  all 

^  nationr  here.  Their  prejudices  and  predilections  are 
amusing :  the  French  cannot  eat  sea-biscuit,  they  are  so 
used  to  soup;  the  lews  will  not  touch  pork ;  the  te^totals 
abjure  wines  and  strong  drink;  the  Catholics  every  now 
and  then  refusfe  meat,  and  eat  only  fish;  the  English  abhor 
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molasses,  and  the  Yankees  abuse  French  wines;  the  fo- 
reigners detest  nun,  and  tobacco  is  a  constant  source  of 
discussion :  yet,  amid  all  this,  there  is  no  quarrdling.  I 
have  not  been  sea-sick  myself  at  all,  though  the  captain 
was  for  two  days;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him  his  sister 
was  on  board  to  minister  to  his  wants.  He  is  very 
courageous.  During  the  dreadful  gale  we  had,  he  asked 
me  to  go  on  deck  and  see  how  beautiful  the  ocean  looked 
in  such  a  tempest,  and  he  supported  me  with  his  arm  in 
the  kindest  manner.  As  we  passed  the  cabin  of  the  mis- 
sionary passenger  on  deck,  we  heard  music,  and  stopped 
to  listen.  It  was  a  hymn  that  he  and  several  persofls 
joined  in  singing.  As  it  rose  and  fell  on  die  blast,  its 
melancholy  tones  of  supplication  had  a  striking  effect,  and 
touched  the  heart  with  sadness.  What  a  fitting  time  this 
would  have  been  to  have  appealad  to  him  against  the  ir- 
reverent use  of  His  name  who  was  walking  abroad  on  the 
waters;  but  my  heart  failed  me— for  just  as  I  looked  at 
him  to  speak,  I  encountered  those  eyes,  those  beautiful, 
speaking,  searching  eyes,  that  so  unaccountably  compel 
me  to  withdraw  mine,  and  cause  me  a  kind  of  confusion. ' 
Perhaps  such  another  opportunity  may  not  occur  again. 
I  feel  interested  in  him  on  account  of  his  lovely  sister, 
who  is  all  gentleness  and  goodness;  and  although  I  abhor 
war  and  fear  warriors,  and  shall  never  forget  his  pro- 
faneness  in  calling  an  humble  maiden  like  me  an  angel, 
yet  it  is  the  only  fault  he  has,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  re- 
gard him  with  averted  looks  or  frowns  of  indignation. 

Indeed,  one  cannot  harbour  such  thoughts  at  sea, 
where  the  heart  is  impressed  by  its  mystery,  elevated  by 
its  sublimity,  and  awed  by  its  power.  Vast^.^tless, 
trackless,  unfathomable,  and  inscrutable,  what  an  em- 
blem Jl  is  of  the  ubiquity  and  power  of  God !  How 
many  ideas  it  suggests;  how  it  awakens  the  imagination; 
how  it  subdues  and  softens  the  heart;  how  vast  are  the 
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treasui*es  of  this  great  storehouse  of  the  world!  How 
many  kind,  generous,  and  faithful  beings  has  the  sea 
folded  in  its  bosom !  and,  oh  I  how  many  have  gone  down 
to  its  caverns^  amidst  the  thunders  of  war,  with  the  guilt 
of  blood  upon  their  hands,  to  realize  what  man,  sinful  man,, 
miscalls  glory  ?  Of  vessels  wrecked,  or  burned,  or  foun- 
dered, the  number  must  have  been  fearfully  great;  and 
oh!  what  aching  hearts,  agonising  shrieks,  and  lingering 
deaths  has  it  witnessed!  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  cannot 
look  abroad  upon  this  world  of  waters  without  being 
strongly  impressed  with  a  melancholy  feeling  of  interest 
in  those  untold  tales — those  hidden  annals — tixose  secrets 
of  the  vasty  deep.  If  the  captain  thought  as  I  did,  he 
would  not  lightly — ^but  I  forget,  I  only  mention  his  name 
because  tliere  is  really  so  little  to  write  about,  that  is 
worth  a  thought  in  this  great  floating  caravansary. 
When  I  arrive  at.New  York,  which  I  hope  will  be  on  the 
third  morning  of  the  second  week  of  this  month,  I  shall 
write  thee  again. 

Rebecca  Fox. 

P.S.  I  hear  the  weather  in  Philadelphia  is  excessively 
hot,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  wear  thin  clothing,  to  avoid 
the  yellow  fever.  Sd  thee  will  please  to  send  me  the  finest 
and  thinnest  muslin  thee  can  find  for  my  neck;  and  though 
I  may  not  wear  Leghorn  or  Palmetto,  yet  a  gause  bonnet 
would  not  be  so  heavy  as  mine  in  this  intense  heat,  nor 
intercept  so  painfully  all  air.  Delicate  lace  gloves,  me- 
thinks,  would  confer  similar  advantages.  The  captain 
has  just  inquired  of  me  what  route  we  take  on  our  arrival, 
and  says  it  is  remarkable  that  he  and  his  sister  had  fixed 
on  the  same  tour,  and  leave  New  York  by  the  same  con- 
veyance we  do.  I  had  wished  for  her  company,  and  am 
much  pleased  to  be  favoured  with  it. 
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No.  VIL 

letter  from  a  new  brunswicker  to  his 
friend  at  fredericton. 

My  Dear  Carlton, 
You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  already  on  my 
return  ;  but  my  business  having  been  all  satisfactorily 
arranged,  I  had  no  inclination  to  remain  any  longer  away, 
at  a  time  when  our  commerce  might  possibly  receive  an 
interruption  from  the  mad  proceedings  of  our  neigh- 
bours. I  am  delighted  with  England  and  the  En^ish, 
and  feel  proud  that  I  participaite  in  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges ef  a  British  subject  j  but  I  must  reserve  what  1 
have  to  say  on  this  head  until  we  meet,  for  if  I  begin  (m 
this  agreeable  theme,  I  shall  never  know*  when  to  leave  off. 
I  have  been  up  the  Rhine  since  I  saw  you,  and  notwith- 
standing that  I  am  so  familiar  with,  and  so  attached  to, 
our  own  magnificent  river,  the  St.  John,  I  should  have 
been  enraptured  with  it,  if  I  had  never  heard  of  it  be- 
fore ;  but  Byron  has  be-deviled  it,  as  Scott  has  Loch 
Katrine.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  with  pleasure  or  with 
patience  after  a  poet.  Their  glasses  magnify,  and  whea 
you  come  to  use  your  own  eyes,  you  no  longer  recognise 
the  scene  for  the  same  presented  by  their  magic  lantern. 
Disappointment  constantly  awaits  you  at  every  step. 
You  become  angry  in  consequence,  and,  instead  of  look- 
ing for  beauties,  gratify  your  spleen  by  criticising  for  the 
pleasure  of  finding  fault.  Viewing  it  in  tl^g  temper,  the 
lower  part  of  the  Rhine  is  as  flat  and  level  as  any  demo- 
crat could  wish,  and  the  upper  part  as  high,  cold,  and 
overbearing  as  any  autocrat  could  desire.  Then  the  an- 
cient ruins,  the  dilapidated  castles,  the  picturesque  and 
romantic  towers   of  the  olden  time,  what  are  they? 
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Thieves'  nests,  like  those  of  the  hawk  and  vulture,  built 
on  inaccessible  crags,  and  about  as  interesting.  The 
vineyards,  about  which  my  imagination  had  run  riot,  the 
luxuriant,  graceful,  and  beautiful  vine,  the  rich  festoons, 
what  are  they?  and  what  do  they  resemble?  Hop- 
grounds  ?  1  do  injustice  to  the  men  of  Kent ;  they  are 
not  half  so  beautiful.  Indian  corn  fields  of  Vii^inia? 
They  are  incomparably  inferior  to  them.  Oh !  I  have  it; 
currant  bushes  trained  and  tied  to  their  stakes ;  poor, 
tame,  and  unpoetical.  Then  the  stillness  of  death  per- 
vades all.  It  is  one  unceasing,  never-ending  flow  of 
waters ;  the  same  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  for  ever.  The 
eternal  river !  Here  and  there  a  solitary  steamer  labours 
and  groans  with  its  toil  up  this  rapid  stream  ;  occasion- 
ally a  boat  adventures  at  the  bidding  of  some  impatient 
traveller  to  cross  it ;  but  where  is  the  life  and  animation 
of  our  noble  river,  the  busy  hum  of  commerce,  the 
varied,  unceasing,  restless  groups  of  a  hardy,  active, 
and  enterprising  population  ?  I  know  not,  but  certainly- 
not  on  the  water.  Dilapidated  towers  frown  on  it,  dis- 
mantled halls  open  on  it,  the  spectres  of  lying  l^ends 
haunt  it,  and  affrighted  commerce  wings  its  way  to  more 
congenial  streams.  It  made  me  melancholy  I  May 
poetry  and  poets  never  damn  our  magnificent  river  with 
their  flattering  strains,  as  they  have  done  this  noble  one, 
to  the  inheritance  of  perpetual  disappointment.  Who 
ever  sailed  up  the  St.  John  without  expressing  his  delight, 
at  finding  it  so  much  more  beautiful  dian  he  had  antici- 
pated ?  and  why?  because  he  had  heard  no  exaggerated 
account  of  it.  Who  ever  ascended  the  Rhiqe  without 
an  undisguised  impression  of  disappointment,  if  he  dared 
to  utter  such  treason  against  the  romance  of  the  world, 
or  a  secret  feeling  of  vexation  if  he  were  afraid  to  commit 
himself — and  why?  Because  he  had  heard  .too  much 
of  it.     And  yet  the  St.  John  is  not  superior  to  the  jfthine ; 
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nay,  as  a  whole,  I  question  if  it  is  quite  equal  to  it ;  but 
it  gives  more  satisfaction,  more  pleasure,  for  the  reason 
I  have  assigned.  Scenery  cannot  be  described.  Whoever 
attempts  it  either  falls  short  of  its  merits,  or  exceeds 
them.  Words  cannot  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  it,  any 
more  than  they  can  of  colour  to  the  blind.  Pictures 
might,  if  they  were  faithful ;  but  painters  are  false ;  they 
qfther  caricature  or  flatter.  But  the  poet  is  the  least  to 
be  trusted  of  all.  He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  fiction, 
and  when  he  attempts  it,  he  has  mountains,  skies,  woods, 
and  cataracts  at  command,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to 
heighten  its  effect  is  obedient  to  his  call.  He  converts 
all  into  fairy  land.  Now  don't  mistake  me,  old  boy ;  I 
am  neither  undervaluing  the  Rhine  nor  the  poets.  Bui 
that  river  needs  no  poet.  Good  wine  requires  no  bush. 
Whetlier  we  ^all  ever  have  a  poet,  I  know  not.  Ship- 
building, lumbering,  stock-jobbing,  and  note-shaving, 
are  not  apt  to  kindle  inspiratiou  ;  but  if  we  shall  ever  be 
-  so  fortunate,  I  most  fervently  hope  he  will  spare  the 

river — ^yes,  par  excellence — The  River 

.As  I  shall  not  be  able  to  proceed  immediately  to  New 
Brunswick,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  you 
the  latest  intelligence  respecting  the  disputed  territory, 
which  engrosses  but  little  attention  (I  am  sorry  to  say) 
just  now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  It  has  given 
rise,  however,  to  much  fun,  the  substance  of  which  is 
this.  They  say  that  Governor  Fairfield  has  passed  all 
bounds,  and  that  a  Fairfield  and  a  fight  have  a  natural 
connection.  Little  interest  is  taken  in  London  in  the 
matter,  few  Englishmen  know  the  difference  between 
Madagascar  and  Madawaska ;  and  our  agent  says  the 
British  minister  sometimes  calls  it  one,  and  sometimes 
the  other.  They  don't  know  whether  Maine  means  the 
mainland  in  distinction  from  an  island,  or  whether  the 
main  question  in  distinction   from    minor  questions. 
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Stephenscm  told  them  it  was  a  quiz,  and  that  Van  Boren 
had  his  main  as  well  as  O'Connell  had  his  tail ;  both  of 
them  being  lions  and  queer  devils,  and  both  of  them  great 
hands  at  roaring.  They  certaiAly  are  odd  fish  at  Fish 
riyer,  and,  like  mackerel,  jump  like  fools  at  red  cloth. 
They  talked  big,  and  looked  big  at  the  big  lake ;  but  that 
was  from  making  too  free  with  biggons  of  liquor.  It 
was  natural  they  should  think  at  last  they  were  ^^  big-uns'' 
themselves.  It  is  no  wonder  they  had  such  a  difficulty 
in  raising  men  when  they  were  all  officers,  and  that  there 
was  no  subordination  when  they  were  all  in  command. 
Hiring  substitutes  is  a  poor  way  of  a-^roxi-mating  to  anr 
army,  and  marching  in  the  month  of  March  is  no  fun 
when  the  snow  is  up  to  the  middle.  ^^  A  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed,"  but  not  when  he  is  in-kneed  in  snow. 
Such  marching  must  cost  them  many  a  ^^  bummy  dear,"  * 
while  wading  through  creeks  in  winter  is  apt  to  give  a 
crick  in  the  neck ;  and  camping  out  on  the  ice  to  termi- 
nate in  a  severe  camp-pain.  Indeed,  the  patriots  of 
Maine  must  have  been  joking  when  they  said  they  intend- 
ed to  run  a  Une,  for  everybody  knew  they  couldn't  stand 
to  it.  If  they  were  in  earnest,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is 
the  first  time  a  legislature  ever  seriously  proposed  to  run 
their  country.  Too  many  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are 
used  to  it,  for  not  a  few  of  them  hav6  cut  and  run  thither 
from  the  British  provinces.  Flaying  at  soldiers  is.  as 
losing  an  affair  as  playing  at  cards,  especially  when  you 
have  nothing  higher  than  knaves  to  play  with,  and  the 
honours  are  against  you. 

T^ere  has  been  great  laughter  at  the  spoil;  the  timber* 
dealers  seizing  a  cargo  of  deal,  and. a  hundred  logs  a  deal 
too  lai^e  to  carry.  It  was  in  their  line.  It  was  charac-- 
teristic.  It  has  been  called  the  odd  trick  of  the  Deal. 
The  General  putting  a  bomb  across  the  Aroustic  river 
has  proved  how  shallow  he  was.     He  has  been  compared 
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to  that  long«4egged  gentleman,  the  bittern  ^^  booming 
from  his  sedgy  shallow."  It  was  ^^  cutting  his  stick" 
with  a  vengeance,  it  was  not  marching,  but  ^^  stirring  his 
stumps."  It  was  ^^king  Log"  driving  his  ox-team,  like 
Coridanus,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the  troops 
of  the  state  of  Maine,  and  whistling  as  he  went,  ^^  Go 
where  glory  waits  thee."  Marching  with  fifty  pounds  of 
pork  on  their  backs  was  certainly  gmng  the  whole  hog, 
and  a  ration-al  way  of  establishing  a  provision-al  govern- 
ment-a-Madawaska.  It  is  said,  the  troops  cut  their  way, 
not  through  the  enemy  with  swords,  but  through  the 
•woods,  like  true  Y^okees,  by  "  axeing."  They  first  run 
and  cut,  and  men  cut  and  run.  They  kept  up  a  brisk 
fire  day  and  night,  not  on  the  borderers,  but  on  the  ice 
on  the  border;  and  would  have  had  a  field-day,  no  doubt, 

•  if  there  liad  been  a  field  within  fifty  miles  of  them  to  h^e 
had  it  in;  but  alas!  the  only  thing  worth  a  dam  that  they 
saw  was  a  saw-mill.  To  read  the  General's  speeches,  you 
would  have  supposed  he  was  boiling  with  rage  at  the 
Brunswickers,  whereas  he  was  only  thinking  of  boiling 
maple  sugar  by  battalions.  He  was  makings  spec,  lick- 
ing sugaiM^andy,  and  not  licking  the  enemy.  Gallant 
man  he  was,  but  too  fond  of  the  ^*  lasses."  What  rigjbt 
has  this  patriot  to  complain  of  his  shooting-pains,  who 
wouldn't  be  at  the  pains  to  shoot  ?  In  place  of  raising 
800,000  men,  as  he  boasted,  he  raised  800,000  dollars. 
Sume  animos,  nee  te  ve^no  trade  dolar-H. 

Instead  of  charging  the  British  and  breaking  their 
ranks,  it  is  whispered  they  made  a  dreadful  charge  against 
the  state,  and  broke  the  banks.  Fie  upon  them!  i\  this 
the  way  they  serve  their  country?    But  marching  on  the 

*  ice  is  slippery  work,  and  a  little  backsliding  is  to  be 
expected  even  among  patriots  and  heroes.  Talking  of 
patriots  puts  me  in  mind  of  Canada,  whic^  I  hear  has  sent 
delegates  (or  delicates,  as  they  are  more  appropriately 
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called  in  the  fashionable  world)  to  England  to  raise  them- 
selves by  lowering  others,  as  an  empty  bucket  does  a  full 
one  in  a  well.  Their  bucket,  however,  proved  to  be  a 
leaky  one,  for,  by  the  time  they  got  home,  it  was  found 
to  contain  nothing.  It  reminded  me  of  thd  Irishman's 
empty  barrel,  full  of  feathers.  The  story  of  the  mails 
was  one  grievance,  but  they  found,  on  their  arrival,  the 
postage  had  been  reduced  one-half  without  asking,  and 
fifty-five  thousand  a-year  granted,  to  convey  their 
^^  elegant  epistles,"  by  steamers  via  Halifax.  ^^  I  give 
thee  all,  I  can  no  more."  Alas  for  these  knighla-errant ! 
what  has  become  of  their  coats  of  ^'  mail?"  I  suppose 
they  will  next  ask  to  be  paid  for  letting  the  mails  travel 
through  the  country,  for  the  more  people  bother  govern- 
ment, the  better  they  are  liked,  and  the  more  the/  get; 
like  crying,  scolding  children,  who  worry  those  they  can't 
persuade.  This  is  reversing  the  order  ^of  things,  not 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shSot,  but  teaching  the 
old  one  how  to  make  ready  and  presenL  A  '^Taught" 
government,  however,  is  a  good  one,  for  it  encourages  no 
"  slack,"  but  "  recede"  and  "  concede"  is  the  ordier  of 
the  day  now,  ^'  Cedendo  victor  abibis."  Loos^iing  the 
foundations  is  a  new  way  of  giving  stability  to  a  govern- 
ment, while  reforfti  means  destroying  all  form>  and  creat- 
ing that  happy  state  that  is  ^^  without  form  and  void." 

Responsible  government  in  a  colony  means  Ae  people 
being  responsible  to  themseWes,  and  not  to  England ; 
dutiful  children  who  owe  obedience,  but,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  it,  want  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
and  s^ear  out.  A  majority  without  property,  who 
want  to  play  at  impeachments  with  their  political  op- 
ponents, and  Lynch  them.  It  is  a  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  justice  to  Canada  requires  it.  It  is  a  gov^nment 
responsible  to  demagogues,  who  ^re  irresponsible. 
What  a  happy  condition  to  live  in !     Ah,  my  good 

4. 
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friend,  you  and  I,  who  have  disported  in  the  vasty 
sea  of  the  great  world  amidst  the  monsters  of  the  briny 
deep,  know  fiow  to  laugh  at  the  gambols  of  these 
little  tadpoles  c^  a  fresh-water  puddle.  I  abhor  ultras 
of  all  partite.  ^^Dum  vitant  stuiti  vitia  in  contraria 
cumint."  Good  specimens,  if  they  could  be  procuied, 
of  full-grown  whole-hog  Tories  and  Radicals  from  that 
distant  but  turbnlent  colony  would  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  British  Museum,  in  its  natural  history 
department.  I  wiU  describe  them,  that  you  may 
make  no  mistake  in  the  selection.  A  colonial  supers 
ultra-high-Tory,  is  of  the  genus  blockhead,  species 
ape.  It  is  psilodactilus  or  long-fingered,  and  the 
largest  animal  of  the  kind  yet  known.  It  has  great 
powers  of  imitation,  a  strong  voice,  and  the  most 
extravagant  conceit.  It  is  a  timid  creature,  dow  in 
its  movements,  and  somewhat  inactive,  and  lives  in 
perpetual  alarm  of  ^bush.  It  cannot  see  distinctly 
by  day,  and  its  eyes  resemble  those  of  an  owl.  It 
has  two  cutting  teeth  in  front  of  each  jaw.  The  ears 
are  lai^e,  round,  and  naked,  and  the  coat  is  soft,  silky, 
and  rich.  Its  proportions  are  not  good,  and  its  sagacity 
greatly  inferior  to  the  European  species.  It  is  vora- 
cious, and  very  savage  ^en  feeding.  •  .  The  ultra- 
low  radical  is  of  the  species  Vari,  its  colours  consisc* 
ing  of  tf  patched  distribution  of  black,  dkty  white, 
and  grey,  though  its  real  '^r  natural  colour  is  supposed 
to  be  black.  It  is  knewn  to  be  of  a  fierc^  and  almost 
untameable  nature.  It  moves  in  large  oroves,  when 
it  is  very  mischievous,  exerting  a  voice  so  load  and 
powerful  as  to  strike  astonishment  and  terror  imto 
all  those  who  hear  it,  resembling  in  this  respect,  as 
^^  as  its  habits,  the  radical  and  chartist  of  i&igland. 
It  is  impatient  of  control,  but  exhihits  a  suUen  sub* 
mission    under   firm    treatment ;    though,    upon    the 
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slightest  indulgence,  or  relaxatioq  of  discipline,  it  turns 
on  its  keeper  with  great  fury.  Its  habits  are  predatory, 
its  appetites  unclean  and  ravenous,  and.  its  general 
appearance  disgusting.  You  may  find  some  of  each 
in  New  Brunswick,  though  perhaps  not  so  full  grown 
as  in  that  land  of  pseudo-patriots  and  sympathizers, 
Canada.  Pray  send  a  good  specimen  of  both  varieties 
to  the  trustees,  for  people  in  England  ridicule  the  idea 
that  there  is  room  or  suitable  food  for  either  in  British 
America,  the  climate  and  soil  of  whidi,  they  maintain, 
is  not  congenial  to  them.  Alas  for  poor  human  nature ! 
man  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Paradise 
was  not  good  enou^  for  some  people,  but  they  were 
served  just  as  they  ought  to  have  beenr-^-they  were 
walked  out  of  it.  .  .  •  The  lumber  duties  will  not  be 
altered  this  year,  and  we  shall  obtain  that  respite  from 
the  fears  of  the  speeulaiive  writers  of  the  present  day, 
that  their  sense  of  justice  or  knowledge  of  business 
would  fail  to  obtain  for  us.  Afraid  to  refuse,  yet 
unwilling  to  give,  they  get  credit  neither  for  their 
firmness  nor  their  liberality.  The  unsteady  conduct  of 
these  fdliows  reminds  me  of  a  horse  that  is  not  way  wise. 
When  he  gets  snubbed  in  oae  gutter,  he  jumps  over 
to  the  other,  and  is  never  in  the  straight  road  at  all ; 
and  when  you  give  him  the  thong,  he  rears  up,  refuses 
to  draw,  and  kicks  the  carriage  to  pieces,  resolved 
that  m  he  cannot  take  the  load  himself,  no  one  else 
ahall  do  it  for  him;  but  mmre  of  this  when  we  meet. 
In  the  mean  tine  I  have  the  pleasure  to  subscribe 
myself 

Yours  truly, 

Oliver  Quaco, 
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No.  VIII. 
letivr  from  an  abolitionist  to  a  member  of  parliament. 

My  dear  Sir, 
Having  brought  the  emancipation  of  our  sable-coloured 
brethren  in  the  West  Indies  to  a  happy  termination,  I 
have,  resolved  to  undertake  a  peregrination  into  the  United 
States  for  a  similar  purpose,  animated  to  this  philan- 
thropic work  by  a  feeling  of  inextinguishable  hatred  of 
that  remorseless,  auti-christian,  and  damnable  traffic  in 
human  life — the  slave-trade .  Their  day  of  liberty  is  jusl 
about  to  dawn  in  full  splendour.  When  I  observe  our 
friend  Gassius  receive,  at  his  levees  and  balls  in  these 
islands,  the  coloured  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  white 
brethren,  and  his  amiable  partner  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  the  sable  female,  (probably  the  descendant  of  a  loDg 
line  of  African  princes,)  to  the  amazement  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  whites,  and  in  defiance  of  the  odours  which 
must  be  admitted  to  emanate  from  them,  not  only  by 
those  who  espouse  them,  but  by  those  who  espouse  their 
cause,  I  bless  him,  I  congratulate  the  world,  and,  above 
all,  I  felicitate  the  nobility,  that  the  partition  wall  has 
been  broken  down,  that  colour  and  odour  make  no  dis- 
tinction, and  that,  instead  of  a  few  black  legs,  (the  utmost 
advance  thathas  hitherto  been  made  in  tiie  higher  oircles,) 
we  shall  see  numerous  black  peers  among  the  new  crea- 
tions. And  who  shall  pronounce  that  they  are  not  worthy 
of  being  the  associates  of  at  least  some  that  are  to  be  found 
there?  None,  sir;  none  will  dare  to  insinuate  it,  but 
those  who  are  themselves  unworthy.  Why  should  they 
spurn  those  to  whom  some  of  their  number  owe  their 
own  elevation?  Is  it  not  to  the  agitation  of  this  emanci- 
pation, to  the  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  religious  pnv 
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judicesy  and  (I  hope  I  am  not  uncharitable)  to  the  cant  of 
the  day^Hhat  some  people  are  indebted  for  their  own  sta** 
ti<Hi?  Why  then  reject  those  equal  in  rights^  equal  in 
mental,  and  superior  in  bodily  powers?  Jamaica  presenli 
a  prospect  that  cannot  fail  to  rejoii^  the Jixeart  of  the  true 
philanthropist.  Already  have  the  exports  of  that  island 
fallen  more  than  one-half,  and  will  shortly  cease  alto^ 
gether.  • 

Is  not  this  a  proof  that  these  unfortunate  beings/  the 
blacks,  must  have  been  compelled  to  work  beyond  what 
was  necessary  ?  for  now,  when  left  to  themselves,  tfiere  is 
no  inducement  that  either  ambition  or^varice  can  <y scover 
sufficient  to  make  them  work  at  alL  From  which  the  inr- 
ference  is  plain,  that  Providence  never  intended  they 
should  work.  What  an  earthly  elysium  that  island  will 
soon  become,  when,  like  Saint  Domingo,  it  is  left  to  spon- 
taneous production!  When  nature  will  supply  their 
wants,  and  they  can  roam  at  large  like  the  birds  of  the 
air  and  the  animals  of  the  field,  and  the  voice  of  complaint 
shall  be  drowned  in  one  universal  chorus  of  song! 
When  hand  in  hand  the  natives^  like  our  first  parents  in 
paradise^  knowing  not  the  artificial  wants  of  clothes,  shall 
have  their  couches  of  rose  leaves,  their  beverage  of  the 
cool  stream,  or  still  cooler  fountain,  and  gather  Uieir  food 
from  the  limbs  of  trees  that  hangover  them,  inviting  and 
soliciting  them  to  pluck  and  eat!  Can  imagination  pic- 
ture anything  equal  to  such  a  scene  of  rural  felicity  as 
this?  Even  the  restraints  of  our  moral  code  will  be  want- 
ing, for  morals  are  artificial  and  conventional.  Where 
there  is  no  property  there  can  be  no  theft,  where  there 
is  no  traffic  there  can  be  no  fraud,  and  where  nature 
supplies  freely  and  abundantly  all  wants,  there  will  be  no 
restrictive  matrimony,  for  marriage  is  a  civil  obligation 
arising  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  family.  Each 
one  will  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  inclinations.  Love 
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tvill  have  no  fetters  to  impede  his  gambols;  affection  will 
alone  be  consulted.  The  eye  will  choose^  and  the  heart 
ratify,  all  connubial  contracts;  and  when  the  eye  is  sated, 
and  the  heart  is  coo^,  both  parties  will  separate  without 
a  sigh,  and  witlbout  %  struggle,  each  one  free,  like  the 
birds  of  the  air,  to  spend  a  succeeding  seascm  with  a  new 
mate,  and  no  murmur  and  no  jealousy  shall  be  heard. 
There  wil^be  no  property  in  the  heart,  no  slavery  in  the 
affections;  but  there  will  be  what  many  nations  boast  of, 
but,  alas!  what  few  possess,  freedom,  unlimited,  unre* 
strictei,  absolute  freedom — ^freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
of  action.  What  a  realisation  of  all  our  hopes,  what  a 
happy  termination  of  all  their  wrongs  and  sufferings! 
Succeeding  ages  will  admire  and  applaud,  and  heayen  will 
bless  these  noble  deaigns. 

Impressed  with  this  view  of  it,  happy  in  being  the 
agent  in  promoting  such  sublunary  felicity,  I  prc^pose 
visiting  the  states,  for  there  too  are  exalted  spirits,  true 
patriots,  noble  philanthropists,  who,  unshackled  by 
paltry  considerations  of  property,  would  break  down  all 
distinctions  as  we  have  done,  and  as  the  beam  has  hitherto 
inclined  to  the  whites,  now  give  it  a  counterpoise  alUv 
gether  in  favour  of  the  blacks.  It  is  not  a  subject  for 
equalization,  for  studying  balances,  and  for  making  nicely 
adjusted  scales.  We  must  go  the  whole  figure,  as  they 
express  it.  But,  my  good  friend,  this  is  a  dangerous 
country — the  planters  are  a  fiery  and  impetuous  people, 
and  will  not  bear  tampering  with,  as  our  colonists  do— 
we  must  unite  the  gentleness  of  the  dove  with  the  will- 
ness  of  the  serpent.  I  propose  commencing  the  southern 
tour  first,  and  using  West  India  tactics.  I  shall  mount 
the  pulpit.  Without  a  direct  appeal  to  the  passions  of 
the  black,  I  will  inflame  their  imagination  :  I  will  draw  a 
picture  of  freedom  in  another  world,  that  will  excite  them 
in  this.     1  will  describe  sin  as  a  taskmaster,  I  wiU  paint 
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thai  taskmaster  in  a  way  that  the  analogy  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  their  own  masters,  and^in  colours  thai  cannot 
fail  to  rouse  their  imaginations  and  passions,  and  advise 
them  to  throw,  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor ;  in  shorty  I 
will  keep  within  the  law,  and  effect  that  which  is  without 
the  pale  of  it.     When  I  reach  the  non-slave-holding 
states,  where  my  person  will  be  secure  from  violence,  I 
will  speak  openly  ;  I  will  draw  ideal  pictures  of  distress 
from  the  stores  of  fancy^  and  talk  in  touching  terms  of 
luroken  hearts^  unwholesome  exhalations,  burning  suns^ 
putrid  food,  unremitting  toil,  of  remorseless  masters,  un- 
feeling mistresses,  and  licentious  manners.     I  will  then 
put  in  practice  the  happy-and  successful  ruse  I  adopted 
in  England.     I  will  produce  a  prodigious  whip  with  wire 
thong,  and  potiderous  manacles  and  thumbscrews  of  iron^ 
fabricated  for  the  occasion-*-and,  exhibiting  them  to  the 
audience,  appeal  at  once  to  their  feelings^  as  men  and  as 
Christians.     That  I  shall  succeed  I  make  no  doubt,  and  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  occasionally  of  sending  you  an 
account  of  my  doings.     I  have  availed  myself  of  your 
kind  permission  to  draw  upoD  the  funds  of  the  society 
for  five  hundred  pounds  to  d^ray  my  necessary  expenses 
in  this  great  and  holy  work ;  a. work  which,  I  must  say, 
sanctifies  the  means.     What  a  glorious  retrospect  is  the 
past,  how  full  of  hope  and  happiness  is  the  prospect  of 
the  future !     The  West  Indies  are  free,  the  East  is  free, 
and  America  is  soon  to  be  Uberated  also.     That  we  were 
to  be  assailed  by  calumny,  to  be  denounced  as  incen-^ 
diaries,  and  persecuted  as  felons,  for  our  part  in  this 
great  political  regeneration,  was  to  be  expected.     Our 
enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  reform,  have  made  a  great 
handle  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Norbury,  which  awkward 
affair  has  never  been  placed  in  its  proper  light.     It  was 
a  death,  and  nothing  but  a  death — ^but  what  is  it  more 
than  that  of  any  other  individual  ?    Is  the  life  of  a  peer 
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of  mone  value  than  that  of  a  peasant  ?  It  is  a  life,  a  unil, 
not  distiqguished  from  any  other  unit,  but  because  there 
is  a  qaught  in  its  hsskA.  One  of  the  oppressors  is  gone, 
and  gone  sud^nly ;  so  have  many  of  the  oppressed  gone 
likewise^  and  yet  the  death  of  this  aristocrat  makes  more 
noise  than  them  all*  Rank  toryism  this,  which  thinks 
of  nothing  hut  rank,  and  impiously  asserts  there  is  rank 
in  heaven,  for  there  are  angels  and  archangeb  there.  To 
be  free  is  not  to  be  oppressed^  to  remove  oppression  is  an 
act  of  freedom,  but  an  act  of  freedom  is  not  murder. 
Murder  is  of  malice  aforethought,  but  where  principle  and 
not  malice  removes  a  man,  it  is  not  murder,  but  the  effect 
of  political  difference.  I  do  not  approve  of  it  in  detail, 
fv  I  doubt  its  policy  and  efficacy,  so  long  as  the  power 
#f  creating  peers  remains  in  the  crown ;  but  still  this  is 
not  a  case  for  pious  horror,  but  rather  for  regret.  There 
vfM  no  robbery,  na  sordid  motive,  no  mean  vulgar  plun- 
der attending  it.  It  w^  the  deliberate  act  of  an  exalted 
mind)  mistaken,  perhaps,  but  of  high  feeling,,  intense 
patriotism,  and  Romaq  virtue.  It  was  Brutus  preSerring 
Rome  to  Caesar.  It  was  a  noble  deed,  but  rather  phi* 
loso{rfiical  perhaps  than  xeligious.  Sordid  politicians 
cannot  undersitand  it,  eowards  dread  it,  and  bigots  de- 
nounce it.  Few  of  us,  perhaps,  are  suffi<;|ently  devoted 
or  enlightened  publicly  to  applaud,  to  say  that  we  sanc- 
tion, it,  or  would  achieve  it  ourselves ;  but  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  act  abstractecUy,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  firmness,  the  nobleness^  and  tl^e  elevation  of  tlie  per- 
petrator. He  was  a  true  patriot.  If  he  was  rights  heaven 
,  will  reward  him ;  if  he  was  in  error,  his  native  will  be 
respected,  and  he  will  be  pitied  and  forgiven.  So  in 
Canada,  the  burning  out  of  the  vile  conservative  loyalists 
is  not  arson,  (or  it  is  not  malicious ;  and  the  secret  re- 
moval of  them,  to  another  world  not  murder,  but  consti- 
tutional amelioration.     Great  allowance  must  be  made 
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for  the  warmth  of  political  excitement.  A  Lount  may 
despatch  those  whom  the  press  denounces.  That  noble- 
minded  man,  Brougham,  has  thus  considered  it-;  the 
perpetrators  have  been  pardoned,  the  jails  have  been 
thrown  open,  and  the  patriots  set  at  large  to  commence 
anew  their  great  mdral  and  political  reformation.  If  this 
is  right  in  Canada,  how  can  it  be  wrong  in  Ireland?  and 
if  right  in  Canada  and  Ireland,  how  can  it  be  wrong  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America  ?  The  laws  of  justice 
are  uniform  and  universal.  What  is  Lord  Norbury  more 
than  Chartrand,  or  Lord  Glenelg  more  thanSchoultz? — 
unit  for  unit — tit  for  tat — a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  Ne- 
cessity has  no  laws,  but  even  in  the  eye  of  the  law  it  is 
said  all  men  are  equal.  In  the  eye  of  Heaven  we  know 
they  are.  The  peer  and  the  peasant  are  both  equal  then 
as  far  as  killing  goes ;  and  killing  no  murder  as  far  as  the 
absence  of  personal  malice  goes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances let  us  persist  in  aiding,  by  all  means,  similar  to 
those  resorted  to  in  Canada,  our  devoted  Sable  brethren 
of  the  South.  Should  a  few  of  their  masters  be  removed, 
it  is  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  system,  and  not 
of  the  reform ;  and  the  roots,  if  traced,  will  be  found  to 
spring  from  the  fetid  soil  of  slavery,  and  not  the  virgin 
mould  of  freedom.  In  burning  off  the  stubble,  who  ever 
doubted  a  few  ears  of  grain  would  be  consumed  ?  or  in 
cutting  down  the  weeds,  that  a  few  blades  of  grass  were 
to  be  sacrificed  ? — none  hut  fools  or  idiots. 

In  my  next  I  shall  give  you  a  detail  of  my  proceedings; 
at  present  I  have  left  myself  barely  room  to  subscribe 
myself  your  much  attached  and  sincere  friend, 

JosBPH  Locke. 
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Extract  from  a  newspaper  published  at  Vixburg,  under  date 
ofth£22d  May,  1839, 

"We  regret  to  state  that  this  city  was  thrown  into 
great  confusion  and  alarm  yesterday  by  the  discovery  of 
a  plot  for  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes,  the  murder  of 
the  whites,  and  the  destruction  of  the  place  by  fire.  It 
was  clearly  traced  to  have  originated  with  a  fanatical 
English  abolitionist  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Locke,  who 
expiated  on  the  gallows,  in  the  summary  manner  prescrib- 
ed by  ^^  Judge  Lynch/'  this  atrocious  offence  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  On  his  person  was  found  the  draft 
of  a  IjPtter  addressed  by-  him  to  a  member  of  the  British 
parliament,  (whose  name  for  the  present  we  withhold,^ 
not  merely  admitting  the  part  he  was  about  to  take  in  this 
infernal  work,  but  actually  justifying  murder  and  arson 
as  laudable  acts,  when  resorted  to  in  the  cause  of  refornK 
He  had  an  opportunity  offered  to  him  yesterday  by  our 
indignant  citizens,  of  testing  tlie  truth  of  his  principles, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  his  own  sake,  his  views  underwent  no  change  in  his 
last  moments." 


No.  IX. 


LETTER  FROM  A  fADET  OF  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  TO  HIS 

MOTHER. 

Dear  Mot  iter. 
As  I  intend  to  get  out  as  soon  as  we  get  into  New  York, 
and  look  for  a  packet  for  England,  I  write  this  letter 
that  I  may  pack  it  off  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Don't  be 
afraid  that  I  am  going  to  spin  a  long  yarn.  I  shall  merely 
send  you  a  few  matters  I  have  entered  in  my  log,  on  which 
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I  intend  to  extend  a  protest  against  the  owners^  captain, 
ship,  and  all  persons  concerned.  Potting  midshipmen 
on  board  a  steamer  to  make  seamen  of  them,  is  about  on 
the  same  ground-tier  with  sending  marines  to  sea  to  teach 
them  to  march.  Nobody  but  fhem  land-lnbbers,  the 
directors,  would  ever  think  of  such  a  thing;  bivt  you  shall 
judge  for  yourself  which  way  to  steer  in  this  affaii:,  when 
you  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  see  how  the  breakers 
look  when  laid  down  on  the  chart. 

We  have  had  a  long  voyage  of  twenty-two  days;  Ererf 
since  we  tripped  our  anchor  ^t;  Bristol,  my  heels  have 
been  tripped  instead,  and  I  have  learned  pretty  well'wfaol 
a  trip  at  sea  means.  Our  mess  is  forward,  tod  a  (ir^tlly 
mess  we  have  made  of  it,  not  being  much  more  fon*afd 
ooirselves  than  when  we  started.  The  sea  has  washed 
off  all  our  crockery.  Broken  dishes  float  about  th^  floo^r, 
till  the  cabin  looks  Kke  the  river  **  Plate."  1  am  nearly 
as  bad  off  myself,  for  I  sleep  so  wet  I  am  all  th  ^^shiti^rs.'^ 
Ourbreakfast'-cupsiaretea-totally  broke,  though  wetfave 
seen  no  breakers ;  and  our  sugar,  as  the  member  of  pai^ 
liameiit  that  used  to  dine  with  Pa  said  of  the  hottse^  is 
either  dissolved  or  pro-**  rogued,"  I  don't  know  v^hich. 
Our  decanters  and  tumblers  ai-e  all  in  pieces,  And  tumbled 
overboard,  ^ich  happens  so  oftert,  that  I  suppoise'it  ii 
the  reason  why  people  call  it  the  glassy  surfiace  of  the  s^. 
My  head  is  all  covered  with  bumps^  not  to  meiitioi^  d^^ 
places;  and  the  older  boys  laugh  wHen  I -complain,  and 
call  me  a  country  bump-kin,  and  the  do<;tot  says  they 
are  so  well  developed,  they  would  be  a  valuable  study  fo*- 
bumpology.  My  messmates'  buttons  have  (i.  W.  on 
them,  which  means  great  wages,  add  when  they  d&a*t 
know  what  game  to  play,  they  make  game  of  me,  tod 
play  the  devil.  We  have  black  things  on  board  witfi 
long  legs,  through  which  we  learn  to  take  the  siin,  called 
making  an  observation,  though  we  are  not  ^Ik/wed  to 
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speak.  This  iostrument  they  call  a  sexton,  because  we 
'have  to  look  so  grAve;  and  when  the  appointed  time  is 
come  which  comes  alike  to  all,  the  sexton  is  useful,  to  tdl 
us  how  long  we  are  from  our  long  homes,  that  we  may 
calculate  the  length  of  our  days,  make  our  crooked  ways 
straight,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  latter  end  of  oar 
voyage.  They  have  a  chip  tied  to  a  string,  which  they 
call  a  log,  which  they  throw  into  the  water  to  tell  how 
fast  the  vessel  goes.  My  business  is  to  haul  it  in.  1 
b^in  at  this  work  as  soon  as  we  leave  Chip-stow ;  and  I 
assure  ypu  it  chop&  my  hands  befcMre  long,  and  if  I  ery, 
as  I  do  sometimes  with  pain,  the  boatswain  threatens  to 
slap  '^  my  chops"  for  blubbering.  The  string  has  knots 
in  ity  and  every  mile  she  goes  is  called  a  knot.  The  more 
she  does  not  go  the  faster  she  goes,  which  would  puzzle 
them  that  were  not  used  to  such  knotty  things.  Every 
old  thing  almost  has  a  new  name  on  board  of  a  ship. 
What  do  you  think  they  call  watohes,  and  how  do  you 
suppose  they  are  made?  Why,  four  men  and  an  officer 
make  a  watoh,  or,  as  they  say,  a  watch  with  four  hands. 
It  is  a  very  hard  case  for  a  watoh  that  has  to  turn  up  in 
the  night.  They  try  every  plan  to  plague  us;  whenever 
it  is  dark,  and  I  can't  see  my  hand  before  me,  I  am  sent 
to  the  bow,  and  desired  to  ' '  keep  a  sharp  looii  out."  Hie 
se^  breaks  over  me  there,  and  wets  me  through;  and 
when  I  com{dain  of  it,  the  captain  laughs,  and  says  you 
are  a  ^^  dry  fellow."  ^  The  short  watches  are  called  dog 
watohes,  because  the  hands  are  only  ^^  tarriers"  for  half 
the  time  the  others  are.  They  are  well  named,  for  one 
leads  the  life  of  a  dog  here,  and  we  become  growlers  every 
one  of  us.  As.for  me,  I  have  charge  of  the  captam's  jdly 
boat,  which  I  am  told  is  quite  an  honour.  My  business 
is  to  set  him  ashore^  and  then  to  set  myself  in  the  stem 
for  two  hours,  whistling  ^^by  moonlight  alone^"  till  he 
comes  back.  Very  ^^  jolly"  work  this.  He  calls  us  his  jolly 
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tars  out  of  fun.     I  hope,  dear  mother,  if  you  have  any  re- 
gard for  me^  you  will  take  me  out  of  this  steamer — ^I  look 
like  a  blackguard^  and  feel  Hke  one.  The  captain  calls  me 
a  smutty  rascal — I  don't  like  such  names,  but  every  one  is 
smutty^  and  can't  help  it.     The  shrouds  are  smutty^  the 
ropes  are  smutty,  and  the  sails  are  smutty;  and  to  have 
things  of  a  piece,  they  have  a  parcel  of  smutty  Mulatto 
girls  on  board.  I  wipe  more  smut  on  my  face  with  a  towel, 
than  I  wash  oflf  with  the  water;  and  smut  my  shirt  more  in 
putting  it  on  than  in  wearing  it.     You  will  hardly  believe ' 
it,  but  my  very  talk  is  smutty.     I  look  like  a  chimney- 
sweep, for  though  I  do  not  sweep  flues  as  he  does,  the  flues 
sweep  me^  and  both  of  us  go' to  pot.  I  am  so  covered  with 
soot  I  am  afraid  of  a  spark  setting  me  afire,  and  then  I  should 
be  a  ^  ^  suttee."     The  steam  ruins  everything  in  the  ship; 
our  store-room  and  berths  are  back  of  the  boiler,  and  are 
so  hot,  our  candles  that  used  sometimes  to  walk  off  now 
run  before  they  are  lit;  our  butter  undertakes  to  spread 
itself;  my  boots  are  dissolved  into  jelly^  but  it  is  bootless 
to  complain.     The  knives  and  forks  which  used  to  assist 
us  in  eating  are  now  eat  up  themselves  with  rust.    Not 
a  single  bit  of  our  double  Gloucester  is  left  but  has  made 
^^  whey"  with  itself.     Our  tea  leaves  us;  it  has  distilled 
away,  and  the  leaves  are  all  that  is  left :  the  stewardess 
laments  her  lost  ^'  Bo-he."    Keeping  our  eggs  under 
hatches  has  hatched  our  eggs,  and  we  have  had  to  ^eU 
out  our  cash  for  nothing  but  shells.    My  new  coat  a 
moving  ^^  tale"  reveals;  even  ^}  gilt"  that  was  so  glaring 
is  BOW  ^^giultless^ "  and  its  ^^  mould^  buttons  are  them- 
selves covered  with  ^'  mould; "  thie  cape  has  I^ecome  a 
^<  Cape  de  Verde; "  every  one  complains  of  my  ^'  choler," 
and  the  sleeve  is  no  longer  a  laughing  matter.    My  hat 
has  ^^fdt"  the  change;  and^  as  well  as  myself^  would 
be  none  the  worse  of  a  longer  ^^  nap,"  while  my  gloves 
are  so  shrunk  they  have  ceased  to  be  '^  handy."    I  have 
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not  been  mortified  by  having  ^^  my  £eet  in  the  st4)cks/' 
but  my  shoes  are  so  bad,  1  am  oft^  in  my  stdck-in-feel 
— I  am,  ^^  upon  my  sole,''  and  there  is  no  help  for  iL 
The  clerk  gives  us  lessons  that  he  calls  lectures^  so  thai 
all  the  spare  time  we  have  from  working  the  ship  is  spenl 
in  working  '^  more^"  which  works  tis  up  so  we  have  be- 
come ^  ^  spare  "  ourselves.  To  give  three  hundred  pounds 
for  the  privilege  of  working  like  fun  for  nothing  in  the 
Great  Westeni  for  three  years,  was  about  as  good  a  joke, 
dear  Ma^  as  was  ever  passed  off  upon  an  affiectionate 
mother.  Who  ever  put  that  into  your  head  put  you  into 
his  pocket;  for^  after  all^  it  is  only  a  kitchen  on  a  lai^ 
scale,  with  asteam-oooking  apparatus  of  greatdimensaons. 
A  man  can  never  rise  whose  worii  is  all  below;  and  he 
who  succeeds  and  gets  at  the  top  of  the  pot  makes  but  a 
pretty  kettleof  fish  of  it  at  last.  No,  dear  mother,  remove 
me,  I  beseech  you,  for  I  am  tired  of  these  trips,  these 
parties  of  pleasure,  these  western  tours.  I  shall  wants 
new  out-fit  when  I  return^  an  entire  new  kit^  a  complete 
art  of  traps — ^my  old  oiies^  if  wrung  out,  would  give 
^^  <»*eosote"  enough  to  buy  new  ones.  The  ship  joggles 
so  I  can't  write  strai^t,  and  I  have  got  so  used  to  die 
tremUes,  that  my  hand  shakes  like  paby«  There  ain't  a 
steady  hand  <mi  board.  They  say  ^ '  a  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss,"  how  that  is  I  don't  know,  as  I  never  saw  one 
th«t  kept  rolling  about;  but  I  know  that  a  rolfing  limb 
loses  a  great  deal  of  skin.  My  sea  chest  is  growing  fast 
i»to  a  hair  trunk :  it  is  already  covered  with  the  skin  of 
tny  shins,  and  m  this  hot  greasy  place  the  hair  will  doubt- 
less soont)egin  to  grow  upon  it.  We  have  ^*  fresh  rolls" 
every  mintrtB,  and  a  man  may  well  be  sakt  to  um  his 
wages  who  dpes  nothing  but  bail  water  all  day.  The  sua 
has  tanned  all  my  skin,  and  the  steuned  oak  has  tanned 
all  my  clothes ;  the  consequence  is,  my  linen  is  all  leather; 
and  I  am  become  a  shining  character  and  a  polished 
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gentleman.  I  am  a  ni^er;  ^^  maneipate"  me,  dear  Ma, 
for  you  knepnr  not  what  I  suffer.  All  the  water  is  so  hot 
it  scalds,  all  the  iron  so  heated  it  bums,  while  the  whole 
ship  hisses  at  you.  The  tar  bubbles  up  through  the 
seams^  and  your  feet  stick  fast  to  the  planks;  and  when 
jou  complain  they  tell  you  you  are  an  upright  man, 
stedfast,  and  immovable;  but  being  ^^  decked  up''  is  not 
so  pleasant  as  you  M  think :  I  'd  a  thousand  times  rather  be 
*^  tricked  out,"  which  I  intend  to  be  when  I  return.  I 
have  no  objection  to  stick  to  my  profession^  but  I  don't 
wish  to  stick  in  it;  and  it's  of  no  use  to  talk  of  promotion 
to  a  man  who  can't  get  a  step.  Though  I  often  get  a 
wigging  I  can  no  longer  comb  my  hair,  for  it  has  become 
a  pitch  plaster^  and  my  head  looks  like  a  swab  of  oakum 
dipped  in  tar.  It  is  humbling  to  think  I  should  be  so 
disgraced  as  to  make  it  my  whole  study  how  tt}  ^*  pick  a 
lock."  ''^Ward"  off  this  disgrace,  dear  Ma,  for  you 
can't  judge  of  officers  afloat  from  what  you  see  of  them 
ashore.  They  put  on  sea  manners  with  sea  clothes,  and 
instead  of  looking  as  bright  as  kings  of  hearts,  as  they  do 
in  harbour,  they  look  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades  at  sea. 
When  I  first  came  alongside  to  look  at  the  ship,  they 
steered  for  the  cabin,  hailed  the  steward,  and  hove  to 
abreast  of  the  table,  where  they  broached  the  locker  and 
boused  out  champagne  and  hock,  which  they  overhauled 
in  great  style,  and  stowed  away  with  a  ration  of  cake  and 
negnSiT  It  was  all  as  quiet  as  a  calm,  and  no  catspaw 
amoving  on  the  water.  The  hst  thing  a  man  would  dream 
of  in  such  weather  was  a  squaH  a  head.  But  wheni  1 
came  on  board  with  my  traps,  and  was  regulariy  ente^d 
in  the  ship*s  books,  and  we  fairly  got  under  way,  it  was 
no  longer  ^'  what  cheer,  messmate?"  but  luffing  up  and 
hailing  in  a  voice  of  thunder — **  I  say,  youngster,  what 
tfie  devil  are  you  doing  there?  you  land-lubber  rascal  you, 
if  you  don't  go  forward  and  attend  to  your  duty,  I  'm 
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damned  if  I  don't  give  you  a  taste  of  the  ropes  end/'  So, 
dear  Mother,  as  soon  as  we  heave  in  sight  of  England^ 
hang  out  a  signal  for  a  boat  ashore,  and  just  as  we  round 
to  at  the  dock,  take  your  departure  for  home^  and  let  me 
pull  in  your  wake  after  you,  that 's  a  dear  good  Mother^ 
is  the  constant  prayer  of 

Your  dutiful  son, 

YlLLIERS   SCROGGINS. 


No.  X. 

LETTER   FROM   A   LAWYER's   CLERK. 

De4R  Saunders, 
Notwithstanding  father's  having  issued  his  ^'ne  exeat 
r^no,"  when  I  applied  for  '^  leave  to  move,"  here  I  am, 
safe  and  sound,  ^'within  the  limits"  of  the  Great 
Western,  and  bound  ^'beyond  sea."  I  assure  you 
this  ship  is  no  ^^clausum"  frigid,  but  as  r^ular  a 
^^ fiery  facias"  as  you  would  desire  to  see,  a  perfect 
hot-hell,  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  or  as  they  might  with 
more  propriety  say,  ^^an  auld  reeky,"  but  what  we  of 
the  Temple  call  an  immense  <^ Flotsam."  As  our 
'^policy"  is  to  go  straight,  and  not  ^^extra  viam," 
there  is  little  fear  of  a  ^ deviation,"  and  so  I  pivsume 
we  shall  have  a  short  as  well  as  a  pleasant  ^voyage.. 
The  '^bar  I  try "  of  the  steward  being  covered  by  the 
^^  Premium,''  I  will  probably  endeavour  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  that  term  ere  long;  at  present,  whatever 
I  eat  is  ^^served"  with  an  immediate  ^^^ectment,"  and 
although  I  am  constantly  in  the  act  of  drinking,  and 
desirous  of  ^^ taking  the  benefit  of  the  act,"  yet  I  do 
not  find  it,  as  I  had  fondly  hoped  and  expected,  ^^au 
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act  for  quitting  possession,"  and  I  must  say  that  in 
my  present  situation  I  much  prefer  ^'a  retainer"   to 
a  "refresher."     How    often,    dear  Saunders,    have    I 
been  tempted,    in    days    by-gone,   to  throw  "Coke" 
into  the  fire,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  delightful  to 
see  with  how  little  ceremony  they  do  it  here.     If  the 
great  text-writer  were  on  board  with  his  bulky  commen- 
tator, he  would  dislike  ".  Coke  upon  Littleton"  as  much 
as  others  do,  and  stand  quite  as  good  a  chance  of  being 
floored  as  his*  juniors.     Although  we  have  no  "jury 
box, "  we  have  a  jury  mast,  and  yet  there  is,  I  regret 
to  say,  no  exemption  from  being  often  "impanelled," 
as  numerous  "indentures"  in  my  sides  and  "postea" 
bear  painful  "testimony."     You  take  your  places  here 
opposite  to  your  berths,  but  as  '^the  benchers"  have 
dropped  off  fast,   there   is    rapid    promotion    towards 
the  head  of  the  saloon.     As  I  was  late,  I  am  low  down 
on  the  list,  for  they  "forestalled"  all  the  good  places, 
by  "entering  an  appearance  first,"  and  there  is  no  chang- 
ing the  "venue"  allowed  here  without  consent,  or  in 
case  of  "non  residence."     This  "rule  is  peremptory," 
and  like  poverty  brings  you  acquaintance  with  strange 
company.     There  are  many  things  I  shall  enter  into 
my  "demurrer  book"  relative  to  the  accommodation  on 
board  of  this  ship^  so  that  if  ever  I  have  a  "venire  de 
novo"  on  board  of  her,  I  may  be  more  comfortable. 
One  of  the  first  would  be  to  move  a  ^^repeal  of  the 
black  act,"   for  I  protest  against  African  servants  as 
strongly   as  a  quaker  does  against   slaves.      They  are 
excessively    disagreeable,    and   I    shall    serve    Captain 
Claxton  with  a  "notice  of  inquiry"  on  this  subject,  and 
he  may  "move  to  amend"  if  he  thinks  proper.     As 
things  now  standi  it  is  perfectly  absurd  for  him  to  make 
declarations  "de  bene  esse,"  and  to  state  to  the  public 
that  the  committee  are  disposed  to  go  any  "extent  in 
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aid"  of  the  passengers^  when  he  suffers  the  cabin  to  be 
perfumed  and  the  company  poisoned  by  these  oOy- 
itchinious  negroes.  He  ou^t  to  be  given  to  under* 
stand,  and  indeed  made  ^^ scire  facias,"  that  as  we  ^^pay 
in'*  a  large  sum  of  money,  there  is  *^no  justification" 
that  can  be  pleaded,  or  any  '^exhonoretur  entered" 
for  any  act  of  the  steward  or  his  partners;  in  short, 
for  nothing  that  happens  on  board,  '^except  under  the 
Lords'  act."  Another  objection  that  I  shall  take,  is 
to  the  facility  with  which  people  in  the  adjoining  cabin 
and  "visinage"  have  ^*oyer"  of  all  you  say,  and,  by 
*  ^suggesting  breaches"  in  llie**partition,"may  "inspect" 
your  *  *  proceedings, "  a  *  ^recognisance  "  that  is  not  very 
pleasant,  especially  as  the  object  of  all  privacy  is  to 
avoid  having  ^^nul  tiel  record"  of  your  sayings  and 
doings.  Although  no  man  is  more  reluctant  than  I 
am  to  **take  exceptions,"  especially  while  "in  transitu," 
or  more  disposed  to  take  things  as  I  find  them,  yet,  in 
justice  to  myself,  I  must  Kave^^a  certiorari"  to  remove 
such  causes  "of  complaint, "  as  "a  teste"  of  my  being  in 
earnest  to  prevent  imposition.  ^'If  the  question  can 
be  put  at  all^ "  I  should  like  to  ask — and  I  think  I  have 
"a  right  to  put  it" — ^why  the  bread  is  so  badly  baked  ? 
When  I  complained  of  it  to  the  steward,  he  had  the 
insolence  to  reply  that  it  was  made  soft  intentionally 
for  the  use  of  the  young  "John  Does"  onboard, but 
that  he  "would  strike  me  off  the  rolls"  if  I  did  not 
like  them;  and  in  case  I  preferred,  what  he  understood 
few  lawyers  did,  "a  consolidated  action^"  my  ** daily 
allowance  of  bread"  should  be  toasted.  It  is  natural 
I  should  feel  crusty  at  such  impertinence,  and  ^*a  stay 
of  proceedings"  of  this  nature.  Indeed  I  have  grown 
so  thin^  I  feel  entitled  to  bring  an  action  "on  the  case" 
against  the  captain — I  shall  have  a  "devastavit"  against 
the  steward^  fop  the  wine  is  ^^(lat,  stale,  and  unprofit- 
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$iAey "  in  con^equenee  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  ^^estop- 
ples/'  which  are  most  '^inartificially  drawn/'  and, 
*^  absque  taU  eausd,^'  would  be  better  with  the  *< clerk 
of  the  pipes."  There  are  several  ladies  on  board 
^^  femes  soks/^  and  ^^  femes  couvertes;"  but  as  I  have 
no  intmtion  to  be  ^^unques  accoupl^"  for  at  least  ^Mnfra 
«ex  annos,"  my  master  will  have  no  occasion  to  be 
alarmed  at  it^  as  an  act  ^'per  quod  servitium  amisit." 
They  are,  however^  a  very  a^eeable  ^*set  off"  of  a 
"dies  non"  on  shipboard  to  the  '* prolixity  of  our 
proceedings."  My  "prochaine  amie"  is  a  girl  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  beautiful  as  an  houri;  but  aks, 
she  has  not  only  ^^ nulla  bona"  of  which  I  could  have 
an  unmediate  ^'habere  facias  possessionem,"  but  un- 
fortunately "Nil  habuit  in  ten^sientis, "  or  I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  not  perpetrate  marriage  with  her 
"nunc  pro  tunc;"  but  really  I  have  no  idea  of  com- 
mitting an  unprofessional,  and,  I  may  add,  ungentleman- 
like  ^^misjoinder"  with  poverty.  !f  I  cannot  live  in 
proper  style  when  married,  and  as  becomes  a  person 
of  my  station  in  life,  I  prefer  not  having  "an  attach- 
ment" at  all,  which  in  such  a  case  would  be  literally, 
as  well  as  figuratively,  **a  criminal  proceeding."  Ma- 
trimony is  a  great  "limitation  of  action;"  it  is  very  apt 
to  invt^ve  a  man  in  that  most  disagreeable  and  dis- 
reputable afiair,  "a  distress  for  rent;"  and  what, 
perh^,  is  still  more  fatal  to  his  success  in  life,  to 
being  frequently  "overruled,"  and  having  his  "judg- 
ment reversed,"  vdthout  even  the  usual  formalities 
of  having  '^cause  shown."  But  if  I  could  find  a 
girl  (and  I  say  this  in  the  strictest  confidence  of  "pro- 
fessional secrecy")  who  had  never  ^^ given  a  cognovit" 
to  any  other  "practitioner^"  and  who  could  convince 
me  tiiat  "nil  debet,"  that  she  had  in  her  own^  and 
not  in  "autre  droit/'  a  sufficient  quantity  of  "assets," 
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and  a  respectable  sum  of  money  in  hand,  arising  from 
some  good  and  valid  '^last  mU  and  testameni^'*  in  ad- 
dition to  the  *  ^estate  in  tail,  " — ^why  then,  my  dear 
fellow,  let  '^me  confess"  at  once,  that  if  this  were  the 
case,  and  ^^si  te  fecerit  securum,"  I  should  make  no 
objection  to  a  ^'^  procedendo^ "  and  bringing  the  suit 
to  ^4ssue"  at  once,  without  waiting  for  leave  of  *^' prin- 
cipals/' It  is  a  way  of  getting  into  '^the  stocks"  at 
once  legal  and  honourable;  and  of  all  money  I  know 
of,  none  so  easy  to  be  obtained^  or  so  pleasant  to  spend, 
as  matri*' money."  The  ''usual  costs"  arising  from 
marriage  ^'mensa  et  thoro"  are  not  easy  to  be  conceived; 
and  although  I  have  reason  to  fear  I  shall  begin  life^ 
yet  I  have  no  wish  to  terminate  it,  '4n  forma  pauperis; " 
for  you  must  admit  there  is  a  wide  diflference  betwe^ti 
having  ^^ bills  taxed"  ^a  species  of  amusement  to  which 
you  never  **exjcept")  and  being  '^ taxed  with  bills." 
At  present,  therefore^  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  my  fair 
one  a  ''notice  of  trial,"  but  rather  to  insist  on  ^'^a 
nonpros."  Talking  of  pleadings  puts  me  in  mind  of 
*^an  issue"  joined  with  a  shark  which  we  "capiased" 
to-day.  In  the  first  attempt  he  made  '^an  escape," 
but  was  *^ retaken"  on  a  ^^new  trial."  He  is  one  of 
that  species  that  sailors  call  ^^ honest  lawyers;"  he  was 
dreadfully  convulsed,  (though  not  with  laughter,) 
and  struggled  to  ^'rescue"  himself  for  a  long  time, 
nor  ceased  till  he  xlied,  but  ^' actio  personalis  moritur 
cum  persona. " 

It  is  my  intention  to  visit  Massachussets  (d.  Massa- 
choose-it)  and  Connecticut,  (d.  connexion-I-cut,)  and 
when  there,  to  study  their  laws  and  jurisprudence,  for 
^^non  sum  informatus"  on  this  subject;  and  I  trust  my 
father  will  approve  of  my  not  losing  sight  of  my  vocation 
whilst  thus  employing  my  "vacation. "  When  I  obtain 
answers  to  all  my  "interrogatories"  concerning  these 
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matters,  I  will  ^'put  you  into  possession"  of  them.  In 
the  mean  time '  ^  arrest  your  judgment. "  The  only  point 
not  necessary  to  ^'reserve/'  is  the  truth  with  which 
I  am^ 

Dear  Saunders,  yours  always, 

Richard  Roe. 


No.  XI. 
tstter  from  a  traveller  before  he  had  travelled. 

My  dear  Mac,. 

My  publisher  has  had  the  assurance  to  make  an  excuse 
of  my  never  having  been  in  America  to  offer  me  only  half 
price  for  my  travels,  and  I  have  therefore  concluded  to 
make  a  flying  visit  to  that  country,  so  as  ^^  to  give  a  face" 
to  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  1  protested  that  the  people, 
who  had  never  seen  the  colonies,  made  capital  speeches, 
wrote  eloquent  despatches,,  and  framed  constitutions  for 
them;  that  one  man,  who  had  only  seen  Canada-  from  a 
steam-boat  and  the  castle  windows,  described  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  United  States,  neither  of  which  he  had  ever  been 
in,  and  drew  a  minute  comparison  of  their  general  ap- 
pearance, and  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people;  that 
another  was  seized  in  a  bed  in  Romney  Marsh,  and  sent 
out  to  North  America  as  a  governor;  and,  in  short,  that 
personal  knowledge  and  practical  experience  were  apt  only 
(o  engender  prejudice,  and  cloud  the  understanding* 
He  admitted  it  all,  but  said  he  wanted  to  have  '^  incidents 
of  travel, "  striking  sketches,  and  living  caricatures,  to 
make  the  work  take — ^to  give  it  effect — in  short,  some- 
thing new — something  that  should  cover  untrodden 
ground. 

I  am  therefore  off  in  the  Great  Western,  and  hope  to 
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scour  the  country  in  eight  weeks^  by  starting  at  once, 
after  my  arrival,  for  the  extreme  points.  I  shall  in  a 
few  days  reach  the  prairies  by  means  of  railroads  and  ca- 
nalsy  from  whence  I  will  dash  on  among  the  Pawnees,  and 
kill  a  buffalo,  and  from  the  hunters  1  wiU  get  all  I  want  to 
fill  up  the  detail.  I  will  then  visit  the  scenes  of  recent 
disturbance  in  Canada,  and  obtain  an  interview  with  some 
of  the  rebel  leaders,  and,  by  thus  dwelling  on  opposite 
points,  give  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ground 
I  have  gone  over.  I  have  had  the  book  already  written 
for  some  months  past,  at  least  all  the  laborious  parts  of 
it,  and  have  nothing  to  fill  in  but  the  jests  and  the  anec- 
dotes. I  have  avoided  the  rambling  mode  adopted  by 
Hall,  Hamilton,  and  Marryat,  and  have  given  it  an  elabo- 
rate, scientific,  and  analytical  division,  as  follows: — 
4  St  Book  embraces  the  geographical  position,  and  na- 
tural resources,  area,  and  population;  Snd,  Political 
statistics,  including  government,  revenue,  and  expendi- 
ture, civil,  military,  and  naval  affairs;  5rd,  Moral  statis- 
tics, (that  is  a  title  that  will  please  the  Rads  vastly,)  in- 
cluding religion  and  education;  4th,  Medical  statistics, 
including  comparative  mortality,  etc.;  Sth^  Econcunical 
statistics,  including  agriculture,  manufactures^  naviga-^ 
tion,  trade^  etc.  All  this  is  done,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
devilish  well  done,  for  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about 
it;  but  the  United  States  almanacs,  road-manuals,  news- 
papers, and  guide-books,  have  furnished  abundant  and,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  authentic  information.  It  is  but 
to  hash  up  the  cold  collations  of  my  predefcessors.  The 
deductions  and  theories  from  these  facts  I  feel  I  can  draw 
as  well  in  London  as  in  America.  In  this  the  publishers 
agree;  but  they  say  they  want  life — **  verisimilitude  "is 
their  word,  and  "  striking  incidents. " 

The  politics  are  on  the  safe  side — ^ultra-radical.    I  have 
applied  a  sledge-hammer  to  the  church  in  the  colonies, 
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blown  up  the  rectories  and  clergy  reserves  sky-high^  gone 
the  whole  6gure  for  responsible  governments,  (though, 
l^tween  you  and  me  and  the  post,  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  understand  the  difference  between  that,  in  the  sense 
demanded,  and  independence,)  for  ballot,  universal  suf-^ 
frage,  and  short  parliaments,  and  illustrated  these  things 
by  their  practical  working  in  the  New  States  of  America. 
As  respects  the  House  of  Lords,  that  is  a  delicate  subject. 
My  friend  ■  fell  foul  of  it,  and  charged  it  with  legis- 
lating in  ignorance  and  inattention.  This  course  may  do 
for  him,  but  for  obvious  reasons,  I  think  it  imprudent  in 
me.  His  section  is  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  parties  at 
present,  and  1  doubt  if  it  would  serve  my  turn  to  follow 
his  example.  The  church  is  a  different  thing;  that  is* fair 
game;  and  I  am,  in  this  liberal  age,  backed  by  h%h  m*^ 
thority  for  giving  it  no  quarter.  Besides,  it  is  not  a 
^^ church  militant."  1  have  gone  beyond  Brougham  iii 
this,  who  swears  it  was  the  church  was  the  cause  of  th^ 
rebellion  in  Canada. 

As  respects  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  States,  I  have 
gathered  anecdotes  on  board  from  some  tray^U^rB>. 
that  are  capital^  especially  of  Jefferson  selling  his 
own  children— flogging  others,  and  playing  the  very 
devil — of  a  descendant  of  Washington  being  a  ^laye^ 
and  set  up  at  auction — ^and  of  a  white  wife  being 
compelled  to  wait  upon  the  black  mistress  of  her 
husband,  and  so  on.  Talking  of  slaves  reminds  me 
of  the  Barbadoes  Globe,  of  the  1 5th  of  August,  which 
I  send  you.  Read  the  sermon  of  an  abolition  Cdptabl 
Somebody:  it  is  capital.  I  wish  it  served  oiir  views 
to  insert  it;  if  it  did^  I  would  do  so,  for  it  w6Qid 
make  an  excellent  article,  particularly  where  he  points 
to  one  of  their  masters^  and  tells  the  migroes  they 
must  not  kill  him — ^must  not  hate  him  for  his  ieruelties^ 
and  so  on ;  like  the  old  story  of  not  duckihg  the  ^ick-^ 
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pocket.  It  is  magnificent.  That  fellow  ought  to  head 
a  commission.  The  quakers  should  put  him  into  parlia- 
ment. 

Of  Lynching  I  have  got  some  choice  stories^  and  ivill 
endeavour  to  pass  through  the  State  where  they  took 
place^  to  give  them  from  the  spot.  Of  the  Bowie  knife, 
Arkansaw's  toothpick,  and  other  stillettos  in  use  among 
the  settlers  on  the  Indian  borders^  I  imported  a  specimen 
when  I  began  the  work,  and  had  drawings  made  in 
London. 

On  waste  lands  in  the  colonies,  some  people  we  wot 
of  have  made  capital  speeches,  I  understand^  as  I  have 
written  my  book^  from  official  returns  and  fancy.  1 
hear  they  are  right  in  part,  and  in  part  wrong;  the 
right  part  everybody  knew^  the  wrong  nobody  ever 
heard  of  before.  I  will  ^*  discourse  most  learnedly  "  on 
this  matter.  I  can  boast  now  that  I  am  an  eye-w4tness. 
Ego  te  intus,  et  in  cute  novi;  which  is  more  than  either 
of  them  can  say^  at  any  rate.  I  have  made  out  the  foUow- 
ing  list  of  subjects  for  anecdotes,  which^  like  a  cork 
jacket,  will  make  the  body  of  the  book  float  lightly. 
The  appetite  of  the  public  is  like  that  of  the  boa 
constrictor — ^it  is  not  satisfied  with  less  than  the  whde 
hc^.  Lynching — spitting — ^gougeing — steam-boats  blown 
up-— slavery — sales  and  breeding  of  slaves — licentious 
manners  of  the  south — slang  expressions  of  the  east  and 
west — ^b^rder  doings  in  Canada — Clay — president — 
Webster — ignorance  of  the  fine  arts — bank  frauds — 
land  frauds — stabbing  with  knives-*-dinner  toasts — ^flog- 
ging in  the  United  States  navy — ^voluntary  system— ad- 
vantage of  excluding  clergymen  from  schools,  instance 
Gerard's  College,  etc.— cruelty  to  Indians — ^ravenous 
eating — ^vulgar  familiarity — ^boarding-houses— list  of 
names  of  drink — watering-places — ^legislative  anomalies, 
and  tricks  of  log  i^olUng  bills— anecdotes  of  Papineau — 
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Sir  John  Colburae  aud  Sir  F.  Head — and  some  fe\?  of 
women,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all.  These  I  can 
gather  from  travellers^  and  from  party  men^  who,  in  all 
countries,  never  spare  their  opponents,  from  country 
journals,  and  the  speeches  of  mob-orators.  It  will  spice 
the  work,  afford  passages  for  newspaper  puffs  and  para-* 
graphs,  and  season  the  whole  dish. 

All  this  can  be  accomplished  in  eight  weeks  ^sily. 
The  Americans  live  in  steam-boats,  rail-cars^  and  stage- 
coaches, and  hotels ;  so  that  I  shall  see  Uiem  at  home 
while  travelling,  and  of  their  domestic  manners  ask 
freely  of  any  one  I  meet.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
dates;  no  one  will  know  when  I  arrived,  when  I  de- 
parted, or  how  long  I  was  in  the  country.  Dates  are 
awkward  boys;  they  are  constantly  getting  between 
your  legs  and  throwing  you  down.  I  will  give  the  whole 
a  dash  of  democracy  of  the  new  school,  being  boUi  anti- 
church  and  anti-tory,  in  my  opinion.  I  will  talk  of 
general  progression— of  reform  measures — of  the  folly 
of  finality,  and  so  on.  It  will  take,  my  dear  boy;  it  will 
do.  I  shall  go  down  as  soon  as  any  ultra-liberal  of  the 
day.     I  think  I  see  the  notices  of  it  already. 

"  This  is  a  great  work.''— -Sun. 

**  This  work  is  eminently  entitled  to  public  favour." 
— Weekly  Despatch. 

^^  This  is  at  once  a  profound  and  entertaining  work ; 
we  never  observed  anything  before  so  remarkably  beauti^ 
ful  as  the  illustrations.  The  views  are  distinguished  for 
picturesque  effect  and  importance  of  subject.  Th# 
drawings  are  accurate  and  exi}ui6ite."-^-«7%e  Tawm 

^Mt  has  been  said  that  Hogarth^s  pictures  we  read, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  prints  in  the  volume 
before  us." — Examiner. 

^^Of  Mr*  Grant's  work  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in 
terms  of  sufficient  approbation.     The  enlarge^  views, 
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varied  and  accurate  information  on  all  topics  of  general 
interest,  and  the  liberal  and  the  enli^tened  tone  of 
thinking  that  pervade  the  book,  justly  entitle  him  to  rank 
among  the  most  profound  thinkers  and  successful  writers 
of  the  present  day.  We  cordially  congratulate  him  oa 
his  eminent  success,  and  the  public  on  so  valuable  an 
addition  to  its  literature.  More  we  cannot  say.'*— 
Satiriit. 

"  This  is  decidedly  the  best  book  ever  writtan  on 
America." — Sunday  Times. 

**  This  work  is  entitled  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  Lord 
Durham's  masterly  report ;  higher  praise  it  is  impossible 
to  accord."— 'JIfomtngf  Chronicle. 

Then  follow  "  the  Beauties  of  Grant."  How  well  it 
sounds !  Think  of  that,  Master  Mac.  That— that- 
is  fame.  If  you  could  get  me  made  a  member  of  some 
of  the  London  Societies  during  my  absence,  it  woidd  be 
of  great  service  to  me.  An  F.R.S.,  or  L.S.,or  G.S., 
after  one's  name  in  the  title-page,  looks  well,  and  what 
you  say  then  comes  ex  cathedra,  as  it  were.  You  speak 
as  a  man  having  authority;  you  are  a  ^^most  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  signior,"  and  entitled  to  be  heard 
among  men.  I  would  not  mind  the  expense,  if  the  thing 
could  be  managed,  for  the  sake  of  the  iciat  it  would  give 
me  and  my  work,  and  for  the  pleasure,  too,  of  letting  all 
the  world  know  the  fact,  as  my  volume,  I  hope,  cannot 
fail  to  do. 

The  last  book  on  America  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen, 
by  special  permission,  and  that  alone  is  a  feather  in  the 
author^  cap.  A  book  that  is  inscribed  in  this  formal 
manner  is  supposed  to  be  read  at  least  by  its  patron. 
Now,  although  I  have  no  pretensions  to  this  honour,  yet 
my  views  ought  to  make  my  book  a  favourite  with  the 
party  ^ose  cause  I  so  strongly  advocate,  particulariy  that 
portion  which  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
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^         mal  sects  by  a  total  rejection  of  the  Bible  from  the  com- 
'         mon  schools  of  the  Bation;  and  I  confess  I  shall  entertain 
^         the  hope  (hat  Lord  B-        will  interest  himself  to  obtain 
^         for  me  the  speciadi  permission  of  the  Manjuis  of  Loco  Foco 
to  dedicate  my  travels  to  him.    His  ^^  imprimatur"  is,  I 
'         admit,  no  great  advantage  in  a  litdrary  point  of  view,  but 
politically  it  is  of  the  first  importance.    It  will  give  it 
*^  the  Tower  mark."    It  will  pass  current  then  as  lawful 
coin.    And,  now,  hurrah  for  the  Pawn^,  the  Texians, 
and  the  Canadians,  and  Yankee*-town  I    and  then  for 
^^  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Texas, 
and  British  provinces,  With  minute  and  copious  details  of 
their  geographical,  political,  moral,  medical,  and  econo- 
mical statistics,  including  anecdotes  of  distinguished  Uv* 
ing  characters,  incidents  of  travel,  and  a  description  of 
the  h^ilss,  feelings,  and  domestic  life  of  the  people." 
Illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  and  sketches  taken  on 
the  spot  by  the  author.    By  Gregory  Grant,  F.  R.  S. ,  and 
M.  L,  S.    Dedicated,  by  special  permission^  to  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Loco  Foco, 

Here  is  the  pilot  on  botirdj  all  is  bustle  and  confusion* 
God  bless  you,  dear  Mac.  Don't  forget  the  F.  R.  S.  or 
some  other  A.  S«  S.  Society.    Adieu. 

Yours  always, 

Gregort  Grant. 


No.  XU. 

LETTBR    FROM   A   STOKER. 


Last  nite  as  ever  wns  is  BHstul,  CaptaiA  Glaxton  ired 
me  feir  to  go  to  Amencka  on  board  this  stemier  Big  West 
un  as  a  stoker,  and  iktm  as  foUered  meallakiog  the  rode 
from  Luimmn^  may  foUer  me  there  tuo  if  they  liks^  awl 
be  damned  to  tm^  and  much  gpod  may  it  do  them  tmi^ 
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for  priggin  in  England  aint  no  sin  in  the  States,  wert 
every  man  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleseth,  and  ax  no  uns  lif 
neither,  and  wher  there  is  no  pellise,  nor  constables,  nor 
Fleets,  nor  Newgates,  and  no  need  of  reforms,  I  couldn't 
sleep  all  nite  for  lafeing,  when  I  thort  ou  theyd  stare  wen 
they  card  i  was  off,  and  tuck  the  plate  of  Lord  SpringfieM 
off  with  me,  and  they  looking  all  round  Bristul,  and  ad 
their  panes  for  tiiere  trouble.  I  haven t  wurk  so  ard  sinse 
I  rund  away  from  farmer  Doggins  the  nite  he  was  noked 
off  his  orse  and  made  to  stand,  and  lost  his  purs  of  munny 
as  he  got  fur  his  com,  as  I  av  sinse  I  listed  for  a  stoker. 
Ime  blest  if  it  amt  cruel  ard  wurk  ear.  I  wurks  in  the 
cole  ole  day  and  nite,  a  moving  cole  for  the  fumiss,  which 
never  goes  out,  but  bums  for  ever  and  ever;  and  there  is 
no  hair,  it  is  so  ot  my  mouth  is  eated,  so  that  wat  I  drinks 
smox  and  isses  as  if  it  wur  a  ort  iron,  and  my  flesh  is  as 
dry  as  ung  beef,  and  the  only  consholation  I  av  is  Ide  a 
been  ung  beef  in  ernest  if  they  ad  a  nabbed  me  afore  I  left 
Bristul,  all owin  to  Bill  Sawyer  peachin  on  me.  No  ^iin 
would  no  me  now,  for  I  am  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades 
as  was,  and  so  is  my  shurt,  and  for  clene  shetes,  how  long 
wood  they  be  clene  and  me  in  them,  and  my  skin  is  cracked 
like  roastid  pig,  when  there  be  not  fat  enough  to  baste  it, 
or  yu  to  lazy  to  du  it,  which  was  often  your  case,  and 
well  you  cort  it  for  it  tuo  when  I  was  out  of  sorts,  which 
was  enuf  to  vex  a  man  as  risked  his  life  to  get  it;  and  then 
my  eyes  is  soar  with  dust  as  comes  from  the  cole,  and  so 
stiff,  I  arent  power  to  shute  them,  because  they  be  so  dry^ 
and  my  mouth  tasts  sulfur  always,  as  bad  as  them  as  go 
to  the  devil  in  eamest,  as  Sally  Mander  did.  I  have  no 
peace  at  all,  and  will  not  be  sorry  when  it's  over;  if  i 
survive  it,  blow  me  if  I  will.  I  smells  like  roste  beaf,  and 
the  rats  com  smelling  round  me  as  if  they'd  like  to  ave  a 
cut  aSkA  cum  agin,  but  they  will  find  it  a  tuf  business  and 
no  gravy,  as  the  frenchman  said  who  li^ed  too  hull  weaks 
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oa  his  Bhuse,  and  dide  wen  he  cum  to  the  heles,  which 
he  said  was  rather  tuo  much,  but  i  can't  said  I  like  theur 
company  a  morsel  more  nor  Bill  Sawyerses,  and  blast  me 
if  I  donte  be  even  with  him,  if  he  comes  to  America,  for 
that  gud  turn  he  did  me  in  blowing  on  me  for  the  silver, 
wich  if  he  adnt  dun,  ide  a  bin  living  at  my  ease  at  ome 
with  you,  and  may  be  married  you,  if  you  and  the  children 
ad  behaved  well,  and  showed  yourselves  wurthy  of  it;  as 
it  is,  i  can't  say  whether  we  are  to  mete  agin  or  hot;  but 
I  will  rite  to  you  when  I  lands  the  plate,  and  let  you  no 
what  my  prospect  is  in  my  line  in  New  York.  Then  my 
shuse  is  baked  so  ard,  they  brake  like  pycrust,  and  my 
clothes  wat  with  what  cum'd  out  of  me  like  rain  at  fust^ 
and  the  steme  that  cums  out  like  wise,  whidi  is  oncredibill, 
and  wat  with  the  dust  as  cum  out  of  the  cole,  is  set  like 
mortar,  and  as  stiff  as  cement,  and  stand  up  of  themselves 
as  strate  as  a  christian,  so  they  do;  and  if  I  ad  your  and 
in  my  and  it  wood  melt  like  butter,  and  you  that  is  so 
soft  wood  run  away  like  a  candle  with  a  thief  in  it;  so 
you  are  better  dBT  where  you  be  than  here  till  I  cool  down 
agin  and  cum  tuo;  for  I'me  blest  if  I  woodn't  sit  a  bed  a 
fire,  I'me  so  ort.  This  is  orrid  wurk  for  him  as  has  more 
silver  in  his  bag  than  arf  the  passengers  as,  and  is  used 
to  do  as  little  wurk  as  the  best  of  them  is.  I've  got  urted 
in  my  cheek  with  a  stone  that  busted  arter  it  got  red  ort 
in  the  grate,  and  flew  out  with  an  exploshun  like  a  busied 
biler^  only  I  wish  it  had  been  water  insted,  for  it  would 
have  been  softer  nor  it  was,  for  it  was  as  ard  as  a  cannun- 
ball;  it  noked  down  to  of  my  teeth,  and  then  noked  me 
down,  and  made  a  smell  like  searin  a  orses  tail  with  red 
ortim,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  not  bleeding  much,  tho' 
it  swelled  as  big  as  a  turnip,  which  accashuns  me  to  keep 
vmu  eye  shut^  as  it's  no  use  to  open  it  when  its  swelled 
all  over  it,  for  1  can't  sea.  If  that's  the  way  peepul  was 
stoned  to  death,  as  I've  eared  when  I  was  a  boy,  when 
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there  was  profits  in  religion,  it  must  have  been  a  painfbl 
end,  as  I  no  to  my  cost,  who^iras  most  droiivned  hokien 
my  ed  in  a  tub  of  water  to  squench  the  red  ort  stone, 
which  made  the  water  tuo  ort  to  bear  any  longer,  and  wen 
I  tuked  it  out  it  was  tuo  much  eated  to  o\A  in  my  and. 
My  feet  also  looks  like  a  tin  cnUindur  or  a  sifter  full  of 
small  oles,  were  the  red  ort  sinders  have  burned  into  the 
bone^  Them  as  node  me  Wunoe  woodn't  swear  to  me 
now,  with  a  ole  in  my  faceas  big  as  my  mouth,  that  I 
adn't  afore,  and  too  back  teedi  out,  as  I  had  afore,  and 
my  skin  as  black  as  ink^  and  my  flesh  like  dride  codfish, 
and  my  hare  dride  wite  and  frizted  with  the  eat  like  nea* 
ger's,  or  goose  fethers  in  ort  ashes  to  make  qu9k,  and  me 
able  to  drink  a  gallon  of  porter  without  wunce  taking 
breth,  and  not  fele  it  for  ewapoifition,  and  my  skin  so 
kivered  with  dust  and  grit,  you  could  sharpen  a  knife  on 
it^  and  my  throte  furred  up  like  a  ship's  biler,  and  me 
that  cood  scarcely  scroudge  thro'  a  windur,  that  can  now 
pass  out  of  a  kee  ole,  and  not  tear  my  dothes  in  the  wards. 
Wun  cumftt  is,  I  was  not  see^stck,  unless  being  sick  of 
the  see,  for  I  have  no  lieker  in  me,  for  watever  I  eat  is 
baked  into  pot  py  and  no  gravy,  which  cums  of  the  great 
eat  in  the  furniss,  and  bums  raises  no  blisters,  for  they 
ain't  any  watter  inside  to  make  wun,  only  leves  a  mark, 
as  the  ort  poker  does  on  the  fioi<e ;  and  w^a  my  turn  cums 
to  sleap,  it's  no  longer  trying  this  side  and  then  that,  and 
then  rolling  back  agin,  a  trying  and  not  being  able,  for 
thmking  and  talking,  but  sleep  cums  on  afore  I  can  ly 
down,  and  all  the  pellise  at  Bo  street  woodn't  wake  me 
no  more  than  a  corps,  wen  I  am  wunce  down  in  emest. 
If  I  wasn't  in  a  urry ,  I'd  stick  them  up  with  wurking  like 
a  orse  in  the  mail,  that  runs  day  and  nite^  and  never  8t<^. 
It  woodn't  be  long  afore  Fde  nock  off  a  bolt,  or  skru,  or 
nut,  or  sumthing  of  that  kind^  which  ud  cause  them  lo 
let  out  steam  and  repair,  whidi  wood  give  half  a  day's 
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rest  to  wuD,  but  as  it's  the  first  and  the  last  of  my  stoker- 
ingy  \9}^Y  the  sunner  there  is  an  end  to  it  the  better.  No 
man  cood  identical  me  with  a  safe  conshienoe,  and  no 
perjury,  so  if  the  yankees  spend  their  munny,  as  I  av  hurd 
till  sinse  I  tuck  passage,  on  thur  backs  insted  of  carrying 
it  in  their  pockets,  i  may  return,  after  a  short  alibi,  to 
you  and  the  children,  which  will  depend  on  ou  you  aul 
up  in  time,  and  keapsout  of  Low  company;  that  is,  bar- 
ring accidents,  for  there  is  no  noing  what  may  appen,  for 
them  as  carrys  booy  nives  behind  the  kapes  o(  their  cotes, 
and  pistuls  in  their  pockets,  insted  of  pistoles,  are  ugly 
custumers,  and  a  feller  may  find  himself  delivered  of  a 
mistake  afore  he  noeth  where  he  &,  for  they  are  apt  to 
save  the  law  a  job  are  them  nives,  so  they  are,  and  Ide 
rather  trust  to  a  jug  messing  fire,  or  not  hitting  his  man, 
anytime  to  side-<irms,  for  them  big  wigs  oftener  ang  fire 
than  ang  a  man.  They  are  bad  things  them  cut  and 
thrusts,  for  both  sides,  as  Tcrni  Hodge  used  to  say,  ^^  He 
who  stabbeth  with  his  tung,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  ung, 
but  he  who  stabbeth  with  his  nife  is  damned  apt  to  loose 
his  own  life."  When  you  receive  this  litter,  go  to  Black- 
friars  to  the  swimmers,  and  in  the  four  foot  of  the  bed, 
in  the  left  room  in  the  garrit  as  I  used  to  use  when  bisnis 
called,  you  will  find  the  same  oiler  as  in  yours  bed  sted, 
and  take  the  gold  sneezer  as  is  there^  which  will  raise  the 
wind,  and  be  careful,  as  there  is  no  noin'  when  we  may 
meet,  or  wheter  1  will  av  time  to  send  you  any  Blunt  or 
no,  which  will  depend  on  how  you  conduct  behind  my 
back,  i  don't  mene  this  by  way  of  discouragement,  but 
to  int  you  are  too  fond  of  drink,  and  keeping  company 
with  needy  mizlers  to  kepe  secrets  for  any  wun  without 
bringing  him  to  the  crap^  and  now  that  I'me  in  another 
wurld  I  expect  you  will  give  luse  to  your  one  inwenshuns, 
which  will  be  the  rUin  of  you  yet,  as  well  as  of  them  as 
has  the  pleasure  of  your  ackwaintance,  in  wich  case  you 
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donH  ear  agin  from  me,  and  I  lak  for  sum  wun  as  nose 
how  to  place  a  proper  valy  on  advice  when  they  ^ts  it^ 
which  wasn't  your  case  for  sum  tim  gone.  My  present 
sitivashin  as  all  cum  of  not  noing  ou  to  be  silent,  or  bill 
Sawyer  cudn't  av  rained  me  in  my  busines;  but  never 
mind,  it's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn  in  it,  as  the  chap 
sed  to  console  himself  in  the  tredmill.  Remember  me  to 
Jim  Spriggins,  who  is  the  primest  ruffing  cove  I  ever 
shared  a  swag  with;  tell  him  I'me  no  tran^rt,  tho'  I'me 
bound  over  the  watter,  for  Fme  just  visiting  furrin  parts 
as  the  gents  do  on  account  of  having  lived  too  free  at 
home,  and  that  I  ope  to  nap  many  a  reader  yet,  if  provi- 
dence blesses  our  undertakings^  So  no  more  at  present 
time  from  your  loving  friend, 

Bill  Holmbs. 


No.  XIII. 


LETTER    FROM    A    STOCKHOLDER     OF    THE    GREAT     V^STERN 
TO   THE   SECRETARY. 

Sir, 

I  duly  received  your  favour,  under  date  of  the 
30th  ult.,  per  Mr.  Scribe  the  clerk,  which  came  to  hand 
at  time  of  sailing,  and  note  its  contents.  I  notice 
your  request  that  I  should  forward  to  you  per  first  ship 
via  New  York,  that  leaves  after  our  arrival,  touching 
at  an  English  port,  such  suggestions  and  alterations  as 
occur  in  a  careful  review  of  the  fixtures,  stock  in  hand, 
and  miscellaneous  articles  on  board,  and  have  great 
pleasure  in  now  executing  your  order,  and  hope  that  the 
manner  will  prove  satisfactory.  The  first  remarii  on 
the  catalogue  I  would  offer,  is  upon  the  alarming  pre- 
ponderance of  Americans  on  board,  they  being   one 
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uioiety  or  half  part  of  the  assortment  of  passengers 
mentioned  in  the  bills  of  lading  of  the  live  cargo,  the 
balance  being  made  up  of  foreigners,  provincials,  and 
English.  In  the  event  of  any  sudden  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  while  on  the  passage,  between  the  two 
nations,  as  was  recently  feared,  the  provincials  might 
sympathise  with  the  Americans,  who  are  troublesome 
customers;  and  the  Poles,  1  would  stake  my  existence, 
as  natural  friends  of  liberty,  having  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  business,  would  side  widi  them; 
and  the  Trench^  from  their  known  antipathy  to  what 
they  call  their  antiquarian  enemies  the  British,  together 
with  the  steward  and  his  body-guard,  who  are  all 
Africo-Americans,  and  whose  home,  if  they  can  be  said 
to  have  any  who  are  in  bondage  abroad,  is  the  United 
States,  would  be  cfitto,  and  not  neutral.  Reinforced 
by  this  extensive  additional  supply  of  auxiliaries  against 
us,  they  would  be  enabled  to  make  a  run  upon  the 
English  captain  and  his  brave  countrymen  the  stokers, 
and  perhaps  Lynch  them,  and  seize  Uie  steamer,  which 
is  too  fast  to  be  overtaken,  and  too  strong  to  be  retaken, 
or  else  I  am  much  mistaken.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
template such  a  stoppage  in  our  line  without  feelings 
of  consternation  and  panic :  and  I  submit  it  with  all 
due  deference  to  your  honourable  board,  for  some 
premonitory  measure  that  shall  obviate  such  an  alarm- 
ing occurrence  as  a  total  loss.  Yesterday,  when  we 
thought  of  making  a  deviation  and  putting  into  Halifax 
to  ascertain  whether  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  had 
declared  war,  the  Americans  put  us  all  into  bodily  fear 
that  they  would  put  us  into  confinement,  and  make 
prisoners  of  us  without  ranftom,  and  such  fears  should 
be  removed  by  removing  the  moving  cause.  Another 
serious  item,  serious  from  the  consequences  as  well  as 
the  magnitude,  is  that  of  the  number  of  lights  on  board, 
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whereby,  not  to  mention  waste,  the  BeSetj  of  the  sliip, 
comprising  a   very  extensive    assortment  of  valuaUe 
articles,  not  necessary  to  enumerate,  and  of  the  pas- 
sengers is  endangered,  as  well  as  of  other  vesads  and 
passengers.     We  have   now  two  actions  pending  at 
New  York  against  us,  for  the  loss  of  two  ships,  that, 
mistaking  our  immense  volume  of  li^t  for  a  ligluhouse 
mentioned  in  the  coast-*book,  steered  accordingly,  and 
were  wrecked  on  the  rocky  shore,  whidb,  in  their  vain* 
glorious  and  boasting  language,  they  call  ^4ron*-bouQd." 
1  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Ogden,  who  is  the  most  enuamt 
counsel  in  New  York,  whether  we  might  not  plead  or 
aver,  that  if  the  coast  is  ^'iron-bound,"  it  was  magnetic 
attraction,  and  not  excess  of  light,  that  caused  them 
to  he  lost  ill  the  darkness  of  the  ni^t.     If  this  idea 
prevailsi  it  will  cure  them  of  making  a  selection  of 
such  high--soundiag  words  to  denote  ordinary  things, 
and  teach  them  to  substitute  facts  for  poetic  fiction  of 
imagination  in  transacting  business,     I  consider  there 
is  great  danger  of  fire,  and  prospect  of  immense  sacrifice 
of  entire  stock,  if  the  strictest  regard  to  economy  in 
the  distribution  of  it  is  not  attended  to;  for  although 
the  fire  of  the  engine  falls  into  water,  it  would  not  be  ao 
easy  to  make  water  foil  upon  the  fire;  and  fire,  as  yon 
used  to  say,  sir,  very  forcibly  and  appropriately,  is  a 
bad  master,  though  a  good  servant.      1  would,  vilfa 
your  kind  indulgence,  obviate  the  danger  to  the  pre- 
mises, by  refusing  to  supply  the  passengers  individually 
with  a  lamp  or  candle,  or  ignition  of  any  kind,  and 
order  that  when  they  close  the  concern  and  shut  up 
for  the  night,  to  go  to' bed,  they  should  he  accompanied 
by  a  waiter,  who  should  sland  by  tiiem  with  a  dark 
lantern  in  his  hand,  open  for  the  men,  but  held  faehiad 
him  for  the  ladies.    Premium  of  insurance  would  be 
reduced  by  underwriters  on  thi^  policy  by  this  D^ans, 
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and  brokerage  saved  alfio,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  petty 
average  of  anxiety. 

As  to  the  stock  of  provision  on  board,  I  would 
materially  alter  the  assortment  of  solids  and  fluids.  In 
tfiis  line  I  would  mention  the  article  of  soda;  four 
thousand  bottles  of  ^hich  were  drunk  during  the 
voyage,  which  is  an  immense  consumption,  notwith- 
standing the  price  at  which  it  was  laid  in  was  unrivalled 
for  cheapness,  on  account  of  the  liberal  discount  allowed 
for  prompt  pay.  Such  a  quantity  is  injurious  to  the 
health,  being  a  system  of  diet  that  lowers  the  system 
of  body,  occupies  the  time  of  the  waiters  in  drawing 
corks,  and  is  very  expensive.  It  is  called  for  chiefly 
amoi^  the  Americans,  who,  i  may  say,  are  the  only 
customers :  and  they*  order  it  by  wholesale — their  prin- 
cipal pleasure,  I  believe,  arising  from  the  explosion, 
resembling  that  of  a  rifle.  Bnt  this,  is  only  another 
way  of  rifling  your  pockets,  as  flwy  would  serve  your 
bo£es;  I  would  order  the  consignees  at  New  York  not 
to  lay  in  so  heavy  a  stock  of  the  article,  the  very  freight 
of  which  runs  up  to  a  considerable  sum. 

I  would  have  fewer  sorts  of  dishes  and  of  a  better  sort , 
and  fewer  kinds  of  wines  and  of  a  better  kind ;  a  great  deal 
of  meat  is  now  wasted,  besides  what  is  put  under  tlie 
waist,  in  trying  which  they  give  a  preference  to.  This 
makes  the  passengers  sick,  and  keeps  them  with  empty 
stoaiachs«  ready  to  «npty  the  dishes  as  well  as  the  bottles. 
I  hmitMy  ooivceive  this  want  of  apportionment  is  bad  eco- 
nomy, or  rather  no  economy.  I  should  prefer  a  selection 
of  heavy  wines,  as  le^s  would  do  by  fifty  per  cent. — ^it 
takes  a  vnst  deal  of  light  wines  to  make  a  man  light- 
headed, and  weak  wines  a  mai!  may  drink  for  a  week,  and 
fed  no  stronger  for  the  stowage.  One  excellent  ex- 
pedient to  prevent  excessive  driiiking,  would  be  to  engage 
a  doctor  on  reasonable  terms,  who  could  sing  well :  a  good 
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song  and  a  long  song  between  the  glasses  prevents  wast- 
ing liquid  by  its  lien  on  the  decanters;  and  every  turn  of 
the  bottle  among  one  hundred  and  ten  passengers  costs 
in  exact  computation  one  hundred  and  ten  glasses  of  wine, 
which  amounts  to  more  than  seven  bottles^  a  heavy  item 
in  the  account.  There  is,  it  appears  to  me,  an  advan- 
tageous opening  here  for  an  improvement.  The  article 
too  should  be  imported  direct,  so  as  to  save  commissioDS 
and  retail  profits,  and  laid  in  at  costs  and  chai^  only, 
to  do  business  to  advantage.  I  would  observe,  shippii^* 
charges  at  Bristol  are  too  high,  especially  dockage,  wharf- 
age, lighterage,  and  primage;  and  therefore  laying  in  at 
New  York  is  preferable^  and,  to  save  custom-house  ex- 
penses, evei:ything  should  be  included  in  one  cockit 
There  should  also  be  a  leftenent  on  board, — ^I  do  not  mean 
tenants  that  have  left,  for  there  are  always  plenty  of  them, 
but  an  officer  so  called,  independent  of  the  mates.  This 
officer  should  have  charge  of  the  cabin,  and  the  cabin 
charges,  and  of  the  passengers  and  their  ba^ag^,  all  of 
whom  ought  to  be  in  his  convoy«  He  should  prewie  over 
the  table,  and  relieve  the  captain  of  this  department,  who, 
never  being  brought  up  to  this  line  of  business^  is  un- 
acquainted with  particulars,  although  emulous  to  merit 
public  approbation  and  patronage  by  assiduous  attention. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  captain  is  a  ^^  chartist,"  and  conse- 
quently not  so  well  fitted  for  lai^  assemblies.  Aito  the 
decorations  of  the  saloons,  they  are  (post  costly,  though 
the  prime  cost  is  not  to  be  complained  of^  but  thMjiro- 
duce  no  return;  the  fabricks  are  elegant  and  of  durable 
materials,  and  warranted  of  first  quality,  especially  the 
drapery,  which  is  of  the  newest  pattern  and  fashion. 
They  are  now  much  dama|;ed,  and  stand  at  the  reduced 
value  of  remnants,  especially  the  paintings.  Now,  al- 
though a  mere  daub  can  never  become  a  good  picture, 
yet  a  fine  painting  may  easily  become  a  mere  daub,  as  is 
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proved  on  board  of  this  vessel,  for  the  servants  are  con- 
stantly nibbing  their  dirty  hands  on  them.  A  touchy 
servant  is  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  attaidants;  and 
although  I  detest  one  that  is  thievish,  I  make  no  objection 
at  all  to  one  that  is  light-*fingei*ed.  I  would  intimate, 
therefore,  as  an  addition  to  your  orders,  that  there  should 
be  no  more  black  servants,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  hand 
that  is  always  black  must  be  dirtier  than  one  that  is  only 
occasionally  so.  Although  there  is  no  supper  laid,  yet, 
judging  from  the  quantity  drunk,  there  are  some  tolerable 
suppers  on  board,  and  anchovies,  sardines,  and  salt  fish 
should  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  invoice,  and  consi- 
dered contraband,  as  well  as  all  provoking  things.  He 
who  thirsts  after  drink  soon  becomes  bloody  thirsty,  and 
is  a  dangerous  customer.  This  is  the  more  unsafe,  be- 
cause in  these  premises  we  are  constantly  kept  in  hot 
water.  Another  improvement  would  be,  to  remove  the 
tube  that  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  cabin  under  the 
table,  and  answers  no  purpose  but  steaming  calves'  feet 
into  jelly,  and  to  place  it  on  the  table,  where  it  might 
run  counter  to  the  dishes,  and  be  useful  in  keeping 
the  dinner  warm,  as  weU  as  to  make  articles  show 
to  advantage.  I  have  no  objection  to  cold  meat,  but 
I  like  hot  soup,  and  fish  that  comes  to  table  not  warmed 
is  out  of  ^^ place;"  and  I  like  to  hear  young  ladies' 
tongues  chatter,  but  not  their  teeth.  Two  sakxms 
would  be  better  than  one,  and  give  more  satisfaction,  on 
an  average,  to  those  who  favour  us  with  their  custom^;  for 
though  I  admire  amob  cap,  I  detest  a  mob  of  caps. .  The 
side-paths  between  the  tables  and  the  walls,  being  scant 
ell  wide,  are  too  narrow  for  two  to  pass  and  repass  with- 
out trespassing  on  each  other's)  feet*  A  lady  told  me  to- 
day, she  never  knew  before  the  pain  of  being  ^^sirpassed;" 
and  though  she  had  no  objection  to  the  ^'freedom  of  the 
press,"  she  has  great  repugnance  to  a  ** press-gang," 
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aad  had  no  idea  of- being  ^'pressed  on  board  ahip." 
But  the  most  beneficial  alteratioii  that  has  oceuired  to  me 
to  msdke  on  board  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  make  it  yield  a  good 
ctiridMEid  to  proprietors,  and  command  an  extensiye  nm 
of  patMoage,  would  be  to  subject  the  passengers  to  ani- 
mal magnetism.  As  soon  as^  they  come  on  board  they 
should  be  put  to  sleep  and  disposed  of,  by  being  padied 
carefully  into  their  respective  beds,  and  left  there  as  on 
shelves,  until  the  steamer  performs  her  voyage,  when  they 
could  be  all  handed  down,  liaanimat-magnetised,  and 
sent  ashdie.  It  would  save  much  that  now  swdla  up 
the  account-K^urrent  for  the  table  and  attmdants,  spare 
them  the  pain  and  snaring  of  sea^skknees,  and  prevent 
aH  noise  and  confusion*  You  Muld  then  afford  to  make 
a*  great  reduction  in  the  passagennoney  by  this  raeans,, 
tor  a  long  voyage  would  be  no  more  expensive,  as  far  as 
the  cidiin  disbursements  are  concerned,  \hm  a  short  one; 
and  you  eould  book  double  the  number  of  insides  and 
Ml  your  way-bill  up  handsomely.  A  «iagaetiser  wouM 
have  to  be  employed,  of  known  skilly  so  as.  to  render  ad«- 
verlising  attractive  and  profitable..  He  should  be  a  piqiil 
of  Dr.  ElUotson,  or  some  sui^  distinguished  man — a 
person  in  well*establisfaed  business,  well  kjaowa  to  the 
Mbility  ud  gentry  generally  oThis  vicinity,  and  one  in 
whom  the  public  at  large  has  great  confidenee.  Whe-- 
dier  so  strcmg  an  assemblage  of  magnetic  influence  wouU 
aflfect  the  compass  deserves  consideration,  and  experi- 
mental trips  should  first  be  tried  on  the  Thames  and 
other  places.  For  thi»  inwntioa  you  mi^  obtain  a 
patent,  and  the  Great  Western  would  thereby  have  a  mo- 
nopoly ia  her  line  <^  business,  aid  defy  all  rival  compali* 
tion,  by  driving  a)l  others  out  of  the  field*  or  at  kaat  out 
the  sea. 

What  a  sea  of  troidile  it  would  save!  what  an  era  it 
would  form  in  naval  history !  what  a  blessing  to  mankind ! 
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crying  chil<freii  put  to  rieep — ^scokiisg  wives  set  at  rest — 
grumblers  sileaced^-^dmnkards  sobi^red — ^hungry  people 
^quieted — agitators  calmed.  The  cabin  would  then  be 
fitted  up  like  a  nmseum^  every  specimen  mailLed,  num* 
bared,  parcelled,  and  shelved,  and  order  and  regularity 
restored,  while  economy  and  comfort  (the  you  tilly  duU 
sea)  would  pervade  the  whde  assortment.  It  is  the  best 
expedient  I  know  of,  to  remedy  all  evils,  and  ensure 
lasting  custom,  and  a  safe  investmfpt  for  capital,  as 
well  as  please  principals.  Trusting  that  the  enumeration 
of  items  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  forward,  in  executing 
your  commisaion,  will  arrive  safe  to  hand  and  give  satifr- 
faittion,  ^ 

1  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Wisdom^ 


No.  XIV. 

tbttbr  from  a  sbrvant  |n  search  of  a  place. 

Dear  Tummus, 
Cumel  Rackitl^having  thort  pn[q[)er  to  stop  sherry  in 
the  servants*  hall,  and  give  porter  in  sted,  I  give  him 
warning  that  such  improper  conduct  wouldn't  do  no 
longer,  as  I  ad  been  always  used  to  live  With  gentlemen, 
and  to  be  treated  as  a  footman  ort;  and  besides,  livery  I 
won't  wear  no  longer  for  no  man  br^thing.  It  am't  fit 
one  maa  should  wear  bondage  cloths  to  another  man,  and 
so  I  go  to  Amerika,  where  there  is  no  such' word  as  ser- 
vanty  but  assistance  and  Jbelps,  and  where  talents  is 
rewarded  as  it  deserves^  and  there  is  no  distinetions  to  be 
found.  I  av  engaged  with  captain  Haltf ront  to  help  him 
during  the  voyage,  and  he  is  to  pay  my  passage^  but  I 
didn't  engage  not  to  be  sea-sick,^  which  o£  course  I  av 
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ihort  proper  to  be,  whenever  he  is  on  deck,  which  is  noC 
often,  and  consequently  av  nothing  to  do  but  eat  and 
drink  my  aUawance,  which,  thank  God,  I  can  do  Tery 
well,  and  he  av  the  steward  and  ship's  servants  to  wait 
upon  him,  which  is  enuf  in  all  conscience  without  me. 
In  Amerika,  as  I  hear,  servants  is  called  misters,  and  wine 
and  wegetables. being  on  table  and  the  eomj^ny  handieg 
dishes,  hdps  has  nothing  to  do  but  set  down  on  dieers 
and  read  the  papev^  unless  it  be  to  change  a  plate  now 
and  agin,  which  is  only  performer  like ;  and  is  often  taken 
into  business,  and  marries  into  the  family;  and,  wearing 
no  livery,  can  dine  at  hotels  at  public  tables,  if  not  on 
duty,  and  haj  money  to  pay  for  it.  Little  oflFences  aint 
thort  nothing  of  where  public  officers  do  the  like,  as  1 
hear,  and  where  munny  is  so  plenty,  people  make  a  forten 
sometimes  by  failing  in  business,  which  the  steward  says 
is  not  oncommon  by  no  manner  of  means. 

Howsumever,  I  must  say  I  pittees  Miss  Rackitl,  Gur- 
neFs  dorter,  poor  thing!  for  she  was  unkimmon  fond  of 
me,  that's  a  clear  case,  and  would  have  absconded  as 
quick  as  wink  with  me,  if  I  had  bui  thort  proper  to  av  sed 
the  wurd;  but,  being  dependent  upon  her  father,  couldn't 
keep  an  establishment,  which  wouldiA  do  for  me^  as  I 
couldn't  afford  to  marry  a  poor  girl,  let  her  beautiful 
charms  be  ever  so  cunspikious.  I  wunder  who  will  tie 
on  her  clogs  and  squease  her  ankles  now  I  am  gone,  and  a 
prettier  foot  and  ankle  there  aint  this  day  in  all  Lundun, 
tho'  perhaps  it  doi^  become  me  to  host  of  my  nolegs  in 
this  pint»  Her  waiting  wumman  Jane,  (you  node  Jane, 
she  that  had  the  fine  black  eyes,)  well  Jane  was  always 
jealous  of  her,  and  I  ad  enuf  fp  da,  I  can  telly,  to  pacify 
her^  inting  to  her  it  was  all  her  hone  immagination,  and 
that  I  wouldn't  touch  her  mistress  with  a  pair  of  tongs, 
and  that  hartificial  flowers  like  she  had  no  sweetness  in 
them,  like  the  real  roses  of  her  lips  and  cheeks;  but 
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wimmen  do  find  things  out  astonishing,  and  it  aint  easy 
to  deceive  them  in  matters  of  the  art  and  eyes^-tho'  to 
my  mind  she  aint  no  more  to  be  compared  to  miss,  than 
sider  is  to  shampane.  Indeed  missus  herself  wouldn't 
ay  had  no  objections  to  go  off  neether,  I  call  tall  yaw,  if 
I  ad  but  consinted  to  lift  up  my  hand  and  whistled,  if  it 
wam't  for  fear  of  the  Gurnel,  for  she  tuk  great  notis  of 
me,  and  was  proper  vexed  when  I  giv  warning,  and  told 
me  herself  I  was  a  fool,  and  didn't  bo  how  to  valy  my 
place,  and  complained  bitterly  she  was  deceived  in  me; 
which  she  wouldn't  av  done  at  no  rate,  if  she  wam't  cross 
at  loosing  me  in  such  a  sudden  manner  for  ever;  but  I 
never  did  deceive  her^  nor  give  her  no  encouragement, 
on  no  occasion  whatsnmever,  for  I  prefered  miss  by  a 
great  deal.  Second  and  pieces  of  furniture  isn't  to  my 
taste,  by  no  manner  of  means,  and  if  she  ad  pesisted  in 
saying  much  more  I  should  av  told  her  so  to  her  face,  for 
I  didn't  like  her;  she  was  old,  wore  false  curls,  and  had 
sum  teeth  that  wasn't  her  hone,  and  wam't  at  all  fit  for  a 
fancy  wummon  for  any  young  man  like  me.  If  ever  I 
marrys  for  munny  I  must  av  good  looks  too,  or  I  am  off 
the  bargain,  that's  flat.  They  has  the  ballad  and  uni- 
versal sufferig,  as  I  am  informed,  in  Amerika,  and  I  shall 
have  a  vote  in  course :  but  it's  no  use  as  1  hear,  for  vot* 
ing  is  considered  low  where  it's  so  common,  and  there's 
no  thanks  where  no  one  nose  how  you  votes— so  reform, 
it  seems,  is  no  great  shakes  arter  all  Lord  John's  flams 
about  it.  Public  service  I  should  much  prefer  to  private, 
as  I  understand  they  gits  eight  dollars  a  day  at  a  place 
they  calls  Washington,  and  great  vails  too,  besides  rising, 
if  your  tail  is  large  like  O'CSonnell's,  who  has  the  biggest 
in  all  Ireland,  for  I  hear  Stevenson,  the  Yankee  minister, 
was  only  a  public  servant,  and  no  better,  and  rose  by 
his  tail  too,  as  our  monkey  used  to  hold  on  by  his,  and 
help  himself  up.     I  shall  try  my  luck  there^  and  if  I  gets 
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opoa  ib^  woiid^  who  nose  but  1  may  conie  back  9»  a 
tatchyi  or  ftumUiing  of  that  aort,  to  En^and,  8<Miie  of 
these  day*,  and  show  Giiniel  Rackitt  what  service  m 
Amerika  is.  One  think  I  ay  seen  myself,  an  officer  dine 
at  our  table  at  master's  who  ad  seen  sornce  in  his  youngs 
days  himself,  and  was  made  as  much  of  as  if  he  had  nerer 
stood  behind  a  chair  in  his  life,  and  so  far  from  being 
aahaiaed  of  it,  as  some  people  as  I  nose  of  would  be, 
boasted  of  it,  which  showed  htt  sense*  Poverty  aint  nb 
sin  or  disgrace  neither,  and  barbers'  sons  have  riz  afore 
now  to  Jropears;  whereas  my  real  father,  as  I  have  heard 
said,  is  a  reform  member^  and  high  up  ia  office,  tlio'  my 
mother  had  the  mbfortune  to  be  a  servant,  wiudi  is  more 
than  sum.  can  bo^st  of,  whose  parents  was  low  people  on 
b(th«'s  and  mother's  aide  both.  If  I  was  so  fortenate 
as  to  make'  a  forten  fay  manage,  or  puUie  service^  or 
beeomc  a  Gumcl  myself,  whidi  I  hear  is  quite  oommon 
m  Amerika,  for  servaote  to  rise  to  be  Cumels  and  evea 
Generals  sometimes,  I  would  cum  bade  in  course  to 
London  to  spend  it,  where  life  is  certainly  understood  U> 
he  spent,  and  seemly  and  becoming  a  man  of  fortin;  and 
dieatres,  and  operas  ate  open  every  nite,  and  andsuai 
giribandgood  wine  only  wants  the  meana,  and  perfearing 
reform  opinions  gives  gpod  interest.  Breaking  lamps, 
and  driving  over  people  on  side-paths,  and  nocking  down 
policemen,  is  easy  learned,  and  so  is  not  paying  trades* 
BBsn^s  biUs,  and  then  running  off  with  another  man's  wife 
woold  be  worth  while,  it  would  make  a  person  fashion- 
able, and  a  great  fisrvorete  with  the  wimniem%  Ibaveheard 
missus  (or  rather  I  should  say  Mrs.  Rackitt)  often  call 
Markias  Blowhard  a  villain  behmd  his  back  for  hia  love 
afBnrs^  and  that  he  ort  to  be  shut  out  of  families^  for  too 
bad,  and  be  as  civil  to  him  next  day  as  if  he  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterberry^  but  vrimmen  always  pretend  to 
be  shocked  at  what  pleases  them  most^  and  carrying  two 
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Gm^  aint  eonfitied  tQ  no  atetioo.  Half,  seaft  ^er  to 
Amerika  makes  ne  fedt  xbm^  nor  half  free  already  9  at  all 
events  I  practises  making  free  when  hopportunity  offers. 
Says  the  skipper  to  me  one  day,  (he  is  a  lef tenant  in  the 
nary,)  says  he,  *•  Are  you  Captain  Haltfront's  servant?" 
Without  getting  up,  or  touching  hats,  but  setting  at  ease^ 
says  I,  **  1  didn't  know  he  had  a  servant,  dir: '^  ''tUdn't 
know  he  had  one,  sir?"  said  he,  **pray  what  the  devil 
do  you  call  yourself,  if  you  are  not  his  servant?"  *  *  Why, 
sir,"  said  I,  cocking  my  head  a  one  aide,  and  trying  to 
come  Yankee  over  him,  ^^  he  receives  the  Queen's  pay, 
sir,  and  wears  her  regiinentals;  he  has  an  allowance  for 
an  assistant,  which  I  receive,  and  wear  her  majesty's 
cookadf  too*.  We  serves  her  Majesty^  sir,  and  I  api  lender 
the  o^ptain's  t^opmiand—^p  yoa  talke^  sir?"  ^^  Why, 
^ou  inferaaly  conceited  rascal,"  said  he,  ^^if  you  were 
under  my  command,  sir,  instead  o^f  his,  Ide  let  you  no 
dam  quick  whose  servant  you  were/'  ^^  Ah^,  very  Uk^, 
^r^'^  said  I,  still  keeping  my  seat,^  and  crossings  one  le^ 
over  the  other^  free  and  easy,  and  swinging  my  foot^ 
^^  very  like,  sir;  but  you  don't  happen  to  have  tha^t  ho- 
nour, and  my  passage-money  i,s  paid  to  your  masters,  tlie 
owners  of  this  boat,  at  Bristol,  which  happens  to  alter 
the  case  a  bit.  You  can  go,  sir. "  ^  ^  Go,  sir ! "  said  h^.} 
^^  why,  dam  your  eyea,  sir,  what  do  you  mean?  do  you 
want  to  be  trieed  up,  sir?"  and  he  walkad  away  in  a  devil 
of  a  hurry,  as  if  he  was  going  to  do  something,  but  he 
didn't  honour  me  again  with  his  company.  I  have  put 
up  with  a  good  deal  in  my  time,  Tummus,  but  I  puts  up 
with  no  more.  No  man  calls  me  servant  again  unless  at 
eight  dollars  a  day  as  a  public  one,  at  Washington^  or  Van 
Buren,  or  Webster,  or  some  of  the  large  cities,  where,  as 
I  here,  no  one  lives,  but  every  one  passes  thro'^  and  don't 
no  you  again.  If  that  don't  do,  some  other  line  must. 
Wine^  wimmen,  and  cigars  is  my  motter;  and  she  what 
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bids  for  me  bids  hi^,  Tummus,  or  she  don't  av  tke 
honour  of  belonging  to  the  establishment  of 

Your  old  companion  and  friend, 

Robert  Cooper. 

P.  S.     When  you  write  to  me,  write  this  way : 

A  mister 

Mister  Cooper^ 

Poste-restomte, 

New  Yorke,  Amerika. 

I  don't  no  as  I  av  spelt  restomte  rite  or  no,  it's  the 
French  for  let  it  stop  in  the  office  till  called  for.  Cumel's 
letters,  when  he  and  me  was  on  the  continent  trayelling, 
had  it  on,  and  it  looks  knowing.  The  gOTemess  will  tell 
you  how  to  spell  it,  and  you  may  kiss  her  for  thanks,  and 
get  another  kiss  for  change.  Don't  forget  the  two  mis- 
ters, for  these  little  things  marks  the  gentleman;  and  it 
might  do  me  good  such  letters  coming  to  me,  espedaUy 
among  females,  whose  curiosity  is  always  on  the  key 
veave^  and  takes  such  forrin-looking  letters  for  Billy 
duxes^  or  assassinaticms  of  some  fair  one  or  another.  If 
the  governess  would  write  the  back  of  the  letter  herself  it 
would  be  better,  for  then  the  hand-writing  would  be  fe- 
minine gender,  as  Miss  Rackitt  used  to  call  the  Spanish 
lap-dog  bitch. 

Yours  again, 

R.  C. 
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No,  XV.      . 

LETTBR   FROM   A   FRENCH   PASSENGER   TO   HIS   FRIEND 
IN    LONDON. 

My  DEAR  Sare, 

I  have  vary  mush  pleasure  tx>  you  inform  I  erakuate 
England  on  bord  de  Great  Western  on  de  22nd  ultimo, 
^id  werry  little  vind  and  smooth  watare,  and  next  day 
it  dropt  astame  and  was  lost  to  de  view  altogedare.  I 
cannot  tell  if  I  speak  de  tnit,  I  was  soary  to  leave  it 
behind  me.  De  smooth  watare  did  not  long  remain, 
but  soon  became  onraged  and  terrifiqne,  and  I  grew 
vary  sick,  and  was  brought  to  bed  wid  nausea  and  de 
acke  in  de  head,  where  I  was  confined  meself,  and 
could  not  preyent  for  several  days  my  being  delivered 
of  all  I  eat.  Whatever  I  take  I  refuse,  and  what  I 
swallow  I  throw  away.  All  sweet  is  vary  sour,  and 
fioting  good  likes  my  stomack. 

By  and  by  I  become  round  again  and  get  up,  and 
den  vate  spectacles  for  de  eyes  de  cabin  gives,  one 
faunder  and  ten  passengare  at  de  table  at  one  and  de 
same  time,  and  no  confusione  but  de  confusione  of 
de  tongs.  One  ting  on  board  of  de  steam-boat  I  vary 
much  do  admire — ^you  are  ..ot  troobled  with  wind. 
Blow  which  ever  way  he  will,  backward  or  forward, 
it  is  all  de  same  as  one,  you  go  right  by  de  head  all 
de  time. 

I  find  de  English  tonge  vary  tuff,  and  I  am  hard  to 
understand  it.  De  meaning  of  de  words  is  so  scattared, 
it  is  not  easy  for  to  gadare  dem,  all  at  de  same  time  to 
chuse  dat  wot  fits  de  best  to  de  right  place.  Dere  is 
^Mook  out,"  which  is  to  put  out  your  head  and  to  see; 
and  ^Mook  out,"  which  is  to  haul  in  your  head  and  not 
for  to  see,  just  contraire.     To-day  steward  took  hold 
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of  de  sky-light,   and  said,    "Look  outj"    well,  I  put 

up  my  head  for  to  "look  oi|j|^"  and  he  shut  down  de 

sash  on  it  and  gave  me  a  cut^dmost  all  over  my  face 

with  pains  of  glass,  and  said,   "Dat  is  not  de  way  to 

"look  out,"  you  should  have  took  your  head  in."    Dat 

is  beating  de  English  into  de  head  wid  de  dev3  to  it 

Ukewise.    It  keeps  me  in  de  boiling  watare  all  de  time. 

When  I  make  in  de  English  tong  mistake,  de  company 

all  laugh  ifi  my  coonteniaiee,  which  is  vary  disagreeaUe 

and  barbare,  but  to  avoid  consequence  hostile,  I  jok 

in  de  laugh  meself,  and  bark  out  too    at  my  own 

blundares,  so  loud  as  de  loudest  of  dmi  all,  but  dm 

is  no  much  pleasure  in  de  practice;  but  when  you  shall 

find  yourself  in  a  Rome,  you  must  do  a$  it  is  done  in 

de  Rome.     Politeness  cannot  be  hoped  hare  on  diip 

board,   where  dere  of  men  are  msany  kinds,  fpr  you 

cannot  kok  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  de  ear  of  one 

big  pig.    De  wedare  has  been  vary  onfair,  and  de  sea 

so  tall  as  a  mountain,  so  that  de  glasses  no  more  cannot 

Maud  up,  nor  de  soup  sit  still  in  de  plate,  but  slide  about 

as  on  de  ice  when  it  is  slippair,  and  roll  over  in  one 

united  states  of  coufusione,  passengare,  dinnare,  and 

all.     We  have  one  dreadful  flare  up  every  night  in  de 

cabin,  which  fill  me  vary  full  brim  of  fear,  all  de  same 

as  one  light-house.     What  would  become  of  us  ff  we 

were  to  be  burned  in  de  watare  wid  fire,  I  do  not  know, 

so  many  peoples  and  so  few  gigs  and  boots  to  get  in, 

and  so  great  way  off  is  de  land.     Candles,  and  lamps, 

and  ceegars  m  every  man's  mouth  widout  nombre,  and 

de  furnace  in  de  belly  of  de  ship  all  burning  at  de  same 

matant   time,    make  it  dangereuse  every  where,  and 

though  the  captain  order  one  general  blow  up  of  den 

all  at  ten  o'cloke,  yet  I  vary  mush  fear  some  ondenninded 

|)erson  IBlc  de  English  lawyer  shall  put  de  candle,  not 

onder  de  faudbel,  but  oiider  de  bed. 
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As  de  English  shall  be  vary  fond  (^  fires  in  de 
night,  burning  barns  and  staks  of  hay  and  com  to 
produce  one  grand  effect  politique  of  reform,  so  I  would 
take  de  libarty  to  send  you  one  sketch  imagenatif  of 
that  horreablt  event,  de  burning  of  de  Great  Western 
bi  de  sea,  which  will  give  you,  I  hope,  much  pleHftut^ 
to  see,  as  it  do  me  to  p^^re  it  for  you  wiJ  pencil. 
When  I  was  well,  I  spend  my  time  vary  agreeable 
wid  de  ladies  in  de  prominade  on  deck  when  de  weather 
shall  give  leave,  and  on  ttiaking  game  at  cards  with 
snatches  of  musick,  and  in  de  evening  in  de  sheets 
sketching  de  %ures  grotesque  of  the  pa^engare 
e^rangare,  and  in  vetttriloqaisQi,  which  produce  effeet 
vary  comique;  but  de  passage  shall  come  over  almost  so 
fast  as  my  ilkwiss  was,  which  no  give  me  much  time  for 
comepany. 

So  soon  as  we  will  slip  our  cable  at  New  Yoi4  I  was 
land,  and  come  visit  de  Yankee  of  New  England— nie 
Frenchman  of  €aDada--<i6  sauvage  of  de  wood>*-<ie 
black  of  de  Sout,  and  de  backwoodsman  ^voft  shoot  wit 
de  rifle,  in  successione,  and  study  de  democracy  of  df 
government.  It  is  a  country  unique,  I  believe,  with 
abundance  of  food  philosophique  for  refleetione.  If 
it  is  only  no  more  as  one-hadf  so  grand  a  conetry  as  de 
Americans,  on  board  was  boast,  it  will  be  de  finest 
conetry  in  de  whole  universe  globe,  fw  to  all  things  they 
say  splendid*-4nagnifiqQe— suparhe.  Certain  dey  ap* 
pear  one  people  drole.  Niagara  is  widout  dout  one 
grand  spectade,  but  domsy,  wid<mt  shape  or  elegance, 
and  not  to  be  eompared  to  de  sublime  water-works  of 
VersailleB,  which  is  the  bouquet  of^all,  de  first  in  de 
world.  But  to  estr^^ng«re8  who  was  not  visit  France, 
and  been  so  good  fortunate  as  to  see  that  grand  arti-* 
ficial  work  of  de  great  natione^  Niagara  may,  peihiqps, 
appear  wonderful.     So  it  is  with  Vesuve  in  like  nKinner. 
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In  realita  it  fall  vary  far  to  de  behind  of  de  imaginatif 
in  fire-works  in  de  Champs  de  Mars,  in  de  glorious  days 
of  July  at  Paris.  He  who  is  not  seen  dat  city,  my 
good  sare,  has  seen  just  noting  at  all,  where  nature 
and  art  form  one  alliance,  intimate,  graceful,  and 
unique.  It  is  the  one  [dace  only  in  the  world  for  a 
man  vot  has  taste,  literaire,  imaginatif,  and  gastrouo- 
mique. 

What  they  can  boast  with  truth  goot  right  in  Ame- 
rique,  if  dey  only  had  de  taste  culinaire,  which  dey 
are  so  misfortunate  as  not  for  to  be,  is  de  grand  re- 
servoirs, de  great  lakes,  and  immense  rivares  of  fresh 
watare  make  for  dat  most  delicate  moroeau,  de  frog, 
which  I  hear  are  in  great  abondance  dere,  and  vary 
fine,  sporting  demselves,  and  singing  night  and  day, 
like  veritable  birds,  tho'  the  musick  is  not  so  good 
as  de  eat,  which  is  fit  for  a  king.  I  make  to  myself 
one  promise,  they  shall  compensate  for  a  great  deal  of 
de  miseraire  in  de  table;  but  at  present  I  hear  it  is  so 
much  thrown  away  upon  dem  as  pearls  before  de  swine 
pigs,  dey  are  so  ignorant  and  barbare,  as  not  even  to 
know  de  dish  but  for  make  laugh. 

In  England,  also,  is  one  vary  great  ting  wanted  in  de 
educatione  of  de  houses  commons  of  de  people,  is  to  have 
de  knowledge  of  de  art  to  cook  de  fare,  so  as  to  make  it 
fit  to  eat  for  de  palate  and  de  stomach,  and  what  is  more, 
to  de  pokeet,  and  to  make  de  one  half  food  dan  de  whole 
go  furdare.  Den  you  will  hear  of  starving  peoples  again 
no  more  as  before,  which  cannot  be  oderwise  when  more 
is  consumed  in  waste  in  one  day  by  ignorance,  den  shall 
render  for  de  whole  week  entire  in  consumptione  neces- 
saire.  It  is  more  better  as  cheaper ;  and  let  goot  cooking 
of  de  vitals  last  only  for  five  year  in  de  conetrey,  it  shaU 
wipe  up  de  nationale  debt,  till  it  shall  be  no  more  seen, 
and  noting  remain.     Wate  else  have  enable  France  to 
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support  de  anny  of  Napoleon,  or  wate  is  called  de  ocea- 
pation,  which  was  of  Prusse,  and  Russe,  and  Anglaise, 
when  combined  in  round  Paris,  but  de  art  to  cook?  Or 
wate  now  hold  up  de  grand  militaire  and  navy,  or  defray 
de  debt  of  de  qatione,  which  is  not  commerciale,  nor  ma- 
nufacture, but  de  art  to  cook?  It  is  de  single  ting  ueces- 
saire  to  jenerale  happiness,  riches,  and  healdi,  and  widout 
it  man  is  no  more  as  a  savage,  who  was  waste  more  as  he 
eats,  and  eats  more  as  pig  den  .human  being.  Lord 
Brougham  (who  is  more  distinguished  for  what  goes  out  of 
his  mout  den  what  goes  into  it)  have  gone  boast  '^de 
schoolmaster  is  abroad."  Yel,  wate  of  all  dat?  De 
schoolmaster  is  not  de  right  man  aftare  all;  but  if  will 
say  *  *  de  cook  is  abroad, "  den  he  shall  speak  sense  for  once 
ondeniable.  De  cook  is  de  jentleman  dat  shall  make  von 
grand  reform  in  de  English  natione  more  better  as  ballot, 
or  universal  sufTerage,  or  de  Lord  John  Russell,  all  in  one 
pile  heap  up  togedare.  De  John  Bull  vat  is  poor  is  so 
savage  as  a  bloodhoimd — for  wiiy?  because  he  feeds  on 
rau  meat;  de  Chartist  is  wicked  because  his  stomack  is 
out  of  de  order;  and  so  is  de  Radical  vary  cross  and  sour, 
because  he  is  despeptic,  bilious,  and  trobled  wid  wind; 
and  de  rish  man,  wat  you  call  Whig,  go  hang  and  drown 
himself  for  noting  at  all  but  because  his  digestione  is 
bad.  Ah,  my  dear  sare,  my  goot  friend,  de  cook  is  de 
doctore-— de  statesman— de  patriot !  Speak  of  educatione 
nationale,  mon  Dieu !  it  is  cooking  nationale  vat  you  shall 
want ;  and  dis  do  put  mind  in  me  to  go  talk  to  de  steward 
about  de  dinnair;  so  I  must  have  take  de  honore  to  sub- 
scribe to  you. 

Myself,  wid  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederick  Frelin. 
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No.  XVI. 
letter  from  an  old  hand. 

My  dear  James, 

Just  as  I  was  embarking,  I  received  your  letter  request- 
ing me  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  my  voyage,  and  such 
hints  as  might  be  useful  to  you  when  you  shall  make  the 
passage  yourself.  The  first  is  unnecesary,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  tell.  Every  man  is  alike,  every  woman  is 
aUke,  (they  are  more  alike  than  the  men,  too  much  of  the 
devil  in  them,)  every  ship  is  alike,  especially  steam-ships, 
and  the  incidents  of  one  voyage  are  common  to  all—"  Fa- 
cies  non  omnibus  una,  nee  tamen  diversa.  " 

The  company  usually  consists  of  young  officers  joining 
regiments;  talk,  Gibraltar,  Cape,  Halifax,  Horse  Guards, 
promotion  and  sporting— of  naval  men;  talk,  insults  to 
flag,  foreign  stations,  crack  frigates,  round  stems,  old  ad- 
miral—of speculators;  tadk,  cotton,  tobacco,  flour— of 
provincials;  talk,  Durham,  Head,  Colborne,  Poulett 
Thomson — of  travellers;  talk,,  Mississipi,  Niagara,  Ma- 
hone  Bay — of  women;  talk,  headache,  amusements,  and 

nonsense  about  Byron of  Yankees;  talk.  Loco  Foco's 

go-ahead,  dollars— of  manufacturers;  talk,  steam,  factors 
and  machinery — of  blockheads,  who  chatter  like  monkeys 
about  everything.  The  incidents  are  common  to  all;  fall 
on  the  deck—wet  through — very  sick — ^bad  wine — cold 
dinner — ^rough  weather — ^shipt  a  sea  and  a  tureen  of 
soup — spoke  to  a  ship,  but  could'nthear — saw  a  whale,  bul 
so  far  off,  only  a  black  line — feel  sulky.  There  is  nothiog 
therefore,  to  tell  ycu  but  what  has  been  told  a  thousand 
times,  and  never  was  worth  tc)|ing  (mce ;  but  there  are  a 
few  maxims  x^orth  knowing. 

1st.  Call  steward,  inquire  the  number  of  your  cabin; 
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he  will  tell  you  it  is  No.  1 ,  perhaps.  Ah,  very  true, 
steward;  here  is  half  a  sovereign  to  begin  with;  don't 
forget  1^  is  No.  1 .  TThis  is  the  beginning  of  the  voyage, 
1  shall  not  forget  the  end  of  it.  He  never  does  lose  sight' 
of  No.  1,  and  you  continue  to  be  No.  1  ever  after; — 
best  dish  at  dinner,  by  accident^  is  always  placed  before 
you,  best  attendance  behind  you,  and  so  on.  You  can 
never  say  with  the  poor  devil  that  was  henpecked,  **  the 
first  of  the  tea  and  the  last  of  the  ooff-ee  for  poor  Jerr-y. " 
— /  ahoays  do  this. 

2nd.  If  you  are  to  have  a  chum,  take  a  young  one,  and 
you  can  have  your  own  way  by  breaking  him  in  yourself. 
— /  alicays  do. 

3rd.  If  the  berths  are  over  each  other,  let  the  young 
fellow  climb,  and  do  you  take  the  lowest  one;  it  is  bettor 
he  should  break  his  neck  than  you. — /  always  do. 

4th.  All  the  luggage  not  required  for  immediate  use  is 
marked  ''below. "  Don't  mark  yours  at  all,  and  you  have 
it  all  in  your  own  cabin,  whfere  you  know  where  to  find  it 
when  you  want  it.  It  is  not  then  squeezed  to  death  by 
a  hundred  tons  of  trunks.  If  you  have  not  room  for  it 
all^  hint  to  your  young  chum  he  has  too  much  baggage, 
and  some  of  it  must  go  ''below. "-— /  always  do, 

5th.  Don't  talk  French,  it  brings  all  diose  chattering 
grimacing  felk>ws  about  you. — /  never  do, 

6th.  Make  no  acquaintance  with  women,  on  many 
accounts;  first,  they  have  no  business  on  board;  and 
secondly,  they  are  too  troublesom^a — /  never  do. 

7th.  Never  speak  to  a  child,  or  you  can't  get  clear 
of  the  nasty  little  lap-dog-thing  ever  afterwards. — / 
never  do. 

8th.  Always  judge  your  fellow  passengers  to  be  the 
opposite  of  what  they  strive  to  appear  to  be.  For 
instance,  a  military  man  is  not  quarrelsome,  for  no  man 
doubts  his  courage;  a  snob  is.     A  clergyman  is  ifttover 
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Strait-laced,  for  his  piety  is  not  questioned^ — ^but  a 
cheat  is.  A  lawyer  is  not  apt  to  be  argumentative; 
but  an  actor  is.  A  woman  that  is  all  smiles  and  graces 
is  a  vixen  at  heart;  snakes  fascinate.  A  stranger  that 
is  obsequious,  and  over  civil  without  apparent  cause^  is 
treacherous ;  cats  that  purr  are  apt  to  bite  and  scratch 
like  the  devil.  Pride  is  one  thing,  assumption  is  an- 
other; the  latter  must  always  get  the  cold  shoulder,  for 
whoever  shows  it  is  no  gentleman;  men  never  affect  to 
be  what  they  are,  but  what  they  are  not.  The  only  man 
who  really  is  what  he  appears  to  be,  is — a  gentleman. — 
InliDays judge  thus. 

9th.  Keep  no  money  in  your  pockets;  when  your 
clothes  are  brushed  in  the  morning,  it  is  apt — ^ahem — to 
fall  out. — /  net)er  do. 

lOth.  At  table  see  what  wine  the  captain  drinks;  it  is 
not  the  worst. — I  always  do. 

11th.  Never  be  ^^at  home"  on  any  subject  to  stupid 
fellows;  they  won't  "call  again." — I  never  am. 

12th.  Never  discuss  religion  or  politics  with  those 
who  hold  opinions  opposite  to  yours ;  they  are  subjects 
that  heat  in  handling  until  tfiey  burn  your  fingers. 
Never  talk  learnedly  on  topics  you  know,  it  makes  people 
afraid  of  you.  Never  talk  on  subjects  you  don't  know, 
it  makes  people  despise  you.  Never  argue,  no  man  b 
worth  the  trouble  of  convincing;  and  the  better  you 
reason,  the  more  obstinate  people  become.  Never  pun 
on  a  man's  words,  it  is  as  bad  as  spitting  in  his  face; 
in  short,  whenever  practicable,  let  others  perform,  and 
do  you  look  on.  A  seat  in  the  dres&-circle  is  preferable 
to  a  part  in  the  pl£^. — TTiis  is  my  rule. 

13th.  Be  always  civil,  and  no  one  will  wish  to  be 
rude  to  you;  be  ceremonious,  and  people  cannot  if  they 
would.  Impertinence  seldom  honours  you  with  a  visit 
withotft  an  invitation — at  least— >—i  always  find  it  so. 
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14th.  Never  sit  opposite  a  carving  dish;  there  is  not 
time  for  doing  pretty. — /  never  do. 

1 5th.  Never  take  a  place  opposite  a  newlynoiarried 
couple.  It  is  a  great  many  things — ^tiresome,  tantalis- 
ingy  disgusting,  and  so  on. — /  never  do. 

16th.  Never  sit  near  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  ship; 
they  are  always  the  worst  served,  and  are  too  much  at 
home  to  be  agreeable. — I  never  do. 

17th.  Never  play  at  cards.  Some  people  know  too 
little  for  your  temper,  and  others  too  much  for  your 
pocket. — /  never  do. 

18th.  There  is  one  person  to  whom  you  should  be 
most  attentive  and  obliging,  and  even  anticipate  his 
wants.  His  comfort  should  be  made  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration,  namely,  yourself.-—/  ahoays 
do. 

There  are  many  other  corollaries  from  these  maxims, 
which  a  little  reflection  will  suggest  to  you;  but  it  is  a 
rule  neve^  to  write  a  long  letter. — I  never  do. 

Yours  always, 

John  Stager. 


No.  XVII. 

from  an  american  citizen  to  his  friend  at  bangor. 

Dear  Ichabod, 
As  I  shall  cut  off  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.  to-morrow  as  soon 
as  I  land,  and  Xhen  proceed  to  Fittsville,  Ma.  I  write  you 
these  few  lines  to  inform  you  of  the  state  of  things  in 
general,  and  the  markets  in  particular.  Rice  is  riz,  tho' 
the  tobacco  market  Ipoks  black;  cotton  is  lighter,  and 
some  brilliant  specs  have  been  made  in  oil.  Pots  hang 
heavy  in  hand^  and  pearls  is  dull.     Tampico  fustic  is 
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moderate,  an4  campeachy  a  37  50-4  mos.  Whald>onc 
continues  firm.  Few  transactions  haye  taken  place  in 
bar  or  pig,  and  iron  generally  is  heavy.  Hung  dried 
Chili  remain  high,  but  Santa  Marthas  are  flat.  The  banks 
and  large  houses  look  for  specie,  but  long  paper  still  passes 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  little  houses  in  the  city. 
This  is  all  the  news  and  last  advices.  But,  dear  Ich, 
what  on  airth  are  we  coming  to,  and  how  will  our  free 
and  enlightened  country  bear  the  inspection  brand 
abroad?  Will  not  our  name  decline  in  foreign  markets? 
The  pilot  has  just  come  on  board,  and  intimated  that  the 
vice-president^  the  second  officer  of  this  first  of  countries, 
was  not  received  with  due  honour  at  New  York.  He  says 
that  the  common  council  could  not  ask  him  to  thread  an 
agrarian  band  of  Fanny  Wright  men,  Offin  men,  Ming 
men,  and  all  other  sorts  of  men  but  respectable  men,  for 
he  would  have  had  to  encounter  a  slough  of  L&co-Fo- 
coism,  that  no  decent  man  would  wade  thro\  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  so  discreditable  an  event  should 
occur  in  this  empire  city^  but  it  is  the  blessed  fruit  of 
that  cussed  tree  of  Van  Burenism,  which  is  rotten  before 
it  is  ripe,  and,  unlike  other  poisonous  fruit,  is  not  even 
attractive  in  outward  appearance,  but  looks  bad,  tastes 
bad,  and  operates  bad,  and,  in  short,  is  bad  altogether. 
But  of  all  the  most  appalling  information  I  i^gcve  received 
per  this  channel  was  that  of  the  formation  of  twenty-four 
new  hose  companies.  **What,"  said  1,  "tweuty-four 
new  hose  companies?  is  the  stocking  business  going 
ahead?  Is  it  to  cover  the  naked  feet  of  the  shoeless  Irish 
and  Scotch  and  English  paupers,  that  cover  with  un* 
covered  legs  like  locusts  this  happy  land,  or  is  it  for  foreign 
markets?  Where  does  the  capital  come  from?  Is  it  a 
spec,  or  has  it  a  bottom?''  ^^  No,"  said  he,  shaking  his 
head,  "  it  is  a  dark  job  of  the  new  lights,  theLoco-Focos. 
To  carry  the  election  of  chief  engineer  of  the  firemen,  they 
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have  created  twenty-four  new  companies  of  firemen , 
called  hose  companies,  which  hs»  damped  the  fire  and 
extinguished  the  last  spark  of  hope  of  all  true  patriots.  It 
has  thrown  cold  water  on  the  old  fire  companie^^  who  will 
sooner  resign  than  thus  be  inundated."  This  is  the  way  the 
radicals  of  England  wanted  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords 
by  creating  a  new  batch  of  Peers  baked  at  once,  tho'  the 
persons  for  Peers  were  only  half-baked  or  underdone,  but 
they  did  not  and  were  not  gUowea  to  glut  the  market  that 
way.  How  is  it  this  stale  trick  should  become  fresh  and 
succeed  here  in  this  enlightened  land,  this  abode  of  free- 
men, .this  seat  of  purity,  and  pass  current  without  one 
solid  genuine  ingredient  of  true  metal  ?  It  is  a  base  trick, 
a  barefaced  imposition,  a^'high-handed  and  unconstitu- 
tional measure.'  It  is  a  paltry  manoeuvre  to  swindle  tlie 
firemen  out  of  their  right  of  election.  Yes^  Ich,  the 
firemen  are  swamped,  and  the  sun  of  liberty  has  gone 
down  angry,  extinguished  in  the  waters  of  popular  delu- 
sion. Then^  for  heaven's  sake,  look  at  Yixburg.  Every- 
thing looks  worse  and  «^orse  there;  in  several  of  the 
<:ounties  they  have  quashed  all  the  bonds^  in  some  there 
are  no  courts^  in  others  the  sheriffs  pocket  the  money  and 
refuse  to  shea  out  to  any  one.  In  one  instance  a  man  tried 
for  the  murder  of jiis  wife  escaped  because  he  was  convicted 
of  manslaughter;  and  in  another,  a  person  indicted  for 
stealing  a  pig  got  off  because  it  was  a  chote.  They  ring  the 
noses  of  the  judges  instead  of  die  pigs.  From  cutting 
each  other  up  in  the  papers,  with  pens,  they  now  cut  each 
other  up  hi  the  streets  with  bowie  knlkes,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  will  soon  eat  one  another  like  savages,  for  back- 
biting has  become  quite  common.  The  constitution  has 
received  a  pretty  considerable  tarnation  shock,  that's  a 
fact.  Van  Burenism  and  Sub-Treasuryism  have  triumph- 
€;d,  the  Whig  cause  has  gained  nothing  but  funeral 
lionours  and  a  hasty  burial  below  low-water  mark.     In 
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England,  Biddle  retuing  from  the  bank  has  afifected  the 
cotton  trade  and  shook  it  to  its  centre.  They  say,  if  it 
paid  well,  why  did  he  pay  himself  off?  If  it  was  a  losing 
concern,  it  was  a  loss  to  lose  him,  but  all  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  reason  of  his  withdrawing.  I  own  I  fear 
he  is  playing  the  game  of  fast  and  loose.  The  breaking 
of  that  bank  would  afifect  the  banks  of  the  Missisippi  as 
well  as  the  Ohio,  and  the  country  would  be  inundated 
with  bad  paper,  the  natural  result  of  his  paper  war  with 
Jackson,  the  undamming  by  the  administration  of  the 
specie  dammed  up  by  him  for  so  long  a  period.  Damn 
them  all,  I  say.  However,  Ich,  if  we  have  made  a  los- 
ing concern  of  il,  the  English  have  got  their  per  contn 
sheet  showing  a  balance  ag^nst  ^em  too.  They  are 
going  to  lose  Canada,  see  if  they  aint,  as  sure  as  a  gun; 
and  iftkey  do,  I  guess  we  know  where  to  find  it,  without 
any  great  search  after  it  either.  I  didn't  think  myself  it 
was  so  far  gone  goose  with  them^  or  the  fat  in  the  fire 
half  so  bad,  until  I  read  Lord  Durham's  report;  but  he 
says,  ^^  My  experience  leaves  n#doubt  on  my  mind,  that 
an  invading  American  army  might  rely  upon  the  co- 
operation of  almost  the  entire  French  popul^on  of  Lower 
Canada."  Did  you  ever  heap  the  like  of  that,  Ich?  By 
gosh,  )>ut  it  was  worth  while  to  publi«|i  that,  wasn't  it? 
Now,  after  such  a#invitation  as  that,  coming  from  sach 
a  quarter  t6o,  if  our  folks  don't  go  in  and  take  il,  they 
ought  to  be  kicked  cleaua  away  to  the  other  side  of  son 
down,  hang  me  if  they  hadn't  ought.  Its  enough  to 
make  a  cat  sicfe,  too,  to  hear  them  Goneys  to  Canada 
talk  about  responsible  Government,  cuss  me  if  it  aint. 
They  don't  know  what  they  are  jawing  about,  Ihem  fel* 
lews,  that's  a  fact.  I  should  like  to  know  what's  the  use 
of  mob  responsibility  when  our  most  responsible  treasurers 
fobbed  five  millions  of  dollars  lately  of  the  public  money^ 
without  winking. -r- Where  are  they  now?    Why,  some 
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on  'em  is  in  France  going  the  whole  figure,  and  the  other 
rascals  at  home  snapping  the  fingers  of  one  hand  at  the 
people,  and  gingling  their  own  specie  at  them  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand,  as  sarcy  as  the  deriL  Only 
belong  to  the  majority,  and  you  are  as  safe  as  a  thief  in 
a  mill.  They'll  carry  you  thro^  the  mire  at  a  round  trot, 
as  stiff  as  a  pedlar's  horse.  It's  well  enough  to  boast, 
Ich,  of  our  constituturs  afore  strangers^  and  particularly 
afore  them  colony  chaps^  because  it  may  do  good;  but  I 
hope  I  may  be  most  pittikilarly  cussed  if  I  wouldn't  under- 
take to  drive  a  stage-coach  and  four  horses  thro' most-any 
part  of  it  at  full  gallop. — ^Responsibility !  what  infernal 
nonsense;  show  me  one  of  all  our  public  defaulters  that 
deserved  hanging,  that  ever  got  his  due,  and  then  I'll 
believe  the  word  has  got  some  meaning  in  it*  But  the 
British  are  fools^  that's  a  fact,  always  was  fools,  and  always 
will  be  fools  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  and  them  are 
colonists  amt  much  better,  I  hope  I  may  be  shot  if  they 
are.  The  devil  help  them  all,  I  say,  till  we  are  ready  for 
them,  and  then  let  them  look  out  for  squalls,  that's  all. 
Lord,  if  they  was  to  invade  us  as  our  folks  did  them,  and 
we  was  to  catch  them^  we'd  serve  them  as  Old  Hickory  did 
Ambristher  and  Arbuthonot ,  down  there  to  Florida  line, 
hang  em  up  like  onions  a  dozen  on  a  rope.  I  guess  they 
won't  try  them  capers  with  us;  they  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,  Fme  athinking.  I  suppose  you've  heard  the 
French  took  a  pilot  out  of  a  British  gun-brig;  when  called 
upon  for  explanation,  they  said  they  took  this  man-of- 
war  for  a  merchantman.  No  great  shakes  of  a  compliment 
that,  was  it?  but  John  Bull  swallowed  it  all,  though  he 
made  awful  wry  faces  in  getting  it  down.  As  our  minister 
said,  suppose  they  did  make  such  a  blunder^  what  right 
had  they  to  take  him  out  of  a  merchantman  at  all?  and  if 
it  was  a  mistake,  why  didn't  they  take  him  back  again 
when  they  found  out  their  error?    He  was  such  an  ever- 
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laBtin  oTerbearin  crittur  himself  in  years  past  ^*as  John 
Bully  it  does  one  good  to  see  him  humbled,  and  faith  he 
gets  more  kicks  than  coppers  now.  It  appears  to  me 
they  wouldn't  have  dared  to  have  done  that  to  us,  don't 
it  to  you?  Then  they  took  one  of  thdr  crack  steam 
frigates  for  a  Mexican.  Lord,  that  was  another  compli- 
ment, and  they  let  drive  into  her  and  played  the  very 
devil;  Nothing  but  another  mistake  agin^  says  Bullfit^, 
upon  my  vird  and  onare  vary  soary,  but  I  did  not  know 
you,  my  good  friend;  no^  I  did  not  indeed — ^I  took  yoa 
for  de  miserable  Mexican — ^you  very  much  altared  from 
de  old  time  what  went  before — vary.  It  was  lucky  for 
Johnny  Groppo^  our  Gineral  Jackson  hadn't  the  hehn  of 
sttte,  or  he'd  a  taught  them  difierent  guess  manners,  I'm 
a  thinking.  If  they  had  dared  to  venture  that  sort  of 
woric  to  us  in  Old  Hickory's  time,  I  hope  I  may  be  skinned 
alive  by  wild  cats  if  he  wouldn't  have  Mowed  every  cussed 
craft  Uiey  have  out  of  the  watbr.  Lord,  Ich,  he'd  s 
soeeied  them  out,  cuss  me  if  he  wooMn'i*  Tliere  is  no 
mistake  in  Old  Hick^  I  teU  you.  If  he  isn't  clear  grit- 
ginger  to  the  back«b(»e — tough  as  whitleather,  and 
spunky  as  a  bull  dog,  it's  a  pity^  that's  all.  I  must  say, 
at  present,  our  citizens  are  treated  with  great  respect 
abroad.  His  exeellency  the  honble.  the  governor  of  the 
state  off  Quimbagog  lives  at  St.  Jimses,  and  often  dines 
at  the  palace.  When  they  go  to  diimer^  he  carries  the 
Queen,  and  Melboiirne  carries  Duchess  Kent.  Him  and 
Uaie  Queen  were  considerably  shy  at  first,  but  they  soon 
got  sbciabk,  and  are  quite  thick  now.  He  told  tiie  com- 
pany there  was  a  town  to  home  called  Vixburg,  after— 
(Melbume  says  ahem!  as  a  hint  not  to  go  too  far— Go- 
vernor winks  as  much  as  to  say,  no  fear,  I  take  you,  my 
boy,)  so  called  from  Vix,  scarcely,  and  burg,  a  city,  whkh 
place  had  become  famous  throughout  America  for  its 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  that  maiy  people  thought  then* 
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was  a  growing  resemblance  between  England  and  it. 
Melbourne  seed  the  bam,  and  looked  proper  vexed;  and 
to  turn  the  conversation,  said,  ^' Shall  I  have  the  honour 
to  take  wine  with  your  Excellency  Mister  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Quimbagog  in  America,  but  now  a  guest  of  her 
most  gracious  majesty?"  They  say  he  always  calls  it  an 
honour  when  he  asks  him  and  pays  him  the  respect  to  give 
him  all  his  titles,  and  when  he  asks  other  folks,  he  says 
^^  pleasure,"  and  just  nods  his  head.  That's  gratifying 
now,  aint  it?  The  truth  is,  we  stand  letter  A.  No.  i 
abroad  I  and  for  no  other  reason  than  this — ^the  British 
can  whip  all  the  worlds  and  we  can  whip  the  British. 
When  you  write  to  England,  if  you  speak  of  this  ^ip, 
you  must  call  her  the  Gi^eat  Western  5teimer,  or  it  may 
lead  to  trouble ;  for  there  are  two  Great  Westems-r-this 
here  ship,  and  one  of  the  great  men ;  and  they  won't  know 
which  you  mean .  Many  mistakes  have  happened  already, 
and  parcels  are  constantly  sent  to  his  address  in  that  way, 
that  are  intended  for  America.  The  fact  is,  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  resemblance.  Both  their  trips  cost  more 
money  than  they  were  worth.  Both  raised  greater  expect- 
ations than  they  have  fulfilled.  Both  returned  a  plaguy 
sight  quicker  than  they  went  out;  and  betwteen  you  and 
me  and  the  post,  both  are  inconveniently  big,  and  have 
more  stnoke  than  power.  As  soOn  as  I  arrange  my  bu*- 
siness  at  Pittsville,  I  shall  streak  it  off  for  Maine,  like 
lightnings  for  I  am  in  an  eva-lasting  almighty  hurt>y^  I 
tell  you;  and  hoping  to  see  you  well  and  stirring,  and  as 
hearty  as  brandy, 

1  am,  dear  Ich,  yours  faithfully, 

Elnathan  Card. 

P.S.  Keep  dark.    If  you  have  a  rael  right  down  clipper 
of  a  horse  in  your  stable,  a  doing  of  nothiog,  couldn't 
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you  jist  whip  over  to  Portland  on  the  20th,  to  meet  me, 
in  your  wa^on?  If  you  could,  I  can  put  you  up  to  a 
thing  about  oil,  in  which,  I  thin,  we  could  make  a  con- 
siderable of  a  decent  spec,  and  work  it  so  as  to  turn  a 
few  thousand  dollars  slick.  Gineral  Corncob  will  accom- 
modate us  at  the  bank  with  what  we  want;  for  it  was  me 
helped  him  over  the  fence  when  he  was  nonplushed  last 
election  for  senator  by  the  democratic  republicans,  and 
he  must  be  a  most  superfine  infernal  rascal  if  he  turns  stag 
on  me  now.  Chew  on  it,  at  any  rate,  and  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  go  snacks,  why  jist  make  an  arrand  for  some- 
thing or  another  to  the  Bay,  to  draw  the  wool  over  folkes 
eyes,  and  come  on  the  sly,  and  you  will  go  back  heaviar,  I 
guess,  than  you  came  by  a  plaguy  long  chalk — that's  a 
fact. 

Yours,  E^  C. 


No.  xvm. 

letter  from  elizabeth  figg  to  joffn  euggins. 

Dear  Brother, 
I  never  will  believe  nothing  I  hear  till  I  see  it — never. 
We  are  now  in  sight  of  America,  which  riz  out  of  the  sea 
this  morning  afore  breakfast,  and  is  nothing  but  a  blue 
speck  after  all,  and  no  bigger  than  a  common  hill;  and 
yet  this  is  the  land  they  say  is  so  lai^  that  you  have  to 
travel  through  it  by  water.  But  this  is  the  way  strangers 
are  always  deceived  by  travellers'  stories,  that  you  don't 
know  how  much  to  set  down  fabulous^  and  how  much  to 
give  credit  to.  I  arrived  in  due  course  by  coach  at  Bris-- 
tol,  the  same  day  at  night  that  I  left  London,  and  was 
picked  up  out  of  the  bush  by  a  cabman,  who  took  me  to 
the  stairs;  but  he  was  a  villain,  like  many  more  that  I 
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.could  name  at  Bristol  as  well  as  at  other  places.    Says  he, 
"Is  it  a  single  fair?"     "No,"  says  I,  "  I  am  married  to 
John  Figg  this  seven  years."    Says  he,  "I  mean,  is 
there  any  more  to  be  took  in  ?  "     "  No,  said  I,  "  I  hope 
not — and  I  trust  you  are  not  agoing  for  to  take  me  in,  are 
you?" — ^with  that,  he  shot  too  the  door  with  a  grin,  and 
got  up  on  the  box,  and  I  heard' him  say,  "she  is  a  rum 
one  that,  that's  certain."  When  we  got  to  Clifton  he  made 
me  pay  ten  shiUings.    I  wish  you  would  see  to  it.    He  is 
a  stout  man,  with  a  red  face,  and  you'll  know  him  by  his 
waistcoat  which  is  red  too.     After  that  I  took  a  voyage 
down  the  river  to  where  the  Great  Western  stood  waiting 
for  us— «but  gracious  powers  I  it  was  a  floating  station  for 
a  railway.     Such  a  confusion  no  one  did  ever  see.     I  was 
told,  when  I  come  on  board,  I  should  see  a  palace  all  fit 
for  the  queen — so  elegant  and  so  clean — the  wood  all 
gilding,  and  the  moreens  all  silk,  and  the  rooms  all  state- 
rooms— ^and  as  for  liquor,  nothing  but  hoc  and  shampain 
would  go  down — and  every  thing  you  could  think  of,  be- 
sides ever  so  much  you  never  dreamed  of  all  your  life, 
all  provided  for  your  reception ;  and  the  only  objection 
was,  the  voyage  was  so  short  you  got  but  little  use  of  it 
for  your  money.  Well  I  never  I — ^if  it  aint  horrid  to  hoax 
people  in  that  way,  I  declare;  but  let  them  Bristol  quakers 
alone  for  sly  ones,  I  say  :  but  I'll  not  get  before  my  story 
—you  shall  see  for  yourself  how  far  things  come  up  to  the 
mark  or  not.     I  have  been  wretched  uncomfortable  in 
this  steamer;  for  what  in  the  world  is  the  use  of  all  the 
gilding,  and  carving,  and  pictures^  and  splendour  that 
ever  was  to  you^  when  you  are  sick  at  the  stomack?  Our 
cabin  has  two  boxes  in  it  called  births;  tho'  coffins  would 
be  nearer  the  thing,  for  you  think  more  of  your  other 
end  at  sea  a  great  deal.     One  of  these  is  situated  over  the 
other,  like  two  shelves,  and  these  two  together  make  what 
they  call  a  state-room.     What  would  they  think  at  the 
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real  palace  of  such  a  state-room  as  this^-^f  just  a  closet 
and  no  more,  for  the  queen  and  hef  mother  to  sleep  in 
— and  no  dressm94t)om,  nor  nothing — ^but  you  shall 
hear  all.  '  My  birth  is  the  uppermost  one,  and  I  have  to 
climb  up  to  it,  putting  one  foot  on  the  lower  one,  and  the 
other  away  out  on  the  washhand--«tand,  which  is  a  great 
stretch,  and  makes  it  very  straining-^-then  I  lift  one  knee 
on  the  birth,  and  roll  in  side-ways.  This  is  very  incon- 
venient to  a  woman  of  my  size,  and  very  dangerous.  Last 
night  I  put  my  foot  on  Mrs.  Brown's  face,  as  she  laid 
asleep  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  one,  and  nearly  put 
out  her  eye;  and  I  have  torn  all  the  skin  off  my  knees,  and 
then  I  have  a  large  black  spot  where  I  have  been  hurt,  and 
my  head  is  swelled.  To  dismount  is  another  feat  of 
hoi*semanship  only  fit  for  a  sailor.  You  can't  sit  up  for 
the  floor  overhead;  so  you  have  to  turn  round,  and  roll 
your  legs  out  first,  and  then  hold  on  till  you  touch  bottom 
somewhere,  and  then  let  yourself  down  upright.  It  is 
dreadful  work,  and  not  very  decent  for  a  delicate  female, 
if  the  steward  happens  to  come  in  when  you  are  in  the  act 
this  way.  I  don't  kiiow  which  is  hardest,  to  get  in  or 
get  out  a  birth — ^both  are  the  most  difficultest  things 
in  the  world,  and  I  shall  be  glad  when  I  am  done  with  it. 
I  am  obligated  to  dress  in  bed  afore  I  leave  it,  and  nobody 
that  hasn't  tried  to  put  on  their  clothes  lying  down  can 
tell  what  a  task  it  is.  Lacing  6tays  behind  your  back,  and 
you  on  your  face  nearly  smothered  in  the  bedclothes,  and 
feeling  for  the  eyelet-hole  with  one  hand,  and  trying  to 
put  the  tag  in  with  the  other,  while  you  are  rolling  about 
from  side  to  side,  is  no  laughing  matter.  Yesterday  1 
fastened  on  the  pillow  to  my  bustle  by  mistake  in  the 
hurry,  and  never  knew  it  till  people  laughed,  and  said 
the  sea  agreed  with  me,  I  had  grown  so  fat :  but  patting 
on  stockings  is  the  worst,  for  there  aint  room  to  stoop  for- 
ward; so  you  have  to  bring  your  foot  to  you,  and  stretch- 
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ing  out  on  your  back,  lift  up  your  leg  till  you  can  reach 
it^  and  then  drag  it  on.    Corpulent  people  can*t  do  this  so 
easy,  I  can  tell  you.     It  always  gives  me  the  cramp,  and 
takes  away  my  breath.     You  would  pity  me,  if  you  could 
conceive,  John;  but  you  can't — ^no,  nobody  but  a  woman 
can  tell  what  a  female  suffers  being  confined  in  a  birth  at 
sea.     Then  I  get  nothing  hardly  to  eat,  for  I  sit  between  a 
German  and  a  Frenchman,  and  if  I  ask  one  to  help  me, 
he  says,  *^Neat  for  stain, "  which  means,  I  am  afraid  to 
dirty  my  fingers ;  and  the  other  keeps  saying  *  *  Je  non  ton 
Pa, "  I  aint  your  father;  and  when  I  call  steward,  he  says, 
^^Yes,  mame,  coming  directly,"  and  he  never  comes  at 
all.     Then  the  doctor  says,  *^Mrs.  Figg,  what  will  you 
take?  is  there  anything  1  can  give  you?"     He  says  Uiis 
every  day  at  dinner,  and  it  kills  me  the  very  idea;  at  last  I 
said  to  him,  *^Do  pray,  doctor,  don't  mention  it,  I  am 
sick  enough  already,  and  you  really  turn  my  stomach." 
0  John !  I  suffers  more  than  mortal  can  imagine.     The 
biscuit  is  as  hard  as  a  Dutch  tile,  and  it  is  easier  to  crack 
a  tooth  than  to  crack  that;   but  may  be  it  is  only  my 
weakness,  and  the  vinegar  tastes  sweeter  to  me  than  the 
wine,  but  perhaps  that's  all  owing  to  the  sourness  of  my 
stomach.  Indeed  it's  a  hltle  that  goes  down  my  throat, 
which  seems  to  be  turned  upside  down,  and  acts  the 
other  way.     If  all  the  passengers  ai-e  like  me,  the  captain 
will  have  a  profitable  voyage  of  it,  I  am  sure,  for  I  can 
neither  eat  nor  drink  anything ;  and  what  I  live  on,  gra- 
cious only  knows,  for  I  don't.     We  have  had  a  terrific 
gale  ever  since  we  left,  and  the  motion  is  dreadful.     You 
never  see  anything  like  the  sea  when  it's  fairly  up,  it's 
like    a  galloping  boil,  it  froths  and   rolls   over,  and 
carries  on  tremendous.     Sometimes  it  pitches  into  the 
vessel,  and   sometimes  the  vessel  pitches  into  it,  and 
sometimes  they  both  pitch  together,  and  then  words  is 
Avanting  to  paint  it  out  in  true  colours.     At  such  times 
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the  trunks  slide  about  the  floor,  as  if  they  was  on  the 
ice,  and  it  is  as  much  as  your  legs  is  worth  to  be  among 
them  a  minute.  Everything  I  have  is  either  wet  or 
torn;  my  new  silk  bonnet  is  all  scruntched  flat,  by 
Mrs.  Brown  falling  down  on  it,  and  what's  worse  is  to 
have  my  bumbeseen  looking  no  better  than  the  cook's, 
it  has  got  all  soiled,  and  a  great  spot  on  it  that  I  can't 
get  off,  do  what  I  will.  The  place  underneath  is  v^ry 
hot,  and  the  air  so  long  confined  that  comes  from  there 
aint  pleasant  at  all,  it  makes  me  feel  very  frail.  But 
that  aint  the  ii^orst  of  it;  the  doors  are  all  painted  so 
beautiful,  and  look  so  romantic,  that  they  didn't  like  to 
number  them  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  pictures  on  them, 
and  it  aint  very  easy  to  tell  which  is  which,  or  whose 
is  whose,  and  there  is  a  great  German  ofiicer  always 
opening  my  door  by  mistake,  and  sometimes  won't  be 
convinced  till  he  looks  into  my  face;  and  then  its, 
'^Oh!  I  pegs  porton,  madam,  I  too  indeed,  I  mishtookt 
it  for  mine  own,  so  I  tid."  It  frightens  me  so,  I  am 
afraid  to  do  anything  amost  for  fear  of  his  great  whis- 
kered face  come  popping  in  upon  me.  It  is  dreadful 
life,  dear  John;  no  one  knows  what  it  is  but  them  that's 
tried  it,  and  them  too  that's  sea-sick  and  is  females. 
The  partitions,  too,  are  so  very  thin,  you  can  hear  aU 
kinds  of  noises  just  as  plain  as  if  it  was  in  the  same 
room,  which  is  very  inconvenient  and  disagreeable.  My 
next  neighbour  is  a  Frenchman;  he  is  very  ill,  and  is 
always  calling  some  Jew  or  another  that  never  comes. 
It  it  pitiable  to  hear  him  crying  all  day,  ^^0  mon  Jew, 
mon  Jew  I"  Sometimes,  just  as  I  feel  exhausted  and 
quiet  from  weakness,  he  begins  reaching  so  dreadful, 
that  it  sets  me  off  again,  and  I  think  I  sliall  never 
stop;  and  as  for  the  steward,  as  there  is  no  bells  and 
he  is  a  mile  off,  you  might  as  well  call  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  and  expect  to  be  heard;  and  if  you  catch  a  glimpse 
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of  an(rther  servant,  he  says,  "Yes,  marm,"  and  you 
never  see  him  again,  or  if  you  do,  you  don*t  know 
him,  they  are  so  numerous,  and  being  MuUatoes  you 
can't  tell  them  apart.     The  black  girls  or  "jets  does," 
as  the  French  call  them,  are  so  busy,  they  do  nothing 
at  all  but  chase  each  other  round  and  round.     You 
want  a  gentleman  at  sea  very  much,  more  than  any- 
where else,  and  if  poor  Mr.  Figg  hadn^t  unfortunately 
had  to  leave  England  rather  unexpectedly,  I  shouldn't 
have  been  in  such  primminary  as  I  am.     You  aint 
much  better  off  on  deck,  for  when  the  ship  pitches 
or  rolls,  you  are  apt  to  loose  your  stool,  and  whatever 
happens  at  sea,  eidier  from  a  fall  or  getting  in  a  spree, 
every  body  laughs.     There  is  no  symphony  here  for 
no  one,  and  politeness  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  when 
people   are  not  invited  for  company,  but   pay  their 
way,  and  no  thanks  to  any  one.     How  times  is  altered 
with  me  since  I  was  a  belle,  and  all  Hackney  rung 
with  my  name  and  fortin,  and  it  was  whose  arm  I 
should  take,  and  who  should  be  the  happy  man,  and 
a  smile  was  too  much  pay  for  any  trouble,  or  rather 
mrhen  trouble  was  a  pleasure.     Bumpers  didn't  mean 
what  bumpers  do  now,  and  running  bump  agin  you, 
and  most  knocking  you  over,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  having  your  health  drank  in  toast,  the  men  all 
standing  and  unkivered,  and  having  it  done  whenever 
opportunity  offered.     But  men  aint   what  men  was, 
and  a  steamer  aint  a  corporation  ball,  tho'  they  do 
call  it  a  palace,  nor  nothing  like  it;  and  altho^  I  am 
no  longer  Betsey  Buggins  that  was,  yet  I  am  not  much 
altered,  unless  it  be  Fm  a  little  more  ^^om  bum  point'' 
than  r  was,  which  some  people  says  is  more  becoming. 
Besides,  being  married  looks  as  of  no  more  consequence 
than  dress,  unless  it  should  be  my  fortune  to  marry 
agin,  which  Mr.  Figg's  declining  health,  I  fear,  renders 
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not  impossible,  if  ever  I  could  brifig  myself  to^  think 
of  another,  which  aint  probable.  But  poor  Fi^  is 
greatly  changed,  and  enjoys  very  bad  health;  he  aint 
the  same  man  he  was,  and  has  fell  away  to  nothing 
until  he  is  a  mere  atomy.  But  I  trust  in  Providence, 
if  yellow  fever  don't  do  for  him,  change  of  air  wilL 
Hoping  tliis  will  find  you  in  good  healdi  and  spirits, 
I  am,  dear  John,  your  faithful  servant, 

Elizabeth  Figg. 


P.S. — If  you  see  Mrs.  Hobbs,  tell  her  I  am  much 
beholden  to  her  for  her  kindness,  on  saying  Mr.  Figg 
and  me  left  England  surreptitious,  on  account  of  a 
derangement  of  affairs,  but  ill  health  of  Mr.  Figg,  from 
being  kept  at  it  from  morning  to  night,  was  the  sole 
cause;  for,  thank  goodness,  we  can  return  when  we 
please  at  any  moment  and  enjoy  ourselves,  if  he  was 
only  as  able  as  he  once  was  in  bodily  strength.  As 
far  as  means  goes  we  have  it,  and  enough  to  spare  to 
purchase  her  and  Mr.  Hobbs  out  any  day,  and  set 
them  up  again,  and  not  miss  it.  I  most  wonder  some 
people  aint  ashamed  to  show  their  red  faces,  when  it*s 
well  known  that ,  water  never  causes  red  noses;  but 
I  scorn  to  retaliate  on  people  thatV  given  to  such  low 
habits,  only  some  folks  had  better  see  the  brandy  blos- 
soms on  their  own  faces  before  they  find  beams  in  other 
people's  characters.  I  hate  such  deceitful  wretches  as 
is  so  civil  to  your  face,  and  the  moment  your  back  b 
turned  find  nothing  too  bad  to  say  of  you;  but  she  is 
not  worth  breath,  and  that's  the  truth. 

E.  Figg. 
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No.  XIX. 

letter  from  the  son  of  a  passenger. 

Dear  Bob, 

Guess  where  I  am,  my  boy.  Do  you  give  it  up? 
Well,  I  am  on  board  the  Great  Western — I  am,  upon 
my  soul.  Father  has  gone  to  America,  to  take  Bill, 
the  Ceylon  Missionary  boy,  home  to  his  friends,  ajnd 
1  am  off  with  him  in  this  steamer,  and  it's  hurrah  for 
Yankee  town,  and  the  Lord  knows  where  all.  .  .^ .  It's 
as  good  fun  as  a  fair,  and  there  is  such  a*  crowd  all 
the  time,  you  can  do  just  what  you  please,  and  no  one 
find  you  out.  Sliding  on  the  wet  deck  above  the  saloon, 
when  the  passengers  are  at  dinner,  makes  it  nice  and 
slippery,  and  when  they  come  up,  not  thinking  of 
slides  or  anything  of  the  kind,  away  they  go,  head  over 
heels,  all  in  a  heap,  such  screaming  among  the  girls,  a 
showing  of  their  legs,  and  such  damning  among  the  men, 
about  greasy  decks,  you  never  heard.  Then  dropping  a 
pieoe  of  orange-peel  before  a  Frenchman,  when  he 
goes  prancing  about  the  deck,  sends  him  flying  a  yard  or 
so,  till  he  comes  on  all  fours,  where  he  wallops  about  like 
9  fish  just  caught. 

But  the  best  fun  is  putting  shot  under  the  feet  of 
the  camp  stools,  when  nobody  is  looking;  it  makes  the 
women  kick  up  their  heels  like  donkeys.  ...  I  have 
to  give  my  old  governor  a  wide  berth,  for  he  owes  me  a 
thrashing,  but  he  is  lame  and  can't  catch  me.  He  is 
proper  vexed.  I  stole  a  leaf  out  of  his  sermon  last 
Sunday,  and  when  he  came  to  the  gap  he  stopt,  and  first 
looked  ahead,  and  then  back  again,  and  at  last  had  to 
take  a  running  leap  over  it.  My  eyes,  what  a  laugh 
there  was!  The  last  words  was  **  the  beauty,"  and  the 
next  page  began  ^^of  the  devil  and  all  lus  works. "    He 
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coughed  and  stammered  and  blew  his  nose,  and  then 
coloured  up  as  red  as  a  herring,  and  gave  me  a  look  as 
much  as  to  say^  ^^  You'll  catch  it  for  this,  my  boy,  I 
know; "  but  there  is  one  good  thing  about  the  old  man 
too,  he  don't  carry  a  grudge  long.  When  he  came  back 
to  his  cabin,  says  he  to  the  Ceylon  boy,  "  William, "  says 
he,  "these  passengers  behave  very  ill,  very  ill  indeed; 
what  made  them  laugh  so  when  I  was  going  into  the 
cabin  and  coming  out  again?  They  must  be  very  loose 
people  to  behave  in  this  unhandsome  manner.  It  is 
very  unbecoming.  What  were  they  laughing  at,  do  you 
know?5?  "At  the  white  shirts  of  the  negroes,**  says  I, 
winking  to  Bill;  but  confound  him,  he  wouldn't  take  a 
hint.  "I  believe  it  was  this,  sir,"  said  Bill,  who  was 
always  a  spooney,  taking  up  the  back  of  his  gown,  and 
showing  him  a  card  I  took  off  one  of  the  boxes  and  stuck 
there,  "  This  side  up,  to  be  kept  dry.  **  But  the  greatest 
fun  I  have  had  is  with  an  old  German,  named  Lybolt, 
of  Philadelphia  or  Pensylvania,  or  some  such  place 
in  the  States.  He  sleeps  next  berth  to  us.  Well, 
I  goes  and  picks  out  a  piece  of  putty  in  the  parti- 
tion just  near  his  head,  and  when  he  is  fast  asleep 
snoring,  lets  drive  a  squirt  full  of  water  right  into  his 
face  and  mouth.  ^^0  mine  Cot,  mine  Cot!"  the  old 
fellow  sings  out,  "varte  a  leake  dat  is,  I  am  all  vet,  so 
I  am  most  trowned  in  my  ped — steward,  do  kome  here, 
steward. "  Well  the  steward  comes,  and  he  can't  find 
the  leak,  for  m  the  mean  time  I  claps  back  the  putty  as 
snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.  "  Maybe  you  was  sick  in  your 
sleep,  arid  didn't  know  it, "  says  the  steward.  "Cot  for 
tam,  1  tell  you  no;  it's  vater,  don't  you  see?"  "Or 
perhaps  you  spilt  it  t)ut  of  the  basin!"  Teunder  and 
blitzen,  you  black  villain,  do  you  mockey  me,  sir,  what 
for  you  mean?"  and  away  goes  the  steward,  and  next 
day  comes  carpenter,  and  next  night  comes  the  squirt 
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again.  He*U  go  mad  yet,  will  one  ^^Tousand  Deyvils, " 
see  if  he  don't.  After  dinner  I  gets  down  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  where  the  old  governor  can't  i^e  me, 
and  gets  lots  of  wine  and  good  things,  especially  among 
the  Jews.  Them  are  the  boys  for  champagne.  I  always 
understood  they  were  close-fisted  curmudgeons  that 
wouldn't  spend  a  farthing,  but  they  tucks  in  the  wine 
in  great  style.  It  would  do  you  good  to  see  them  turn- 
ing up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  and  taking  an  observa- 
tion out  of  the  bottom  of  their  glass.  I  wouldn't  be  a 
slice  of  ham.  in  them  fellows'  way  for  something.  They 
eat  and  drink  as  if  they  never  saw  food  before.  But 
coming  out  of  the  companion  way  in  a  crowd  in  the  dark, 
and  giving  a  pinch  on  the  sly  to  the  Mulatto  girl  on 
the  stairs,  till  she  squeals  again  like  a  stuck  pig,  and 
abuses  the  passengers  for  no  gentlemen^  and  every  one 
crying  out  shame,  is  great  sport.  There  is  a  great  big 
Irishman  from  Giant's  Causeway,  that  has  got  the 
credit  of  it^  and  every  American  says  it  is  just  like  an 
Irish  blackguard  that.  If  you  could  see  the  coloured 
servants,  what  looks  they  give  old  Potatoe^  it  would  do 
you  good.  They'll  murder  him  if  they  catch  him  in 
New  York.  I  wouldn't  be  in  Pat's  jacket  for  a  shillings 
I  know. 

0  Bob,  I  wish  you  was  here;  we'd  have  a  noble  time 
of  it,  if  you  was;  as  it  is.  Bill  is  so  cursed  soft,  and  such 
a  coward  he  won't  join  in  a- lark,  and  I  am  frightened 
out  of  my  life  for  fear  he  will  peach  on  me.  I  have 
threatened  to  cut  the  liver  out  of  him  if  he  does.  I  am 
almost  afraid  he  has  already,  for  the  mate  said  to  me 
to-day,  "Come  here,  you  young  sucking  parson  you. 
If  you  don't  give  over  cutting  those  shines,  I'll  make 
your  breech  acquainted  with  a  bit  of  the  halyards  before 
you  are  many  days  older,  I'm  beggar'd  if  I  don't;  so 
mind  your  eye,  my  hearty,  or  you'll  catch  it,  I  tell 
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you."  "You  will,  will  you,"  says  I;  **you  know  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that,  Tin  a  thinking,  and  if  you 
don't,  there's  them  on  board  will  .teach  it  to  you.  So 
none  of  your  half  laughs  to  me. "  I  can't  say  1  liked  it, 
tho',  for  all  that;  for  he  looks  like  a  fellow  that  would 
be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  if  I  do  catch  it,  I  will  pay 
Master  Bill  o(S  for  it  when  I  get  him  ashore,  Tm 
blowed  if  I  don't.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  a 
tatler. 

Board  ship  is  a  fine  place  for  old  clothes;  what  with 
tar  and  greaae  and  tearing,  you  get  rid  of  them  all  in  no 
time.  I  have  made  all  my  Sunday  clothes  old,  and  worn 
all  my  old  ones  out;  so  that  I  shall  come  out  in  a  new  rig 
at  New  York,  as  fine  as  examination  day,  and  try  for  a 
long  coat  and  French  boots,  if  I  can  come  round  the  old 
man.  Remembering  his  texts  and  praising  his  sermons 
generally  does  that.  I  tliink  I  am  too  big  now  for  short 
jacket  and  trousers.  Jim  Brown  wam't  so  tall  as  me  by 
half  an  inch  when  he  gave  them  up,  though  he  was  a  year 
older.  Besides,  in  course,  a  long  coat  has  more  pocket 
money  Uian  a  coatee,  and  servants  don't  treat  you  any 
longer  as  a  child,  and  aint  afraid  to  trust  you  with  a  horse. 
New  if  I  go  to  smoke,  every  one  says,  "Look  at  that  brat 
smoking,  what  a  shame  it  is  for  the  parson  to  let  that 
boy  use  a  cigar!"  just  as  if  I  hadn't  as  good  a  right  as 
they  have,  the  lubbers.  0  yes,  dear  Bob,  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  you  was  hei*e^  it  would  make  you  split  your  sides 
a  laughing  to  see  how  putting  broken  glass  into  boots 
makes  fellows  limp  hke  beggars,  and  sing  out  for  boot* 
jadl^s;  and  how  running  pins  into  cushions  makes  the 
women  race  off  screaming  and  scratching;  butthei^arn't 
so  much  fun  when  you  have  to  do  it  all  yourself,  and  no 
one  besides  to  laugh  with  at  the  joke.  It  makes  it  dull 
sport,  after  all.  I  expect  1  shall  he  caught  yet,  but  if  I 
am,  and  had  up  for  it  afore  the  old  governor,  I  will  swear 
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it  was  ali  Bill,  for  he  deserves  a  hiding,  the  coward,  for 
not  joining  in  it. 

'l  am  to  have  all  holidays  while  I  am  gone,  except  a  lesson 
every  day  in  Latin  grammar;  but  I  have  been  all  over  it 
before,  so  it  will  take  no  time  at  all  lo  do  it.  When  I 
get  to  New  York  I  will  write  you  again,  and  let  you  know 
what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,  and  how  the  Yankee  girls  look; 
and  if  I  get  my  long  coat  out  of  father,  I'll  have  fine  fun 
among  them. 

I  don't  like  to  speak  to  them  now,  for  a  short  coat  looks 
foolish.  Remember  me  to  all  the  boys,  and  particularly 
to  Betty  housemaid^  and  believe  me,  dear  Bob, 

Your  faithful  friend, 
*  Jim  Trotter. 


No.  XX. 


letter  from  the  professor  of  steam  and  astronomy, 
otherwise  called  the  clerk,  to  the  directors. 

Gentlemen, 

A  becoming  consideration  for  my  own  character  in 
literary  attainments,  which  primarily  procured  for  me  the 
honour  of.  an  introduction  to  the  unincorpomted  board 
of  directors  of  the  Great  Western,  and  their  unanimous 
election  to  the  situation  I  have  the  pleasure  to  fill,  of 
principal  in  their  academical  school  for  scientific  and 
nautigil  training  of  their  junior  officers,  compels  me  to 
announce  most  reluctantly,  but  peremptorily  and  decid- 
edly, that  if  it  is  intended  to  initiate  those  young  geigleroen 
thoroughly  in  their  profession,  it  must  be  effected  on 
shore,  and  that  this  marine  seminary  will  inevitably  sink 
in  public  estimation,  if  kept  afloat  on  board  of  the  Steamer. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  with  a  due  regard  to  truth  and 
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yeracity,  that  the  young  gentlemen,  whose  mindsare  fitted 
naturally  with  ^^  expansive  gear,"  have  their  astronomical 
and  mathematical  problems,  at  what  is  vulgariy  callbd 
t|^eir  finger  ends^  because  everything  that  is  approadied 
by  tarry  fingers  usually  adheres  to  them  pertinaciously; 
but  that  is  not  the  sort  of  acquirements  most  to  be  desired, 
nor  can  tlie  calculations^  which  are  s#  abstruse  and 
difficult,  be  executed  with  accuracy  and  precision,  where 
the  jarring  of  tlie  boat  converts  Os  into  6ses,  and  Is  into 
3s,  and  so  disfigures  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  every 
figure^  that  it  is  no  longisr  to  be  recognised  by  the  hand 
that  traced  its  configuration.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
complex  motion,  compounded  of  pitching^  rolling,  and 
vibrating,  is  utterly  destructive  and  subversive  of  certainty 
in  taking  meridional  altitudes,  especially  when  to  these 
difficulties  is  added  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  with 
all  steam  on,  and  fifteen  revolutions.  The  damp  and 
moist  exhalations  evolved  by  water  heated  to  41 9*^ 
pervading  the  interior  of  the  lecture-room,,  by  insinuating 
itself  through  the  interstices  and  crevices  of  the  ship, 
obliterate  from  the  slates  all\races  or  distinctness  of 
arithmetical  and  algebi*aic^  figur^  and  before  calcu- 
lations are  terminated,  the  primary  part  is  obfuscated  by 
tlie  occultations  of  steam,  an4  by  the  time  assiduous 
applicatioiiJias  restored  it,  we  have  the  same  mortificatioa 
arising  in  the  other  extremity.  Discouraging  as  these 
difficulties  unquestionably  are,  tkey  are  altogether  insig- 
nifica&t  when  compared  to  the  obstnictions  arising  from 
the  noises  produced  by  tlie  vociferous  bleating  of  palves 
and  sheep,  the  incessant  lowing  of  cows,  the  acute  into- 
nation^ of  swine,  the  cackting  of  poultry,  the  discordant 
voices  of  two  hundred  people,  the  uproar  of  the  eliements^ 
the  noise  of  the  ponderous  machinery,  and  tlie  Uiuoder 
of  the  evei^revolving  wheels.  Amidst  these  numerous, 
complicated,  and  perplexing  distractions,  to  abstract  the 
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attention,  and  apply  it  to  abstruse  studies,  is  an  effort  not 
to  be  expected  from  juvenile  minds  and  exuberant  spirits, 
more  especially  when  to  learn  implies  an  absence  of 
knowledge,  and  the  very  act  of  resorting  to  a  professor 
implies  an  insinuation  of  either  overgrown  ignorance  in 
young  men,  or  of  boyish  age  incompatible  with  manly 
stature,  either  of  which  suppositions  is  i*epugnant  to 
aspiring  youth  desirous  to  be  classed  among  men,  espe- 
cially, by  women.     There  is  no^^  indicator"  that  I  know 
of  to  the  machinery  of  the  mind,  and  the  only  way  of 
ascertaining  results  is  to  apply  the  ^^ Canon"  of  seclusion 
^^  to  cut  off  the  stroke,"  as  it  is  called,  and  mark  the 
advance  made,  in  relation  to  time  and  study  given.     A 
manifestation  of  reluctance,  or  rather  resistance,  to  defer- 
ential respecjl  to  the  superior  attainments  and  acquisitions 
of  the  principal,  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  as  much  as 
it  is  to  be  deplored  and  lamented,  as  well  for  the  yoqng 
gentlemen  on  the  one  hand,  as  by  the  profession  on  the 
other;  for  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  understand- 
ing of  the  Directors;  that  where  there  is  no  obedience 
there  can  be  no  authority;  and  where  no  progress  is  made 
in  studies,  there  can  be  only  a  corresponding  absence  of 
advancement  in  learning.    Unless  the  mind  is  well  stored, 
and  constantly  kept  in  full  employment,  it  is  apt  to  gene* 
rate  more  "clinker"  than  anything  else.     The  valves 
require  daily  overhauling,  and  the  waste  ones  to  be  "  dis- 
connected," or  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  progress. 
Men  who  come  dripping  wet  from  their  duties,  are  not 
in  a  fit  state  for  dry  sciences ;  and  to  be  both  ofikers  and 
boys,  juvenesque  senesque  commanding  on  deck  one 
moment,  and  obeying  under  deck  the  next  approximate, 
is  incompatible  with  human  nature,  and  the  working  of 
the  machinery  of  the  mind.     Steering  in  a  straight  line 
by  point  of  compass,  as  is  done  in  a  steamer,  is  apt  to 
superinduce  upon  the  vacuum  of  youthful  understanding 
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tions  are  strong  to  drop  a  comparison  in  their  own  favour 
with  the  W.  S.'s  of  Edinboro',  and  there  is  a  super- 
cilious daring  in  their  haughty  carriage,  as  if,  in  the 
event  of  an  action  with  Uie  enemy,  they  would  stand 
by  their  boiler,  and  keep  up  the  steam  unhesitatingly 
and  unremittingly  till  they  died.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  evil  attending  the  progress  of  science  in  this  ship, 
as  refers  to  my  situation  as  principal.  There  is  another 
joint  out  of  place,  to  usea  familiar  expression,  at  ^^flange;*' 
the  office  of  librarian,  which  has  been  unsolicited  by  me, 
but  conferred  voluntarily  and  handsomely,  as  an  honor- 
ary appointment  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  salary 
attached  to  it,  is  one  which  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding unsatisfactory  result.  So  little  attention  is 
often  paid  to  orthography  in  the  written  orders  of  the 
passengers  for  books,  that  it  is  approximate  to  impos- 
sible to  ccMnprehend  what  they  mean;  added  to  which, 
for  want  of  catalogues^  the  demands  are  invariably  for 
books  not  contained  in  the  library,  which  leads  to  dis- 
appointment in  the  first  instance,  renewed  vexation  in 
the  second,  and  not  unfrequently  ia  the  third  to  im- 
patience, if  not  impertinence.  It  is  in  vain  that  I 
deprecate  explicitly  that  I  am  answerable  for  the  books 
only  which  are  placed  here  by  the  Uterary  committee  of 
the  Directors,  and  not  for  those  not  ordered  by  them, 
which  would  involve  an  absurdity*  The  blank  page  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  volume  is  invariably 
abstracted,  which  is  a  most  singular  selection,  and  proves 
the  iUiterate  condition  of  the  passengers,  for  there  is 
nothing  of  course  to  read  upon  it,  while  the  outside 
wrai^ing-cover  shares  the  same  fate.  Yet,  forsooth, 
these  are  the  men  who  say  the  library  is  not  varied 
and  copious  enough  to  meet  the  increased  advancement 
of  the  age.  Were  it  not  that  my  anger  is  **  blown  oflT' 
occasionally  upon  the  cadets,  these  passengers  would  be 
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in  danger  of  ^^an  explosion"  that  would  astonish  them, 
for  passion  is  ^^  generated  fas|pr"  than  is  safe  for  them, 
by  their  ignorance.  But,  gentlemen,  there  is  another 
subject  which  delicacy  suggests  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  while  a  due  sense  of  the  value  of  science,  the 
inextinguishable  debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  it  by  innu- 
merable steam  companies,  and  an  appreciation  of  self- 
respect,  compels  me  to  a  reference;  I  mean  the  assign- 
ment to  me  of  some  other  duties,  not  necessary  to 
enumerate,  but  which  are  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
directors,  and  reduce  me  to  the  situation  of  an  humble 
cleric,  a  name,  indeed,  which  many  people,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  add  the  Captain  himself,  sometimes  apply  to  me, 
from  the  habit  of  absolute  command  which  he  acquired 
in  the  navy.  Among  many  I  would  only  notice  one, 
namely,  to  stand  by  and  see  the  young  gentlemen  draw 
their  water,  which,  it  appears  by  the  Nero-like  regula- 
tion of  the  boards  emanated  from  your  honourable 
body,  and  is  at  once  painful  and  degrading,  more  parti- 
cularly to  see  that  water  measured,  and  to  keep  cocks 
under  locks  and  keys,  for  fear  of  wasting  the  precious 
liquid.  The  water-casks,  I  conceive,  might  more  pro- 
perly be  under  the  charge  of  the  culinary  artist  or  cook, 
whose  occupation  is  more  connected  with  the  hydro- 
scope  tlian  that  of  a  learned  professor.  This  is  a  subject 
on  which,  though  it  is  a  desideratum  to  be  moderate, 
'^the  connecting  rods  and  inner  plummer  block  brasses*' 
of  my  temper  always  ^^work  hot,"  and  my  own  reason 
is  insufficient  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  them,  or  to 
^^  keep  heavy  bearings  cool. "  Such  services  are  incom- 
patible with  the  rank  and  station  of  a  lecturer  on  astro- 
nomy and  mathematics,  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of 
my  proper  office,  and  derogatory  from  the  specific  gra** 
vity  and  dignity  of  the  liberal  sciences.  Under  these 
painful  circumstances^  I  would  suggest  a  removal  of  the 
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seminary  to  Clifton  ^  where  it  could  be  enlarged  to  accom- 
modate the  students  of  other  ships,  and  where  practical 
navigation  could  be  taught  in  all  its  branches  by  the  aid 
of  a  few  experimental  trips  on  that  sinuous  and  difficult, 
but  most  beautiful  of  rivers,  the  Severn*  Nothing  can 
be  done  without  strict  disdpline.  Screwing  up  the 
nuts,  detaching  loose  bolts^  tightening  the  slide  pack*- 
ings,  drag-links,  and  other  bearings  of  the  mind,  or 
Ihe  waste  valves,  will  let  off  instruction  as  fast  as  it  is 
supplied.  Should  this  su^;estion  not  be  acceptable,  I 
b^  leave  to  resign  the  commission  I  have  the  hmumr 
to  hold  from  the  board,  after  due  consideration  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  my  position,  and  a  full  review 
of  all  the  consetfuences  immediate  and  ultimate*  Should 
it  involve  any  material  want  of  confidence  in  the  public 
in  this  great  steamer,  or  detract  from  the  pre-eminent 
rank  of  this  splendid  ship  in  the  scale  of  the  European 
mercantile  marine,  I  can  only  deplore  so  sad  a  result 
to  the  stockholders,  which  that  Uiey  may  avert  by  a 
timely  application  of  preparatory  measinres,  is  the  anfent 
aspiration  of 

Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

Peter  Quadrant. 


No.  XXI. 

LETTER    FROM    M06BS   I^VY   TO   LEVI   MOSES. 
Ml   OEERfiH   FrBNT, 

Yell,  hear  I  am  on  pord  te  Crate  Weshtem,  shet  up 
liksh  a  toq,  and  so  shick  to  ma  shtomac  as  a  p<Nafip^ 
te  live  longsh  tay.  Yare  it  all  comsb  from  I  don't  Inow, 
shdp  ma  Cot,  for  I  can't  shwaller  noting  at  all,  and  have 
got  noting  in  me  dat  I  knowsh  of,  and  yet  it  comsh  and 
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comsh  as  if  tere  wasli  no  ent  to  it,  like  a  shpring,  dat 
ruosh  ofer  all  te  time,  ant  never  shtopsh  for  roneink. 
Mil  trowsher  ish  too  larsh  for  ma,  I  have  fell  away  sho, 
and  looksh  as  if  tey  washn't  made  for  ma,  vitch  is  tru, 
for  I  bought  em  from  Bill  Gubbinsh,  but  den  tey  fitted 
me  ash  well  as  if  tey  wash,  and  sho  ma  coat  haoks  ash 
loose  ash  a  pursher's  shirt  on  a  hantshpike;  ant  my 
lonke  is  all  furred  up  vid  nap  lonker  den  vat  is  .on  ma 
hat^  blow  ma  tight  if  it  aint.  Veil  den,  varte  am  I  to 
do?  I  can't  shet  no  lonker  to  cards  to  play  den  de  teal, 
and  den  I  am  ohlished  to  cut  and  rhun;  and  so  soon  ash 
I  kets  pack  and  taksh  up  t«  cards,  it  c(Hnesh  akain,  ant  I 
have  no  more  time  den  to  trow  town  te  cartsh,  and  ofl 
and  trow  up  tc  shick*  Oh  mine  Cot!  put  tish  too  pad 
ash  ever  you  did  she,  and  worsher  too,  it  would  pe  petter 
to  die  ash  to  live  iongk  dish  vay.  But  dat  ish  not  de 
worsht  needer,  for  I  looshes  te  monish,  by  Unking  more 
of  maself  dan  de  eartsh,  ant  comink  ant  goink,  up  ant 
town^  backwapt  and  forwart,  te  whole  plessed  timo, 
and  BO  resht  for  mintingk  te  came  and  pettingk  ven  a 
hoppertunita  UoiFers  vitch  is  goot,  and  ote  to  be  sheesed 
upon ;  aqd  I  caq't  trusht  ma  mfemory  no  more  ash  to 
nopoty  elsh,  for  it  is  shick  too,  I  do  peleeve,  and  won't 
host  notingk  no  more  ash  ma  stomack,  aad  varte  dey 
geteb  diey  can't  keep,  and  y9t  dey;  keepsb  ish  no  coot, 
and  would  be  more  petter  if  dey.  ()idn't  keep.  Veil, 
'tis  a  pity  too,  strikesh  ma  tum  if  it  hishn't,  for  she  is  a 
fary  expenshive  sheep  is  te  Grate  Weshtem;  te  passage 
cosht  a  crate  teal  of  mouish,  more  ash  forty-two  shove- 
reings,  and  tere  ish  a  nople  chansh  amonk  sho  many 
reshpectable  and  rish  shenttemansh  to  do  bishness; 
playing^  and  petting,  and  shdliog,  and.  shanging,  and 
pying,  and  sho  on,  speshially  at  night,  ven  de  viskey 
kome  in  and  te  caushin  go  out.  Oh  tear,  oh  tear !  put 
'tis  too  pad^  I  am  so  tampt  mishfortunate,  ash  not  for 
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to  be  aple  tx)  do  noting  no  more  ash  a  child,  I  am  she 
shick  te  whole  time,  and  more  tead  ash  alive,  and  more 
onelokey  as  tead.  De  teyvil  take  te  she  shickness,  I 
shay,  I  woodn't  take  anoter  voyage  to  shave  ma  life, 
shelp  ma  Got !  I  mosht  afraid  America  ish  no  conetry 
for  te^Jewsh,  no  more  ash  Scotland  ish,  vitch  hash 
notink  in  it  at  all  put  pride,  ant  poverty,  ant  oatmeal, 
ant  wiskey.  Te  Yankee  all  knowsh  too  much  for  us, 
and  too  much  wide  awake,  and  so  sharp  ash  a  needle  at 
making  von  pargain,  vitch  give  no  chansh  at  all  to  a 
poor  Jew  to  liff.  Den  dey  have  no  prinches,  nor  noples, 
nor  rish  lorts  vat  spend  de  monish,  before  he  pecomes 
tu,  and  runsh  in  debt,  and  give  ponds,  ant  mortgage, 
ant  premium,  for  te  loan,  and  asksh  no  questions  boat 
te  cosht  so  lonk  as  he  gets  varte  monish  he  wantsh. 
Den  dere  rail-^roat  stocksh,  and  pank  stock,  and  state 
stock,  are  just  fete  for  to  loshe  all  vat  you  putsh  into 
dem,  or  elsh  dey  would  pay  dem  demselves  if  dere  wash 
anytink  at  all  for  to  pe  mate  in  dem,  vitch  tere  aint, 
and  dey  knowsh  it  so  well  ash  I  do^  and  more  petter 
tu.  Dish  lettare  vill  be  shent  by  a  prifit  hopportunita 
till  Sprink  Rish  altare  te  postage  to  von  penny.  He  got 
it  too  high  pefore,  and  now  he  cdt  it  too  low,  put  dat  is 
hish  look  out  and  note  mhine;  but  ven  a  lettare  cosht  no 
more  ash  von  penny  I  will  write  you  more  r^ular  as  I  to 
now,  and  not  cosht  you  so  much  monish  needer  ash  at 
present  time. 

Your  frient. 

To  Mr.  Levi  Mo$e$.  Moses  Levi. 

Posht  Schript. — Oh  mine  Got!  if  I  haven't  tun  tB 
pishness  sinsh  I  rote  vat  ish  rhitten  apove,  itsh  a  pity, 
dat's  all.  I  aint  no  more  onwell,  but  petter  ash  nefer^ 
and  I  wund  pack  all  my  passage  monish,  and  two  shove- 
reigns  more,  ant  a  half  shovereign,  and  two  shillings, 
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three  pence,  at  carts,  besidge  five  pounds  of  a  pet^  and 
here  he  ish  all  shafe  and  shound  in  mine  pocket,  and  he 
don't  go  out  vid  my  leaf,  till  he  preeds  and  hatches 
more  to  keep  up  te  preed  of  young  shovereigns.  Oh, 
put  I  liksh  to  put  my  hant  in  mine  preetches  pocket  and 
feel  him,  and  count  him  ofer,  and  see  he  is  shafe  and 
shound. 

Yen  I  valksh  te  teck  up  and  tovm,  and  up  and  town 
pack  again,  peeplesh  shay,  Mishter  Moshes,  dey  shey, 
varte  pleash  you  sho,  make  you  look  so  tamt  goot- 
natured  to-<iay?  and  I  shay,  oh,  he  feels  goot  ant  mush 
petter  ash  he  wash.  I  got  te  medecine  here  dat  cure  de 
she  shickness  and  shet  me  right  again,  and  den  my  hant 
Tat  is  in  my  pocket  he  pats  de  shoverains  vat  is  in  mine 
preeches  on  de  heat;  and  I  tink  to  maself,  good  poys  dem 
shovereigns,  vary  goot  poys,  and  has  no  more  dutiful 
subshects  nor  lovingh  frienls  yat  is  font  of  tem  dan  me. 
Yell  den  I  shell  all  my  boxesh  of  shigars  to  te  Stewart, 
iK^hen  he  gets  out  of  shtock,  by  reashon  of  te  lonk 
Toyage,  and  hash  no  more  left,  and  no  plashe  to  go  to 
puy  dem.  1  shell  em,  pecause  I  wash  too  ill  to  shmoke 
em  maself,  and  hadn't  no  more  ush  for  em^  and  he 
knowed  no  petter,  for  he  is  a  fool,  and  donH  know  vat 
monish  ish,  nor  de  shentlemans  needer ;  put  I  do,  I  hope, 
or  elsh  my  name  ishn't 

MosBs  Lett. 


No.  XXII. 

from  a  servant  of  a  family  travelling  to  astoria. 

Dere  Suzan, 

When  I  tuk  leve  of  you  the  last  Sunday  nite  we  spent 
at  White  Condut,  I  had  no  highdear  I  was  going  so  sun 
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to  take  leve  of  dere  Old  England.  But  so  it  ii — Strang 
things  do  siimtims  turn  up,  as  Tummus  said  when  Betty 
housemaid  was  found  floating  on  the  river.  Missus  has 
married  a  clutchyman,  who  is  sent  out  by  the  Society  to 
propei^te  in  furrin  parts,  and  they  have  a  birth  on  bord 
the  Great  Westurn,  and  so  have  I.  It  looks  like  a  cell  in 
New  Gate,  only  clener,  were  poor  Geoi^  was  lodged  for 
putting  Lady  Ann's  watch  in  his  pocket,  by  mistake,  for 
his  hone,  but  he  was  always  an  absent  man  before  he  went 
to  Bottiny  tras  Geoi^.  They  call  it  a  burth,  because  it's 
a  new  life  on  bord  ship,  and  is  like  beginning  of  the 
world  agin,  and  takes  grate  nussing  before  you  can  eat. 
It  is  the  most  inconvenientest  place  I  ever  saw.  The 
sealing  is  so  lo  in  places,  you  can't  walk  up  ri^t,  and  you 
get  a  stroke  every  now  and  agin,  when  you  least  expect 
it,  across  your  forhed,  that  you  think  will  dash  your 
brains  out.  It  isa  think  to  levedere  OldEngland,  its  halters 
and  fares,  and  churches  and  theatres,  for  the  wilderness, 
and  the  hethen;  but  then  Lunduu  is  a  poor  place,  for  the 
likes  of  me  as  would  prefer  sumthink  better  than  mere 
sweelr-harting.  Standing  at  airys  and  talking  to  the  but* 
l6r,  or  perhaps  the  young  master  at  the  next  nundier  is 
very  plesent,  but  then  it  seldom  ends  satisfacturry,  for 
they  don'toften  fulfil;  and  if  you  remind  them  of  their  pro- 
ter  stations,  the  perfigious  wretches  say  they  never  meant 
nothing  bvA  in  t^e  way  of  servility ;  and  if  you  go  for  to 
take  on,  why  they  take  themselves  off  directly,  and  desart 
you,  and  nothing  is  left  but  artbumings,  unless  it  is  the 
surpentine  to  put  it  out.  Going  abroad  gives  wun  an  op* 
portunity  to  see  the  wurld,  and  visit  places  where  men 
isn't  so  hartificial  as  in  Lundun,  and  promises  ain't  made 
on  purpus  to  be  broke,  and  harts  go  for  nothing  xcept  to 
be  trumpt  in  tricks,  as  poor  Tummus  used  to  say  at  wist. 
But  still  it  do  give  wun  menny  a  sad  our  thinking  of  appy 
days  past,  and  friends  left  behind,  besides  them  as  left 
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us;  it  brings  teres  in  my  eyes  when  I  am  alone  in  bed,  and 
makes  me  think  of  throwing  up  at  New  York,  and  return- 
ing, but  I  resorts  to  the  good  buck  at  sitch  times,  and 
finds  consolation  in  it.  The  deck  of  this  vessell  is  as 
crowded  as  R^nt  Street  arter  lamp  light.  There  are  sum 
very  interesting  men  on  bord,  one  of  them  they  call  a 
*'  pole, "  tho'  v^hy  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  for  I  think  some 
of  them  as  say  so  behind  his  back  are  poor  ^'sticks"  them- 
selves. He  is  a  very  pretty  man,  with  a  beautiful  curly 
moustouchio,  and  black  whiskers,  and  sings  so  sweet  it  is 
quite  charming.  I  don't  know  whether  his  Christian 
name  is  North  or  not,  but  I  over  hear  them  talking  a  good 
dele  «bout  Northpole,  and  that  government  offered  a  large 
sum  to  anybody  a^^vould  get  round  him — ten  thousand 
pound,  I  believe.  He  don't  speak  much  English,  but  he 
talks  very  perlite  to  me,  and  bows  very  handsum;  and  oh 
how  bright  his  eyes  are !  They  affect  one  so,  that  people 
do  say  no  needle  was  ever  none  to  wurk  nere  him,  his  at- 
tractions is  so  grate.  I  wunder  if  Lord  Melbume  or  Nor- 
man boy  would  give  me  the  reward  if  I  was  to  get  round 
him — I'me  shure  I  could  do  it,  for  he  squeezed  my  hand 
twise;  and  the  last  time  would  a  had  his  hone  round  me  if 
missus  hadn't  a  been  cummihg.  I  dremed  of  the  ten 
thousand  pound  all  nite— oh  dear  what  a  prize  that  would 
be  for  poor  Mary !  We  are  to  go  to  New  York  fust,  and 
then  in  a  to  bote  dragged  after  orses  heles,  and  thru  locks, 
and  gates,  and  waist  ways,  and  summit  of  hills,  and 
dales,  and  I  don't  know  what  all,  to  a  place  they  call 
Mont-tree-all,  because  it's  all  a  forest.  Then  we  are  to 
be  shoved  for  twenty  days  by  Frenchmen,  up  a  stream 
with  long  poles,  who  sing  songs  to  kepe  time.  This  part 
they  say  is  very  pleasant,  only  you  get  tired  of  it^  for 
too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing,  as  poor  dear 
Tummus  used  to  say  when  he  had  anything  to  do.  Then 
we  are  to  cum  amungsaviges,  horrid  creatures,  all  naked. 
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xcept  a  little,  very  little  clothing,  like  the  nasty  Seotch 
pipper  that  used  to  play  in  our  airy^  and  wore  no  trowsers, 
only  an  apron,  and  that  ridiculous  short  too.  They  have 
long  knives  that  are  dredful  to  look  at^  and  things  they 
call  tommy  oxes,  to  cut  airy  scalps  with,  and  they  are  to 
guide  us  out  of  the  wudes,  and  hunt  for  us.  Pretty 
guides  them,  as  master  says^  to  shew  us  the  way  we  are 
to  walk  in.  Then  comes  the  desert^  and  that  lasts  a 
month— only  think  of  a  hole  month  of  a  desert!  We 
must  wait  to  lye  in,  before  we  proseed,  provision  for  the 
journey,  and  then  we  must  sleep  out  of  dores  every  nite, 
with  nuthihg  over  us  but  sky,  and  nuthing  under  us  but 
earth,  and  nuthing  in  us  but  cold  wittals.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  never  survive  them  savages,  ^^hen  the  sun  goes 
down  we  are  to  camp  together,  bundling,  they  call  it,  the 
women  in  the  middle,  then  the  men^  and  then  the  saviges 
to  keep  off  the  wolves,  and  bares,  and  wild  beasts.  It's 
a  dredfull  undertaking,  isn't  it?  how  I  shall  make  shift 
to  get  on  I  don't  know;  it  terriGes  me  to  think  of  it. 
Last  nite  I  dreamd  of  it,  for  this  part  sleeping  in  public 
haunts  me  like  a  gost,  and  I  dremed  I  saw  a  lion  with  grete 
glaring  eyes,  and  felt  his  big  heavy  paw  on  me;  and  1 
woke  up  with  frite,  trembling  all  over  like  an  asspin;  and 
what  do  you  think  it  was,  Susan?  It  was  only  the  hand 
of  the  Stewart  feeling  if  the  light  was  out,  for  all  lites  are 
xtinguished  at  ten  o'clock.  He  is  a  verry  nise  man  the 
Stewart.  Will,  then,  after  all  that  cum  sum  grate  mount- 
ings, the  verry  idear  of  which  terrify  me.  They  will  take 
several  months  to  get  over,  on  account  of  the  stcmes. 
They  called  them  the  rocky  mountings.  The  trees  are  2 
hundred  feet  high,  and  snow  I  don't  no  how  hi^. 
Missus  says  if  I  pesist  in  going  through  the  travail,  and 
remain  three  years  with  them,  I  shall  have  a  pincliing 
from  the  Society  for  propogating  in  furrin  parts,  of  ten 
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pounds  a-year,  and  be  safe  delivered  in  England,  free  of 
expense,  when  my  time  is  out. 

After  going  over  the  Rocky,  we  desend  tother  side  to  a 
place  they  call  Astoria,  which  is  to  be' our  home  while  we 
are  abroad.  This  place  is  called  a  factory,  tho'  nothing 
is  made  there  but  munny,  a  trading  in  furs,  and  they 
'  aint  so  plenty  there  as  they  used  to  be,  for  the  wild  beasts 
is  getting  ^^  up  to  trap"  now,  and  won't  cum  to  be  cort. 
They  keep  ^'  fur"  off  now.  I'll  get  a  muff  or  a  tippit 
here  of  bare  skin  or  of  otter,  whioh  smells  so  well.  The 
oil  of  that  animal  is  what  you  buy  so  dere  in  Luudun  in 
sent  bottles;  but,  o  deve,  I  furgets,  what's  the  use  of 
smelling  sweet,  if  there  is  no  one  to  smell  you  but  your- 
self? Who  marster  is  to  preach  to  when  he  gets  there 
I  don't  no^  xcept  it  is  to  missus  and  me,  and  the  rest  of 
the  family;  and  if  he  goes  for  to  preach  to  her,  she'll  give 
him  suclia  lecture  as  he  has  no  notion  of,  that's  sertain; 
for  she  gave  master  that  is  dead  and  gone  a  dreadful  time 
o('  it  liere  bek>w;  and  as  for  me,  my  morals  caa't  be  no 
better;  and  besides,  when  we  are  out  of  the  wurld,  as  a 
body  might  say,  what  in  the  wurld  is  the  danger  of 
temptation  when  there  is  nobody  to  tempt  you?  Them 
horrid  Indgtans  wont  understand  him,  nor  them  French 
void  jeers  neither;  and  besides  they  are  papists  and  wont 
cum.  That's  just  the  way  with  these  sailors.  Last 
Sunday,  when  they  was  ordered  to  prayers,  they  agreed 
to  say  they  was  catholics^  and  had  scribbles  of  conscience ; 
for  they  can't  force  them,  to  cum  now,  since  O'Connell  is 
made  pope  and  primeminister,  and  the  captain  said,  very 
well,  they  are  excused  then.  Three  years  away  I  oh, 
deary  me!  what  a  long  time  that  is  to  be  away,  aint  it, 
Susan,  and  me  twenty^ve  years  old  already?  How 
lonesum  I  shall  be !  nobody  but  master,  and  missus,  and 
the  doctor,  and  the  two  darks,  and  me,  in  the  house. 
The  governor,  and  the  people  that  are  our  next-door 
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neighbours,  live  five  hundred  miles  off.  Mr.  Campell, 
,  the  clerk,  is  a  very  handsome  young  man.  He  is  to 
travail  with  us.  He  takes  grate  notice  of  me  when 
no))ody  is  a  noticing  of  him — a  slipping  into  the  hole, 
every  chance  he  gets,  of  the  vessel — a  pretending  to  study 
mysheenery.  Says  he,  the  other  day,  ^^  My  dear,  I  wish 
I  knew  the  rode  to  your  hart. "  **  Well,  sir,"  said  I, "  it 
lies  thro'  the  church-door."  Says  he,  ^^  I  like  you  for 
that  answer,  my  dear;  for  it  shows  you  are  a  ^d  gurl^ 
such  an  uncommon  pretty  gurl  as  you  (he  said  uncommon, 
I  assure  you — I  am  certain  I  can't  be  mistakoi) — sudi 
an  uncommon  pretty  gurl—- (it  was  verry  sivil  of  him  to 
say  so,  when,  after  all^  I  really  do  not  think  I  am  so  verry, 
verry  pretty)— such  an  uncommon  pretty  gurl  as  you 
are^  must  take  care  of  yourself; "  and  then  putting  his 
face  close  up^  said,  ^^  NeVef  let  any  body  whisper  to  you> 
or  they  can't  help  doing  as  I  do-— Idss  you; "  and  before  I 
could  reprove  him  he  was  off  and  into  the  cabin.  It  quite 
flustered  me.  Yesterday^  I  ov^eard  him  tell  missus, 
the  governor  had  promised  him  ^^  to  bring  him  in  a  partr- 
ner  this  year."  Who  can  she  be?  We  have  nobody 
on  board  a  going  diere  but  little  me,  and  I  am  poor  and 
at  sarvice,  and  nothing  but  my  face  for  my  fortune^  but 
then  havent  just  as  strange  things  happened?  I>idn't  our 
butler  that  was  marry  his  young  missus  that  was,  and 
didn't  his  young  missus  marry  him?  If  they  an  to 
^^  bring  him  a  partner"  tliis  year  they  must  do  it  now, 
or  his  partner  will  never  get  there — it  will  be  too  late  in 
the  season.  Oh  I  wouldu't  mind  the  mountings  nor  the 
rapids,  nor  the  desert,  nor  anything,  if  that  was  to  be 
the  end  of  all  my  travail.  If  so  be  this  should  turn  up 
honour  for  trump  card,  don't  fear,  Susan,  I  shall  be  proud 
and  pretend  not  to  know  you  or  keep  company  with  you, 
because  nothing  will  ever  make  me  forget  you;  anddon^C 
you,  for  the  world,  ever  say  a  woixl  about  them  earrings 
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the  jew  boy  got  blanied  fbr^  or  the  worked  collar  the 
beggai^woman  took,  as  missus  thort ;  but  as  for  Robert 
carrying  hia  head  so  high  after  deserting  me,  and  saying 
he  did  so  because  leave-taking  was  painful^  and  me  run- 
ning such  risks  hiding  him  in  the  laundry,  I'll  let  him 
know  his  place,  I  can  tell  him,  and  never  let  him  go  for 
to  dare  as  much  as  for  to  luck  at  me  again,  die  hard  arted 
retch,  or  I  will  call  pellise  to  him — see  if  I  don't.  I  shall 
turn  over  a  new  life  in  America.  It  don't  do  to  be  too 
oonfiding  with  men,  they  think  onhr  of  their  hoae^  and 
not  other  people's  ends;  and  the  next  one  as  thretei^s  to 
drown  himself  as  Robert  did,  may  jist  do  it  for  aH  I  care, 
it  wont  deceiveme  agin.  Lusiiig  a  butler  is  no  such  grate 
matter  as  lusing  wuns  pease  and  karacter.  Tdl  him  he 
is  dispisable  for  a  gay  deceiver,  and  that  if  I  ad  him  with 
me  forty  days  and  nights  in  the  desert^  I'd  leve  him  there 
for  his  parjury,  a  pray  to  the  stings  of  sarpants  and  his 
hone  conscienGe.  Drinking  sattuni  and  my  dearer  wine 
of  his  master  dcm't  justify  him  to  kiss  and  desert  poor 
gurls  as  if  he  was  a  gentleman  bom :  such  airs  are  verry 
misbecummii^  one  in  his  station,  and  he  deserves  a  good 
kicking  for  his  imperence,  the  retch.  As  sune  as  my 
travail  is  over,  and  I  reach  at  bat  this  distant  country 
Astoria,  I  will  rite  you  another  letter  by  a  male  that  goes 
every  six  months  chasing  wales,  and  teU  you  whether  1 
am  cumming  on  with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  about  the  bare 
skin  furs,  and  the  sensQ  of  the  otters,  and  so  on.  And 
now,  dere  Susan^  hopping  that  you  and  William  Coach- 
man continues  to  set  your  horses  well  together,  I  remain, 
your  faithful  friend. 

Now  and  for  ever. 

Mart  Pool. 
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No.    XXIIL 

The  Misdirected  Letter,  No.  I. 


LETTKR  FROM  A  G(Mt/)NI8T  TO  BIS  BROTHER. 

My  D&iR  AifD  Hon.  Fatqbri 
I  haye  the  pleasure  to  acknovrledge  your  letter  of 
the  first  of  February  last,  giving  me  the  gratifying 
intelligence  of  the  health  of  my  dear  mother  and  your- 
self; and  upon  receipt  of  it  lost  no  time  in  complying 
with  your  wishes  for  my  return,  by  embarking  at  once 
for  New  York  in  the  Great  Western.  Your  indulgence 
to  me  upon  all  occasions  requires,  even  if  I  were  not 
actuated  by  a  higher  motive,  that  I  should  implicitly 
follow  your  instructions,  which  I  am  aware  are  only 
dictated  by  an  anxious  solicitude  for  my  welfare,  and 
I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  the 
ready  obedience  I  have  shown  in  this  case,  even  at  a 
tin^  when  an  affection  of  the  lungs  required  medical 
treatment,  is  a  proof  of  my  desire  to  meet  your  wishes 
in  all  things  and  upon  all  occasions.  The  dampness 
of  the  climate  in  England  has  operated  rather  unfavour- 
ably upon  my  lungs,  and:  a  succession  of  colds  has 
rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  consult  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, whose  enormous  and  extravagant  charges  (which 
I  understand  are  always  more  so  to  strangers)  have  made 
me  draw  largely  upon  my  letter  of  credit :  but  I  knew 
that  I  should  not  please  you  unless  I  took  the  best  advice, 
let  it  cost  what  it  would;  Indeed  my  general  expenses 
have  been  larger  than.  I  could  have  wished.  London 
is  an  excessively  expensive  place  to  live  in,  and  althou^ 
I  have  had  neither  the  inclination  nor^  I  may  add,  the 
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means  for  extravagance,  yet  I  fear  my  expenditure  will 
appear  large  to,  you,  for  notwithstanding  the  doctor's 
fees,  (which  is  an  unforeseen  and  indispensable  item,) 
the  result  without  that  is  altogether  too  large  for  a  per- 
son of  my  regular  and  retired  habits.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that,  young  as  I  sun,  I  have  only  been 
to  the  theatre  once,  but  that  was  once  too  d*ten;  and 
indeed  I  should  not  have  felt  a  desire  to  go  at  all,  had 
it  not  been  for  your  repeatedly  expressed  wish  that  I 
should  see  whaterer  was  worth  seeing  in  London,  that 
my  travels  might  be  productive  of  laseful  information 
as  well  as  amusement.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I.  have 
some  scruples  as  to  the  prdpriety  of  visiting  such 
places  at  all.  On  that  opcasion  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  run  over  in  the  street  by  a  cab,  %»A  was  severely 
stunned  and  bruised;  and  when  I  came  to,  I  found  that 
I  had  been  relieved  by  someof  the  light-Rngered  geiilfy 
of  the"  metropolis  of  the  beautiful  fifty  guhida  watch 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  give  me,  and  also  a  queirter's 
allowance  which  I  had  received  that  d^y  from  my 
banker.  I  admit  I  ou^t  not  to  hate  earned  that 
money  about  me,  but  that  I  do  not  regret,  for  economy 
will  easily  replacer  it;  biit  this  token  of  your  regard 
I  valued  more  than  tlie  mott^y,  as  a  remeiiibVd^e  6f 
you,  and  had  hoped  to  have  kept  *  it  through  lifi^,  to 
remind  me  t)f  the  valo^  of  tiitie,  of  the  kindfrietid  aYifd 
monitor  that  gave  it,  and  -  as  a  pledge  of  parental  affe^' 
tion.  But  Providj^nce  has  ordained.it  otherwise,  and  I 
must  submit  to  that  which  I  cannot  control.  Had  I 
not  been  deprived  of  all  sensation,  I  would  have  parted 
with  my  life  sooner  than  with  that  little  keepsake.  The 
doctors,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seem  to  think  that  the  affec- 
tion of  my  lungs  has  been  increased  by  the  injury  I  have 
received.  I  have  made  a  valuable  addition  to  my  me- 
dical library,  upon  which  I  have  spent  what  mc^t  young 
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men  of  my  age  would  have  consumed  upon  their  plea- 
sures* I  shall  leave  the  books  to  follow,  and  hope  diey 
will  arrive  safe. 

I  look  forward  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  anxiety 
to  see  you  all  again^  and  shall  hurry  home  again  as 
fast  as  possible  to  resume  the  study  of  my  {Ht)fes8ion 
in  my  native  plaoe,  where,  with  your  powerful  con- 
nexion and  valuable  advice,  I  make  no  doubt  I  ^11 
fulfil  all  your  expectations^  To  qualify  myself  for  thus 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  life^  I  have  lost  no  (^ypor- 
ttthity  of  attending  the  best  lectures  at  the  several  hos- 
pitals. It  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  to  hear  from  you 
that  my  brothier  Tom  is  inefined  to  dissipation  and 
extravagance.  I  was  always'  afraid  that  such  would  be 
the  result  of  your  too  indulgent  allowance^  which  it' is 
never  prudent  to  enlarge  as  you  have  done,  for  a  young 
man  of  his  gay  tetnperamenU  If  I  find  on  my  return 
that  he  persists  in  tbese  coiirses,  I  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  wi&Arawing  in  a  great  measure  from  bis 
society^  for.  evil  eommunietttiofis^  aeeording  to  an  oM 
proverb,  have  uft^eslionably  M  deleterous  influence  on 
the  manners  and  principles.  I  have  bou^t  yoa  a  very 
improyed  pair  of  patent  speotacles^  whidi  I  think  you 
will  find  very  useful;  md  also  n  newly-4«vcnted  ear- 
trumpet  for  poor  dear  mother,  whidi  I  hope  yon  and 
fidtie  will  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  and  wear  for  die. 
sake  of,  dear  and  honoured  father, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  dutifnl  son, 

Artihjr  Snob. 
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No.  XXIV. 
The  MiSDiRBCTEtx  Lbttbr,  No.  II. 


A   COLONIST  TO  HIS   FATHER. 

My  DEAR  Tom, 
You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  I  am  on  board  the  Great 
Western  instead  of  eonuBg  direct  to  Qbebec,  but  I  intend 
to  run  the  full  length  of  my  tellier,  and  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  liave  a  lark  in  the  States  before  I  come  back. 
What  the  6ld  cove  will  say  to  this  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  have  written  a  letter  to  him  by  this  packet  that  will  ef- 
fectually hoodwink  him,  I  hope :  it  is  quite  in  his. own 
style,  and  as  good  a&  be^d-*^-^.  I  have  had  a  glorious 
time  of  it,  both  in  London  and  Paris,  and  have  gone  the 
whole  figure;  but  it  has  cost  so  miiah  money,  I  am  afraid 
to  add  it  all  up.  How  the  devil  to  accoimt  for  this  es-^ 
penditure  to  our  old  governor,  I  don^  know ;  for  besides 
ordinary  expenses,  I  have  had  a  job  for  the  doctor,  my 
health  having  materially  suffered  from  jifty  dissipations.  I 
have  wiped  out  part  of  ihifr  by  swtaring  I  was  run  over 
and  rol]^)ed  of  a  quarter's  aUowanoe,  and  die  gold  watch 
he  gave  me,  whidh  I  left  in  pawnij  and  have  aecoimted  for 
the  doctor's  pai^  by  att  iAJOkitiiiialftdn  of  the  lungs  frbm  did 
damp  climate,  while  an6Cher  parti  have  set  down  to  books, 
which  of  coqrse  will  never  arrive.  For  heaven's  sake 
look  out  for  the  name  of  some  vessel' that  has  foundered 
at  sea,  or  been  wrecked,  and  cargo  lost,  that  I  may  fix  on 
her  for  having  my  library  on  holird.     What  to  say  for  the 
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rest  I  positively  do  uol  know,  can't  you  help  me?  T17  and 
think  it  over,  that's  a  good  fellow,  for  something  must 
be  done,  or  the  old  man  will  play  the  devil  with  me  when 
I  return.  Lord,  I  thought  I  should  have  died  a  laughing 
once,  in  Paris,  dancing  one  Sunday  afternoon  with  a  Gri- 
sette  in  the  Champs  Elys^s,  where  there  was  a  splendid 
hop,  and  thinking  if  my  eld  evangelical  father  was  to  see 
me,  how  it  would  make  him  stare  with  all  his  eyes.  He 
would  have  edified  his  saints  for  a  month  by  this  instance 
of  backsliding,  if  he  had  seen  it.  Poor  dear  good  old  man, 
I  must  say  he  has  a  little  dash  of  the  hypocrite  about  him, 
and  I  never  can  resist  laughing  when  I  look  into  that 
smooth,  sly,  canting:  visage  of  his.  What  fiin  it  would 
have  been,  if  Jbe  had  happened  to  have  been  in  Paris  then, 
to  have  inveigled  him  in  there,  and  then  quiasied  him  about 
it  afterwards,  wouldn't  it?  I'll  tell  you  who  I  did  see 
there  though,  and  it  will  a»toni^  you  to  hearit  as  much  as 
it  did  not  me — ^no  less  than  Deacon  Closefist.  I  did, 
upon  my  honour.  The  moment  I  saw  him  I  cut  and 
run,  for  I  wae  dancing  and  he  WM  not,  and  I  didn't  want 
him  to  see  me,  any  more  th«n<he  did  thit  I  should  come 
across  his  .hawser,  i  I  have  had  a  very,  awkward  aChir  in 
one  of  the  ganiUing-4iou$es  of  Londoti,  before  I  left  town. 
I  was  at  the  QuadraAt  >friCh  a  young  fellow  of  the  Temple^ 
and  I  was  under  the^isagceeaUa  neoe^ty  of  calling  him 
Out.  We  exchaogod  dhots  twice,  and.  I  was  fortunate 
mough  to  pink  him  -in  the  hand  withput  endattgfring  Im 
Ufeand  to  esoajje  being  hit  myself,  which  la  very  lucky, 
foit  he.  was  a  capita)  &hQU .  I  was  in  a. dreadful  funk  for 
fear.it  woujdgiet  tifind,  and  find  its  way'inlio  the  newspa** 
|)ef&^  ^hen  some  damned  gqod-naiwred  friend  would  have 
been  sure  to  have  told  faih^f  all  alH>ut  it,  especially  as  the 
quarr^  was  about  a  fair  fri^pd  of  mine»  It's  of  no  use 
talkiofg  about  it,  Tom,  but  women  are  at  (he  bottom  of 
all  the^  Qiischief  of  the  world,     I  wifih  tim  devil  had  the 
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whole  of  them,  for  they  have  led  me  into  a  pretty  mess  of 
expense  and  trouble  since  I  have  been  abroad;  but  if  old 
men  will  send  young  men  to  London  to  see  the  world, 
why  they  must  just  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  the  piper, 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  I  have  sent  the  old  boy  .a  pair 
of  spectacles  to  improve  his  vision— <lon't  laugh  at  the 
joke  when  you  see  them ;  there  is  no  fear  of  his  being  up 
to  it,  for  he  never  was  up  to  anything  in  his  life,  but  saving 
money.  I  have  some  capital  stories  for  you  when  we 
meet,  about  my  adventures,  but  it's  not  altogether  safe  to 
commit  them  to  paper  for  fear  of  accidents.  Don't  lisp  a 
syllable  of  all  this,  and  believe  me,  dear  Tom, 

Yours  always, 

Arthur  Snob.' 


No.  XXV.' 

letter  from  a  loco-foco  of  new  york,  to  k 
sympathiser  in  vermont. 

My  dear  Johnston, 

So  many  persons  have  lately  travelled  through  North 
America,  all  of  whom  have  made  most  singular  and 
valuable  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  government,  that 
I  hsive  made  it  my  business^  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Great  Britain,  to  inquire  into  the  stale  of  the  nation, 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  causes  ef  discontenfj 
and  have  "now  tho  pleasure  of  sending  you  an  abstract 
of  my  observations,  which  I  shall  shortly  publish  more 
at  large.  1  feel  satisfied  I  shall  astonish  the  natives 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  disclosures,  and  the  impor* 
lance  of  the  subjects  contained  in  my  work,  and  exbtliit 
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a  stale  of  misrule  and  misgoTemment  that  is  perfectly 
appalUng,  One  of  the  most  startling  discoveries  I  have 
made  is,  that  the  people  of  the  Upper  Island,  or  England, 
speak  a  different  language,  and  hold  a  different  rdigion 
from  those  in  the  Lower  Island,  or  Ireland.  Until  my 
visit,  this  important  truth  was  never  known;  and  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  fact  recently  asoer- 
tidned  by  a  great  linguist,  that  the  French  of  Canada 
are  not  Anglo-Saxons,  and  do  not  speak  English  :  indeed, 
I  may  say,  that  nothing  in  my  book  is  of  more  import* 
ance  than  this  information,  for  the  consequence  is,  the 
Irish  members  of  parliament  usually  vote  one  way,  and 
the  English  the  oth^r.  England,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  its  rulers  for  cen- 
tunes  past,  is  filled  with  people  dissatisfied  with  the 
government  and  the  existing  order  of  things.  Tliese 
people  are  termed  Chartists,  and  contain  among  them 
a  great  body  of  respectable,  well-informed,  and  able 
men,  and  constitute,  it  seems,  the  majority  of  the  people: 
I  have  therefore  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  their  conci- 
liation my  chief  study.  They  complain  that  the  higher 
orders,  persons  of  property  and  standing  in  the  kingdom^ 
are  linked  in  a  common  interest  for  the  support  of  mo- 
narchical institutions;  and  they  therefore  very  properly 
style  them  ^'the  family  compact,'*  or  <^ official  gang'' 
*-a  very  singular  coincidence  with  what  is  now  going 
on  in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire.  The  bench,  the  ma- 
gistracy, the  high  offices  of  the  episcopal  church,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  legal  profession^  as  well  as  the  army 
ifud  navy,  ave  filled  by  adherents  of  this  party— «nd, 
until  lately,  shared  among  them,  almost  exclusively, 
all  offices  of  trust  and  profit. 

They  complain  that  this  compact  co-operates  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  the  poor,  of  tyrannising  over  the 
weak,  of  suppressing  instruction,  or  rather  confining  it 
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U>  themselyeSf  and  of  raking  the  lution.  And  from 
their  wealth,  station  in  life,  and  education,  I  conceive 
it  to  be  true,  more  especially  as  so  many  of  them  belong 
to  the  established  churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 
They  also  allege  that  the  upper  brandt  of  the  legislature 
is  composed  altogether  of  peq>le  of  this  class,  which, 
indeed,  its  very  name,  VHouse  of  Lords,"  seems  to 
prove  :  and  that  such  has  been  the  favouritism  of  this 
^^ compact  party,"  that  no  instance  is  known  of  a 
chartist  being  made  a  lord  chancellor,  an  archbishop,  a 
chief  justice,  or  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  filling  any  of 
the  high  offices  about  the  palace  or  the  person  of  tlie 
Queen — a  case  of  partiality  and  misrule  unparallded 
in  the  history  of  any  country.  The  object  of  the 
Chartists  is  to  render  the  House  of  Ijoids  elective,  and 
responsible  to  them,  which  universal  suffn^  will  inevi- 
tably produce;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  conceal  the  fact,  that 
they  never  will  be  content  with  anything  short  of  this 
reform^  nor  do  I  think  they  ought.  Despairing  of  con- 
stitutional redress  for  these  accumulated  evils,  they  most 
imprudently  took  up  arms  at  Birmingham  before  they 
were  quite  ready  for  the  revolution,  and  destroyed  much 
property,  as  well  as  many  lives.  I  thmk  there  should  be  a 
general  pardon  of  the  offenders,  the  jails  opened,  and 
tlie  patriots  set  at  large.  Politics  are  sacred^  and  opinions 
are  not  fit  subjects  for  legal  inquiries.  They  were 
evidently  entrapped  into  rebellion,  as  appeared  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  dragoons  being  stationed  at  so  great 
a  distance  as  London,  an  opinion  which  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  head  of  the  county,  though  aware 
of  the  danger,  relied  upon  the  constabulary  force  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace,  instead  of  the  military. 
A  general  pardon  of  these  respectable  persons,  whose 
feelings  I  should  be  reluctant  to  see  wounded  by  their 
being  sent  to  a  penal  settlement,  is  the  most  expedient 
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course  that  occurs  to  me;  for  the  scene  being  at  a  di>- 
tance,  neither  the  bloodshed  nor  the  destruction  of 
property  (dreadful  as  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been) 
can  ever  reach  us ;  and  besides,  many  of  the  objects  they 
demand  I  fully  approve  of.— Another  subject  of  com- 
plaint is  the  large  tracts  of  land  held  by  the  members  of 
this  family  compact,  who,  by  purchase  or  inheritanoe, 
own  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island^  when  so  many 
thousand  people  are  anxious  to  get  possession  of  these 
estates,  and  are  not  permitted  to  do  so.  This  is  a  serious 
evil,  and  it  is  my  opinion^  in  all  cases  where  the  title  is 
by  grant,  the  crown  should  inquire  into  their  origin  and 
resume  them.  There  are  woods,  and  parks,  and  uncul- 
tivated lands  in  England,  owned  by  a  few  landholders 
of  the  clique,  sufficiently  large  to  support  all  the  poor 
and  idle  people  of  Nor&  America.  In  France,  during 
its  revolution,  which  is  ever  exciting  the  envy  and  admi- 
ration of  those  respectable  and  intelligent  people,  the 
Chartists,  confiscation  of  the  overgrown  property  of 
their  family  compacts  formed  a  valuable  source  of  public 
revenue  and  private  speculation;  and  they  naturally 
regard  the  example  of  their;  neighbours  as  one  to  be 
followed  by  them — an  idea  which  I  have  done  my  best 
to  encourage.  With  regard  to  the  church  question,  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  out  plainly.  It  has  been  endowed 
from  time  to  time  with  grants  of  real  estate,  and  the  discon- 
tented party  very  properly  claim  to  have  an  equal  division 
of  this  property  among  all  those  sects  who  have  none,  and 
I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  only  rational  way  of  appeasing 
their  clamours.  He  that  gives  may  take  away-^the  law 
gave  it — alter  the  law,  and  take  it  away.  In  either  case, 
it  is  the  operation  of  law.  Whatever  apparent  right 
law  and  usage  may  give  to  the  Established  Church,  to 
those  lands  reason  gives  none;  and,  in  this  enlightatied 
age,  reason  mi|st  prevail  in  all  matters  of  religion^  and 
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mysteries,  the  subject  of  faith,  must  be  given  up.  A 
stated  resident  clergy  are  unsuited  to  a  migratory  people 
like  the  English,  who  live  in  rail-cars  and  steam  boats; 
and  strolling  preachers,  like  strolling  players,  are  better 
adapted  to  their  tastes,  habits,  and  amusements. 

On  all  those  points  I  have  recommended  their  leaders 
to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with,  and  to  copy  the 
excellent  example  of,  the  French,  who  have  destroyed  all 
their  family  compacts,  and,  by  assimilating  their  institu- 
tions to  those  of  their  neighbours,  to  remove  all  occasions 
of  heart-burnings  and  envy.  Scotland  I  have  not  seen, 
but  my  clerk  took  a  ride  into  it  of  twelve  hours,  and  he  in- 
forms me,  that  more  than  half  the  houses  are  uninhabited, 
the  natural  consequence  of  misrule  and  misgovemment. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  great  must  be  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  the  abandonment  of  their  houses;  for  as  the 
population  has  more  than  doubled  notwithstanding 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  evident  the  people  must 
live  in  the  open  air  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  will 
soon  become  as  ferocious  and  as  savage  as  their  com- 
panions, and,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  feed  on  the  coarse 
herbage  of  the  earth.  This  startling  fact  has,  I  know, 
been  doubted,  but  I  am  convinced  of  its  truth,  because  one 
of  their  most  popular  authors  has  endeavoured  to  stimulate 
his  countrymen  to  exertion,  to  induce  them  to  make  rail- 
roads, and  to  prevail  upon  them  to  adopt  the  modem  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  which  is  to  my  mind  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  he  disapproves  of  the  government, 
though  delicacy  prevents  his  saying  so;  or  perhaps,  being 
opposed  to  revolutionary  doctrines,  he  has  tbought  proper 
to  conceal  what  he  thinks.  Although  he  has  not  said  so, 
therefore,  I  conclude  he  thinks  so,  and  boldly  appeal  to 
his  writings  in  support  of  my  theory  and  facts,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  having  wholly  omitted  any  such 
expressions  of  discontent.     One  thing  I  certainly  was  not 
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prepared  to  (iiidy  Dotwilhstanding  the  very  low  opinion  1 
entertain  of  English  institutions,  namely,  the  debased  and 
degraded  state  of  the  mercantile  marine.     The  same  ex- 
clusive and  compact  feeling  exists  here  as  elsewhere.     It 
will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  entire  command  of  the 
ship  is  entrusted  to  the  captain;  that  the  seamen  have  no 
voice  in  the  choice  of  this  officer,  nor  any  control  over 
him;  that  he  has  a  counsel  composed  of  his  lieutenants 
and  mates,  neither  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  men  or 
amenable  to  them;  and  that  the  only  responsibility  that 
exists  is  to  the  directors,  who  do  not  live  on  board,  seldom 
visit  the  ship,  and  actually  reside  in  Bristol.     If  any  sea- 
man says  he  is  dissatisfied  with  this  treatment,  the  captain 
very  coolly  tells  him  he  may  leave  the  ship,  and  if  he  repeats 
his  complaints,  he  does  actually  discharge  him.     Scleral 
meetings  of  the  sailors  have  taken  place  at  the  forecastle, 
amounting  to  a  large  majority  on  board,  demanding  an 
extension  of  suffrage,  the  election  of  their  own  officers, 
and  responsible  government.     They  say  a  knowledge  of 
navigation  is  not  necessary  for  command,  and  that  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  names  of  the  ropes  is  quite  sufficient. 
They  also  protest  against  the  enormous  salaries  of  the  of- 
ficers, and  the  immense  disparity  of  the  pay  of  the  captain, 
which  is  fifty  pounds  a-month,  and  theirs,  which  is  the 
paltry  sum  of  three  pounds;  and  although  they  have  re- 
peatedly offered  to  do  the  captain's  work  for  ten  pounds  »- 
month,  whereby  a  saving  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  a-year  would  be  effiscled,  their  offers  have  been 
met  by  indecent  ridicule.     Upon  one  occasion,  they  re- 
fused to  work,  amd  actually  armed  and  drilled,  and  the 
captain,*who  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  (and 
of  course  has  every  bishop  to  back  him,)  and  a  son  ofa 
member  of  the  compact,  (which  gives  him  the  support  of 
the  whole  official  gang,)  a  nephew  of  another,  and  has  a 
daughter  married  to  a  judge,  (which  precludes  every  one 
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from  any  hope  of  justice  in  any  case  where  he  is  con- 
cerned))  this  man  had  the  assurance  to  talk  of  mutiny, 
and  in  an  official  letter  called  them  disaffected.  To  show 
the  gross  corniption  of  this  faction,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state,  that  instead  of  saying  their  own  prayers,  which  as 
Christians  they  are  bound  to  do,  the  officers  have  a  chap* 
lain  at  an  overgrown  salary  exceeding  that  of  any  three 
sailors^  and  the  boatswain,  wfaoofFeredin  the  most  disinte^ 
rested  manner  to  perform  his  duty  for  the  nominal  remu- 
neration of  a  fig  of  tobacco  and  aglass  of  grog,  was  reported, 
in  a  private  letter  to  the  directors,  as  a  troublesome  roan; 
and  though  the  situation  of  first  lieutenant  has  been  twice 
vacant  since  this  happened,  he  has  been  a»  often  refused 
promotion.  I  have  conversed  urith  the  leading  minds 
among  the  sailors^  many  of  whom  are  extremely  well  in- 
formed, and  exhibit  great  talent.  They  repudiate  in  the 
most  loyal  manner  the  idea  of  mutineering  or  seizing  the 
ship  with  great  scorn — ^all  they  require  is  to  have  the  en- 
tire and  sole  conuBapd  of  her,  and  are  quite  willing  to 
concede  to  the  directors  the  privilege  of  protecting  and  de- 
fending her.  They  also  disavow  all  idea  of  dissolving 
British  connexion,  and  promise  to  purchase  their  cargoes 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  a  bankrupt  law  is  adjusted  on 
board  to  their  satisfaction,  so  that  they  could  continue  to 
do  business,  and  retain  th^r  property,  if  they  should  ever 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  bankrupt.  These  are 
reasonable  demands,  and  a  most  numerous^  influential, 
and  highly  respectable  body  of  our  enlightened  citizens  at 
New  York,  called  Sympathisers,  (of  which  you  are  one,) 
are  willing  to  assist  them  in  every  legitimate  mode  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  these  grievances.  Responsibility  is 
now  the  catch-word  of  the  Chartist  party,  and  they  are 
already  reaping  the  fruit  of  the  seed  sown  by  me.  A 
quicker  germination,  and  a  more  premature  harvest,  have 
never  been  exhibited  to  the  world.     To  make  the  upper 
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branch  of  the  legislature  elective,  will  soon  lead  to 
making  the  throne  elective,  and  universal  suffrage,  short 
parliaments,  and  vote  by  ballot,  naturally  conduce  to 
this  great  end.  The  Chartists  will  then  have  the  go- 
'vcrnment  in  their  own  hands,  and  everybody  will 
be  responsible  but  themselves.  In  short,  nothing 
will  saitisfy  the  able  and  intelligent  reformers  of  this 
party  but  an  equalisation  of  property.  We  are  all  bom 
equally  helpless,  and  we  all  repose  at  last  in  one 
common  receptacle.  Life  is  ushered  in,  and  the  last 
scene  closes,  without  any  distinctions,  to  all  alike,  and 
it  is  not  fitting  that  during  our  transitory  abode  here 
these  artificial  differences  should  exist. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  every  thing  which  the 
compacts  call  respectable  and  estimable  in  England 
must  be  aboUshed,  if  they  vnsh  to  procure  tranquillity ; 
where  there  is  nothing  to  respect,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  envy,  and  where  there  are  no  fortunes^  there  can  be 
no  inequality  of  condition  |  a  man  who  is  better  off  than 
his  neighbour  should  be  held  responsible  for  it,  and 
he  who  carries  his  head  higher  than  his  fellow-citizens 
should  suffer  decapitation  for  his  presumption.  In 
preparing  my  tour  for  publication,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  avoid  all  partiality.  During  my  residence  in  Eng- 
land, I  had.  an  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  the  state 
of  the  country,  for  I  sailed  once  up  the  Thames  in  a 
steam-boat,  with  nobody  on  board  but  my  clerks  and 
partner,  so  that  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel  I  saw  die 
condition  of  the  people  uninterrupted.  I  crossed  the 
Channel  in  like  manner,  and  spent  twenty-four  hours  in 
Ireland,  and  from  the  window  of  the  inn  I  observed  what 
was  going  on  among  the  Ribbon-men  of  that  island,  and 
other  secret  societies  of  patriots.  Instead  of  conferring 
with  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  all  belong  to  the 
family  compact  party,  and  whose  whole  souls  are  ab- 
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sorbed  in  contriviDg  how  to  enslave  the  nation,  I  con- 
sulted only  my  own  clerks,  so  that  no  one  can  say  I  have 
had  prejudices  instilled  into  my  mind,  or  that  the  impor- 
tant discoveries  I  have  made  are  not  wholly  and  exclu- 
sively my  own.  Of  them  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to,  be 
proud^  as  both  original  and  unique.  As  an  appendix  I 
shall  add  several  valuable  dissertations,  among  which 
will  be  found  an  interesting  one  on  bowel  complaints, 
illustrated  by  beautiful  drawings  of  the  modtu  operandi, 
and  on  hallucinations  of  the  mind.  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  criminal  in  me  to  withhold  such  valuable  information ' 
as  I  have  collected,  or  to  deprive  the  world  of  the  use  of 
my  discoveries;  you  nmst  therefore  not  be  surprised  to 
see  this  first  in  print,  before 70U  receive  the  original,  at 
it  is  important  the  whole  should  be  made  public  as  sooa 
as  possible. 

I  am,  my  dear  Bill  Johnston,  yours  truly, 

TfMOTHY    NODDYN. 


No.  XXVI. 

letter  from  a  coachman  on  the  ra^l-road  linei 

Dear  Friend, 
Old  England  and  I  has  parted  for  ever;  I  have  thrown 
down  the  rains,  and  here  I  am  on  board  the  Great 
Western,  old,  thick  in  the  wind,  stiff  in  the  joints,  and 
tender  in  the  feet — I  am  fairly  done  up— I  couldn't 
stand  it  no  longer.  When  you  and  me  first  know'd  each 
other,  the  matter  of  twenty  years  agone,  I  druv  the  Red 
Rover  on  the  Liverpool  line — ^you  recollects  the  Red 
Rover,  and  a  pretty  turn  out  it  was,  with  light  green 
body,  and  wheels  picked  out  with  white,  four  smart  bays, 
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and  did  her  ten  miles  an  hour  easy,  without  ever  break- 
ing inlo  a  gallop^  and  never  turned  a  hair.  Well  I  was 
druv  off  of  that  by  the  rails,  and  a  sad  blow  that  was, 
for  I  liked  the  road,  and  passengers  liked  me^  and  never 
a  one  ^at  didn't  tip  his  bob  and  a  tizzy  for  the  forty 
miles.  TTiem  was  happy  days  for  Old  England,  afore 
reforms  and  rails  turned  everything  upside  down,  and 
men  rode  as  natur  intended  they  shouM,  on  pikes  with 
coaches,  and  smart  active  cattle,  and  not  by  madunery 
like  bags  of  cotton  and  hardware.  Then  I  takes^  the 
Highflyer  on  the  Southampton  road;  well,  she  wamt 
equal  to  the  Red  Rover,  and  it  wamt  likely  she  could, 
but  still  she  did  her  best,  and  did  her  work  well  and 
comfortably  eight  miles  to  fifty-five  minutes^  as  true  as  a 
trivet.  People  made  no  complaints  as  ever  I  heard  of^ 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  rail  fever  broke  out  there  too-^ 
up  goes  the  cars  and  in  course  down  goes  the  coaches, 
and  me  along  with  them.  One  satisfaction  was,  it  wamt 
the  Highflyer's  fault,  it  warnt  she  broke  down^  it  was 
the  road;  and  if  people  is  so  foolish  as  not  to  go  by 
coaches,  why  coaches  cant  go  of  themselves^  as  stands  to 
common  sense  and  reason.  I  wamt  out  of  employ  long, 
and  it  warnt  likely  I  should,  I  was  too  well  known  for 
that :  few  men  in  my  line  was  so  well  known,  and  it  arnt 
boasting,  or  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  no  more  nor  truth 
to  say,  few  men  was  better  liked  on  the  road  in  all 
England  nor  I  was,  so  I  was  engaged  on  the  Bristol  line^ 
and  druv  the  Markiss  of  Huntley.  You  knowd  the 
Markiss,  in  course^  everbody  knowd  her,  slie  was  better 
bossed  nor  any  coach  in  England;  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
handle  the  ribbins  in  one's  new  toggery  where  the  cattle 
was  all  blood,  and  the  tum  out  all  complete,  in  all  parts, 
pointments  and  all.  We  had  a  fine  iim  on  that  line, 
roads  good,  cpaches  full,  lots  of  lush,  and  travelled  quick. 
But  the  rails  got  up  an  opposition  there  too,  and  tlie 
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pikes  and  coaches  couldn't  stand  it,  no  more  nor  on  the 
other  lines.  The  coaches  was  took  off,  the  hosses  was 
sold  off^  and  there  I  was  the  third  time  off  myself  on  the 
stones  agin.  As  long  as  there  was  any  chance,  I  stood 
up  under  it  like  a  man,  for,  it  aint  a  trifle  makes  me  give 
in;  but  there  is  no  chance,  coaches  is  done  in  England^ 
and  so  is  gentlemen.  Sending  to  the  station  for  parcels 
and  paper  is  a  different  thing  from  having  them  dropt 
at  the  gate,  and  so  they'll  find  when  it's  too  late.  Mind 
what  I  telly,  Jeny,  the  rails  will  do  for  the  gents,  only 
give  em  time  for  it^  as  well  as  for  the  coaches.  That 
thief's  whistle  of  a  car  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  the 
music  of  a  guard's  hom^  than  chork  is  to  cheese;  it's 
very  low  that,  it  always  sets  my  teeth  an  edge.  They'll 
find  sonie  a  those  days  what  all  this  levelling  will  come  to 
in  England.  I'm  blest  if  they  doesn't.  Levelling 
coachmen  down  to  stokers  is  the  first  step ;  the  next  is^ 
levelling  the  gents  down  to  the  Brummigim  tradesman. 
They  are  booked  for  a  fall  where  they'll  find  no  return 
carriage,  or  I'm  mistaken;  but  it  serves  em  right;  where 
people  will  be  so  obstinate  as  not  to  see  how  much 
better  dust  is  than  smoke;  and  they  needn't  even  have 
dust  if  they  chooses  to  water  the  roads  as  they  ort. 
There  is  no  stopping  now  to  take  up  or  put  down  a  pas- 
senger— that  day  is  gone  by,  and  returns  by  a  different 
road.  Accidents  too  is  more  common  on  the  rails 
than  on  the  pikes^  and  when  the  rails  begins  they  always 
kills;  there  is  no  hopes  of  having  the  good  luck  to  lose  a 
limb,  as  there  is  with  coaches.  You  can't  pull  them  up 
as  you  can  hosses;  they  harn't  got  no  sense,  and  it  don't 
stand  to  reason  they  can  stop  of  themselves,  or  turn  out. 
I  never  run  over  but  one  man  all  the  time  I  was  on  the 
road,  and  that  was  his  own  fault,  for  he  was  deaf  and 
didn't  hear  us  in  time;  and  one  woman,  and  she  ran 
the  wrong  way,  though  the  lan^is  was  lit,  and  it  served 
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her  right  for  being  so  stupid.  I've  always  observed 
women  and  pigs  run  the  wrong  way,  it's  natural  to  them, 
and  they  hadn't  ort  to  suffer  them  to  run  at  large  on  the 
same  roads  with  coaches;  for  they  cum  to  be  run  over  of 
themselves,  and  is  very  dangerous,  frightning  bosses, 
and  upsetting  coaches,  by  getting  under  the  wheels. 
But  it's  no  use«guarding  now  agin  accidents^  Joe,  for 
coaches  is  done  in  England,  and  done  for  ever,  and  a 
heavy  blow  it  is.  They  was  the  pride  of  the  country, 
there  wasn't  any  thing  like  them^  as  I've  heard  gemmen 
say  from  forrin  parts,  to  be  found  no  where,  nor  never 
will  be  again.  Them  as  have  seen  coaches  afore  rails 
come  in  fashion,  av  seen  something  worth  remembering, 
and  telling  of  agin;  and  all  they  ai*e  fit  (or  now  is  to 
stick  up  for  watch-houses  along  the  rails,  for  policemen 
to  go  to  sleep  in  when  they  gets  moppy.  It's  a  sad  thing 
to  think  of,  and  quite  art  breaking  for  them  as  know'd 
their  valy  and  speed  and  safety  by  day  or  by  nighty  and 
could  drive  em  to  the  sixteenth*  i)art  of  an  inch,  of  one 
another  and  never  touch.  That  was  what  I  call  seeing 
life  was  travelling  in  a  coach;  but  travelling  by  rails 
is  like  being  stowed  away  in  a  parcel  in  the  boot,  you 
can't  see  nothing  nor  hear  nothing;  but  coaches  is  done, 
Joe— yes,  they  are  done;  and  it's  a  pity  too.  1  couldn't 
stand  it  no  longer;  first  one  line  knocked  up,  and  then 
another;  and  nothing  seen  but  bosses  going  to  the 
ammer,  and  coachmen  thrown  out  of  employ.  I  couldn't 
stand  it  no  longer ;  so  I  am  off  to  Americka,  to  a  place 
they  calls  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  have  more  sense  and 
won't  have  a  rail,  though  natur  has  done  one  half,  and 
English  money  is  ready  to  do  the  other.  They  perfers 
coaches,  and  they  shows  their  sense,  as  time  will  prove* 
*  I  am  engaged  on  tlie  line  from  Halifax  to  Windsor,  that 
the  new  steamers  will  make  a  busy  one,  and  where  rails^ 
as  I  hear,  are  never  likely  to  be  intierduced,  as  they  have 
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seed  the  mischief  they  av  done  in  England.  I  only  wish 
1  ad  ihe  Old  Highflyer^  or  Red  Royer^  or  Markiss  of 
Huntley,  there  with  their  cattle;  if  I  ad,  I'deshow  the 
ravages  what  a  coach  and  hosses  complete  and  fit  for 
the  Queen  to  travel  in  was;  but  I  haven't,  nor  can't^  nor 
nobody  can't,,  nor  never  will  again^  for  coaches,  such 
coaches  as  them  I  mean,  which  was  coaches,  and  de- 
served the  name  of  coaches,  is  done.  Nobody  won't 
see  the  like  of  tliem  agin.  Arter  all,  Joe,  it  is  a  ard  thing 
for  the  like  of  me,  as  I  has  drove  the  first  coach  and  best 
team  in  all  England,  and  the  first  gemmen  of  the  land, 
to  go  out  to  that  horrid  savage  country  Nova  Scotia,  to 
end  my  days  among  bad  hosses,  bad  coaches,  and  bad 
arness,  and  among  a  people,  too,  whose  noses  is  all  blue, 
as  I  hear,  with  the  cold  there.  I  never  expected  to  live 
to  see  this  come  to  pass,  or  the  day  when  coaches  was 
done  in  England ;  but  coaches  is  done  for  all  that;  and 
here  I  am  broken  down  in  helth  and  spirits,  groggy  in 
both  feet,  and  obliged  to  be  transported  to  America,  all 
on  account  of  the  rails.  But  if  I  go  on  so  fast,  talking 
of  travelling  in  old  times,,  I  shall  be  apt  to  be  shying  from 
the  main  object  of  my  letter,  so  I  must  clap  the  skid  on 
the  off  wheel  of  my  heart  and  go  gently.  I  shall  have  to 
shorten  up  my  wheel  reins  preciously  to  come  down  to 
terms.  My  eyes,  what  would  our  old  friend  the  Barynet 
say  to  my  driving  a  team  without  saddles  and  without 
J)reeching,  and  take  a  steady  drag  of  seventeen  miles — 
with  leather  springs  and  linch  pins  instead  of  patent 
axles  and  liptics.  No  sign  board,  no  mile  stones — no 
Tom  and  Jerrys,  no  gin  and  bitters — coachman  and  no 
guards — hills  and  dales,  and  no  levels — no  barmaids, 
post-boys,  nor  seven-mile  stages;  and  what  is  wus  and 
wus,  wages  and  no  tip.  Oh  Joe!  my  heart  sinks  to  the 
axle  when  I  thinks  of  the  past;  but  fate  drives  with  a 
heavy  hand  and  a  desperate  hard  curb,  and  I  shall  wait 
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with  a  sharp  pull  up  on  my  patience,  till  I  gets  your  next 
letter,  and  hereafter  sets  in  my  place  with  melancholy  as 
a  passenger  on  the  box-seat  forever.  I  don't  much  like 
sending  this  by  the  Great  Western,  for  steam  has  ruined 
jole,  Joe;  but  I  Ve  had  a  copy  made  to  go  by  the  old  coach 
as  I  calls  the  Liner,  and  if  she  gets  the  start  of  leader's 
heads  past  Western's  swingle  trees,  you'll  get  tother  one 
first,  never  fear.  I  have  no  hart  to  write  more  at  present, 
though  the  thorts  of  tlie  ribbins  do  revive  me  a  bit; 
and  when  I  mount  the  box  once  more  I  will  write  you 
agin. 

So  no  more  at  present  from  your  old  friend, 

Jerry  Drag. 

P.  S. — Send  me  a  good  upper  Benjamin  of  the  old  cut, 
and  a  broad  surcingle,  for  my  lines  is  getting  runiatiz  in 
them,  and  it  will  draw  me  up  a  bit,  for  I  was  always  a 
good  feeder;  and  stayin  in  the  stall  here  and  no  walking 
exercise,  am  getting  clumsy :  also  a  decent  whip — ^I  always 
likes  to  see  a  Jemmy  whip,  and  so  does  bosses,  for  they 
can  tell  by  the  sound  of  it  whether  a  man  knows  his  busi- 
ness or  not,  as  well  as  a  Christian  could,  and  better  than 
one  half  of  them  can.  I  hear  blue-nose  whips  is  like 
school  boys  fishing-rods,  all  wood,  and  as  stiff  as  the  pole 
of  a  coach.  I  couldn't  handle  such  a  thing  as  that,  and 
more  nor  that  I  wont,  for  I  couldn't  submit  to  the  disgrace 
of  it.  Also  a  flask  for  the  side  pocket,  for  I'm  informed 
them  as  keeps  inns  on  that  road  are  tea-totallers,  and  a 
drop  of  gin  arnt  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  Now  that 
gammon  wont  do  for  me;  I'm  not  agoing  for  to  freze  to 
death  on  the  box,  to  please  any  such  Esquimo  Indgian 
cangarbos  as  them,  and  they  needn't  expect  no  such  a 
thing.  A  glass  of  gin  I  must  have  as  a  thing  in  course, 
so  don't  forget  it.  Direct  "  Royal  Blue-nose  mail  coach 
office,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia — care  of  Mr.  Craig — ^Letter 
department. " 
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No.  XXVII. 

LEtTER    FROM    THE    WIFE   OF    A    SETTLER    WHO    CAWNOT 
SETTLE. 

Dear  Elizabeth, 

My  dear  Simson  has  concluded  to  settle  in  America , 
and  we  are  now  on  our  way  thither,  on  board  of  the  Great 
Western,  and  I  must  say  nothing  can  exceed  the  dclighf  s 
of  going  to  sea  in  a  ship  so  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  filled 
with  such  agreeable  company  as  this,  the  only  drawback 
being  that  of  sea-sickness,  having  been  more  dead  than 
alive  ever  since  I  came  on  board.  Simson,  dear  fellow, 
is  full  of  plans  and  rural  felicity,  and  we  clear  a  farm, 
erect  our  buildings,  and  grow  rich  every  day,  sometimes 
in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another,  but  have  not  yet 
made  up  our  minds  where.  Building  castles  in  the  air 
this  way  is  delightful,  if  they  would  only  stay  there  when 
you  finish  them.  Among  so  many  charming  countries 
as  there  are  in  America,  the  choice  is  rather  difficult,  as 
your  life  is  hardly  safe  in  any  of  them. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  said  to  exceed,  in  beauty 
and  fertility,  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  had  thoughts 
of  purchasing  a  plantation  there :  but  they  say  it  is  full 
of  alligators  and  rattlesnakes,  and  the  people  every  now 
now  and  then  bum  doWn  a  town,  as  they  recently  did  at 
Mobile,  on  speculation;  so  we  have  given  up  thdt,  although 
it  is  a  great  disappointment.  We  then  thoiight  of 
Florida;  but  the  Seminole  Indians,  it  seems,  scalp  all  the 
men,  run  off  with  th6  women,  and  murder  the  dear  little 
children ;  so  I  have  succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from 
going  there. 

Texas,  they  say,  is  a  perfect  paradise,  and  l^d  is  so 
uncommonly  cheap,  that  you  can  buy  a  farm  for  the 
price  of  a  new  bonndt;  but  earthquakes  arc  very  common, 
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and  the  people  so  very  cruel,  they  kill  each  other  with 
bowie  knives  in  the  streets  in  open  day,  and  so  reckless, 
that  they  keep  singing  "  Welcome  to  your  gory  bed^"  as 
if  it  was  fine  sport;  so  we  have  had  to  abandon  all  idea 
of  it,  as  it  would  be  mere  madness  to  go  there. 

The  Southern  States  we  should  like  very  mudi,  for  the 
society  is  very  good,  and  very  genteel,  and  the  climate 
excellent,  only  a  little  too  hot,  which  causes  the  yellow 
fever  to  rage  so  in  summer  to  that  degree,  that  the  white 
people  have  to  abandon  it  till  winter,  so  that  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  a  desirable  residence;  added  to  which  is  the 
constant  alarm  of  insurrections  of  the  negroes,  and  being 
hanged  by  mistake  for  an  abolitionist. 

New  England  is  a  well-regulated  country,  aiid  free 
from  all  these  objections,  having  more  educated  men  and 
accomplished  women  in  it  than  any  other  place;  but  they 
all  talk  gibberish,  and  I  hardly  feel  equal  to  learning  a 
foreign  language,  now  that  I  have  this  little  angel  to  watch 
over  and  take  care  of,  and  do  not  like  to  live  among  a 
people  whom  I  do  not  understand.  Besides,  I  couldn't 
think  of  poor  little  Bob  giving  up  his  English  altogether, 
and  talking  nothing  but  Yankee  Doodle. 

Canada  we  have  had  a  very  favourable  account  of,  all 
people  agreeing  in  saying  it  is  a  beautiful  country,  and 
very  eligible  to  settle  in;  but  they  are  not  only  at  war 
among  themselves,  and  with  their  neighbours,  but  their 
practices  are  so  barbarous,  it  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  "  a  civil  war"  at  all.  A  poor  unfortunate  wretch,  of 
the  name  of  ^^  Caroline,"  (I  didn't  hear  her  surname, 
but  I  am  certain  I  am  right  in  her  christian  one,)  was 
lately  seized  on  the  American  shore  by  a  "  compact  band" 
from  Canada,  dragged  out  of  her  bed  at  night,  unrigged, 
as  they  called  it,  and  just  a  bare  pole,  and  carried  into  the 
middle  of  the  river  and  set  fire  to,  and  then  sent  over 
the  falls  in  a  steam-boat,  screeching  and  screaming  in  the 
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most  a\vful  manner.  To  retaliate  this,  those  who  sym- 
pathized with'  her.  su£Ferings,  her  friends  and  relations^ 
came  over  in  their  turn  to  Canada,  and  seized  the  great 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  served  him  the  same  way,  by  mak- 
ing him  take  a  flying  jib  over  the  rapids.  His  visit  was 
cut  so  short,  they  call  it  a  ^^  Bob-stay"  in  derision;  and, 
to  mock  him,  they  said,  as  he  was  a  ^^stem"  man,  they 
would  treat  him  to  a  ^'  spanker,  "  and  cut  him  with  lash- 
ings dreadfully,' and  chasing  him  about,  asked  him  how 
he  liked  running  rigging.  He  couldn't  have  been  many 
days  in  the  country,  poor  man,  for  Simson  says  he  is 
positive  he  saw  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  a 
month  before  we  sailed.  Then,  dear  Simson  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  would  have  no  chance 
there;  for  it  is  considered  a  great  crime  in  Canada  to 
belong  to  that  denomination  ^  all  of  whom  are  called 
^^  family  compacts,"  on  account  of  bringing  up  their 
children  to  the  same  religion  as  themselves,  as  nothing 
will  go  down  there  but  every  individual  of  a  family  going 
to  a  different  place  of  worship  from  the  other.  They  say 
it  looks  liberal.  All  those  who  take  up  arms  against 
government  are  called  patriots;  and  all  those  who  stand 
up  for  the  Queen  and  Parliament  are  called  every  bad 
name  you  can  think  of.  The  loyal  people  frequently  get 
their  houses  burnt  in  the  night  over  their  heads;  and 
when  the  patriots  are  caught  doing  it,  the  hypocrite 
villains  say  it  is  a  christian  duty  to  heap  coals  of  fire  (m 
the  heads  of  their  enemies. 

Then  we  thought  seriously  of  New  Brunswick,  but  that 
is  "  too  near  the  hue,'*  they  say,  to  live  in — though  how 
a  country  that  is  so  cold  can  be  "  on  the  Kne,"  I  don't 
know.  It  borders  on  the  states,  the  nearest  one  of  which 
is  Passa-my-quiddy — so  named  from  the  people  passing 
to  each  other  quids  of  tobacco,  which  nasty  stuff  they 
eat  all  day.    One  follow  points  to  another  man's  mouth. 
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and  saySy  ^^  Quid  est  hoc?"  and  the  other  replies  in  the 
same  Yankee  lingo^  ^'  Hoc  est  quid/'  and  gives  it  to  him. 
The  New  Bninswickera — who  are  a  very  loyal  people, 
and  v^y  civil  to  strangers — ^have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  their  neighbours,  wbo  are  all  mad  from  living  ^^  on 
the  line"  always,  and  all  the  people  of  the  state  are  called 
^^  Maine-iacs."  Last  winter,  five  thousand  of  these  un* 
fortunate  wretches  caught  the  ^^line-ophobia,"  as  it  is 
calledi  and  armed  themsdves  and  ran  away^  howling  and 
screaming,  into  the  midst  of  the  woods,  in  the  month  of 
March,  though  the  snow  was  two  feet  deep;  and  fancying 
themselves  soldiers,  made  a  target  with  the  figure  of  our 
gracious  sovereign  ou  it,  which  they  took  for  an  En^isfa 
army,  and  fired  at — and  then  they  drew  up  a  dispatch, 
and  said  they  had  conquered  the  country  and  gained  a 
great  battle*--rand  Webster,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
caught  the  infection^  declared  ancient  and  modem  history 
had  nothing  to  equal  this  short  but  brilliant  campaign. 
The  poor  creatures  staid  out  a  month  in  the  wilderness 
in  this  horrid  manner,  and  were  badly  frost-^bitten,  most 
of  them  having  lost  a  toe,  or  a  nose^  or  some  prominent 
part  or  another,  wkh  the  intense  cold.  They  could  hear 
them  yelling  and  blasjd^^ning  all  the  way  to  Fredericton, 
for  tbey  never  slept  in  the  night,  but  madfi  great  fires^  and 
danoed  the  waPrdance  roimd  them  like  Indians,  firing  off 
every  now  and  then  a  gnsat  wooden  gun,  hoq^ed  with 
iron,  and  making  dread&ll facesat  the  Brunswidkers^  and 
calling  them  bad  names.  One  poor  man  took  a  horse 
with  him  into  the  forest,  and  put  some  yellow  fringe  on 
his  coat,  which  was  madepf  a  red  flannel  shirt,  and  stuck 
a  goose's  feather  in  his  hat,  and  took  it  into  his  head  he 
was  a  general,  and  carried  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand^  with 
which  he  cut  and  slashed  away  at  the  limbs  of  trees  in  a 
most  furious  manner,  thinking  they  were  British  soldiars 
— ^and  9wore  most  awful  oaths^  that  would  make  your  hair 
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Stand  on  end,  that  he  would  give  them  no  quarter.  Then 
lie  led  his  men  up  against  a  sawmill,  which  he  took  for 
a  fort,  and  stormed  it;  and  as  there  was  no  one  living  in 
it,  he  fancied  the  garrison  had  fought  till  they  had  di«d, 
Webster,  in  his  great  war  speech,  said  it  was  stronger 
than  Gibraltar,  and  compared  this  poor  Maine-iac  to 
Alexander,  who^  he  said,  had  an  unsoldier^like  trick  of 
carrying  his  head  a  one  side^ — and  to  Julius  Caesar,  who 
got  licked,  and  bowie-knifed  at  last  like  any  other  mau — 
and  to  Napoleon,  who  lost  in  one  day  all  he  ever  conquered 
— and  to  Wellington,  who  just  left  off  fighting  in  time 
to  save  his  character.  People  say  they  hardly  know  wUch 
was  most  to  be  pitied^  Webster  or  General  Conrad  Corncob, 
both  were  sO  mad*  The  New  Brunswickers  were  quite 
alarmed  for  fear  some  of  these  poor  unfortunate  creatures 
should  escape  from  Passa-my-quiddy,  and  get  into  the 
province  and  bite  some  of  the  iohabitaot$,  and  the  ^^  line- 
ophobia'*  should  spread  among  them.  So  they  had  to 
send  a  regiment  of  soldier?  ou(  to  look  after  them,  but 
before  the  troops  came,  to  where  they  had  encaaiped  the 
paroxysm  had  passed  off — they  had  eaten  up  all  their 
pork  and  molasses,  pumpkin  pies  and  apple  sauce,  and 
got  out  of  tobacco — and  worn  out  with  excitement,  cold, 
hunger,  and  fatigue,  had  gone  home.  They  say  if  all 
Bedlam  and  the  other  in^ne  institutions  in  England  were 
opened,  and  the  inmates  let  loose,  they  wouldn't  number 
half  a$  many  as  those  poor  maniacs — and  that  they  were 
in  su.ch  a  dreadful  rage,  and  so  rabid,  while  the  fit  was  on, 
the  bushes  were  all  covered  with  slaver  and  tobacco  spittle 
for  miles.  I  never  heard  anything  halS  so  horrid  in  all 
my  life,  and  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  live  ^^on  the 
line,"  if  the  climate  opiates  that  way  on  the  brain,  and 
makes  people  act  as  if  they  were  posses^  of  a  devil. 
The  Lord  preserve  dear  Simson  and  me  from  ^Mine- 
ophobia" — it  is  worse  than  eholera  morbus. 
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We  now  think  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  some  people  call 
the  happy  valley — the  natives  are  such  a  primitive  people, 
and  blessed  with  everything  that  can  render  life  agreeable, 
and  have  no  taxes,  and  borrow  English  regiments  and 
men-of-war  to  fight  for  nothing — ^but  they  are  subject  to 
that  same  disease  the  "  line-ophobia"  too.  When  they 
heard  these  poor  wretches^  the  maniacs,  howling  in  the 
wilderness  last  winter,  for  they  could  hear  them  quite 
plainly,  they  began  to  foam  at  the  mouthy  and  to  howl 
too,  and  voted  an  army  and  supplies  of  Blue-nose  potatoes 
and  Digby  herrings'  for  them^  to  go  and  fight  these  un- 
fortunate people — and  they  talked  so  big,  and  looked  so 
big,  the  governor  was  quite  alarmed  about  them;  for 
they  talked  of  having  no  officers  unless  they  were  native 
heroes,  to  lead  them  on  to  death  or  victory.  So  he  hu- 
moured them— he  told  them  they  were  valiant  men 
everybody  knew,  their  zeal  being  only  equalled  by  the 
chance  there  was  of  its  being  wanted,.but  that  it  was  not 
generous  for  so  strong  and  brave  a  people  as  the  Blue- 
noses  to  roar  so  loud,  as  the  Americans  would  either  die 
of  fright  or  never  wait  to  be  beaten,  but  fly  their  country; 
for,  like  all  other  people  of  such  huge  stature  and  stroigth, 
the  Nova  Scotians  were  not  aware  of  their  own  power, 
and  that  their  voice  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across 
the  Alleghanies  on  one  side,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other, 
and  strike  terror  into  all  within  its  reach.  This  speech 
pacified  them  by  tickling  their  vanity,  and  the  disease 
was  kept  off  for  a  time,  though  tiie  very  word  Passa-my- 
quiddy  sets  their  teeth  on  edge,  and  makes  them  gnash 
and  grit  most  hideously.  All  this  is  very  alarming — 
and  I  hear,  too,  the  coal-mines  every  now  and  then  get  a 
fire,  which  is  very  dangerous,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
make  them  warm  tempered,  and  keep  them  in  hot  water 
all  the  time. 

Newfoundland  has  been  named  as  a  place  of  residence; 
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but  that  smells  so  much  of  dried  codfish  and  seal  oil,  that  I 
should  die  in  a  week;  and,  besides,  I  hear  it  whispered, 
some  of  the  people  eat  their  e^s  out  of  wine-glasses, 
which  I  never  could  stand,  I  am  sure;  the  very  sight  of 
such  a  dirty  trick  would  throw  me  into  fits,  as  it  did 
Captain  Hamilton,  who,  I  hear,  never  recovered  the  shock 
his  nerves  received  in  America.  Prince  Edwaixl's  Island 
has  also  been  suggested ;  but  there,  they  say,  the  more 
land  they  have,  the  poorer  you  are;  and  that  though  the 
r^it  is  only  two  shillings  a  hundred  acres,  the  tenants 
threaten  to  turn  patriots  and  Durhamites  if  it  is  exacted. 
One  proprietor,  who  came  all  the  way  from  England  to 
collect  his  rents,  only  got  seven  shillings  and  sixpence, 
for  his  trouble.  It  seems  to  me  all  the  ^orld  is  hunting 
after  reform,  which  dearSimson  says  is  a  locomotive  go- 
vernment that  will  go  of  itself  and  cost  nothing,  and  every 
body  is  their  own  master  and  can  do  as  they  please, 
and  that  majority  law  is  the  law  of  the  strong  over 
the  weak;  but  it  is  above  my  comprehension  altogether; 
all  I  know  is,  I  will  be  mistress  in  my  own  house,  and  the 
dear  fellow  makes  no  objection.  Astoria  is  a  fine 
country,  but  it  takes  nine  months'  travel  to  get  there,  and 
that  is  a  serious  objection,  as  there  are  but  few  tilings 
in  life  worth  that;  and  you  can  carry  nothing  so  far^  and 
get  nothing  when  you  arrive  there^  but  the  fever  andague^ 
and  that  I  would  rather  be  excused  from.  Cape  Breton  is 
also  well  spoken  of,  only  you  are  likely  to  be  frozen  up  in 
your  passage  there,  at  a  place  called  Gut  of  Ponso,  and 
nothing  goes  up  or  down  till  spring  thaws  it  out.  The 
whdie  country  is  covered  with  snow  for  several  months  up 
to  your  hips,  so  that  when  the  melancholy  season  comes, 
they  say  they  are  ^^hipt,"  and  the  people  are  so  savage, 
they  make  ^^  slaying"  parties  on  the  ice^  and  call  this  bar^ 
barous  cruel  work  quite  a  diversion.  They  say  the  reason 
it  is  so  cold  is^  that  being  so  far  east,  it  is  a  little  beyond 
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where  the  suit  rises;  an  American  gentleman  UAd  me  so, 
who  went  there  to  see  it ;  for  my  part,  I  am  not  so  fond  of 
ice-cream  as  to  desire  to  live  on  an  ice-bei^,  like  a  seal, 
all  winter^  and  should  prefer  a  warmer  country. 

Bermuda  seems,  after  ali^  a  delightful  place,  where 
people  have  almost  perpetual  summer ;  only  the  roofs  blow 
off  like  straw-hats^  and  makes  housekeeping  very  diffi- 
cult,  and  trees  fly  about  in  hurricanes  hke  leaves,  which 
must  scatter  families  dreadfully^  and  must  make  separa* 
tions  that  are  so  sudden  quite  painful.  The  govemor'i 
name  is  Reid^  and  he  has  seen  so  matiy  storms  there,  he 
has  written  a  book  about  them.  Dear  Simson,  who  is 
very  witty,  says  he  is  ^^  the  Reid  shaken  with  the  wind. " 
I  wish  you  knew  dear  Simson-^e  is  full  of  fun.  He  sayi 
the  new  theory  of  storms  is,  that  instead  of  ^^  avaner, "'  it 
takes  a  ^^pirou^tte/'  and  that  the  whole  story  of  it  is  this: 

"Here  we  go  up,  up,  up, 
And  there  wo  go  down^  down,  doway ; 

Here  we  go  badiward  aad  forward, 
Aod  there  we  go  round,  round,  roundy." 

The  West  Indies  is  the  same,  only  rather  too  hot  fot 
clothes^  and  as  flatulent  as  Bermuda^  beiides  which, 
white  servants  can't  live  there^  and  black  ones  won't 
work;  so  that  you  must  now  be  slaves  to  yottraelved,  fi>r 
which  being  your  own  masters  is  no  compensation.  Disar 
Simson  says^  emancipation  means  making  Uack  white  and 
white  black.  Then  they  suffer  from  crawling  ttiings 
dreadfully^  having  to  stop  thiiir  ears  at  night  mill  cotton 
wools  to  keep  them  out,  as  they  are  always  on  tfa^  took 
out  for  the  best  opeiking  to  hide  in  and  breed.  Isn't  it 
shocking  ?  So  thitt^  at  present^  We  haven't  made  up  our 
minds  where  to  settle,  as  dvery  place  has  itd  obj»»ion  to 
counterbalance  its  advantages* 

It's  the  same  with  this  steamer;  nothing  can  ttcMd  its 
splendour,  its  luxury,   and   its   coitifbrt,  but  yOu  are 
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always  in  a  fright  about  blowing  up,  and  expect  to  be 
sent  out  of  bed  some  time  or  another,  without  time  to 
put  your  clothes  on,  into  another  world.  The  company, 
too,  is  very  genteel,  having  somie  real  nobility  on  board, 
and  some  imitation  ones,  called  honourables,  from  the 
colonies,  though  the  great  lords  are  not  tall  men  at  all, 
and  the  Uttle  ones  from  the  provinces  look  and  talk  the 
biggest  of  the  two.  AU  this  is  very  pleasant,  and  there 
are  so  many  foreigners  on  board,  it  is  as  amusing  and 
instructive  as  travelling  into  strange  countries,  only 
you  can't  understand  a  word  they  say,  for  they  speak 
as  many  different  languages  as  they  did  in  the  Tow^  of 
Babel. 

Decfr  Simson  is  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me,  espe^- 
cially  before  company,  which  is  very  agreeable,  and  looks 
well,  only  I  wish  he  could  bear  the  crying  of  children  a 
little,  very  little  better;  but  at  nig^t  he  sometimes  gets 
out  of  patience,  and  swears  he  don't  know  what  they 
were  made  for,  but  to  break  one's  sleep,  and  destroy 
one's  comfort.  Take  it  altogether,  it  is  certainly  very 
agreeable  here,  and  a  sort  of  I*pity-me  of  the  world,  and 
amusing  and  instructive,  and  I  must  say  I  enjoy  myself 
very  much,  and  would  be  quite  happy,  if  it  wasn't  for 
fear  dear  Bob  would  tumble  into  those  horrid  boilers, 
which  would  make  soup  and  bouillie  of  him^  as  dear 
Simson  says,  befiore  you  could  count  ten.  The  very  idea 
is  so  shocking,  I  never  could  taste  soup  since.  So  are  ' 
our  plans  for  emigrating  very  tempting,  and  die  idea  of 
being  exten^ve  l^nd-owners,  and  having  an  estate  as 
large  as  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  all  your  own,  with 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  horses  and  buflEailoes,  and 
all  ^orts  of  IJhings ;  and  vineyai*ds,  and  wine  of  your  own 
inakivkg,  and  wild  deer  that  cost  nothing  to  keep,  and 
only  Che  trouble  of  oatdiing,  and  beautiful  prairies 
(that's  the  name  they  give  to  meadows)  so  large  that  it 
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takes  you  a  week  to  ride  across  them, — aU  this  is  delist- 
ful,  and  makes  me  think  myself  a  most  fortunate  woman 
indeed,  if  I  only  knew  when  it  was  to  come  true,  or  in 
what  part  of  the  globe,  for  in  none  of  those  places  I  ha?e 
mentioned  would  I  settle  upon  any  consideration  in  the 
world.  Dear  Simson  may  if  he  pleases;  but  I  won't  go 
ballooning  in  a  hurricane,  or  be  scalped  by  Indians,  or  be 
bowie-knifed  by  Lynchers,  or  frightened  out  of  my  wits 
by  maniacs,  or  frozen  into  a  pillar  of  ice  like  Lot's  wife 
was  into  salt,  or  be  stifled  with  codfish  smells^  for  all  the 
estates  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be. 

Simson  is  a  dear  good  fellow,  and  I  am  the  most  for- 
tunate of  my  sex,  and  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and 
will  follow  him  with  pleasure  all  the  world  over,  only  I 
wish  he  thought  as  I  did,  that  England,  after  all,  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  of  those  outlandish  places,  if  people  would 
only  think  so;  and  they  that  are  discontented  had  better 
leave  it,  if  they  don*t  like  it,  and  not  try  to  make  it  any- 
thing else;  for  the  reason  I  prefer  and  love  dear  oM 
England  is,  because  there  is  no  such  place  in  the  world, 
for  if  there  were  many  such  places,  then  it  wouldn't  be 
England  any  longer.  One  thing,  however,  I  wish  to 
assure  you,  and  that  is^  I  am  quite  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  dear  Simson,  who  is  an  angel  of  a  man,  only 
a  little  home-sick  and  heartr-sick  when  I  think  of 
those  I  left  behind,  never,  perhaps,  to  see  again  in  this 
world. 

Ever  yours  faithfully,  and  tenderly  attached, 

Emma  SmsoN. 

P.  S«  If  my  next  child  should  be  bc»Ti  in  the  States, 
will  it  be  a  Yankee,  and  speak  that  foreign  language,  or 
will  it  be  English?  I  don't  like  to  ask  dear  Simson,  for 
he  is  the  most  feeling  man  in  the  world,  and  would  go 
crazy  at  the  very  mention  of  another  child.     Poor  dear 
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fellow !  I  love  him  so,  and  wouldn't  do  anything  to  worry 
him  for  the  universe ;  hut  some  things  you  can't  help, 
and  this,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  happiness,  makes  me 
miserable. 


No.  XXVIII. 
letter  from  the  author. 

Gentle  Reader, 
I  cannot  hring  myself  to  pay  so  poor  a  compliment  to 
your  taste,  or  my  own  performance,  as  to  entertain  a  doubt 
that  you  had  no  sooner  taken,  up  this  book,  than  you 
became  so  interested  in  it  as  not  to  lay  it  down  until  you 
had  read  it  through;  nor  am  I  less  assured  that  you  felt 
great  regret  that  there  was  not  more  of  it.  Understand- 
ing tolerably  well  the  working  of  your  mind  from  a  long 
study  of  the  operation  of  my  own,  L  venture  to  anticipate 
a  very  natural  question  you  "will  ask  as  soon  as  you  have 
perused  it,  namely,  ^*  Whether  the  author  had  any  other 
object  in  view  in  writing  it  than  merely  the  amusement 
of  a  leisure  hour?''  and  hasten  to  gratify  your  curiosity 
by  assuring  you  that  I  was  most  undoubtedly  actuated  by 
another,  and,  as  you  will  presently  see,  a  better  motive. 
Had  you  had  an  opportunity  of  lifting  the  anonymous 
veil  under  which  my  diffidence  finds  a  shelter,  and  cir- 
cumstances had  permitted  me  to  have  had  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Europe,  you  would  have  found  that,  although  I  am  one 
of  the  merriest  fellows  of  my  age  to  be  found  in  any  coun- 
try, yet  I  am  a  great  approver  of  the  old  maxim  of  ^^  being 
merry  and  wise, "  being,  after  my  own  fashion,  a  sort  of 
laughing  philosopher,  and  that  I  most  indulge  in  that 
species  of  humour  that  has  a  moral  in  it.     ^^  Life  in  a 
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Steamer"  is  fraught  Vfith  it,  as  1  shall  proceed  to  show 
you;  but  before  I  point  it  out,  I  must  tell  you  a  stcM^, 
(more  meo,)  for  I  find  I  grow  somewhat  rigmarolly  as  I 
advance  in  years,  and  am  more  and  more  addicted  to  the 
narrative. 

While  making  the  tour  of  Scotland,  I  spent  a  few  days 
at  Kelso  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  abbey,  wherein  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the 
old  chieftains,  the  Slicks  of  Slickvillehaugh,  whose  name 
I  have  the  honour  to  bear.  I  do  not  mention  this  little 
circumstance  out  of  personal  vanity,  for  I  am  too  old  for 
that;  and  besides,  between  you  and  me,  I  see  nothing  in 
an  ancient  Scottish  descent  for  any  rational  man  to  be 
proud  of.  I  never  read  of  a  Scot  of  the  olden  time, 
(notwithstanding  all  that  Sir  Walter  has  collected  on  the 
subject^)  without  the  idea  suggesting  itsdf  to  my  mind 
of  a  huge,  raw-boned,  hard-featured,  unbreeched  savage, 
very  poor,  very  proud,  and  very  hairy.  Indeed,  there 
are  good  authorities  at  variance  with  him  on  this  subject : — 

^^  A  vest  Prioce  Vortiger  bad-  on 
Which  from  a  naked  Scot  his  grandsire  won.'* 

Now  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  one 
of  the  Prince's  predecessors  ran  down  one  of  these  boors 
in  the  chase,  skinned  him,  and  made  a  garment  of  his 
hide,  which  he  ^ore  as  a  trophy  of  his  skill  and  valour, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  North  American  Indian  deoorates 
his  person  with  the  skin  of  the  bear.  This,  however,  is 
merely  matter  of  opinion,  as  well  as  a  digression^  and  I 
only  mention  the  circumstance  at  all,  to  gratify  my  Ame- 
rican readers,  who,  though  stanch  Republicans,  are 
great  admirers  of  old  names,  and  are  in  a  nearer  or  more 
remote  degree  allied  to  the  first  families  in  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain.  While  thus  employed  in  enacting  the 
part  of  Old  Mortality  on  the  banks  of  the  Twewl,  I  ob- 
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served,  one  morning,  a  more  than  usually  large  assem- 
blage of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  and  upon  inquiry 
found  that  it  was  the  day  of  the  great  com  market. 

Ah!  said  I  to  myself,  now  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  fertility  of  this  beautiful  agricultural 
district,  by  seeing  its  accumulated  products;  but  you  may 
easily  imagine  my  surprise,  when,  after  having  several 
times  perambulated  the  market,  I  could  not  find  a  single 
solitary  sack  of  grain.  I  speered  at  the  first  good-natured 
idle^lookmg  fellow  I  saw,  (I  like  that  local  word  speared, 
it  is  so  appropriate  an  expression  among  the  cattle-stealers 
of  a  border  country,  where  a  stranger  was  always  saluted 
with  a  spear,  and  relieved  of  the  care  of  his  goods  and 
chattels;)  I  speered  at  him  the  question,  Where  have  the 
farmers  put  their  corn?  After  a  long  pause,  and  a  broad 
stare  of  astonishment  at  the  gross  ignorance  implied  in 
the  query,  the  CbHow  replied,  **  Where?  why,  in  their 
pouch,  sure."  Pouch!  the  word  was. new  to  my  Ame- 
rican ear,  as  new  as  an  ^^  almighty  everlastin'  frizzle  of  a 
fiz"  would  have  been  to  his.  **  Pouch!"  said  I,  **  what 
the  devil  is  that?"  ^^  Here,"  said  he,  and  putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  he  produced  a  very  small  parcel  oi 
beautiful  wheat,  and  added,  ^*  We  sell  by  samples^  sir. 
The  grower  goes  to  his  granary,  and  thrusting  his  hand 
promiscuously  into  the  heap  of  corn,  takes  up  as  much 
as  it  can  contain,  which  is  called  a  ^  sample, '  and  this 
is  supposed  so  well  to  represent  the  average  quality  of  the 
entire  mass,  that  the  sale  of  the  whole  lot  is  effected  upon 
the  inspection  of  this  sample."  ^*Ah,"  said  I,  ^*my 
friend,"  and  stretching  out  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand, 
until  they  represented  the  radii  of  a  circle,  I  applied  the 
tluunb  to  the  extremity  of  my  nose^  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, (an  odd  old-^fashioned  custom  I  acquired  when  a  boy 
at  Slickville,  whenever  I  had  caught  a  valuable  hint,) 
**  ah^ "  said  I,  *^  mv  friend notch ! " 
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^^Did  you  ever  see  the  like  o'  that/'  said  the  puzded 
Scot  to  himself 9  ^^  and  wha  is  he?"  "A  wrinkle  on  the 
horn, "  said  I,  again  applying  the  thumb  to  its  old  signal* 
staff,  the  nose,  ^^  and  I  thank  you  for  the  hint. " 

*'  A  wrinkle  on  the  horn?"  slowly  repeated  my  asto* 
nished  companion;  ^^  puirhody,  he  is  daft,  as  sure  as  the 
worldi" 

"No,  my  man,"  said  I,  *^not  daft,  but  wiser.  la 
America,  for  you  must  know  I  come  from  that  faiM>ff 
country,  we  tell  the  ages  of  our  cattle  by  examining  their 
horns,  a^  the  root  of  which,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
there  appears  a  small  ring  or  wrinkle,  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  is  marked  by  another.  This  has  given  rise  to  a 
saying,  when  a  man  acquires  a  new  idea,  that  he  has  got 
*  another  wrinkle  on  his  horn,'— do  you  take?" 

"  Puir  thing,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  great  pity,  "  he 
has  gone  clean  daft,  and  he  so  far  from  home  too!  has  he 
nae  friends  to  see  till  him?"  and  he  turned  away  and 
left  me. 

But,  gentle  reader,  it  was  he,  and  not  I,  that  was  daft. 
He  was  a  clown,  and  even  a  Scottish  clown,  as  far  as  I 
could  observe,  is  no  way  superior  to  a  clown  of  any  other 
country,  and  he  did  not  understand  me.  It  was  a  wrin- 
kle in  my  horn,  and  I  have  since  availed  myself  of  it.  I 
judge  of  mankind,  by  sample.  One  hundred  and  ten 
passengers,  taken  indiscriminatdy  from  the  mass  of  their 
fellow  beings,  are  a  fair  "average  sample"  of  their  spe- 
cies, the  vessel  that  carries  them  is  a  little  world,  and 
"  life  in  a  steamer  "  is  a  good  sample  of  life  "  in  the  great 
world. "  This  little  community  is  agitated  by  the  same 
passions,  impelled  by  the  same  feelings,  and  actuated  by 
the  same  prejudices,  as  a  larger  one.  Poor  human  nature 
is  the  same  everywhere.  Here  are  the  same  complaints, 
the  same  restlessness,  and  the  same  air  of  perverse  dissa- 
tisfaction in  their  letters,  as  we  meet  with  on  land.    The 
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analogy  t^^at  these  Atlantic  trips  display  to  the  great 
voyage  of  life  is  very  striking.  We  are  no  sooner  em- 
barked, such  is  the  speed  with  which  we  adyancci  than 
we  arrive  at  our  point  of  destination.  Our  course  is  soon 
run.  It  is  the  power  of  steam  in  both,  and  although  the 
scene  is  varied  by  calms,  fair  breezes,  and  storms,  still 
the  great  machine  is  in  continual  progress.  Of  those  with 
whom  we  set  out  in  the  voyage  of  life,  how  few  do  we 
encounter  in  our  subsequent  wanderings!  The  intimacy 
that  common  hopes  and  common  dangers  generate,  gra- 
dually subsides,  and  if  we  meet,  we  meet,  alas !  coldly, 
formally,  and  as  strangers.  Life  in  a  steamer  is  actually 
teeming  with  a  moral. 

Are  you  a  politician?  you  may  confirm  or  rectify  your 
notions  by  observing  how  essential  a  good,  effective, 
vigorous,  busiaess-like  administration  is  to  the  safety  of 
the  ship  and  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  Are  you  a 
Christian? you  will  not  fail  lo  observe,  that  in  consequence 
of  its  being  requested  by  the  directors  that  every  passenger 
should  attend  public  worship,  every  one  does  so;  from 
which  you  may  perceive  the  advantages  resulting  from 
a  union  of  Church  and  State;  and  when  the  whole  com- 
munity thus  meets  together  to  unite  in  their  supplications, 
you  cannot  but  see  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity,  how  immeasurably  superior 
this  union  is  to  dissent,  and  must  admit  that  they  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  your  established  national  church 
were  both  wise  and  good  men.  Are  you  a  moralist?  then 
— but  I  will  not  pursue  it.  The  analogies  and  inferences 
are  too  obvious  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  trace  them„ 
but  neverthless  it  is  a  useful  and  edifying  task,  and  I 
recommend  you  to  reflect  for  yourself.  From  these 
remarks  you  will  observe  that  ^^  life  in  a  steamer"  is  ^^  a 
leaf"  of  liie  great  **  book"  of  the  world,  and  may  well  be 
applied 
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'^  To  pQin(  |k  moral  aod  adom  a  tale.^ 

So  much  for  the  general  reader,  and  now  a  few  words 
at  parting  to  my  good  friends  the  Nova  Scotians.  I  am 
desirous  of  availing  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  countrymen,  the  "  Blue  Noses, "  to  the 
importance  of  steam,  of  which  they  unfortunately  know 
but  little  from  their  own  experience;  of  entreating  them 
to  direct  their  energies  rather  to  internal  improvement  than 
political  change;  to  the  developemeut  of  the  resources  of 
their  beautiful,  fertile,  and  happy  colony,  rather  than  to 
speculative  theories  of  government;  and  also  to  urge  upon 
them,  that  the  "  responsibility"  we  require  is  the  respan^ 
stbtlily  of  steam. 

Siuce  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  nothing 
has  occurred  of  so  much  importance  to  the  New  WorM 
as  navigating  the  Atlantic  by  steamers,  and  no  part  of 
the  continent  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it  in  an  equal 
degree  with  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of 
land  to  Europe,  and  must  always  possess  the  earliest  in- 
telligence from  the  Old  World.  Whichever  party  is  in 
power  in  England,  Tories  or  Whigs,  the  government  is 
always  distinguished  by  the  same  earnest  desire  to  pa- 
tronize as  it  is  to  protect  the  colonies,  who  have  expe- 
rienced nothing  at  the  hands  of  the  English  but 
unexampled  kindness,  untiring  forbearance,  and  un- 
bounded liberality.  The  recent  grant  of  fifty-five 
thousand  pounds  a-year  for  the  purpose  of  affording  us 
the  advantage  of  a  communication  by  steam  with  the 
mother  country,  which  was  not  made  grudgingly  or 
boastingly,  or  as  an  experiment,  but  as  early  as  it  was 
proper  or  safe  for  it  to  be  done,  and  as  freely  as  it  was 
kindly  bestowed,  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  most  to 
admire  the  munificence  of  the  gift,  or  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  donors*     No  country  thjit  is  kept  in  a 
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continual  state  of  agitation  can  either  be  a  happy  or  a 
flourishing  one,  and  it  is  our  peculiar  good  fortune  that 
with  us  agitation  is  unnecessary.  If  there  should  be  any 
little  changes  required  from  time  to  time  in  our  limited 
political  sphere,  and  such  occasions  sometimes  do,  and 
always  will,  occur  in  the  progress  of  our  growth,  a  tem- 
perate and  proper  representation  will  always  produce  them 
from  the  predominant  party  of  the  day,  whatever  it  may 
be,  if  it  can  only  be  demonstrated  that  they  are  wise  or 
necessary  changes.  It  is  the  inclination  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  so  to  treat  us;  and  whoever 
holds  out  any  doubts  on  this  subject,  or  proclaims  the 
mild,  conciliatory,  and  parental  sway  of  the  imperial 
government  **a  baneful  domination,"  is  no  friend  to 
Nova  Scotia  or  British  connexion,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  either  an  ignorant  or  a  designing  man.  Ca- 
nada has  become  so  burthensome  an  appendage  of  the 
British  empire,  from  the  intrigues  of  discontented  men, 
that  many  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
doubt  whether  it  is  worth  holding  at  such  an  enormous 
expense.  Oppressed  we  never  have  been;  coerced  we 
never  will  be.  Everything  has  been  done  that  is  either 
just  or  reasonable  or  liberal  for  us.  We  always  have 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the  most  favoured  people 
in  the  British  empire.  Let  us  show  ourselves  worthy  of 
such  treatment,  by  exhibiting  our  gratitude,  and  sustain 
the  reputation  we  have  hitherto  borne,  of  being  the  most 
tranquil  and  loyal  colony  in  North  America.  Let  us  not 
be  too  importunate  for  change,  or  we  may  receive  the 
very  proper,  but  to  many  the  very  unexpected,  answer, 
** Govern  yourselves;  you  appear  to  be  so  difficult  to 
please,  so  determined  not  to  be  satisfied,  that  we  give  up 
the  attempt  in  despair — you  are  independenU^*  This  is 
no  improbable  event,  no  ideal  danger,  no  idle  fear.  I 
regret  to  say,  that  such  a  course  has  already  numerous 
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and  powerful  advocates  in  England^  and  is  daily  gaining 
ground,  even  among  our  best  friends  and  stanchest 
supporters.  They  are  wearied  out  with  unfounded 
complaints  I  with  restless  unceasing  cravings  for  change, 
and  their  own  repeated,  but  ineffectual,  attempts  to  give 
satisfaction.  They  say  they  see  no  alternative  left  but 
coercion,  which  they  will  not  resort  to,  or  ^'cutting  the 
tow-rope,"  and  casting  us  adrift.  No  true  friend  to 
his  country  can  contemplate  such  an  event  as  a  dissolu- 
tion of  British  connexion  without  the  sincerest  regret, 
the  deepest  remorse,  the  most  painful  apprehensions. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  army  and  navy  from  Halifax,  the 
striking  of  the  flag  of  Old  England  on  the  Citadel  Hill, 
and  the  last  parting  salute  of  our  old  friends,  as  they  left 
our  shores  for  ever,  would  be  the  most  mournful  spec- 
tacle, and  the  severest  infliction,  that  an  avenging 
Providence  has  in  store  for  us.  It  would  be  a  day  of 
general  gloom  and  universal  lamentation.  All  men  of 
property  and  reputation — all  persons  of  true  British 
feeling — every  man  in  a  situation  to  do  so,  would  leave 
us;  and  capital,  credit,  and  character,  would  follow  in 
the  train.  We  should  be  inundated  with  needy  outlaws, 
unprincipled  speculators,  loafers,  sympathisers,  and 
Lynchers,  the  refuse  of  America  and  Europe,  and  this 
once  happy,  too  happy  country  would  become  an  easy 
prey  to  civil  dissensions,  like  the  petty  states  of  South 
America,  or  to  the  rapacity  of  foreign  adventurers,  like 
the  Texas.  That  such  a  measure  of  retributive  justice 
is  in  store  for  us,  should  the  infectious  agitation  of 
Canada  unhappily  reach  us,  no  'man,  who  has  visited 
Great  Britain,  and  mingled  freely  and  extensively  with 
its  people  as  I  have  done,  can  entertain  a  doubt.  Wher- 
ever I  went,  and  with  whomsoever  I  conversed,  the 
opinions  constantly  met  me,  ^^It  would  be  better  for  us 
if  we  were  separated.     You  never  will  be  content  to 
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remain  as  colonists;  you  are  causing  us  a  greater  expen- 
diture than  we  can  afford.  We  cannot  support  two 
Irelands.  It  is  time  to  give  you  your  independence.  '* 
This  book,  whatever  its  reception  may  be,  will  at  least 
circulate  among  all  my  personal  friends  in  England, 
which  is  the  best  evidence  I  can  give  of  my  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  tliis  feeling;  for  by  proclaiming  it  in 
the  presence  of  those  by  whom  I  assert  that  it  is  enter- 
tained, I  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  repudiating  it,  if 
unfounded.  Let  us  not,  therefore^  be  led  astray  by  any 
of  'those  theories,  however  plausible  and  captivating  they 
may  appear  to  b^,  that  are  now  advocated  with  such 
intemperate  heat  in  Canada.  Nova  Scotia  never  was  in 
so  flourishing  a  condition  as  it  is  at  present;  its  trade  is 
enlarging^  its  agriculture  improving,  and  its  population 
increasing  most  rapidly;  while  the  character  of  its 
merchants,  for  honourable  and  upright  dealing,  stands 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  community  on  the  whole 
American  continent.  The  topic  of  politics,  unfortu- 
nately, engrosses  too  much  attention  everywhere,  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  indispensable  duties.  Party  men  are 
apt  to  magnify  its  importance  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  to  extol  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  life ;  but  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  the  happiness  of  every  country 
depends  upon  the  character  of  its  people,  rather  than  the 
form  of  its  government.  Why,  asks  the  philosophical 
Goldamith,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  many  of  the 
European  states, 

*^  Why  have  I  strayed  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  goTemment  bestows? 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure ! " 

Let  us  keep  out  of  the  vortex  of  political  excitement,  learn 
how  to  value  the  blessings  we  e^joy,  and  study  how  we 
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can  best  proqAOte  the  internal  commuciications^  and  de« 
velope  tlie  resources  of  oar  native  land. 
'  The  time  has  come,  when  the  great  American  and  oo* 
lonial  route  of  travelling  must  commence  or  terminate  at 
Halifax.  On  the  importance  of  this  to  Nova  Scotia,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  expatiate,  as  it  speaks  for  itself  in 
a  language  too  plain  and  intelligible  to  be  misunderstood; 
but  theae  advantages  we  can  neither  fully  enjoy,  nor  long 
retain^  without  a  ^^Rail  Road"  from  Halifax  to  Windsor. 
It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  or  of  choice;  cir- 
cumstances have  forced  it  up<m  us.  We  owe  it  to  the 
liberality  of  the  British  Government  to  make  all  those 
ariangements  that  shall  give  full  effect  to  the  noble  soak 
upon  which  they  have  undertaken  the  Atlantic  steam  na- 
vigation ;  we  owe  it  to  Mew  Brunswick  and  Canada  to  com- 
plete our  portion  of  the  great  intercolonial  line;  and 
above  all,  we  owe  it  to  ouisdves  not  to  be  behind  etery 
other  country  in  appreciating  and  adopting  those  great 
improvemodts  whieh  distinguish  the  present  age. 

And  now^  grille  reader,  it  is  time  for  me  to  make  my 
boW|  as  well  as  my  sea  legs  wiliailow  me^  and  retire*  i& 
doing  S0|  permit  me  to  express  a  wish  that  your  voyage 
of  life  may  be  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  a  eteamer  ia 
point  of  duration,  and  resemble  it,  as  nearly  as  poasiUe, 
in  the  one  ^reat  essentialy-'^nanieiy)  in  making  the  best 
useof  yoUrtime» 

I  have  the  honour  to  fae,  your  viost  obedient  servant, 

TmE   AVTHOf. 


THK  ENI>.    n^^ 
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